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INTERNAL CONFLICTS, 
DOCTRINAL AND POLITICAL 



INTEPs^NAL CONFLICTS, DOCTRINAL AND 
POLITICAL 

1589-1607 


The course now taken by the moral and intellectual de¬ 
velopment of the century was in a direction totally opposed 
1;o that which might have been expected from the cha¬ 
racteristics of its commencement. 

At that time the restraints of ecclesiastical authority 
were cast aside, the nations laboured to separate themselves 
from their common spiritual chief; in the court'of Rome 
itself, those principles on which the hierarchy was founded 
were treated with ridicule .and contumely; profane tastes 
predominated in literature and the arts, while the maxims 
of a pagan morality were acted on without reserve or 
concealment. 

How entirely was all this now changed! It was in the 
name of religion that wars were now undertaken, conquests 
achieved, and states ^revolutionized. There has been no 
period in which theologians were more influential than at 
the close of the sixteenth century. They sat in the councils 
of kings, and discussed political affairs from the pulpit in 
the presence of the whole people,—they directed schools, 
controlled the efforts of learning, and governed the whole 
range of literature. From the confessional they gained 
opportunity for surprising the secret struggles of the soul 
with itself, and for giving the decisive bias to all the doubt¬ 
ful questions arising in private life. It may perhaps be 
affirmed that the eager violence with which they opposed 
each other, the fact that each of the two great divisions 
found its antagonist in its own body, was precisely the 
cause of that comprehensive and pervading influence. 

VOL. II. 3 B 2 
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INTERNAL CONFLICTS [Book VI 

And if this might be said of both parties, it was more 
particularly true of the Catholics. Among them the ideas 
and institutions, by which the minds of men are more im¬ 
mediately and efectually disciplined and guided, w^cre 
arranged wdth the most perfect adaptation to the end pro¬ 
posed ; no man could now exist without a father confessor. 
Among Catholics, moreover, the clergy, either as associates 
of some order, or in any case as members of the general 
hierarchy, constituted a corporation, combined in the strictest 
subordination, and acting in the most perfect unity of spirit. 
The head of this hierarchical body, the Pope of Rome, again 
acquired an influence but little inferior to that which he had 
possessed in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; by means 
of the enterprises which he was continually undertaking for 
the furtherance of his religious purposes, the Roman pontiff 
kept the world in perpetual movement. 

Under these circumstances the boldest claims of the 
days of Hildebrand w^erc revived,—axioms that had hitherto 
been preserved in the arsenals of the canon law, rather as 
antiquities than for use, were now brought forth into full 
effect and activity. 

The European common\vealth has, however, at no time 
submitted to the dominion of pure force; at all periods it 
has been imbued by the effect of thought and opinion: no 
enterprise of importance can succeed, no power can rise 
into universal influence, without immediately suggesting to 
the minds of men the ideal of a fortlfcoming advancement 
of society. From this point proceed theories: these re¬ 
produce the moral import and significance of facts, which 
are then presented in the light of a universal and effectual 
truth, as deduced from reason or religion, and as a result 
arrived at by reflection. They thus anticipate, as it w'crc, 
the completion of the event, Avhich at the same time they 
most effectually promote. 

Let us consider in w^hat manner this took place at the 
period of which we are treating. 
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I. THEORY OF ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY 

The principle of the Catholic religion is not unfreqiiently 
declared to have an especial connection with, and natural 
inclination towards, the monarchical or aristocratic forms of 
government. A century like the sixteenth, in \vhich this 
principle displayed itself in vigorous action and full self- 
consciousness, is particularly competent to instruct us on 
this point. As the result of our examination, we shall find 
that the Catholic religion did, in fact, adhere to the existing 
order of things in Italy and Spain ; that it further assisted 
the sovereign pow’cr in Germany to establish a new prepon¬ 
derance over the estates of the respective territories ; in the 
Netherlands it promoted the subjugation of the country, and 
in Upper Germany, as well as in the Walloon provinces, it 
was upheld by the nobles wuth peculiar attachment. But if 
we inquire further, w^e shall perceive that these were not the 
only sympathies awakened by the Catholic religion. If we 
find it maintained by the patricians in Cologne, we see it 
supported with equal ardour by the populace in the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Trier. In the large towns of France it 
was in every case associated with the claims and struggles 
of the people. The principal consideration of Catholicism 
indeed was, where tlfb best support, the most effectual re¬ 
sources were to be found. If the existing authorities were 
adverse to its influence, Catholicism was very far from sparing 
them, or even from acknowledging their power: it main¬ 
tained the Irish nation in its hereditary opposition to the 
English government. In England itself, Catholicism laboured 
with its utmost force to undermine the allegiance demanded 
by the queen, and frequently broke out into active rebellion ; 
finally, its adherents in France were confirmed by their re¬ 
ligious advisers in their insurrection against their legitimate 
sovereigns. The religious principle, in general, has in fact 
no inherent predilection for one form of government more 
than another. During the short period of its revival, 
Catholicism evinced the most diversified preferences: first, 
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towards monarchy, for example, in Italy and Spain, and for 
the confirmation of teiTitorial sovereignty in Germany; next, 
it lent itself in the Netherlands to the maintenance of the 
legally constituted aristocratic bodies, and at the close of 
the century it formed a decided alliance with the demo- 
cratical tendency. This was the more important, because 
it now stood forth in the utmost plenitude of its activity, 
and the movements in which it took part represent the most 
influential political occurrences of the day. If the popes 
had succeeded at this juncture, they would have secured a 
perpetual predominance over the state. They advanced 
claims, and their adherents propounded opinions and 
principles, by which kingdoms and states were threatened 
at once with internal convulsions, and with the loss of their 
independence. 

It was the Jesuits principally who appeared on the arena 
for the purpose of announcing and defending opinions of 
this character. 

They first claimed for the Church an unlimited supre¬ 
macy over the State. 

They were compelled by a certain necessity to the dis¬ 
cussion of this point in England, where the queen was 
declared head of the Church by the laws of the land. This 
declaration was met by the chiefs of the Catholic opposition 
with the most arrogant pretensions from the other side. 
William Allen maintained that it wa^ not only the right, 
but the duty of a people, to refuse allegiance to a prince 
who had departed from the Catholic church, more especially 
when their refusal was further sanctioned by the commands 
of the pope.^ Parsons declares it to be the primary con¬ 
dition of all power in a sovereign, that he should defend 
and cherish the Roman Catholic faith: he is bound to do 
this by his baptismal vows, and by his coronation-oath; if 
he refuse to fulfil these conditions, it is blindness to consider 
him as capable of reigning; it becomes, on the contrary, 

^ In the letter, Ad persecutores Anglos pro Christianis responsio 
{1582), I remark the following passage :—“ Si reges Deo et Dei poimlo 
fidem datam fregerint, vicissim populo non solum permittitur, sed etiam 
ab eo requiritur ut jubente Christ! vicario, supremo nimiriim populoruin 
omnium pasture, ipse quoqiie fidem datam tali principi non serve!.” 
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the duty of his subjects, in such a case, to expel himd Such 
opinions are perfectly natural in these authors. They con¬ 
sidered the exercise of religion to be the grand purpose 
and duty of life; they believed the Roman Catholic re¬ 
ligion to be the only true one; they concluded that no 
authority, opposing itself to that religion, could be legiti¬ 
mate, and in consequence they make the existence of a 
government, and the allegiance accorded it, to depend on 
the application of its power for the benefit of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

This was the general tenor of the doctrines now rising 
into acceptance. The assertions put forward in England 
during the heat of dispute were repeated by Cardinal 
Bellarmine from the solitude of his study, whence he sent 
them forth in ample treatises, and formed into an elaborate 
and well-connected system. He grounded his reasonings 
on the proposition that the pope is placed over the whole 
Church as its guardian and chief, by the immediate agency 
of God himself.^ He is thus endowed with the fulness of 
spiritual power; to him it is granted that he cannot err; he 
judges all, and may be judged by no man; there accmes 
to him accordingly a large amount of secular authority. 
Bellarmine does not go so far as to attribute a secular 
power to the pope as of divine right,^ although Sixtus V 
held this opinion, and was displeased to find it abandoned; 
but so much the giore unhesitatingly does the cardinal 


^ Anclreae Pliilopalri (Parsons) ad Elizabelhae reginae edicliim re- 
sponsio, No. 162:—“Non tantum licet, sed summa eliam juris divini 
necessitate ac praecepto, imo conscientiae vinculo arctissimo et extremo 
aniinarum suarum periculo ac discriminc Christianis omnibus hoc ipsum 
incumbil, si praestare rem possunt,” No. 163“ Incumbit vero turn 
maxime . . . cum res jam ab ecclcsia ac supremo ejus moderatore, ponli- 
fice nimirum Romano, judicata est: ad ilium enim ex officio pertinet 
religionis ac divini cultus incolumitati prospicere et leprosos a mundis, 
nc inficiantur, seccrncre.” 

- Bdlarminus, do conciliorum autoritate, c. 17 : “ Summus poiitifex 
simpliciter et absolute est supra ecclcsiam uniyersam et supra concilium 
gcneralc, ita iit nullum in terris supra se indicium agnoscat.’^ 

^ Rellanninus de Romano pontitice, v. vi. : “ Asserimus, pontificem 
ut ponlificcm, etsi non habeat ullara meram temporalem potestatem, 
tamen habere in ordine ad bonum spirituale r.ummam potestatem dis- 
ponendi do temporalibus rebus omnium Christianorum.’' 
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invest him indirectly with this power. He compares the 
secular power to the body, and the spiritual to the soul of 
man; attributing to the Church a dominion over the State, 
similar to that which the soul exercises over the body. It 
is the right and the duty of the spiritual power to impose 
a curb on the temporal authority whenever the latter opposes 
an obstacle to the purposes of religion. It is not to be 
affirmed that the pope has claim to an immediate influence 
on the legislation of a state bat if a law were required 
for the safety of souls, and the sovereign refused to proclaim 
it, or should a law be found injurious to the welfare of souls, 
and the sovereign persisted obstinately in maintaining it, 
then the pope has indubitably the right to enact the first 
and annul the second. With this principle he was enabled 
to proceed to great lengths; for does not the soul command 
even the death of the body when this becomes needful? As 
a general rule, the pope certainly cannot depose a prince, 
but should it become needful to the safety of souls, he then 
possesses the right of changing the government, and of 
transferring it from one person to another.- 
' But to these assertions there lay the manifest objection, 
that the sovereign authority was also based on divine right. 

^Or if not, then what was its origin, and wherein consisted 
its inherent import and sanction ? 

^ The Jesuits made no scruple of deriving the power of the 
prince from the people; they blended into one system their 
doctrine of the papal omnipotence wirti their theory of the 
sovereignty of the people. This opinion had already been 

^ Bellarminus de Romano pontiflce, v. vi.: “Quantum ad personas, 
non potest papa ut papa ordinarie temporales principes deponere, etiain 
justa de causa, eo modo quo deponit episcopos, id est tanquam ordi- 
narius judex: tamen potest mutare regna et uni auferre alque altei'i 
conferre, tanquam summus princeps spiritualis, si id necossarium sit ad 
animarum salutem, etc.” 

- These doctrines are, in fact, nothing more than a revival of those 
held in the thirteenth century. Thomas Aquinas had already employed 
that comparison of the soul and body which here performs so con¬ 
spicuous a part: [“Potestas secularis subdilur spirituali siciit corpus 
animae.”] In the Tractatus de poteslate sumnii pontilicis in rebus 
temporalibus adversus G. Barclaium, Bellarmine brings forward more 
than seventy writers of different countries, who regard the power of the 
pope in nearly the same light as himself. 
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expressed more or less explicitly by Allen and Parsons, and 
it formed the foundation of their tenets. Bellarmine laboured 
to establish it in its utmost extent. He considers that God 
has not bestowed the temporal power on any one man in 
particular. It follows, consequently, that he has confided it 
to the many. Hence the temporal authority resides with 
the people, and the people confide it sometimes to one, 
sometimes to many, but always retaining the power of alter¬ 
ing the forms of government, of resuming the sovereignty, 
and of confiding it to new hands. Nor is it to be supposed 
that these views were peculiar to Bellarmine; they were, in 
fact, the doctrines prevalent in the Jesuit schools of that 
period. In a manual for confessors, which was disseminated 
throughout the Catholic world, and which had been revised 
by the Master of the Sacred Palace, (Magister Sacri Palatii,) 
the regal power is considered to be subject to the pope, not 
merely as regards the welfare of soulsd but also—and the 
assertion is made without ceremony—it is declared therein, 
that a sovereign may be deposed by the people for tyranny 
or neglect of his duties; and that another may be selected 
by the majority of the nation to fill his place.^ Franciscus 
Suarez, primarius professor of theology at Coimbra, has 
made it his especial object, in his defence of the Catholic 
against the Anglican church, to expound and confirm the 
doctrines of Bellarmine.^ But it is by Mariana that this 
idea of the sovereignty of the people is most fully elaborated. 
He has a manifest ^iCedilection for the subject, and setting 
forth all the questions that can arise on its different bearings, 

^ Aphorismi confessariorum cx doctorum senlentiis collecti, autore 
Emanuele Sa, nuper accurate expurgati a rev'"". P. IVI. sacri palatii, ed. 
Antv. p. 4S0. But the author adds, as though he had said too little : 
“ Quidam tamen juris periti putarunt summum pontificem suprema 
civili potestate pollere.” 

® Ibid. p. 508 (ed. Colon, p. 313) ; ‘‘Rex potest per rempublicain 
privari ob tyraunidem, et si non faciat officiuin suum ct cum est aliqua 
causa justa, et eligi potest alius a majore parte populi: quidam tamen 
solum tyrannidem causam putant.” 

^ R. P. l^raiic. Suarez Granatensis, etc., Befensio fidei Catholicae 
et Apostolicae adversus Anglicanae sectae errores, lib. iii. ; de summi 
pontificis supra temporales reges excellentia et potestate. It is very 
evident that Bellarmine’s doctrine, of the right of the people to resume 
the power they had delegated, had excited especial opposition. 
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he decides them without reserve to the advantage of the 
people, and the prejudice of the princely authority. He has 
no doubt that a prince may be deposed, nay, put to death, 
in the event of his actions becoming prejudicial to religion. 
He pronounces on Jacques Clement, who first took counsel 
of divines, and then proceeded to assassinate his king, an 
eulogium replete with pathetic declamation.^ In this he is 
at least entirely consistent. The fanaticism of the murderer 
had without doubt been inflamed by these very doctrines. 

For they had, indeed, been nowhere propounded with 
such furious vehemence as in France. Any thing more anti¬ 
royalist than the diatribes thundered from the pulpit by Jean 
Boucher, it would be impossible to find. It is in the Estates 
that this preacher considers the public might and majesty to 
be deposited : to them he attributes the power to bind and 
to loose; the inalienable sovereignty; the right of jurisdic¬ 
tion over sceptre and realm—for in them is the origin and 
source of all power; the prince proceeds from the people— 
not of necessity, or by compulsion, but by free choice. He 
adopts the views of Bellarmine as to the connection between 
Church and State ; and repeats the illustrative comparison of 
the body and soul. He declares the free choice of the people 
to be limited by one condition only : one thing alone is for¬ 
bidden—to select a heretic as sovereign; by doing this, the 
people would draw down the curse of God on their heads. 

How extraordinary a combination gf spiritual pretensions 

^ Mariana de rege et regis institutione. The following expressions 
are found among others: “ J^^* Clemens . . . cognito a thcologis, qiios 
era! sciscitatus, tyrannum jure interimi posse . . . caeso rege ingens sihi 
nomen fecit.” 

- Jean Boucher, Sermons, Paris, 1594, in varicnis places. 'Phe 
following words are found, p. 194: “ L’cglisc scigneurie les royaunics 
et cstats de la chrestienle, non pour y usurper puissance directe comme 
sur son propre temporel, mais l;ien indircclement pour einpeschcr quo 
rien ne se passe au temporel qui soil au prejudice du royaume de fesus 
Christ, comme par cy-devant il a este declare par la similitude clc la 
puissance de Tesprii sur le corps.” And further (p. 162) : ‘‘ X.a dilfercnce 
du prestre et du roi nous eclaircit cette matiere, le preste estant de Dieu 
seal, ce qui ne se pent dire du roi. Car si tous les rois cstoient mor(s, 
les peuples s’en pourruient bicn faire d’autres ; mais s’il n’y avoit plus 
aucun prestre, il faudroit que Jesus Christ vinst en i>ersoime pour on 
faire de nouveaux.” 
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and democratical ideas ; of absolute freedom and complete 
subjection, contradictory in itself, and utterly anti-national; 
but which, nevertheless, enchained the minds of men as by 
an inexplicable spell. 

The Sorbonne had, hitherto, defended the royal and 
national privileges with the utmost constancy against the 
pretensions of the ultra-montane priesthood. But when, 
after the assassination of the Guises, these tenets were 
preached from - all the pulpits; when it was proclaimed 
through the streets, and represented by symbols on the 
altars and in processions, that Henry III had rendered him¬ 
self unfit to wear the crown; the good burghers and in¬ 
habitants of the city,” as they called themselves, sought for 
aid, ‘‘ in the scruples of their conscience,” from the theo¬ 
logical faculty of the University of Paris, desiring to receive 
from this body a valid decision in regard to the legitimacy 
of their opposition to their sovereign. The Sorbonne assem¬ 
bled accordingly on the 7 th of January, 1589. Their decision 
is expressed -as follows :—“ After having heard the mature 
and unbiassed opinions of all the ‘ magistri; ’ after having 
examined many and various arguments, taken verbally, for 
the most part, from the Sacred Scriptures, the canon law, 
and papal ordinances, it has been declared by the dean of 
the faculty, without one dissenting voice;—first, that the 
people of this realm are absolved from the oath of allegiance 
and fidelity given by^hem to King Henry; further, that this 
people may combine together without scruple of conscience 
—may gather forces, arm themselves and collect money for 
the defence of the Roman Catholic and Apostolic religion 
against the abominable enterprises of the aforesaid king.” ^ 
Seventy members of the faculty were assembled on this 
occasion ; of these, the younger more particularly supported 
the resolutions with the most eager enthusiasm." 

•The general assent with which these theories were 

^ Responsum facultatis theologicac Parisiensis, printed in the Ad¬ 
ditions au Journal de Henry HI, vt)I. i. p. 317. 

" Thuaiuis, lib. 94, p. 25S, declares the number of those present tcj 
have been sixty only; and will not afiirm their unanimity, although 
the document alluded to expressly says : Audita omnium ct singiilorum 
magistrorum, qui ad septuaginta convenerant, deliberatione . . . con- 
clusum est nemine refragante.” 
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greeted, is, without doubt, principally attributable to their 
being at that moment the real expression of the facts—of 
the phenomena then passing before the eyes of the people. 
In the French troubles, an alliance had even been entered 
into between the ecclesiastical and popular oppositions ; 
each advancing from its own side to a junction with the 
other. The citizens of Paris were confirmed and kept steady 
in their resistance to their lawful sovereign, by a legate from 
the pope. Bellarmine himself was, for a certain period, in the 
train of the legate. The doctrines which he had elaborated 
in his learned solitude, and which he had so successfully, 
and with so logical a consistency, promulgated, were now 
embodied and expressed in the event which he witnessed, 
and which, in some measure, he had contributed to produce. 

The state of things here described was further promoted 
and favoured by the fact that Spain assented to these doc¬ 
trines, and that they were tolerated by a- prince so jealous 
of his power and prerogatives as was Philip 11 . The 
Spanish monarchy was, indeed, essentially based on a com¬ 
bination of ecclesiastical attributes. It may be gathered 
from many passages of Lope de Vega, that it was so under¬ 
stood by the nation, that, in their sovereign, the peoi)le 
loved the majesty of religion, and desired to see it repre¬ 
sented in his person; but, in addition to this, comes the 
circumstance, that Philip was allied, for the furtherance of 
Catholic restoration, not with the priests only, but also with 
the revolted people. The inhabitants of Paris reposed a 
more entire confidence in him than in the French princes, 
who were chiefs of the League. The Spanish king had, 
besides, a new support in the doctrines of the Jesuits. At 
some future time, he might have something to fear from this 
society; but they now upheld his policy by a justification 
at once religious and legitimate, from which even his con¬ 
sideration and dignity in Spain itself derived important 
advantages, and which eminently promoted the opening of 
his path to foreign enterprises. It was to this momentary 
utility of the Jesuit doctrines, rather than to their general 
purport and tendenc}^, that Philip of Spain gave his attention.^ 

^ Pedro Ribadeneira, in his book against Machiavelli, which was 
completed and presented to the prince of Spain as early as 1595, 
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And is not this usually the case with regard to political 
tenets ? Do these tenets arise out of the facts, or are they 
the originators and creators of events ? Are they cherished 
for their own sakes, or for the utility to which men believe 
they may be turned ? 


2. CONFLICT OF OPINIONS 

At no time, however, has either a power or a doctrine, 
least of all a political doctrine, gained prc-enainence in 
Europe to the extent of obtaining an absolute and undivided 
sovereignty. 

Wc cannot indeed conceive of any, which, when com¬ 
pared with the ideal, and with the highest demands of the 
human mind, shall not appear contracted, partial, and 
insufficient. 

A firm resistance has at all times arisen against every 
opinion that has laboured to obtain exclusive domination, 
and this antagonism proceeding from the inexhaustible 
depths of human life in its congregated masses, has invari¬ 
ably called new and vigorous energies into action. 

Perceiving and acknowledging that no power will rise 
into effectual existence which does not repose on the basis 
of opinion, we may further assert that in opinion it also finds 
its limits ; that conflicts of ideas by which great social results 
are elaborated, have invariably their completion also in the 
regions of thought and of conviction. 

Thus it now happened that the idea of a sacerdotal 
religion, supreme over all other authority, was encountered 
by a mighty opposition from that national independence 

repealed them, in a moderaled form il is true, still he did repeat them. 
Tratado dc la religion y virliides qiie deve tenor el principe Christiano 
para governar y consorvar siis csLados, contra lo que Nicolo Machiavollo 
y los politicos d’este tiempo ensehan. Anveres, 1597. lie considers 
princes as servants of llie Church, and not her judges; they are armed 
to punish heretics and other enemies and rebels to the Church, but not 
to give her laws, or to expound the will of God. lie repeats llie com- 
])arison of body and soul. The kingdom of the earth, as St. Gregory 
declares, must remain subjected to the kingdom of heaven. 
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which is the proper expression of the secular element in 
society. 

The Germanic institution of monarchy^ widely diffused 
among the nations of Romance or Latin origin^ and deeply 
rooted among them, has never been disturbed either by 
the pretensions of the priesthood or by the fiction of the 
sovereignty of the people, which last has in all cases been 
eventually proved untenable. 

The extraordinary connection into which these two 
principles had entered at the period we are considering, 
was opposed by the doctrine of the divine right of 
monarchy. 

It was next assailed by the Protestants, who appear to 
have been for some time wavering, with all the zealous 
eagerness of an adversary, wFo sees his opponent venture 
on a dangerous game, and attempting a path that must lead 
him to ruin. 

God alone, as the Protestants maintained, appoints 
princes over the human race; he reserves to himself the 
office of exalting and abasing them; of apportioning and 
moderating the powers they are called on to exercise. It 
is true that he no longer descends from heaven to point out 
with a visible finger the individual to whom authority shall 
belong, but by his eternal providence, laws and a settled 
order of things have been introduced into every kingdom, 
in accordance with which the ruler is chosen. If a prince 
attain the command by virtue of these #ippointed regulations, 
his right is unquestionable, as though God’s voice had said, 
“ This shall be your king.” God did indeed of old point 
out to his people, Moses, the Judges, and the first Kings; 
but when a fixed order bad once been established, those who 
afterwards succeeded to the throne were equally with them 
the anointed of God.^ 

From these principles the Protestants deduced the con¬ 
sequence, that obedience is due even to unjust and culpable 
princes. They argued that, no man being perfect, so, if it 

^ “ Explicalio controversiarum quae a nonnullis moventur ex Hcnrici 
Borbonii regis in regnum Franciae constitutionc .... opus .... a 
Tossano Bercheto lingoncnsi e Gallico in Latinuin sermoncm con- 
versum.” Sedani, 1590, cap. 2. 
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were once permitted to depart from the ordinance of God, 
men would avail themselves of the slightest defects as a pre¬ 
text for their deposition of a sovereign. They maintain that 
even heresy in the monarch did not suffice to absolve his 
subjects entirely from their allegiance. An impious father 
was not indeed entitled to obedience from his son, when his 
corhmands were in contravention of God’s law; but, on all 
other occasions, the son remains bound to pay him reverence 
and to continue in subjection. 

The effect would have been of much importance, had the 
Protestants alone devised and firmly upheld these opinions; 
but they became of infinitely greater moment from the fact 
that they gained acceptance with a part of the French 
Catholics, or rather, that these last arrived at similar con¬ 
clusions by their own unbiassed reflections. 

In spite of the papal excommunication, a band of good 
Catholics, of no inconsiderable numbers, maintained their 
allegiance to Henry III, and, on his death, transferred it 
to Henry IV. The Jesuits failed to influence this party, 
which was at no loss for arguments to defend the position 
it had taken up, without, on that account, departing from 
Catholicism. 

In the first instance, its members laboured to define the 
authority of the clergy and its relation to the secular poAver, 
from an^ opposite point of view to that adopted by the other 
side. They maintained that the spiritual kingdom is not of 
this world, and that the^power of the clergy relates to spiritual 
things only; it followed that excommunication, by its very 
nature, affected the participation in spiritual benefits only, 
and could in no case deprive a man of his temporal rights. 
In the case of a king of France, they further declared that 
he could not even be excluded from the communion of the 
Church, for this was among the rights that were inalienable 
from the banner of the lilies; ” how much less allowable, 
then, is the attempt to deprive him of his inheritance ! And 
where does it stand clearly written that subjects may rebel 
against their king and resort to arms against him ? God has 
appointed him; therefore it is that he calls himself king by the 
grace of God. There is but one case in which a subject may 
lawfully refuse him obedience; namely, if he should command 
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anything running counter to the laws of God.^- From this 
doctrine of divine right, they then concluded that it was not 
only lawful for them to acknowledge a Protestant king, but 
even their duty to do so. Such as God has given the king, so 
must the subject accept him; to obey him is the command 
of God; no ground can exist that should justify depriving 
a sovereign of his right.^ They further declared that their 
decision was that most “advantageous to the Catholic cause : 
they maintained that Henry IV was judicious, mild, and just; 
that nothing but good was to be expected from him. Should 
he be rejected, inferior pretenders to power would rise on 
every side, and, in the universal discord that would ensue, 
the Protestant party would find means to acquire complete 
predominance.^ 

Thus there arose within the bosom of Catholicism itself 
an opposition to those pretensions ’ which the papacy had 
been emboldened, by the revival, to put forth; and from 
the very first it was doubtful whether power would be found 
in Rome for its suppression. The tenets maintained by this 
party were not, perhaps, entirely matured; their defenders 
were less practised than those of the Jesuit pretensions, but 
they were firmly rooted in the convictions of the European 
world; the position assumed by those upholding them was 
in itself entirely just and blameless, and they derived an 
important advantage from the fact tliat the papal doctrines 
were in close alliance with the Spanish power. 

The sovereignty of Philip II se<Aied daily to become 
more perilous to the general freedom ; it awakened through¬ 
out Europe that jealous aversion, which proceeds less from 
the acts of violence committed, than from the apprehension 
of such violence, and from that sense of danger to freedom 
which seizes on the minds of men, although they cannot 
clearly account to themselves for its presence. 

So intimate a connection now existed between Rome 

^ I here follow an extract from'an anonymous writing which ap¬ 
peared at Paris, in 158S, and which I find in Cayet: Collection iini- 
verselle des m^noires, vol. Ivi. p, 44. 

^ Etienne Pasquier ; Recherches de France, pp. 341, 344. 

Exposition in Thuanus, lib. xcvii, p. 2>^6 : “ Scctarios dissoluto 
nnperio et singulis regni partibus a reliquo corpore divisis, potentiores 
fore. 
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and Spain, that the opponents of the papal claims were also 
antagonists to the progress of the Spanish power: they 
hereby performed an office now become needful to the 
safety of Europe, and could thus not fail of obtaining appro- 
bation and support. A secret sympathy united the nations ; 
determined allies arose unsolicited and from unexpectecl 
quarters in aid of the national party of French Catholics; 
they appeared in Italy itself before the eyes of the pope, 
and first of all in Venice. 

Some few years previously, in 1582, a change had 
taken place in Venice, which was effected silently, and was 
almost overlooked in the history of the republic, but was 
nevertheless of powerful influence. Up to that period, all 
affairs of moment had been confided to a few patricians— 
men advanced in years, who had been chosen from a small 
circle of families ; but, at the time we are contemplating, a 
discontented majority in the senate, consisting principally 
of the younger members, had instituted a successful struggle 
for a share in the administration, to which they were beyond 
doubt entitled by the letter of the constitution. 

It is true that even the previous government had ever 
maintained a zealous guard over the Venetian independence, 
and had sedulously asserted it on all occasions; but it hacl 
always coalesced, so far as was by any means practicable, 
in the views of the Church and of Spain. The new adminis¬ 
tration no longer adhered to this policy; they rather evinced 
an inclination, from tlfb mere spirit of opposition, to throw 
difficulties in the path of those powers. 

In this mode of proceeding, the interests of the Venetians 
were moreover nearly engaged. 

For they remarked wdth displeasure, on the one hand, 
that the doctrine of papal omnipotence, and of the blind 
obedience due to the pontiff, was preached among them also ; 
while, on the other, they anticipated the total destruction of 
the balance of power in Europe, should the Spaniards succeed 
in organizing a predominant influence in France. The 
liberties of Europe seemed hitherto secured by the hostility 
subsisting between those two countries. 

It thus happened, that the course and results of events 
in France were observed with redoubled strength of interest; 
yoL. II. ^ c 
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and writings in defence of the royal prerogative were seized 
on with avidity. An extraordinary influence was exercised 
by a society of statesmen and men of letters, which assembled 
at the house of Andrea Morosini. Leonardo Donato and 
Niccolo Contarini, each of whom held afterwards the ofhee 
of doge, were among its members, as was Domenico Molino, 
subsequently a leading ruler in the republic, Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, and other distinguished men: all these persons were 
then of an age at which men are best fitted, not only to assi¬ 
milate new ideas, but also to retain them with tenacity, and 
carry them out to their consequences. They were all decided 
opponents of ecclesiastical pretensions, and of the Spanish 
ascendancy.^ It must always be highly important to the 
construction and the efficiency of a political system, even 
when it is based on facts, that men of talent should be found 
to stand forward as representing it in their own persons, 
and that they should agree among each other to disseminate 
its principles, each in his own immediate circle. This is of 
increased importance in a republic. 

Under these circumstances, men did not content them¬ 
selves with mere thoughts and inclinations. The Venetians 
had felt confidence in Henry IV from the very commence¬ 
ment of his career; they had believed him capable of reviving 
the fortunes of France, and restoring the lost balance of 
power. They were bound by manifold obligations to the 
pope, who had excommunicated Plenry, and \vere encom¬ 
passed both on land and sea by the Spaniards, who desired 
to destroy that prince. The extent of their power was not 
such as to command great influence in the world, yet the 
Venetians were the first of all the Catholics who had courage 
to acknowledge Henry of Navarre as king of France. When 
his accession was notified to them by their ambassador 
Mocenigo, they at once empowered that functionary to 

^ In the anonymous Vita di Fra Paolo Sarpi (l)y Fra Fulgentio), p, 
104, in Grisclini’s Memoirs of Fra Paolo, pp. 40, 78, and in various 
passages of Foscarini, we find notices of this ridotlo Jl/aun’ce;io. In 
addition to those before mentioned, Pietro and Giaco[)o Contarini, 
Giacopo Morosini, and Leonardo Mocenigo also belonged to it, though 
not attending so regularly as the first-named; as did likewise Anlonii^ 
Quirini, Giacopo Marcello, Marino Zanc, and Alessandro Malipicru, 
who, old as he was, constantly accompanied Fra Paolo hfunc. 
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congratulate Henry on the occasion/ Their example did 
not fail to influence others. Although the Grand Duke Fer¬ 
dinand of Tuscany had not courage for a public acknow¬ 
ledgment of the new sovereign, he nevertheless entered into 
relations of personal friendship with him.“ The Protestant 
prince suddenly beheld himself surrounded by Catholic allies, 
—nay, received into their protection and shielded by them 
from the supreme head of their own Church. 

At all times when an important decision is to be made, 
the public opinion of Europe is invariably declared in a 
manner that admits of no doubt. Fortunate is he on whose 
side it takes its stand. Thenceforth his undertakings are 
accomplished with greatly increased facility. This power 
now favoured the cause of Henry IV. The ideas connected 
with his name had scarcely found expression; they were 
nevertheless already so influential as to make it not alto¬ 
gether impossible that the papacy itself might be won over 
to their side. 


3. LATTER TIMES OF SIXTUS V 

We return once again to Sixtus V. Plis internal ad¬ 
ministration, and the part he took in the restoration of the 
Church, have already^been considered: we will now give 
some few words to the description of his policy in general. 

In doing this, we cannot fail to remark the extraordinary 
fact, that the inexorable justice exercised by this pontiff, 
the rigid system of finance that he established, and the close 
exactitude of his domestic economy, were accompanied by 
the most inexplicable disposition to political plans of fantastic 
extravagance. 

What strange ideas were permitted to enter his head 1 

Fie flattered himself for a long time that his power would 
suffice to put an end to the Turkish empire. He formed 

^ Andreac Maiiroceni Ilistoriarum Vcnctarum, lib. xiii. p. 54S. 

^ Galluzzi; Istoria del Granducato di Toscana, lib. v. (tom- v. p. 

78 )- 
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relations in the East,—with the Persians, with certain Arab 
chiefs, and with the Druses. He fitted out galleys and 
hoped to obtain others from Spain and Tuscany. He fancied 
he should thus be enabled to co-operate by sea with Stephen 
Bathory, king of Poland, who was appointed to make the 
principal attack by land. For this undertaking, Sixtus 
hoped to combine all the forces of the north-east and south¬ 
west. He even persuaded himself that Russia would not 
only enter into alliance with the king of Poland, but would 
consent to subject herself to his command. 

Another time he amused himself with the notion that 
he could make the conquest of Egypt, either by his own 
resources, or with the aid of Tuscany alone. On this hope 
he founded the most extensive designs : the formation of a 
passage to connect the Red Sea with the hleditcrranean; ^ 
the restoration of commerce as pursued by the ancients, and 
the conquest of the Holy Sepulchre. But supposing these 
plans should be found not immediately practicable, might 
not an incursion at least be made into Syria, in order to 
have the tomb of the Saviour hewn out of the rock by skil¬ 
ful masters in their craft, and brought, carefully wrapt and 
protected, to Italy ? He already entertained the hope of 
seeing this sanctuary, the most sacred in the world, erected 
in Montalto. Then would his native province, the March 
of Ancona, where the Holy House of Loret) was already 
placed, comprise wdthin its limits both the birth-place and 
tomb of the Redeemer. • 

These were plans, or rather—for that word has too 
definite a meaning—these were fantasies, castles in the 
air, of the most extraordinary character. Plow flagrantly 
are these visions in disaccord with the stern reality, the 
rigid practical activity, earnestly pressing forward to its 
end, by which this pontiff was distinguished ! 

\Vq may nevertheless be permitted to declare, that even 

1 Dispaccio GriUl, 23 Agosto, 15S7 : “(II papa) entro a parlar 
della fossa che li re clclT Ei^itto havevam) falta [)cr passar del marc 
rosso nel mar mediterraneo ” Sometimes he formed the pri)jecL of 
attacking Egypt single-handed. “ Scopri la causa del dcsiderar danari 
per inipiegarli in una armata che vorria far solo per I'impresa dell’ 
pgitto e pagar (Quelle gtilce die ajutassoro a far quclla impresa,” 
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these had their origin in the exuberance of thoughts too 
mighty for accomplishment. 

The elevation of Rome into the acknowledged metropolis 
of Christendom, to which, after a certain lapse of years, 
all nations, even those of America, were to resort,—the 
conversion of ancient monuments into memorials of the 
subjugation of heathenism by the Christian faith,—the ac¬ 
cumulation of a treasure, formed of money borrowed and 
paying interest, as a basis for the secular po\ver of the 
papal states,—all these are purposes surpassing the limits 
of the practicable, which found their origin in the ardour 
of religious enthusiasm, but which were yet highly in¬ 
fluential in determining the restless activity of this pontiff’s 
character. 

From youth upw^ard, the life of man, active or passive, 
is but the reflection of his hopes and wishes. I'he present, 
if we may so speak, is compassed round by the future, and 
the soul resigns itself with unwearied constancy to anticipa¬ 
tions of personal happiness. But as life advances, these 
desires and expectations become attached to more extensive 
interests; they aspire to the completion of some great 
object in science, in politics, in the more important general 
concerns of life; they expand, in a word, into cares for the 
universal interest. In the case of our Franciscan, the 
fascination and stimulus of personal hopes had been ever 
all the more po^verful, because he had found himself 
engaged in a career \?l)ich opened to him the most exalted 
prospects : they had accompanied him from step to step, 
and had sustained his spirit in the extremity of his obscure 
penury. He had eagerly seized on every word foreboding 
prosperity, had treasured it in the depths of his heart, and, 
in the anticipation of success, had connected with each 
some magnificent design suggested by monkish enthusiasm. 
At length his utmost hopes were realized; from a beginning 
the least auspicious, the most hopeless, he had risen to the 
highest dignity in Christendom,—a dignity of which, eminent 
as it was, he yet entertained a conception exaggerated beyond 
the reality. He believed himself immediately selected by a 
special providence for the realization of those ideas that 
floated before his imagination. 
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Even when arrived at the possession of supreme power, 
he retained the habit and faculty of discerning, amidst all 
the complexities of general politics, whatever opportunity 
might present itself for magnificent enterprises, and cm* 
ployed himself in projects for their execution. But to the 
charms of power and lasting renown he was profoundly 
sensible; hence in all his acts we descry an element of a 
strictly personal character predominant. I'hc lustre sur¬ 
rounding himself he desired to see diffused over all im¬ 
mediately belonging to or connected with him, his family, 
his birth-place, his native province. This wish was never¬ 
theless invariably subordinate to his interest in the general 
welfare of Catholic Christendom: his mind was ever 
accessible to the influence of grand and elevated ideas. 
A certain difference is, however, to be remarked. To 
one portion of his plans he could himself give effectual 
accomplishment; for the execution of the other, he was 
compelled to depend on external aid. As a consequence, 
we perceive that he applied himself to the first witli the 
inexhaustible activity which results from conviction, en¬ 
thusiasm, and ambition. With regard to the latter, on the 
contrary, he was by no means so earnest, whether because 
he was by nature distrustful, or because the chief part in 
the execution, and consequently in the gain and glory, had 
to be resigned to others. If we inquire what he really 
accomplished, towards the completion of his oriental pro¬ 
jects, for example, we perceive that he did no more 
than form alliances, exchange letters, issue admonitions, 
and take similar steps,—all preliminary only. That any 
measures, effectively adapted to the end he proposed, were 
ever taken, we cannot perceive. Fie would form the plan 
with all the eagerness of an excitable imagination, but since 
he could not immediately proceed to action, and the 
accomplishment of the work lay in remote distance, his 
will was not efficiently exerted, the project by which he 
had perhaps been considerably occupied was snfiered to 
fall into oblivion, while some other succeeded to its place. 

At the moment now in question, the pope was absorbed 
by the grandest views connected with the undertaking 
against Henry IV. He anticipated a decisive victory for 
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strict Catholicism, and hoped to see the universal supremacy 
of the pontificate fully restored,—his whole life for the 
moment was engrossed by these prospects. He was 
persuaded that all the Catholic states were entirely agreed 
on this point, and would turn the whole force of their 
united powers against the Protestant who laid claim to 
the kingdom of France. 

In this direction of his thoughts, and while thus ardently 
zealous, he was made acquainted with the fact that a 
Catholic power—one too with which he had believed him¬ 
self on particularly good terms — Venice, namely — had 
offered congratulations to that very Protestant. He was 
profoundly afflicted by this proceeding. For a moment he 
attempted to restrain the republic from taking further steps; 
he entreated the Venetians to wait. Time, he assured 
them, brought forth marvellous fruits ; he had himself 
learned from the good and venerable senators to x^ermit 
their arrival at maturity.’ 

Notwithstanding this request, the republic persisted, and 
acknowledged De Maisse, the former ambassador of France, 
after he had received his new credentials as plenipotentiary 
of Henry IV. Hereupon the pope proceeded from exhorta¬ 
tions to menaces. He declared that he should well know 
what it behoved him to do, and commanded that the old 
“monitoria” proclaimed against the Venetians in the time 
of Julius II should be sought out, and the formula of a new 
one x^repared. * 

It was yet not without pain and deep regret that he did 
this ; let us listen for a moment to the words of the pontiff, 
as uttered in conference with the ambassador, wflrom the 
Venetians sent to him on this occasion. 

To fall at variance with those whom we do not love,’’ 
said the pope, “ that is no such great misfortune; but with 
those whom one loves, that is indeed a sorrow. Yes ! it 
will cause us much grief”—he laid his hand.on his breast— 
“ to break with Venice. 

But Venice has offended us. Navarre ! ”—it was thus 
he called Henry IV—“ Navarre is a heretic, excommunicated 

1 9th Sett. 15S9 : “Che per amor di Dio non si vada tanlo avanti 
con questo Navarra j che si stia a veder, 
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by the Holy See : and yet Venice, in defiance of all our 
remonstrances, has acknowledged him. 

“ Does the Signory make pretension to he the most 
sovereign power of the earth? Does it belong to Venice to 
give example to all the rest of the world ? There is still a 
king of Spain,—there is still an Emperor. 

“ Has the republic any fear of Navarre ? We will defend 
her, if it be necessary, with all our force,—we have nerve 
enough. 

“ Or does the republic propose to inflict some injury on 
us ? God himself would be our defender. 

“ The republic should prize our friendship beyond that 
of Navarre ; we can do more for her welfare. 

“ I beseech you to recall at least one step. The Catholic 
king has recalled many because we desired it; not from fear 
of us, for our strength, as compared with his, is but as a fly 
compared with an elephant; but he has done it from love, 
and because it was the pope who had spoken, the vice¬ 
gerent of Christ, who prescribes the rule of faith to him, 
and to all others. Let the Signory do as much; they can 
easily find some expedient that shall serve as the pretext; 
that cannot be difficult for them, they have wise and aged 
men enough, every one of whom would be capable of 
governing a world.’' ^ 

But so much was not said without eliciting a reply. The 

^ DisiDaccio Donato, 25 Nov. 1589, Tlie^ope sjvake for so long a 
time, that the ambassadors said it would have taken them an hour and 
a half to read it before the senate, had they written it all down. Among 
other matters, he continually insisted on the effects of excommunication ; 
“Tre sono stati scommunicati, il re passato, il principe di Condc, il re 
di Navarra. Due .sono malamente niorti, il terzo ci travaglia, e Dio 
per nostro esercitio lo mantiene ; ma finira anche esso e terminara male: 
dubitiamo punto di lui.—2 Dec. Il papa publica un solennissimo 
giubileo per invitar ogn’ uno a dover pregar S. Divina Ma. per la 
quiete et augumento della fede Cattolica,” [Three have been excom¬ 
municated ; the late king, the prince of Conde, and the king of Navarre. 
Two of them have met with an evil death, the third .still vexes us ; and 
God upholds him for the exercise of our faith ; but he also will finish, 
and will come to a bad end : we need have no doubt concerning him.— 
2nd Dec. The pope published a most solemn jubilee, inviting all to 
supplicate the Divine Majesty for the peace and extension of the 
Catholic faith.] During this jubilee, Sixtus would see no one, “per 
viver a se stesso et a sue divotioni.’’ 
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envoy extraordinary of the Venetians was Leonardo Donato, 
a member of the society we have described as assembled by 
Andrea Morosini. He was deeply imbued with the- spirit 
of the ecclesiastical and political opposition, was a man of 
what would now be called the most consummate skill in 
diplomacy, and had already successfully conducted many 
difficult and delicate negotiations. • 

The various motives by which the Venetians w^ere in- - 
fluenced could not well be set forth in Rome; Donato, 
therefore, gave prominence to those which the pope had in 
common with the republic, and which were consequently 
assured of finding acceptance with his holiness. 

Was it not manifest, for example, that the Spanish pre¬ 
dominance in the south of Europe became more decided, 
and more perilous from year to year? The pope felt this 
as deeply as any other Italian prince. He could take no 
step in Italy even at this time, without first obtaining the 
consent of Spain; what then would be the state of things 
when the Spaniards should have gained the mastery in 
France? On this consideration, then, on the necessity for 
maintaining the balance of power in Europe, and on the 
means by which it might be restored, Donato principally 
insisted. He laboured to prove that the republic, fur from 
seeking to offend the pope, had rather arranged her policy 
with a view to defending and promoting the most important 
interests of the papal see. 

The pope listened^to his words, but appeared to be 
utterly immoveable, and by no means to be convinced. 
Donato resigned all hope of accomplishing any thing, and 
requested an audience of leave.^ This he obtained on 
the 16th of December, 1589, when the pontiff assumed an 
appearance of intending to refuse him his blessing. Yet 
Sixtus was not so perfectly enslaved but that arguments of 
sound reason produced their effect. He was self-willed, 
imperious, and obstinate; yet his convictions were not alto¬ 
gether incapable of change : it was not impossible to lead 
him into new views of things, and he was in the main good- 
natured. Even while continuing the dispute, and stubbornly 

^ Dispaccio Donato : ‘‘Dopo si lango negotio restando privo d’ogni 
speranza.” 
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defending his position, he felt himself moved in his heart, 
and even convinced. In the midst of that audience he 
became suddenly mild and compliant. ‘‘ He who has a col¬ 
league,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ has a master. I will speak to the 
congregation; I will tell them that I have been angry with 
you, but that you have overcome my resentment.” They 
waited some days longer, when the pope declared that he 
could not approve what the republic had done, but he would 
refrain from adopting the measures he had contemplated 
against her. He gave Donato his blessing and embraced him.’- 

This may be called an almost insensible change of mere 
personal feeling. The most important results were, never¬ 
theless, involved in it. The pope himself permitted the 
rigour with which he had persecuted the Protestant king to 
relax. Neither would he absolutely condemn the Catholic 
party attached to Henry, by which his former policy had 
been opposed. A first step is always important; because 
the whole tendency of the course pursued is involved in 
and determined by it. This was instantly perceived on 
the part of the opposition : it had originally sought only to 
exculpate itself; it now proceeded to attempt to convince 
and gain over the pope himself. 

Monscigneur de Luxembourg soon after appeared in 
Italy, bearing a charge from the princes of the blood and 
Catholic peers attached to Henry IV. Lie was permitted to 
enter Rome, in January, 1590; and^ in spite of the warning 
representations of the Spaniards, Sixtus granted him an 
audience. The envoy expatiated particularly on the per¬ 
sonal qualities of Henry, placing his courage, magnanimity, 
and kindness of heart in the most brilliant liglrt. 'fhe pope 
was quite enchanted with this description. “ In good truth,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘it repents me that I liave excommunicated 
him.” Luxembourg declared that his lord and king would 
now render himself 'worthy of absolution ; and, at the feet 
of his holiness, would return into the bosom of the Catholic 
church. “ In that case,” replied the pope, “I will embrace 
and console him.” 

^ Dispaccio Donato: Finalmente, inspiralo dal Signor Dio,- 

disse di contentarsene {to give them his ])lessing) e di cssersi lasciato 
vincer da noi.” 
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For alrCcady his imagination was powerfully excited, and 
he at once conceived the boldest hopes from these advances. 
He suffered himself to believe that the Protestants were pre¬ 
vented from returning to the Catholic church by political 
aversion' to Spain, rather than by religious convictions 
in hostility with those of the Roman see ; and thought he 
ought not to repel them. There was already an English 
ambassador in Rome—one from Saxony was announced. 
The pontiff was perfectly ready to hear them. Would to 
God,” he exclaimed, “ they would all come to our feet 1 ” ^ 

The extent of the change that had taken place in the 
convictions of Sixtus V was made manifest by the mode of 
his proceeding towards Cardinal Morosini, his legate in 
France. The forbearance of this minister towards Henry III 
had, in earlier days, been reproved as a crime ; and he had 
returned to Italy, laljouring under his sovereign’s displeasure. 
He was now brought into the Consistory by Cardinal 
MontalLo, and Sixtus received him with the declaration that 
he rejoiced to sec a cardinal of his own creation, as was 
Morosini, obtaining universal approbation.^ He was invited 
to the table of Donna Camilla. 

How greatly must this total change have astonished the 
strict Catholic world ! The pope evinced a favourable dis¬ 
position towards a Protestant whom he had himself excom¬ 
municated ; and who, according to the ancient ordinances 
of the Church, had rendered himself incapable even of 
receiving absolution, by the commission of a double 
apostasy. 

That from all tlfis there should result a reaction, was 
in the nature of things, lire party holding rigid Catholic 

^ Dispaccio Donato, 13 Genn. 1590. ‘‘II papa Liasima I’opinione 

dc’ cardinali c d’altri predati chc lo stimulano a dover licentiar csso 
signor de Ducenbiirg, o li accusa chc vogliano farsi suo pedante (his 
prompter, as we should say), in quello che ha studiato tiitto il tempo 
della vita sua. Soggiunsc c'he haveria caro che la regina dlnghilterra, 
il duca di Sassonia e tutti gli altri andassero a suoi piedi con bona dis- 
posilionc: chc dispiaccrh a S. che andassero ad altri principi 
(catholics, of course) ct havesscro commiinicatione con loro, ma si con- 
solava (piando vadino a suoi i:>iedi a dimandar perdono.” 

- Dispaccio, 3 Marzo: “Dicedi consolarsi assai ch’cgli soa creatura 
fussG di tutti tanto celebrato. Il cl"'*’ Morosini acquista molto honorc e 
riputatione per la soa relatione delle cose di Francia.” 
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opinions was not so entirely dependent on the pope as to 
make their opposing him out of the question ; and the 
Spanish power supplied them with a support of which they 
eagerly availed themselves. 

The adherents of the League in France accused the pope 
of avarice. They asserted that he would not open his purse, 
but desired to retain all the money he had heaped up in the 
Castle of St. Angelo for his nephews and other connections. 
A Jesuit in Spain preached publicly on the deplorable con¬ 
dition of the Church. “ It was not the republic of Venice 
only that favoured the heretics ; but—hush, hush,” he said, 
placing his finger on his lips, ‘‘ but even the pope himself.” 
These words resounded through Italy. Sixtus V had become 
so sensitive on these subjects, that when the General of the 
Capuchins proclaimed an exhortation to general prayers, 
to invoke the favour of God for the affairs of the Church,” 
he considered this as a personal affront, and suspended the 
Capuchin. 

Nor was the effect confined to mere hints and private 
complaints. On the 22nd of March, 1590, the Spanish 
ambassador appeared in the papal apartments to make a 
formal protest in the name of his sovereign against the pro¬ 
ceedings of the pope.^ There was an opinion, as these 
things shew us, more orthodox, more Catholic, than that of 
the pope himself. The Spanish ambassador now appeared 
in the palace to give this opinion effect and expression 
before the very face of the pontiff. It was an extraordinary 

' The following questions were laid before the pontiff by tlie Spanish 
envoy so early as the loth of March : “ Li ha ricercato la risposta sopra 
le tre cose, cioe di licentiar Lucenbiirg, iscommunicar li cardinal! et 
altri prelati che seguono il Navarra, e prometter di non habililar mai 
esso Navarra alia successione della corona.” [He demanded a reply as 
to three things ; that is, the dismissal of Luxembourg, the excommunica¬ 
tion of the cardinals and other prelates adhering to Navarre; and the 
assurance that he would never render this Navarre eligible to the crown 
of France.] Fie had besides given notice of a protest, whereupon the 
pope menaced him with excommunication : “ Minaccia di iscommunicar 
quei e castigarli nella vita che ardiranno di tenlar quanto egli li havea 
detto, cacciandolo inanzi e serrandogli in faccia la porta.” [He threatens 
to excommunicate and inflict capital punishment on all who shall dare 
to attempt what he had intimated, driving him forth, and closing the 
door in his face.] 
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incident: the ambassador knelt on one knee and entreated 
his holiness for permission to execute the commands of his 
lord. The pope requested him to rise, saying it would be 
heresy to pursue the course he was contemplating against the 
vicar of Christ. The ambassador would not suffer himself 
to -be disconcerted. “ His holiness,” he began, “ ought to 
proclaim the excommunication of all adherents of the king 
of Navarre without distinction. His holiness should declare 
that Navarre was incapable of ascending the French throne 
under every circumstance and for all time. If this were not 
done, the Catholic king would abandon his allegiance to his 
holiness, for the majesty of Spain could not permit the cause 
of Christ to be brought to ruin.” ^ Scarcely would the pope 
allow him to utter his protest to this extent; he exclaimed 
that this was not the business of the king. The ambassador 
rose, then knelt down again, resolved to continue. The 
pope called him a stone of offence and went away. Tut 
Olivarez was not yet content and would not permit himself 
to be baffled; he declared that he would and must complete 
his protest, should the pope condemn him to the loss of his 
head; he knew well that the king would avenge him and 
bestow the recompense of his fidelity on his children. 
Sixtus V, on the other hand, was violently enraged. He 
maintained that no prince on earth was empowered to 
dictate to the pope, who is appointed by God as the 
superior of every other sovereign ; that the proceedings of 
the ambassador were positively sacrilegious; his instructions 
authorized him to make protestation only in -the event of 
the pontiffs evincing indifference towards the cause of the 
League. How did he know that this was the case? Did 
the ambassador pretend to direct the steps of his holiness ? 

Catholicism in its genuine forms appeared now to have 
but one aim—one undivided opinion. It seemed in the road 
to victory, and on the very point of success; but there were 

^ “Che S. S'\ dichiari iscommunicali tiitti quei che scgiiilano in 
Francia il Navarra c tulti gli altri che quovis modo li dessero ajulo, 
0 che dichiari esso Navarra incapace perpetuamente alia corona di 
Francia; altramentc che il re suo si lever^. della obecUenza della chiesa, 
e prociirera che non sia fatta ingiuria alia causa di Christo e che l?i 
piet^t e la religione soa sia conosejutad’ 
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formed unexpectedly within it two parties—two systems 
of opinion opposing each other politically and ecclesiasti¬ 
cally; the one disposed to make aggressions^ the other 
prepared for resistance. The struggle was commenced by 
each party exerting its utmost power in the effort to win over 
the head of the Church to its own side. The one already 
held possession of the pope, and now laboured to retain him 
by menaces, bitterness, and almost by force. Towards the 
other a secret feeling had disposed him at a very critical 
moment, and this now sought to secure him entirely for 
itself: attempts were made to allure him by promises; the 
most attractive prospects were displayed before him. For 
the decision of the contest, the question to which party 
the pontiff should attach himself, was one of the utmost 
importance. 

The demeanour of this pope, so renowned for active 
energy and decision of character, was at that moment such 
as to fill us with amazement. 

When letters arrived from Philip II, expressing the 
determination of that sovereign to uphold the rightful cause 
and support the League with all the force of his kingdom,— 
nay, with his own blood,—the pope was instantly full of 
zeal. Never would he expose himself, as he then de¬ 
clared, to the disgrace of not having opposed a heretic like 
Navarre.^ 

He was none the less soon afterwards perceived to incline 
towards the opposite side. When th% difficulties in which the 
affairs of France involved him were represented to the pon¬ 
tiff, he exclaimed, that if Navarre were present, he would 
entreat him on his knees to become Catholic. 

No prince was ever placed in a more extraordinary 
position with regard to his plenipotentiary than that occupied 
by Sixtus V in relation to his legate Gaetano, whom he had 

^ He declared, even in the ^Consistory, ‘'di haver scritto al re con 
sua propria mano, die procurera sempre con tutte le sue forze spiriluali 
e temporali die mai riesca re di Francia alcuno die non sia di coiiipha 
sodisfattioiie alia Sua Cattolica Maesta.” So early as Jan. 1590, the 
ambassadors say that, in his negotiations, the pope speaks of his designs 
to one in one sense, and to another in a sense totally different: il 
papa nolle trattationi parla con uno ad un niodo con suoi disegiii et ad 
Un altro con altri (disegni). ” 
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5ent to France during the time of his most intimate alliance 
with the Spaniards. The pontiff had certainly not yet gone 
over to the side of the French* but his mind had been ren¬ 
dered irresolute, and he had been brought into a state of 
neutrality. Without the slightest regard to this change, the 
legate pursued his original instructions. When Henry IV 
besieged Paris after the victory of Ivry, it was from the papal 
legate that he experienced the most effectual resistance. In 
his presence it was that the magistrates and leaders of the 
people took an oath never to capitulate or make terms with 
Navarre. By the dignity attached to his spiritual office, and 
by a deportment remarkable for address and firmness, 
Gaetano succeeded in holding them to their engagements.^ 

It was, in fact, by the party attached to rigidly orthodox 
Catholicism that the superiority in strength was finally 
manifested. 

Olivarez compelled the pope to dismiss Luxembourg, 
although under the pretext of a pilgrimage to Loreto. 
Sixtus had intended to select Monsignor Serafino, who was 
believed to hold French opinions, for a mission to France. 
Olivarez uttered loud complaints and threatened to appear 
no more at the audience ; the pope replied that he might 
depart in God’s name. Olivarez, nevertheless, eventually 
prevailed, and the mission of Serafino was laid aside. There 
is an invincible force in an orthodox opinion, adhered to 
with unflinching steadfastness, and more especially when it 
is advocated by a man of vigorous mind. Olivarez had the 
congregation which managed affairs connected with France, 
and which had been constituted in earlier times, in his favour. 
In July, 1590, in accordance with an earlier agreement, 
negotiations were entered into on the question of uniting the 
pa]:)al forces with the Spanish against Henry IV, who was 
then laying siege to Paris. It was the time when Alexander 
Farncse was preparing to lead his army, which had been tried 
in the Netherlands, across the French frontier. The number 
of troops which the pope would send to join him under the 
Duke of Urbino was settled,^ and to friends who advised 

^ Discours veritable ct notable dii siege cle la ville dc Paris cn Pan 
1590, in Villeroy, Mcmoircs d’Estat, tom. ii. p. 417. 

^ The king was to furnish 20,000 foot soldiers and 3,000 cavalry; 
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him to remain neutral Sixtus replied that he must do some¬ 
thing in the matter. The treaty was concluded after a warm 
exchange of opinions, but the pope then delayed the fulfil¬ 
ment of the contract. He demanded secure retreats for his 
army and an outspoken understanding on the subject with 
the Catholics.^ Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that 
he had meanwhile abandoned the other party. 

There was at the papal court, at this very moment, an 
agent from Lesdiguieres, one of the leaders of the Huguenots, 
an envoy from the Landgrave, and an emissary from 
England. The imperial ambassador was further alarmed 
by the approach of the Saxon envoy, whose arrival was 
expected, and against whose suggestions, which he greatly 
dreaded, he was already seeking means of defence. The 
intrigues of Chancellor Crell extended their effect even to 
Rome.2 

Thus did the powerful prince of the Church, the sovereign 
who lived in the persuasion that he was invested with a direct 
authority over the whole earth, and who had amassed a 
treasure that might well have enabled him to perform some 
mighty deed, remain undecided and incapable of action when 
the moment for decision had arrived. 

the pope 15,000 infantry and 2,000 horse. “Li ambasciatori sollicilano 
con li cardinali la conclusione e sottoscrittione del capitolato.” [The 
ambassadors pressed the cardinals for the conclusion and signing of the 
treaty.] (Disp. 14 July.) The pope proposed in the congregation 
the question: “Anelectio regis Franciae, vacante prlncipe ex corporc 
sanguinis, spectet ad pontificem? ” Esortato a star ncutralc, laudando 
il consiglio risponde non poter restar a far qualche cosa. [Being ex¬ 
horted to remain neutral, he commended that advice ; but declared 
that he could not refrain from doing something.] (Disp. 28 July.) 
The despatch of the 21 July says, in the meantime : Laodigeres haveva 
mandate un suo huomo a trattar con S. il quale ha trattato lunga- 
mente seco. [Lesdiguieres had sent one of his creatures to treat with 
his holiness, who talked with the same at great length.] 

^ Despatch of the Duke of Sessa, Aug. 7, 1590, to Philip IT, in 
Illibner, Sixte-Quint III, 499. 

^ The fact that the imperial ambassador warned the po]')e against 
Saxon insinuation cannot otherwise be explained. “ L’ambasciatorc 
dell’ imperatore prega il pontefice di non voler ascoltare quel huomo 
che vien detto esser mandate dal duca di Sassonia, in quello chc fusse 
di pregiuditio del suo patron e della casa d’Austria: e cosi li vicp 
promesso,” 
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Ought we to reproach him with this as a fault ? I fear 
that we should do him injustice. He had seen through 
the condition of things, he perceived the dangers on both 
sides, he suffered himself to be subjected to the influence 
of conflicting opinions. No crisis presented itself by which 
he might have been compelled to a final decision. The 
elements that were dividing the world had filled his very soul 
with the confusion of their conflict, and neither could there 
obtain the decisive mastery. 

It is certain that by this irresolute state of his own spirit, 
he placed himself in a position wherein it was impossible 
that he should effectually influence the world. On the 
contrary, he was himself re-acted on by the forces then 
agitating society, and this effect was produced in a manner 
highly peculiar. 

Sixtus had succeeded in suppressing the banditti, prin¬ 
cipally by establishing friendly relations with his neighbours. 
But since these were now interrupted—since opinions pre¬ 
vailed in Tuscany and Venice, which were altogether different 
from those held in Naples and Milan, and the pope would 
declare himself decidedly for neither, he became the object 
of suspicion, first to one and then to the other of these 
neighbours, and under favour of this state of things, the 
banditti once more aroused themselves to activity. 

It was in April, 1590, that they appeared again, led by 
Sacripante in the Maremma, by Piccolomini in Romagna, 
and by Battistella in tlie Campagna of Rome. They were 
amply provided with money, and it is said that they were 
observed to disburse large numbers of Spanish doubloons. 
They found adherents principally among the Guelphs, and 
were already once more traversing the country in regularly 
organized bands, with banners flying and military music. 
Nor were the papal troops by any means disposed to offer 
them battle.^ This state of things produced an immediate 
effect on all the relations of the country. The people of 
Bologna opposed themselves to the pope’s intention of 

^ Desp. 21 July: “I fuorusciti corrono fino su le porte di Roma.” 
[The outlaws commit their ravages up to the very gates of Rome.] The 
despatches of the 17th of March, 7th and 2Sth of April, 12th of hlay, 
and 2nd of June contain details of these disorders, 

VOL. ir. D 
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adding to the senators of their city with a boldness and 
independence of action long unthonght of. 

In this condition, surrounded by so many pressing dis¬ 
quietudes, and without having ^ven attempted to announce 
a decision, or to adopt a resolution concerning the most 
important affairs, Pope Sixtus V died, on the 27th of August, 
1590. 

A storm burst over the Quirinal at the moment when he 
breathed his last. The ill-taught multitude persuaded them¬ 
selves that Fra Felice had made a compact with the evil 
spirit, by whose aid he had risen from step to step, and 
that the stipulated period having now expired, his soul had 
been carried: away in the tempest. It was in this manner 
that they signified their discontent at the number of new 
taxes he had imposed, and expressed those doubts of his 
perfect orthodoxy which had for some years been frequently 
agitated. With impetuous fury they tore down the statues 
that had been erected in his earlier days, and even came to 
a resolution in the Capitol, that no statue should ever again 
be erected to a pontiff during his lifetime. 


4. URBAN Vir, GREGORY XIV, INNOCENT IX, AND 
THEIR CONCLAVES, 1590-1591 

The new election was now of redoubled importance. 
To which of the two principles just commencing their 
contest the pontiff about to be chosen should attach himself, 
must principally depend on the personal dispositions of the 
man selected; and it could not be doubted that his decision 
would involve consequences which must influence the whole 
world. The tumult and intriguing strife of the conclave 
hence assume peculiar importance, and require us to devote 
a few words to their consideration. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century, the college 
of cardinals was powerfully inlluenccd either by the imperial 
faction, or by that of France. It was even remarked by 
one of the popes, that the cardinals no longer possessed any 
freedom of election. But from the middle of the century, 
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the influence thus exerted by foreign powers had materially 
declined. The Curia was left much more to its own 
decisions; and there arose, from the ferment of its 
internal agitations, a principle or custom of very singular 
character. 

It was the habit of each pontiff to nominate a number 
of cardinals, who gathered round his nephews and kinsmen 
in the next conclave, maintained the family interests of the 
pope just deceased, formed a new power, and usually sought 
to raise one of their own party to the papal throne. It is a 
remarkable fact that they never succeeded, that the oppo¬ 
sition was victorious on every occasion, and in most cases 
put forward an adversary of the last pope. 

I will not attempt any close investigation of this matter. 
We have testimonies relating to these elections that arc not 
altogether unworthy of credit; but it would be impossible 
to gain correct and clear views of the personal relations and 
motives really in action on these occasions: our best efforts 
could but result in the production of mere shadows. 

It must suffice that we direct attention to the principle. 
At the period in question, the pontiff elected was invariably 
the antagonist, and never the adherent of the pope preced¬ 
ing ; he was the creature, that is to say, of the last but one. 
Paul IV was thus advanced to the papal see by the creatures 
of Paul III, while Pius IV was elected by the enemies of 
Paul IV and the Car-affa family. Borromeo, the nephew of 
Pius IV, was sufficientlj disinterested to give his support to 
a man of the party opposed to his own, because he con¬ 
sidered him to be the most pious and best fitted; but he did 
this in the face of earnest remonstrance from the creatures 
of his uncle, who, as the report informs us, could scarcely 
believe that they saw what they saw, or did what they did;^ 
and accordingly they sought to turn their compliance to 
account on the next occasion. They endeavoured to make 
this custom a fixed precedent, to give it the force of an 
established rule; and the successor of Pius V was in fact 
selected from the creatures of Pius IV. A similar practice 
prevailed at the election of Sixtus V, who was elevated from 
among the adversaries of his predecessor, Gregory XIIL 
^ See Appendix, No. 63. 
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We are, therefore, not to be surprised at constantly find¬ 
ing men of opposite characters successively occupying the 
papal throne. Each faction was alternately driven from its 
place by the other. 

In virtue of this mode of succession, the opponents of 
Sixtus V, especially those of his later policy, found a cheer¬ 
ing prospect opened before them. Sixtus had raised his 
nephew to great power, and Montalto now entered the con¬ 
clave with a train of cardinals devoted to his interests^ as 
numerous as any that had appeared on previous occasions. 
He was nevertheless compelled to give way. The creatures 
of Gregory succeeded in electing an opponent of the late 
pontiff, one who had indeed been especially offended by 
Sixtus, and was unequivocally attached to the Spanish inte¬ 
rests ; this was Giovanni Battista Castagna, Urban VII.^ 

But they were not fortunate in their choice. Urban VII 
died before he had been crowned, before he had nominated 
a single prelate, and when he had worn the tiara twelve 
days only; the contest of election bad consequently to be 
opened anew. 

It was decided by the fact that the Spaniards again took 
the most earnest part in its proceedings. They saw clearly 
the great importance of the result as regarded the affairs of 
France, and King Philip resolved on a step for which he was 
reproached in Rome as fora dangerous innovation, and which 
his own partizans could excuse only^by alleging the difficult 
circumstances in which he was placed.“ He nominated seven 
cardinals, from all of whom he hoped to obtain good ser¬ 
vice, and declared that he would acknowledge no candidate 
but these. At the head of these nominees stood the name 
of Madruzzi, and the Spanish cardinals instantly put forth 

^ Conclave di papa Urbano VII MS. : “ La pratica (di qucsla 
elettione) fu guidata dal cardinal wSforza (capo delle creature di pajm 
Gregorio XI11) e da cardinale Genovesi,” In a dispatch from Be 
Maisse, ambassador of France in Venice, which is given in F. von 
Raumer’s Histor. Briefcn, i. p. 360, we arc told that Coloniia, having 
already placed himself in the pontifical seat, was dragged from it by 
Cardinal Sforza ; but this should scarcely be understood literally. 

2 II grande interesse del re catlolico e la spesa nella ([uale si trova 
senza ajuto nissuno per serviLio della christianitc\ fa clio gli si debbia 
condonare.” 
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their utmost efforts to carry the election of this their chief. 
But they were met by an obstinate resistance. The college 
refused Madruzzi because he was a German, and because it 
was not to be suffered that the papacy should again fall into 
the hands of barbarians.^ Neither would Montalto permit 
any one of the remaining nominees to be chosen. He would 
have vainly attempted to raise one of his own adherents to 
the papal chair, but he had at least the power of excluding 
the candidates whom he opposed. The sittings of the con¬ 
clave were unusually protracted : the banditti were masters 
of the country; intelligence of property plundered and 
villages burnt was daily brought to the city; there was even 
fear of commotions in Rome itself. 

There remained but one method of arriving at a con¬ 
clusion,—this was, to select from the candidates the one 
least objectionable to the kinsmen of Sixtus V. In the 
Florentine accounts “ we are told that the grand duke of 
Tuscany contributed largely to this result; those written 
by the Romans ascribe it to Cardinal Sforza, the leader of 
the Gregorian cardinals. Retired within his cell, perhaps 
because he had been told that it would be for his advantage 
to remain silent, and suffering at the moment from fever, 
lived Cardinal Sfondrato, one of the seven. In his favour 
the different parties agreed, and a family alliance between 
the houses of Montalto and Sfondrato was at once brought 
into discussion. Montalto then visited the cardinal in his 
cell; he found him iiV prayer before the crucifix, still not 
entirely free from fever, and informed him that he would be 
elected on the following morning. -When the time arrived, 
Sfondrato was led to the chapel where the votes were taken, 
by Cardinals Montalto and Sforza. He was duly elected, 
and assumed the name of Gregory XIV.'* 

The new pontiff was a man who fasted twice every week, 
said mass daily, repeated the prescribed number of prayers 

^ Cardinal Morosini said : “ Italia anderebbe in preda a’ barbari, 
che sarebbe una vergogna.” [Italy would fall a prey to barbarians, 
which would be a shame to all.] Conclave della sede vacanle di 
Urbano VII. 

^ Galluzzi: Storia del Granducato di Toscana, v. 99. 

^ Tasso has celebrated this accession to the throne in an admirable 
canzone, “Da gran lode immortal.” 
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on his knees, and then devoted an hour to his favourite 
author, St. Bernard; carefully noting down such passages 
in the work before him as he found more particularly 
striking,—a man of a spirit most pure and blameless. It 
was, however, remarked, half jestingly, that as he had come 
into the world too early—at seven months—and had not 
been reared without difficulty, so there was upon the whole 
too little of the earthly element in his composition. Of the 
practices and intrigues of the Curia, he had never been able 
to comprehend anything. He took it for granted that the 
cause upheld by the Spaniards was the cause of the Church; 
he was a born subject of Philip II, and a man after his own 
heart. Without any delay he declared himself decidedly in 
favour of the League.^ 

‘‘ Do you,” he wrote to the Parisians, “ you, who have 
made so praiseworthy a beginning, continue to persevere; 
make no halt until you have attained the end of your course. 
Inspired by God, we have resolved to come to your assistance. 
First, we send you a subsidy in money, and that indeed 
beyond our means; next, we despatch our nuncio, Landriano, 
to France, that by his efforts he may bring back all who 
have deserted from your banners ; and finally, we send you, 
though not without heavily burthening the Church, our dear 
son and nephew Ercole Sfondrato, duke of Montemarciano, 
with cavalry and infantry to defend you by force of arms. 
Should you require yet more, we ovill provide you with 
that also.” - 

In this letter the whole policy of Gregory XIV is ex¬ 
pressed. It was, however, extremely effective. The explicit 
declaration of his intentions, the renewal of excommunication 
against Henry IV, by which it was accompanied, and, lastly, 
the exhortation with which I^andriano was charged to all 
the clergy, nobles, judicial functionaries, and the third estate, 
to separate themselves, under pain of heavy penalties, from 
Henry of Bourbon, produced a deep impression.'* Many ol' 

^ Cicarella de Vita Gregorio XIV, to be found in all the later 
editions of Platina. 

^ Gregoire pape XIV a mes fils bien-aymez les gens du ct)nseil dos 
seize quartiers de la ville dc Paris. In Cayet, Chronologie novenaire, 
Memoires coll, univc, tom. Ivii. p. 62. 

* Even Cayet remarks this: ‘‘Le party du roi estoit sans aucunc 
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the followers of Henry, who held rigidly Catholic opinions, 
were at length perplexed and shaken by this decisive step of 
the head of their Church; they declared that the Church 
had a regular succession as well as the kingdom, and that it 
was no more permitted to change the religion than the 
dynasty. It was at this time that what was called the third 
party arose among the adherents of the king. This con¬ 
tinually exhorted him to return to the Catholic faith. It 
remained firm in its allegiance to him on this condition, 
and with this expectation only, and possessed the more 
importance because it included the most powerful men 
among those immediately surrounding the king. 

But results of still higher moment were to be expected 
from the further measures announced by Gregory in the 
letter just quoted, and which he carried into effect without 
delay. He sent the Parisians 15,000 scudi every month ; 
he despatched Colonel Lusi into Switzerland to raise troops, 
and having solemnly committed the standard of the Church 
to Ercole Sfondrato, as their general, in Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, he sent him to Milan, where his forces were to as¬ 
semble. The commissary who accompanied him, Arch¬ 
bishop Matteucci, was largely provided with money. 

Under these auspices, Philip II no longer hesitated to 
take earnest part in the affairs of France. His troops 
advanced into Brittany, and at the same time possessed 
themselves of Touloi!se and Montpellier. On some pro¬ 
vinces he thought he had peculiar claims, in others he was 
in close confederacy with the leading chiefs; these alliances 
had been gradually formed ])y certain Capuchin friars and 
were kept up by their agency. He was considered in many 
provinces as ‘‘ the sole protector of the orthodox faithful 
against the Huguenots,” and w^as invited in the most pressing 
terms even to Paris. Meanwhile the Piedmontese attacked 
Provence, and the papal army united with that of the League 
at Verdun. It was a general movement of tlic Spanish and 
Italian powers for the purpose of drawing ITance by force 

division. Ce qui fiit cnlrctcnu jnsques an temps de la publicntion des 
Indies monitoriales du pape (Iregoirc XIV, cjue d’aucuns vouliiient 
engendrer iin'tiers party el le former des caiholiqucs qui esloient dans 
le patty royal.” 
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into those rigidly Catholic opinions prevailing in Spain and 
Italy. The treasures accumulated with so much effort by 
Pope Sixtus, and which he had so jealously guarded, were 
now converted to the profit of Spain. After Gregory XIV 
had taken from the castle of St. Angelo those sums, to the 
expenditure of which the late pontiff had not attached 
conditions, he seized those which had been most strictly 
tied up. He was of opinion that a more pressing necessity 
than now assailed the Church could never occur. 

The decision with which these measures were entered 
on, the prudence of the king, the wealth of the pontiff, and 
the influence exerted on France by their united dignity and 
authority, made it impossible to calculate the extent to 
w^hich this two-fold ambition, temporal and spiritual, might 
have proceeded, and the results that might have ensued; 
but in the midst of the undertaking Gregory XIV expired 
He had possessed the papal chair only ten months and ten 
days, and yet had effected alterations of vast importance. 
What might not have been the consequence had he retained 
this power during a course of years? The loss of the 
pontiff was the heaviest affliction that could possibly have 
befallen the party of Spain and the League. 

It is true that the Spaniards once more ruled the con¬ 
clave. They had again appointed seven candidates/ and 
one of these cardinals, Giovanni Antonio Fachinetto, was 
elected under the title of Innocent IX. He also appears 
to have been disposed towards llie interests of Spain, 
so far as can be judged; it is certain that he afforded 
supplies to the League, and there is a letter still extant, in 
which he urges Alessandro Farnese to hasten the preparation 
of his forces, to move forward into France and relieve the 
city of Rouen,—movements which that general then executed 
with so much ability and success.- But the misfortune was, 

^ In the Ilistoire dcs Conclaves, i. 251, we read, “ I.es Fspagnols 
vouloient reta])lir leur reputation,” but tin's is only a mis-translation. 
In the MS. whicli forms the groundwork of this book. Conclave di 
Innocenzio IX (Inff. Politt.), wc find, “jier non perder la racquistata 
autorit^” [that they might not lose the authority they had regained], 
which is in strict accordance with the state of affairs (A})p. No. 63). 

According to Davila, Ilistoria delle guerre civili di Francia, xli. 
p. 763, Innocent does not appear to have been so decidedly favt)urable 
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that Innocent IX was already very old and failing; he 
scarcely ever left his couch; even his audiences were given 
there. From the death-bed of an aged man, who was him¬ 
self incapable of moving, proceeded exhortations to war, by* 
which France—nay, all Europe—was set in commotion. 
Two months had scarcely elapsed from the elevation of 
Innocent IX to the pontifical seat when he also died. 

And thus were the conflicts of election renewed in the 
conclave for the fourth time. They were now the more 
important, because these continual changes had enforced the 
conviction that it was most essential to choose a man of 
vigorous powers and with a promise of long life. The 
decision now to be arrived at was one that must influence 
a considerable period of time. Thus, the proceedings of 
this conclave were of high and important interest for the 
history of the whole world. 


5. ELECTION AND CHARACTER OF CLEMENT VHt 

Amidst the prosperous course of their interests in Rome 
during the last year, the Spaniards had finally won over 
even Montalto himself. His house had acquired pos¬ 
sessions in the Neapolitan territory, and whilst Montalto 
pledged himself to opliosc no further resistance to the will 
of the king, Fhilip promised in return that he would not 
absolutely exclude all the adherents of Sixtus V. They were 
thus to be henceforward in alliance, and the Spaniards no 
longer delayed to jnit forward the man from whose active 
co-operation they might hope the most effectual aid in the 
French war. 

Among all the cardinals, Santorio, holding the title of 
Sanseverina, v'as considered the most zealous. He had 
sustained many conflicts with the Protestants, even when 
living at Naples in his youth; and in his autobiography, still 
extant in MS., he describes the massacre of the Huguenots 

to the League; hut the letter cited (it is in Cayet, p. 356) removes all 
doubt. 
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at Paris as the renowned day of St. Bartholomew, in the 
highest degree cheering to Catholics.” ^ He had invariably 
advocated the most violent opinions, was the leading member 
in the congregation for the management of French affairs, 
and had long been the soul of the inquisition. He was in 
good health, and of tolerably vigorous years. 

On this man the Spaniards desired to confer the supreme 
spiritual dignity,—one more devoted to them they could 
not have found. Olivarez had already arranged all pre¬ 
liminaries; - no doubt of success seemed to remain. Of 
fifty-two votes he had secured thirty-six,—just sufficient to 
decide the choice, for which two-thirds of the whole number 
were always required. On the first morning after the close 
of the conclave, the cardinals accordingly proceeded to the 
formal act of election. Montalto and Madruzzi, the chiefs 
of the united factions, led Sanseverina from his cell, which 
was instantly stripped of all it contained by the servants, 
according to the custom always practised in regard to the 
cells of the pontiffs elect. Thirty-six cardinals accompanied 
him to the Pauline chapel. He had already been entreated 
to forgive his opponents, and had declared that he would 
pardon all, and would adopt the name of Clement, as a first 
intimation of his placable intentions. Empires and nations 
were then commended to his protection. 

But in the selection of this prelate, one circumstance had 
been jeft out of view. Sanseverina^ was reputed to be so 
rigidly austere that every one feared him. 

It thus happened that many voters had steadily refused 
to take part with him,—as, for example, the younger 
cardinals: these joined themselves to his ancient personal 
adversaries, and this party now assembled in the Sistine 
chapel. There were, it is true, but sixteen persons when 
all were met together, and they wanted one more vote to 
secure them the power of exclusion : some of those ta'esent 

^ He speaks of a ‘‘giusto sdegno del re Carlo IX di gloviosa 
memoria in quel celel:>re giorno di S. llarLuloinmeo liotissimo a’ calto- 
lici.” (App. No. 64.) 

- Conclave di Clemente VIII MS. : “ 11 cunle di Olivarez, fedclc et 
inseparabile amico di S. Severina, aveva prima di parlire di Roma per 
il governo di Sicilia tutto preordinato.’’ 
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then evinced a disposition to submit to their destiny and 
acknowledge Sanseverina, but the experienced Altemps had 
sufficient influence to make them still hold out. They relied 
on his judgment, and believed him to understand the matter 
better than themselves. 

And a similar disinclination was in fact prevailing even 
among those who had given their word to Sanseverina, but 
many of whom rejected him in their hearts; they had 
resigned themselves to the wishes of the king and Montalto, 
but were only waiting an opportunity to recall their assent. 
On assembling in the chapel of election, there were symptoms 
of disquietude and agitation, altogether unusual when the 
choice had been previously decided. The counting of the 
votes was commenced, but there was an evident reluctance 
to bring it to a conclusion. Sanseverina’s own countrymen 
threw obstacles in his wayd There wanted only some one 
who would open a way for the expression of the feeling by 
which so many present were actuated. Ascanio Colonna 
at length found courage to do this. He belonged to the 
Roman barons, by whom the inquisitorial severity of San¬ 
severina was more esj)ecially dreaded. He exclaimed, “I 
see that God will not have Sanseverina, neither will Ascanio 
Colonna b' He then left the Pauline chapel, and passed 
over to the opposite party in the Sistinc. 

By this act the latter gained the victory. A secret 
scrutiny was accorded. - There were many who would never 
have dared openly to retract their promised votes, but who 
\Yere glad to do so in secret, and when assured that their 
names would be concealed. 'When the balloting lists were 
opened, thirty votes only were found for the proposed 
candidate. 

Sanseverina had come to the Vatican assured of his 
election. He believed himself already in possession of 
that plenitude of spiritual authority to which he attributed 
so exalted a significance, and in defence of which he had 
so earnestly battled: between the prospect of attaining to 
the fulfilment of his highest wishes, and that of a future 

^ In regard to this inatler, vve have llic accounts contained in printed 
and MS. Conclaves, as also tliat left us by Severina himself, which I 
give in the appendix. (See No. 64, sections I and 4.) 
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perpetually burdened by the sense of rejectioiij between 
the condition of ruler and that of servant, he had passed 
seven hours as between life and death. The decision was 
at length made known. Bereaved of his hopes, he was 
sent back to his dismantled cell “ The next night,” he 
tells us in his autobiography, was, of all the unhappy 
moments I have ever experienced, the most unhappy ,* the 
heavy sorrow of my soul, and my inward anguish, forced 
from me, incredible to relate, a bloody sweat.” 

He was sufficiently acquainted with the nature of a con¬ 
clave to know that he must entertain no further hopes. His 
friends did indeed once more propose him, but the attempt 
was utterly vain. 

By this event the Spaniards themselves also lost ground. 
The king had named five candidates, not one of whom could 
carry his election. They were now compelled to attempt 
the elevation of a sixth, whom the Spaniards had also 
nominated, but only as a supernumerary. 

This was Cardinal Aldobrandini, an adherent of Sixtus 
V, whom Philip had rejected the year before, and had now 
named, rather to oblige his confederate Montalto, than of 
his own accord. To him they now recurred, as to the only 
candidate whose election was possible. He was entirely 
agreeable to Montalto, as may be imagined; and the 
Spaniards could say nothing in opposition, because he had 
been nominated by themselves. He was not unwelcome 
to the rest of the electors, and was iiideed generally beloved. 
Thus Aldobrandini was elected with but little opposition, 
on the 2oth of January, 1592. He assumed the name of 
Clement VIII. 

The conclusion of these conflicts, as regarded the 
Spaniards, was sufficiently curious. They had laboured to 
win Montalto to their side, in the hope of thereby securing 
the election of their own partisan; and now it was in con¬ 
sequence of this very alliance that they were compelled to 
aid in the elevation of a friend of Montalto, and a creature 
of Sixtus V, to the papal seat. 

It is to be observed, that on this occasion a change in 
the course of the papal elections was originated, which we 
cannot consider unimportant. Men of opposite factions 
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had for a long time invariably succeeded each other. Even 
now the same thing had occurred : the adherents of Sixtus V 
had been driven three times from the contest, but the victors 
had possessed only a transitory enjoyment of power^andhad 
not been able to form any new or powerful faction. Deaths, 
funerals, and new conclaves had rapidly followed each other. 
The first who once more attained the papal throne, in the 
full vigour of life, was Clement VIII. The government, of 
which he was the head, was that of the same party by whom 
the most enduring tenure of power had of late years been held. 

Attention was now universally directed to the inquiry 
of who the new ruler was, and what might be expected from 
him. 

Clement VIII was born in exile. His father, Salvestro 
Aldobrandini, of a distinguished Florentine family, but a 
determined and active antagonist of the Medici, was banished 
on the ultimate triumph obtained by that house in the year 
1531, and compelled to seek his fortune in other lands.^ 
He was a doctor of law, and had previously given lectures 
at Pisa. We find him, soon after his banishment, in Venice, 
where he took part in the amelioration of the Venetian 
statutes, and in an edition of the institutes. We next meet 
him in Ferrara or Urbino, forming part of the council or 
tribunal of the duke * but more permanently in the service, 
first of one and then of another among the cardinals, as 
whose deputy he was charged with the administration of 
justice or of the government in one or other of the ecclesi¬ 
astical cities. He is perhaps most clearly distinguished by 
the fact, that in this uncertain mode of life he found means 
to educate five excellent sons. The most highly gifted 


^ Varchi, wStoria Fiorentina, iii. 42, 61. Mazzuchclli, Scrittori 
d’ltalia, I. i. 392, gives as usual a most elaborate and instructive article 
under this name, but it is not complete. Among other omissions, is 
that of the activity he displayed in Venice, with the description of which 
Giovanni Delfino begins his relation, in a manner that leaves no doubt 
of the fact: “wSilvestro Aldobrandini ne’ tempi della ribellione di 
Firenze cacciato da quella citta se ne venne qui, riformo li nostri statuti 
c rivedde le leggi et ordini della republica.” [Silvestro Aldobrandini 
came to this city when driven from Florence in the rebellion ; he 
reformed our statutes and revised the laws and ordinances of the re- 
Dublic.l See Add. No. 70. 
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among them was perhaps Giovanni, the eldest, whom they 
called the charioteer of the family. It was by him that 
their path w^as cleared. Entering on the judicial career, he 
rose from its dignities to that of cardinal in the year 1570. 
Had longer life been granted to him, it is believed that he 
might have had well-founded hopes of the tiara. Bernardo 
gained renown in the profession of arms. Toinmaso was 
an eminent philologist; his translation of Diogenes Laertius 
has been frequently reprinted. Pietro was reputed to be 
an excellent practical jurist. The youngest, Ippolito, born 
at Fano in the year 1536,^ was at first the cause of some 
anxiety to his father, ^vho feared that he would be unable 
to provide him with an education worthy of his talents ; but 
in the first instance Cardinal Alessandro Farncse took the 
boy under his protection, and settled on him a yearly allow¬ 
ance from the revenues of his bishopric of Spoleto; the 
rising fortunes of his brothers were afterwards sufficient of 
themselves to bring him forward. He soon obtained tlie 
prelacy, and next succeeded to the office of his eldest 
brother in the court of the Rota. He was nominated 
cardinal by Sixtus V, who despatched him on an embassy 
to Poland. This it was that first brought him into a sort 
of connection with the house of Austria. All the members 
of that family considered themselves his debtors for the 
address with which he had liberated the Archduke Maxi¬ 
milian from the captivity he had been held in by the Poles, 
—a service, in the performance of which he had used his 
authority with a prudence and foresight that could not but 
ensure admiration as well as success. When Philip II 
resolved on naming a cardinal, created by Sixtus, as a 
supernumerary, it was this circumstance that induced him 
to prefer Aldobrandini to others. And thus did the son of 
a homeless fugitive, of whom it was at one moment feared 
that he must pass his life in the labours of the desk, attain 
to the highest dignity in Christendom. 

There is a monument in the church of Santa Maria alia 
Minerva in Rome, the inscription on which it is impossible 

^ In the baptismal register of the cathedral parish of Fano, we find 
the following entry : “a di 4 Marzo 1536 fu battezato iin putto di JM'' 
Salvestro, che fu luogotenente qui: hebbe nomc Ippolyto.” 
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to read without a certain feeling of satisfaction. It is that 
erected by Salvestro Aldobrandini to the mother of so 
noble a band of sons, and is inscribed as follows :—“ To 
his dear wife Lesa, of the house of Deti, with whom he lived 
in harmony for seven and thirty years.” 

The new pontiff brought to his offee all the activity 
peculiar to a family which has contended with difficulties. 
He held his sittings in the early hours of morning, his 
audiences in the afternoon; ^ all reports were received and 
investigated, all despatches were read and discussed, legal 
arguments were sought out, early precedents compared. It 
was no unusual thing for the pope to display more know¬ 
ledge of the subject in question than was possessed by 
the lawyers who laid it before him. He laboured with the 
same assiduity when pope, as when he was auditor of the 
Rota; his attention was given as much to the details of 
internal policy as to those of Europe in general, or to the 
great interests of the ecclesiastical authority. The question 
“ In what he took pleasure ? ” was asked : “ In every thing 
or nothing,” was the reply 

Nor would he permit himself to incur the blame of the 
slightest negligence in his spiritual duties. Baronius re¬ 
ceived his confession every evening; he celebrated mass 
himself every morning at noon. Twelve poor men dined 
daily in the same room with himself, at least during the 
early years of his ponthicate, and the pleasures of the table 
were in his case altogether out of the question. On Fridays 
and Saturdays, moreover, he fasted. When he had laboured 
earnestly through the week, his recreation on the Sunday 
was to send for certain pious monks, or for the fathers of 


^ Benlivoglio, Memoric, i. p. 54, scLs before us ihc whole order of 
ihe week. 

“ Relatione al cardf d’Este, 1599 * j^fS. Fosc. “lie carried on 
war like Julius II, he built like Sixtus V, he reformed like Pius V, his 
conversation, moreover, was seasoned with wit.” Then comes the 
following description: “Di complession ilemmatico e sanguigno, ma 
con qualche mistura di colcra, di corporatura carnoso e grasso, di 
costunii gravi c modcsti, di maniera doice et affabile, nel inoto tardo, 
nclle attiuni circonspcUo, nelP esccutioni cuntatore: quando non 
risolve, premedita.—K tenacc del secrcto, cupo nei pensicri, industrioso 
jiel tirarli al fine.” (See App. No, 69.) 
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Vallicella, and hold discourse with them on the more 
profound questions of divinity. The reputation for virtue, 
piety, and an exemplary life that he had always enjoyed, 
was raised to an extraordinary degree by such modes of 
proceeding. He knew this, and desired it; for ‘ by this 
reputation his efficiency as sovereign pastor, of the Church 
was increased. 

Clement VIII conducted himself on all occasions with 
enlightened deliberation. He laboured willingly, being 
endowed with one of those natures that derive fresh 
strength from their toils: but he 'was careful to regulate 
the ardour of his pursuits, and to mitigate the severity of 
his efforts by due exercised He would sometimes display 
great irritation, would become violent, and use bitter words ; 
but if he perceived that the persons before him were ren¬ 
dered silent by the majesty of the papacy, but yet perhaps 
betrayed dissent and resentment by their looks, he would 
command himself and seek to remove the painful impression. 
He desired that nothing should be perceived in him but 
what was becoming in itself and consonant with the idea of 
a good, pious, and wise man.^ 

Former popes had believed themselves raised above all 
law, and had endeavoured to turn the administration of 
their high office into a means of mere personal enjoyment; 
but the spirit of the age would at that time no longer permit 
this to be done. Personal inclinations must now be kept 
in subjection. The man was merged in his office^; no one 
could then have either obtained or administered that office 
without making his conduct conform to the idea entertained 
of its character. 


^ yenier,^ Relatione di Roma, i6oi : ‘‘La gotta molto mono chc 
per I’inanzi li da molestia al presente, per la sua bona rcgola di viver, 
nel quale da certo tempo in qua precede con grandissima riserva c con 
notabiie astinenza nel bere : chc le giova anco molLissimo a non dar 
fomento alia grassezza, alia quale e molto inclinata la sua complessione, 
usando anco per questo di frequentarc Tesercitio di caminar longamenlc 
sempre che senza sconcio de’ negozi conosec di poterlo Lre, ai quali 
nondimeno per la sua gran capacita suppliscc.” (See App. No. 71.) 

2 Delfino : “Si va conoscendo certo che in tuttc le cose si move 
S. con gran zelo dell’ onor di Dio c con gran dcsidcrio del ben 
publico.” (App. No. 70.) 
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It is manifest that the strength of the papacy itself was 
immeasurably increased by this change. Human institu¬ 
tions are strong only so long as their spirit has vital exist¬ 
ence, and exhibits its efficacy in those who wield the powers 
they create. 


6 . ABSOLUTION OF HENRY TV 

And now the most interesting subject of inquiry to all 
was, how this pontiff, so remarkable for talent, activity, and 
force, and withal so blameless in character, would consider 
and treat the most momentous question of Europe,—the 
state of France. 

Would he attach himself unconditionally to Spain, as 
liis immediate predecessors had done? There was nothing 
in his previous life that imposed on him the necessity for 
this, neither was he led to it by personal inclination. He 
did not fail to perceive that the predominance of Spain was 
becoming oppressive even to the papacy, and would despoil 
it more especially of its political independence. 

Or would he decide for the party of Henry IV? It is 
true that this prince gave intimations of a disposition to 
become Catholic, but such a promise was more readily 
given than fulfilled: he was still a Protestant. Clement 
VIII feared to be deceived. 

We have seen how Sixtus V stood wavering between 
these two possibilities, and the serious perplexities arising 
from that cause. The party of the zealots still retained its 
strength in Rome, and the new pope durst not expose 
himself to their animosity and opposition. 

He was surrounded by difficulties on every side, and 
was constantly on his guard, that no word might lay him 
open to attack, or aw^aken slumbering enmities. It is only 
from his acts, from the general tenor of his conduct, that 
we are enabled gradually to infer his opinions and feelings. 

At his accession to powder, the papal see had a legate in 
France, who was believed to be in the Spanish interests, 
and an army which bad beeu sent to oppose Henry IV, 
YOU n. F, 
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Rome also paid subsidies to the League. The new pope 
could make no change in all these things. Had he with¬ 
held his subsidies, withdrawn his troops, or recalled his 
legate, his reputation for orthodoxy would have been en¬ 
dangered, and he would have exposed himself to more 
rancorous animosities than Pope Sixtus had experienced. 
He was, however, far from increasing the efforts made by 
the papacy for the League, or from giving them a new 
impulse; on the contrary, he took every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for their gradual diminution and restriction. 

But no long time had elapsed before he found himself 
compelled to a step of a less ambiguous character. 

In the year 1592, Cardinal Gondi was despatched into 
Italy by Henry IV, with instructions to proceed also to 
Rome. The king was daily becoming more disposed to 
Catholicism, but his idea on the subject seems rather to have 
been that of reuniting himself to the Catholic church by a 
sort of treaty arranged through the mediation of Venice and 
Tuscany, than a positive submission. And was not even 
this very desirable for the pope ? Was not the return of the 
king to Catholicism a palpable advantage, under whatever 
form it might take place ? But Clement did not consider it 
expedient to go into the affair, nor did he consent to receive 
Cardinal Gondi. The presence of Luxembourg had produced 
many vexatious consequences to Sixtus V, while no useful 
result had followed. Remembering this, Clement sent a 
monk, Fra Franceschi, to Florence, where Gondi had already 
arrived, to inform the cardinal that he could not be received 
in Rome. It was perfectly satisfactory to the pope that the 
cardinal, and even the grand-duke, complained; he desired 
that his I'efusal should excite attention, and cause a discus¬ 
sion. This, however, was only one side of the affair; to 
irritate the king, or to reject all advances towards a recon¬ 
ciliation, could not possibly be the pope’s intention. We 
find from the Venetian reports, that Fra Franceschi had 
affixed a remark to his official communication, purporting 
that he had reason to believe the cardinal might be granted 
an audience privately, or that he would be received in 
secret.^ It would seem, indeed, that Gondi did really 

^ Bispaccio Donato, 23 Oct. 1592, from a relation made to the 
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proceed to Rome, where the pope is reported to have told 
him that he must knock at his door more than once. It is 
at least certain that an agent of Gondks appeared in Rome, 
and after he had been admitted to several conferences, he 
declared to the Venetian ambassador that by the blessing 
of God he had ample reason for hope, and to be satisfied, 
but was not permitted to say more.” ^ In a word, the open 
repulse was accompanied by secret advances and encourage¬ 
ment. Clement VIII did not wish to offend the Spaniards, 
nor yet to repel the king of France. His conduct .was 
calculated to secure that neither should be done. 

A new question, and one of much higher moment, had 
meanwhile arisen. 

In January, 1583, that part of the states of France which 
adhered to the League assembled to elect a new king. As 
the ground for excluding ILenry IV lay entirely in the re¬ 
ligion he professed, the papal legate exercised an unusual 
degree of authority over the discussions. This legale was 
still Sega, bishop of Piacenza, who had been chosen by 
Gregory XIV, a man imbued with the opinions prevailing 
under that pontiff, both as to Spanish and ecclesiastical 
affairs. Clement considered it expedient to send him par¬ 
ticular instructions, and admonished him to be careful that 
neither violence nor bribery should influence the votes; he 
also entreated him to be on his guard against all precipitation 
in so weighty a matter.- 

An exhortation of this kind would have been sufficiently 
significant, if addressed to an ambassador, who considered 
himself bound to govern his conduct by the slightest intima¬ 
tion from his sovereign, but it was conceived in terms too 
general to cause this churchman, whose hopes of promotion 

Florentine ambassador, Nicolini. The e.xplanation of Fra Franccsclu 
was, ^‘che crede die il papa radnictlcria, ma die vuolc Icvarc li catto- 
lici fuori di diibio ct ogni oml)ra die admettendolo riceve ambasccria di 
Navarra ” [that he believed the pope v'ould admit him ; but that his 
holiness wished to put the Catholics out of all doubt, and would not 
suffer the shadow of an appearance that he (the pontiff) was receiving 
an embassy from Navarre, j 

‘ Ibid. “do[)0 aver lassato sfogar il primo nioto della alleration di 
S. Beat.” [After having allowed the first heat of the pontiff’s dis¬ 
pleasure to pass away.] 

• Davila has given an extract from this instruction, xiii., p. 810. 
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were rather in the Spanish sovereign than the pope, to with¬ 
draw from a party with which he had always acted, and 
which he believed to be orthodox. Thus Cardinal Sega 
made not the slightest change in his line of proceeding on 
that account. On the 13th of June, 1593, he published a 
declaration, wiierein he called on the estates to elect a king, 
who should not only be truly Catholic, but also resolved to 
render useless all the efforts of the heretics and capable of 
carrying his resolution into effect. He added, that this was 
what his holiness desired more than any other earthly eventd 

The general measures of the pope were of a similar 
character with this instruction. He adhered for the most 
part to the rigidly orthodox ecclesiastical party attached to 
Spain j not, it is true, with the fervour and devotion by 
which other popes had been distinguished; if he possessed 
these qualities, they were effectual in secret only; it was 
enough for him to proceed quietly and without reproach, as 
the order of public affairs demanded, in adherence to that 
party which had already been adopted, and wirich seemed 
to have the closest analogy with the character of his office. 
We may, nevertheless, clearly perceive that he had no wish 
for the perfect estrangement of the opposite party; he was 
careful, on the contrary, to avoid provoking it to hostilities, 
and by secret advances and indirect expressions inspired it 
with the hope of reconciliation, to take place at some future 
day. He contented the Spaniards, but their rivals were 
suffered to believe that his actions were not altogether un¬ 
controlled ; that their character was indeed determined by 
deference to the wishes of Spain, and not by any harsher 
feeling. The indecision of Sixtus arose from the strife of 
opposite opinions contending within himself, by which he 
was prevented from adopting decided measures. Clement 
respected both sides, and chose his line of policy with the 
purpose of conciliating both : his proceedings were governed 
by prudence and circumspection ; they resulted from exten- 
sive experience and the wish to avoid exciting enmities, 

^ “Qu’il ait Ic courage ct les autres vertus requiscs pour pouvoir 
heureuseinent reprimer etaneantirclu tout les efforts et mauvais clesseins 
ties heretiques. C’est la chose du monde que plus S. S, lU'esse c( 
desire.” (In Cayet, 5S, 350.) 
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Bat it followed necessarily that he too failed to exercise any 
decisive influence. 

The affairs of France; thus left to themselves, proceeded 
all the more freely towards the development of their natural 
impulses. 

A circumstance of primary importance was, that the 
chiefs of the League fell into discord among themselves. 
The Sixteen attached themselves closely to Spain. Mayenne 
pursued the aims of his personal ambition. The zeal of the 
Sixteen became all the more fiery; they proceeded to the 
most atrocious crimes against all who were either known or 
suspected to be deserters from their party ; as, for example, 
to the assassination of the president Brisson. For these 
things, Mayenne thought it requisite to punish them, and 
caused the most violent of their leaders to be executed. 
Favoured by these dissensions, a mode of thinking of greatly 
moderated character, both in politics and religion, was ob¬ 
served to prevail in Paris, even so early as the year 1592 ; 
it was still Catholic, but was opposed to the course hitherto 
pursued by the League, and above all, to the Sixteen and 
the Spaniards. A combination was formed, not greatly 
differing from that of the League itself, but with the purpose 
of placing all the offices of the city in the hands of moderate 
men holding its own opinions : this they found means to 
effect in great measure during the course of that year.^ 
And now since the S[)aniards, by their proposal to recognize 
the Infanta Isabella, the granddaughter of Henry 11, ns heir 
to the throne, outraged French national feeling, the move¬ 
ment in favour of Spain and the League met at last with 
enduring opposition. While bigoted preachers still declared 
every man excommunicated who did but speak of peace 
with the Heretic,” even though he should attend the mass, 
the parliament was reminding its members of those essential 
laws of the realm which excluded foreign princes from the 
crown; it w^as manifest that this whole party, which was 
called the political party, was only waiting the conversion 
of Henry IV to subject itself to his rule. 

Wherein did the difference then consist between them 

^ Cayet (lib. iv. tom. Iviii. p. 5) gives the proposUions that were 
made in the first assembly. 
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and the Catholic royalists in the camp of Henry ? It con¬ 
sisted in this only, that the first, before professing their 
allegiance, desired to see a step really taken which the last 
believed they might venture to await; for the Catholic 
royalists were also of opinion that the king must return to 
their Church, although they did not consider his right or 
legitimacy to depend on his doing so. Their antipathy to 
the Protestants in the immediate circle of the king may also 
have caused them to insist the more earnestly on this point. 
The princes of the blood, the most distinguished statesmen, 
and the principal part of the court, were attached to that 
“ tiers-parti,” whose distinctive characteristic was in this 
demand.’ 

When affairs had assumed this appearance, it became 
evident to all, and the Protestants themselves did not deny 
it, that if Henry desired to be king he must become a Catholic. 
We need not investigate the claim of those who assert that 
they gave the final -impulse to that determination. The 
principal part was effected by the grand combination of 
circumstances, the necessity of things.*-^ In the completion 
of the act by which he passed over to Catholicism, Henry 
associated himself with that national sentiment of the 
French Catholics, which was represented by the “ tiers- 
parti,” and the so-called political party, and which had now 
the prospect of maintaining the ascendancy in France. 

This w^as in fact merely that “ Catholic opposition,” 
which had gathered round the banners of legitimacy and 
national independence, for the purpose of resisting the 
ecclesiastical and Spanish interests. But how greatly had 
it now increased in power and importance ! It had without 
question predominance in the public opinion of the country; 
the people throughout France declared for it, if not openly, 
at least in private. It now attained a firm internal support 
from the change of religion in the sovereign—a sovereign, 
too, so warlike, so generous, and so successful. Thus 
enforced and extended, this party once more appeared 

^ It is thus described by Sully, v. 249. 

2 That Henry had resolved on this in April, 1593, is proved by his 
letter to the grand-duke of Tuscany, dated 26th of that month.— 
Galluzzi, Istoria del Granducato, tom. v.'p. 160, 
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before the pope, and implored his recognition and blessing. 
What glory would he obtain, and how effectual an influence, 
if he would now at least declare himself without circum¬ 
locution in its favour! And there was still so much 
depending on it. The prelates who had received the king 
into the bosom of the Church had indeed done so only 
with the express condition that he should prevail on the 
pope to accord him absolution.^ This was also earnestly 
enforced by the most powerful members of the League, 
with whom Henry had commenced negotiations.^ Although 
promises are not always performed, it is yet unquestionable 
that the papal absolution, had it been granted at this 
moment, would have produced important effects on the 
course of events. Henry IV sent one of the great nobles 
of his kingdom, the duke of Nevers, to solicit this from 
the pope, and a truce was agreed on while awaiting the 
reply. 

But Clement was distrustful and wary. As the hopes 
of a religious ambition had influenced Sixtus V, so did the 
fear of being deceived and involved in vexatious conse¬ 
quences restrain Clement VIII. He still felt apjwehcnsive 
lest Henry should, after all, return to rrotestantism, as 
he had done once before, and declared that he should not 
believe the king sincerely attached to the Catholic church, 
until an angel from heaven should come and whisper it 
in his car. He looked around him and found the greater 
part of the Curia still adverse to the French. Pamphlets 
still appeared from time to time, in which the assertion was 
reiterated, that Henry IV, being, as he was, “ haereticus 
relapsus,” could not receive absolution, even from the pope 
himself. Clement did not feel courage to offer a defiance 
to the Spaniards, by whom this opinion was put forward 
and maintained.^ And was not the party, thus entreating 

^ “ Messieurs du clerge luy avoient donne I’absolution ci la charge 
quhl envoyeroit vers sa la requerir d'approuver ce qu’ils avoient 
fait.”~Cayct, $8, 390. 

^ Villcruy, Memoires. Coll. Univ. 62, 1S6. 

^ Les intimidations qui furent failes an Pape Clement VIII par le 
due de wSe.ssa; not very authentic, however, and printed long since in 
the Memoires de M. le Due de Nevers, ii. 716, although given by Cape- 
figue, Plistoire de la Reforme, tom. viii., as something new. 
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his forgiveness, still employed in resisting the claims of the 
Romish church ? “ Rebels to the Crown and the Church,” 

as he expressed himself,—“bastards, the children of the 
bondwoman and not of the wife, while the Leaguers have 
proved themselves the true sons.” ^ Considered from this 
point of view, it would without doubt have required some 
resolution to grant their request, and Clement could not 
man himself for the effort.- The duke of Nevers entered 
Rome with a full consciousness of his high rank, as well 
as of the weight attached to his mission. He expected to 
be received with joy, and expressed himself to that effect. 
The king’s letter, which he had brought with him, was 
conceived in a similar tone. The pope thought it sounded 
as if Henry had not only long been a Catholic, but as 
though he had come like a second Charlemagne, from 
a victory over the enemies of the Church. Nevers was 
quite amazed to find himself so coldly received, and to see 
how indifferent an ear was turned to his proposals. When 
he found all his efforts fruitless, he asked the pope at length 
what the king should do to merit favour from his holiness. 
The pope replied, that there were theologians enough in 
France to instruct him on that head. “ But will your 
holiness be satisfied with what the theologians shall 
decide?” To this the pope refused a reply. He would 
not even consider the duke as ambassador from Henry, 
but only as Louis Gonzaga, duke of Nevers. He did not 
wish their conversations to be considered as official com¬ 
munications, but simply as private discourses, and was not 
to be prevailed on to give any written decision. “ Nothing 
remains to me,” remarked Nevers to Cardinal Toledo, by 
whom he was informed of the pope’s determination, “ but 
to lament the misfortunes that France will have to endure 

^ Disp. 20 Aug. 1593. Relation of Henry’s conversion : “II papa 
non s’era per tali avisi molte alterato e tuttavia restava con I’aninn) 
molto involto nelli'suoi soliti dubhj e perplessit^.” [The pope was but 
little moved by these advices, and altogether continued with his mind 
involved in the usual doubts and iDerplexities.] He told the Venetian 
ambassador, that Henry was and would remain “haereticus relapsus 
and that his conversion was not to be relied on. 

Kelatio dictorum a Clemente VIH papa, die 2S Dec. 1593, in 
Consistorio.—Mem. de-Nevers, ii. 638. 
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from the rage of the soldiery, when the war breaks forth 
anew.” The cardinal said not a word, but he smiled. 
Nevers left Rome, and gave expression to his displeasure 
in bitter reports.^ 

Men have rarely much feeling except for their own 
personal situation. The Roman Curia understood only 
what was of advantage to itself. We can find no true 
sympathy for the fate of France in its proceedings. 

It is true that we know enough of this pontiff to believe 
that he did not mean absolutely to repulse the adherents 
of Henry IV; least of all would he do that now, when 
their strength was so much greater than formerly. On the 
contrary, he assured a secret agent, that the king had 
only to shew himself completely Catholic, and absolution 
should not be wanting. It is characteristic of Clement, 
that while in public he so stubbornly refrained from taking 
any part in the return of Henry to the Catholic faith, yet, 
in private, he caused it to be intimated to the grand duke 
of Tuscany, that he would yet make no objection to any 
thing the clergy of France might decide on doing.The 
grand duke was also empowered to communicate favourable 
expressions on the part of the pope to the chiefs of the 
Catholic royalists.^ But, in all this, he thought only of 
securing himself; and thus the affairs of France were left 
to do as they could. 

d he truce was at an end. The sword was once more 
drawn-—all was again depending on the fortune of war. 

But here the superiority of Henry became at once and 
decidedly manifest, do the commanders opposing him, that 
firmness of conviction, which had formerly secured them so 
strong a position, was now wholly w^anting. The doctrines 
of the political party, the conversion of the king, and the 
successful progress of his fortunes, had shaken the opposition 

^ Two wriiin^^s, but almost entirely to the same purport : “ Discours 
de ce que fit M. de^ Nevers son voyae^e de Rome en Tannee 1593,''and 
Discours de la le^yation de M. le due de Nevers,” both in the second 
volume of'lMemoires de Nevers, before mentioned, the first almost 
verhalim in Cayet; extracts in Thuanus and Davila, and lately, as if 
from unknown sources, in Capefigue. 

- See Appendix, No. 65 ; Vita tt Gesta dementis VIIX. 

® Davila, lib. xiv. p. 939. 
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of all. One after another went over to his side, without 
regarding the want of the papal absolution. Vitri, the com¬ 
mandant of Meaux, who no longer received the pay of his 
troops from the Spaniards, was the first; and he was followed 
by Orleans, Bourges, and Rouen. The most important con¬ 
sideration now was, what turn affairs would take in Paris. 
The political or national party had there obtained a decided 
preponderance. After many vicissitudes, it had gained over 
the first families, and had filled the most important places 
from its own members. The armed citizens were already 
commanded by men of the prevalent opinions. The Hotel 
de Ville was directed by the same party. The prcvot des 
marchands and the echevins belonged to it with only one 
exception. Under these circumstances, no further impedi¬ 
ment could now exist to the return of the king, which took 
place on the 22nd of March, 1594. Henry IV was amazed 
to find himself received with acclamations so joyful, by a 
people from whom he had so long experienced the most 
obstinate resistance, and thought he might justly infer that 
they had been previously acting under the force of a tyran¬ 
nous government; but this was not altogether true. The 
spirit of the League really had been predominant over the 
minds of men, although another had now taken its place. 
The king’s return was principally to be attributed to the 
triumph of a political opinion. The Leaguers now endured 
persecutions similar to those they had so often inflicted. Their 
most influential founders and chiefs—-the formidable Boucher, 
for example—left the city with the Spanish troops. More 
than a hundred, who were considered the most dangerous, 
were formally banished. All the authorities, with the whole 
population, took the oath of allegiance. Even the Sorbonne 
—whose most obstinate members, and among them the rector 
of the university himself, were banished—gave in its adhesion 
to the ruling opinions. How different were its present de¬ 
cisions from those of the year 1589. The Sorbonne now 
acknowledged that all power comes from God, according 
to the thirteenth chapter of Romans; that whoever opposes 
the king, withstands God also, and subjects himself to 
damnation. It reprobated the opinion that obedience 
might be lawfully refused to a king, because he was not 
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acknowledged by the pope, as the suggestion of wicked and 
ill-advised men. The members of the university now took 
the oath of fidelity to Henry IV in a body. Rector, dean, 
theologians, decretists, physicians, artists, monks, and conven¬ 
tuals, students and officers, all pledged themselves to shed 
their blood for his defence. Nay, more than that, the univer¬ 
sity instituted a campaign against the Jesuits, on the ground 
of this its new orthodoxy, accusing them of seditious prin¬ 
ciples ; which principles they had, in fact, but lately shared; 
and reproaching them with their attachment to Spanish 
interests. The Jesuits defended themselves for some time 
with good effect; but in that same year, a man named Jean 
Chastel,^ who had attended their schools, made an attempt 
to assassinate the king, and admitted^ in the course of his 
examination, that he had often heard the Jesuits declare 
that a man might lawfully slay a king who was not recon¬ 
ciled to the Church. This event made it impossible for the 
Order to oppose itself any longer to the ascendancy of the 
party against which it had hitherto so constantly laboured. 
The pot)ulace was with difficulty restrained from storming 
their college; and all the members of the society were at 
length condemned, as seducers of youth, disturbers of the 
public peace, and enemies of the king and state, to quit 
the kingdom within fourteen days.'*^ Thus did those opinions, 
which had first appeared as opposition, and had confirmed 
their hold, from a small and feeble commencement, gradually 
gain possession of Paris and the kingdom, while they drove 
their antagonists from the field. Changes of similar character 
took place in all parts of the French dominions. New sub¬ 
missions were daily made to the king's authority. He had 


^ Jiivcncius, partis v. lib. xii. n. 13, gives the following description 
of the criminal: “ Indoles iuveni Iristis ac tetrica, mores improhi, 
mens anxia recordatione criminum atcpic nnius potissimum, quod 

matrem aliquando verberasset.-Conscienlia criminum. iillrijc 

mentem cffcralain diro vcxarc pergebat metu : quern lit Icnirct, immane 
parricidiiim impos mentis an pofius erebi fiiriis incitatiis dcsignat, quo 
lanquam do religionc ac regno bene meritus peccatornm veniam facilius, 
lit demons repiitabat, conscqueretiir.'’ 

- Annuae literae societatis jesu 159 ^? P* 350 * “ Tanta superat 

adhiic praelcriti nanfragii fluctuatio, ut nondum tabiilas omnes atque 
irmamenta disiecta collegerimus. ” 
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been crowned and anointed at Chartres ; prayers were put up 
for him in all the pulpits ; the monastic orders acknowledged 
him; he exercised those ecclesiastical prerogatives of the 
crown, which are of such high significance, without oppo¬ 
sition ; and herein found occasion to shew himself a good 
Catholic. Whenever the ritual of the Church had been de¬ 
parted from during the late troubles, he took care to re¬ 
establish it; and where it had maintained itself in exclusive 
possession, he solemnly confirmed to it the right of doing so. 
All this he did without having yet been reconciled with the 
pope. 

It had, however, now become urgently necessary to the 
pontiff himself, that the means of a reconciliation should be 
considered.^ If he had delayed longer, a schism might have 
been occasioned. An entirely separate Church might have 
been established. 

It is true that the Spaniards still opposed themselves 
to this reconciliation. They maintained that Henry was by 
no means a true convert; that the time when a schism was 
most to be apprehended, was when he should have received 
absolution ; they even particularized the occasions on which 
it was likely to break out.^ The pope had still to exercise 
considerable resolution before he could place himself in 
opposition to those whose power encompassed him, and 
who had a large party in the Curia. It was no light thing 
to separate himself from opinions that were considered 
orthodox; for which his predecessors had so often employed 
their weapons, spiritual and temporal, and to which he had 
himself for many years given his sanction. He perceived, 
nevertheless, that all delay must now be injurious, and that 
he must expect nothing more from the opposite party. He 
was convinced that the party now predominant in France, 
though in spiritual affairs opposing the rigid doctrines to a 
certain extent, yet displayed an obvious sympathy with the 

^ On the 5th of Nov. I 594 > the Venetian ambassador first mentions 
finding the pope “ meglio inclinato che nel passato ’’ [more favourably 
inchned than of old] towards the affiiirs of France. 

" Ossat a M. de'Villeroy, Rome, 6 Dec. 1594.—Lettres d’Ossat, 
b 53- 

** See Appendix, No. 70, section 3. 
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interests of Rome in temporal matters. The adverse feeling 
might, perhaps, be removed, and the favourable sentiment 
would then become more available. Suffice it to say, that 
Clement now shewed himself disposed to concession at the 
first word addressed to him. We have reports of the negotia¬ 
tions by the French plenipotentiary d’Ossat; they are agree¬ 
able, instructive, and worth reading; but I do not find that he 
had any great difficulties to overcome. It would be useless 
to follow the proceedings in detail; the general slate of 
affairs had already determined the pope. The only question 
remaining was, whether Henry would, on his part, agree to 
certain demands to be made by the pontiff. Those who 
were unfavourable to the proposed reconciliation would 
willingly have raised these demands to the utmost, main¬ 
taining that, on this occasion, the Church required the most 
effectual securities; but Clement remained firm to the more 
moderate conditions. He required, particularly, the restora¬ 
tion of Catholicism in Bearn; the introduction of the decrees 
issued by the Council of Trent, so far as they were com¬ 
patible with the laws of the kingdom ; an exact observance 
of the concordat, and the education of the heir-presumptive 
to the crown, the prince of Conde, in the Catholic faith. It 
was still very desirable for Henry that he should be reconciled 
with the papal see. His power was based on his conversion 
to Catholicism ; and this act would receive its full authenticity 
only from the accordance of absolution by the pope; for 
though by far the greater number gave in their adhesion, 
yet there were still some who made the want of this a pretext 
for their continued opposition^ Henry assented to these 
conditions with little difficulty: he had already prepared 
their fulfilment in some degree of his own accord, and 
had it much at heart to prove himself a good Catholic. 

^ Du Perron an Roi, 6 Nov, 1595 : “Dc toucher icy, combien 
I’aiUhoriic cl la faveur cle cc siege estant enlre vos mains vous pent 
servir d’lin utile instrument non sculement pour rcmcltrc et conserver 
VOS sujets en paix ct cn obeissance, mais aussi pour vous preparer toutes 
sortes cle grandeurs hors dc vostre royaumc, et a tout le moins pour 
tenir vos ennemis en quekiue crainle ct devoir par Papprehension cle la 
mesine authorite dont ils sc sent aydez pour iroubler vos estats et vos 
]-)euples, ce seroit un discours supcrflu.”—Lcs Ambassjvdes du Cardinal 
Du Perron, i. 27. 
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Flowever greatly increased his power had become since the 
mission of Nevers, yet the letter in which he now entreated 
absolution from the pontiff sounds much more humble and 
submissive than the former. ^‘The king,’’ it declares,^ 
“returns to the feet of )^our holiness, and beseeches you in 
all humility, by the bowels of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
you deign to confer upon him your holy blessing and your 
supreme absolution.” The pope was entirely satisfied/'^ 

Nothing further now remained but that the college of 
cardinals should declare its assent. But Clement would 
not permit the question to be laid before a regularly as¬ 
sembled consistory, where a recurrence to resolutions 
adopted under a different class of circumstances might 
easily have occasioned undesirable results. The cardinals 
were invited to give their opinions to the pontiff, each in a 
special audience; an expedient that had frequently been 
adopted before on similar occasions. Having received 
them all, he declared that two-thirds of the votes were 
favourable to the absolution. 

Preparations were accordingly made for the completion 
of the ceremony, which took place on the 17th of December, 
1595. The pontiff’s throne was erected before the church 
of St. Peter, the cardinals and Curia reverently surrounding 
their sovereign. The petition of Henry, wuth the conditions 

^ ReqiicLc du Roi, amon^ the remarks of Amclot in Ossat, i. 160. 

^ The court of Rome slill con.sidered the resolution imprudent and 
hazardous. Dclfino, Relatione : “ I pin gravi negotii il papa ha .sapiito 
espedire e mollo bene c ancora con gran celcrita : perchc con tanti 
contrarj quanli ogn’ imo sa benedisse il re di Francia, lo accclto ncl 
grembo della cliiesa mandb li un legato nel tempo chc tutti lo ributta- 
vano sotto pretesto che non fosse sua dignita mandarlo avanti che ’1 re 
mandassc_ il suo ambasciatorc a Roma, et in qucllo Pairorita della 
S"'' giovo assai, che cosi mi dis.se S. S-"*, per diversi offici chc a quel 
tempo io aveva fatto a nomc di lei.” [The pope has found means Lo 
despatch the most serious affairs, not only well, but with the utmost 
celerity. For in spite of the many well-known obstacles raised before 
him, he bestowed his benediction on the Frencli king, received him 
into the bosom of the Church, and sent him a legate, when every one 
discouraged his doing so, under the pretext that it was not for his 
dignity to send one before the king had sent his ambassador to Rome ; 
and in this affair the authority of your signory availed no little, for so 
his holiness told me in regard to certain services that I performed at 
that time in your name.] 
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to which he had assented, was read aloud. The reyrc- 
sentative of the most Christian king thereupon threw hin self 
at the feet of the pope, who, touching him lightly with a 
wand, thus imparted the absolution. The papal see once 
more appeared on this occasion in all the splendour of its 
ancient authority.^ 

And this ceremony was, in fact, the manifestation of 
a great result effectually secured. The ruling power in 
France, now strong in itself and firmly seated, had again 
become Catholic. Its interest consequently was to keep 
on good terms with the pope. A new central point for 
Catholicism was formed in that country, and from this a 
most efficient influence must inevitably proceed. 

When more nearly contemplated, this event is seen to 
offer two distinct aspects. 

It was not by the immediate influence of the pope, nor 
by victory obtained by the rigidly Catholic party, that 
France had been recovered; it was rather by the union of 
opinions taking a medium between the two extremes of 
party. This result was indeed brought about by the 
superior force of that body which had at first constituted 
the opposition. It followed that the French church assumed 
a position entirely different from that accorded to those 
of Italy, the Netherlands, or the newly established church 
of Germany. It submitted to the pope, but this was done 
wdth a freedom and essential independence proceeding 
from its origin, the sentiment of which was never again 
resigned. Thus the papal sec wvas far from having the 
right to consider France as a complete conquest. 

But the second aspect, the political side, presented the 
most important advantages. The lost balance of power 
was restored. Two great sovereignties, each jealous of 
the other, and both involved in continual strife and conflict, 
kept each other within due limits ; both were Catholic, and 
might eventually be guided into the same direction; but in 
any case, the pope assumed between them a position of far 

^ Ossal, who is generally very circumstantial, passes rapidly over' 
this ceremony. “ Tout's’y est passe,” he says, “ convenabkment a la 
dignite de la couronne trcs-chrctiennc.” But this was not the general 
opinion. 
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more perfect independence than his predecessors had for 
a long time found it possible to attain. From the fetters, 
hitherto thrown about him by the Spanish preponderance, 
he was now, to a great extent, freed. 

This political result was indeed brought into view only 
by the progress of events. It was on the lapse of Ferrara 
to the papal see that French influence first became again 
manifest in the affairs of Italy; and this was an event which 
in many respects was of so great an importance to the 
progress of political power in the States of the Church, that 
we may for a moment allow it to divert our attention, as it 
did that of contemporaries, from the affairs of religion. 
We will begin with a retrospective glance at the duchy 
under the last of its princes. 


7. FERRARA UNDER ALFONSO It 

It has been frequently assumed that Ferrara was in a 
peculiarly prosperous condition under the last prince of the 
family of d’Este. This is nevertheless merely an illusion, 
and has originated, like so many others, from antipathy to 
the secular dominion of Rome. 

Montaigne visited Ferrara under Alfonso II. FIc 
admired the broad streets of the city and its handsome 
palaces, but he remarked that it looked desolate and 
depopulated, as travellers have so frequently done in our 
own days.^ The prosperity of the country depended on 
the maintenance of the dams and the regulation of the 
waters, but neither the dams nor the streams and canals 
were kept in good order. Inundations were not infrequent. 
The Volana and Primero were suffered to become choked 
with sand, so that their navigation was totally suspended.™ 

^ Montaij^nc, Voyage I. 226-231. 

“ An accoiiiU of the ^States of the Church, about llic beginning of 
the ’seventeenth century, declares tliat the duke had transferred the 
peasants, whose duty it was to labour on the Po, to his own property 
of Mesola, so that the necessary works on the river had fillen into 
decay, and could not he restored,—Inff. Politt. tom, ix, 
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It would be even more erroneous to believe that the 
subjects of this house were either free or happy. Alfonso II 
enforced the claims of his exchequer with extreme severity. 
On the conclusion of every contract, were it only for a loan, 
one-tenth of the amount fell to the duke, and he levied a 
tenth on every article brought into the city. He had the 
monopoly of salt, and burdened the trade in oil with a new 
tax. By the advice of Christofano da Fiume, his commis¬ 
sioner of customs, he finally took the trade in flour and 
bread into his own hands. None might venture to procure 
these first necessaries of life except from the ducal officers, 
nor did any man dare even to lend a bowl of flour to his 
neighbour.^ The nobles themselves were not permitted 
to hunt for more than a few days, and then were never 
allowed to use more than three dogs. One day six men 
were seen hanging in the market-place; dead ])hcasants 
were tied to their feet, and this was said to be in token 
of their having been shot while poaching on the ducal 
preserves. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the writers who insist on the 
prosperity and activity of Ferrara cannot mean to speak of 
the country or the city, but simply of the court. 

In the storms that convulsed the first ten years of the 
sixteenth century, in which so many prosperous families 
and mighty principalities Avere totally ruined, and Avhen all 
Italy was shaken to its centre, the house of Este succeeded 
in maiiitaining its ground, and by the union of political 
address with stout-hearted self-defence, had managed to 
weather all danger. Other qualities were also united to 
these. Who has not read of that race which, as l^ojardo 
expresses himself, was destined to maintain all bravery, 

^ Frizzi, IMcmorie ]')er la Sloria di Fcrram, tom. iv. ]■>. 364; and 
more particularly Manolcsso, Relatione di Ferrara : ‘‘ II duca non c cosi 
amato come li suoi precessori, e questo per Faustcrita et osattioni die fa 
Christofano da Fiume cognominato il Frisato (sfregiato) suo gabcllierc. 

-II Frisato s’offerse di vendere miglior mcrcato le robbe a bcneficio 

del popolo di qucllo che facevano gli altri e di darne molto utile a 
S. Kcc'''^; piacque il partito al duca : — ma se bene il Frisato jiaga al 
duca quello che gli ha data intentione, non sodisfa perh al iiopolo, 
vendendo la robba cattiva quanto alia qualita c molto cara quanto al 
prezzo.” 
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virtue, courtesy, and social gaiety alive in the world; ^ or of 
its dwelling-place, which, as Ariosto says, was adorned, not 
only with ample royal palaces, but with fair studies also and 
excellent manners.^ But if the house of Este had the 
merit of bestowing patronage on science and poetry, it has 
been richly rewarded. The memory of the splendour and 
power which so rapidly pass away has been perpetuated by 
great authors in works that must live for ever. 

As matters had stood under the earlier dukes of Ferrara, 
so Alfonso II sought to maintain them. His views and 
objects of pursuit were similar to those of his predecessors. 

He had not indeed to sustain the violence of conflict by 
which they were assailed, but being continually involved in 
dissensions with Florence, and not feeling very secure of 
the pope, who was his feudal lord, he held himself constantly 
in an attitude of defence. Next to Padua, Ferrara was 
reputed the strongest fortress in Italy. Twenty-seven 
thousand men were enrolled in the militia,^ and Alfonso 
laboured to encourage a military spirit in his people. 
Desiring to strengthen himself by a friendship sufficiently 
important to counterbalance the favour enjoyed by Tuscany 
at the court of Rome, he attached himself to the German 
emperors. He not unfrequently traversed the Alps with 

^ Pojardi), Orlando Innamorato, ii. 22. 

“ Da questa (stirpe) fia servato ogni valorc, 

Ogni bontade et ogni cortesia, 

Amorc, leggiadria, slato giociindo 
Tra quella geiite fiorita nel miindo.” 

[Be still transmitted by that favoured race 
Which ill the world’s respect doth foremost shine, 

Love, honour, valour, courtesy, and grace, 

Each gentle virtue and each art divine.—C. F.] 

^ ^ jVriosLo, Orlando Furioso, xxxv. 6. 

“Non pur di mura c d’ampli tetti regi, 

Ma di bci stiidi e di co.stumi egregi.” 

[Nor for its walls alone and royal towers. 

But eke for learning fair and for the Graces’ bowers.—C. F.] 

^ Relatione sopra la Romagna di Ferrara: “Erano descriui ndli 
rolli della militia dal commissario della battaglia a cib dcpiitalo tulli i 
sudditi atti a portar armi. Erano costretti a starnc provisli per haver 
da servire nell’ occasioni a piedi o a cavallo sccondo le forze dellc loro 
facolta e godevano essi alciiue esentioni.” 
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a splendid train, received the hand of an Austrian princess 
in marriage, and is reported to have used the German 
language. In 1566 he marched into Hungary, to the aid 
of the emperor against the Turks, with a body of troops 
fourteen thousand strong. 

The prosperity of literature increased greatly under his 
patronage. I do not indeed know of any country where 
its connection with the state has been more closely intimate. 
Two professors of the university, Pigna and Montecatino, 
were successively prime ministers of the duchy, and this 
without relinquishing their literary labours. It is at least 
certain that Pigna, while conducting the government, still 
delivered his lectures, and even published a book from time 
to time.^ Battista Guarini, the author of the “ Pastor 
Fido,” was sent as ambassador to Venice, and afterwards 
to Poland. Even Francesco Patrizi, though engaged in 
the most abstruse subjects, yet speaks in high terms of the 
sympathy he experienced from the court. All these Avere 
of one mind; scientific discussions were followed by pro¬ 
positions touching various disputed questions of love, such, 
for example, as were once handled by Tasso, who was at 
one period a member of the university. Sometimes the 
court gave theatrical representations, at others a similar 
entertainment was offered by the university; but this theatre 
possessed also literary attractions, since attempts were con¬ 
tinually made for the production of new forms, and it is to 
these that the perfection of the pastoral drama must -be 
ascribed, as also the foundation of. the opera. Ferrara was 

^ Manolesso : Segretario intimo c il Giovamb. Pigna, per 
mano del quale passano tutti negotii. Legge publicamentc la filosofia 
morale, c scrive ristoria della casa d’EsLc; e oratore, filusofo c pocta 
mollo cccclente ; possiede benissimo la lingua Grcca, c servendo il siio 
principe ne’ negotii e trattando c iscrivendo quanto occorre, non tralascia 
perb i studi, et in tutte Ic professioni e tale chc pare che ad una sola 
attenda.” [Signor Giovambattista Pigna is the private secretary, and 
through his hands all business affairs must pass. lie lectures publicly 
on moral philosophy, and is writing the history of the house of Este ; 
he is a philosopher, an orator, and an excellent poet; is well acquainted 
with Greek, and though labouring for his prince, transacting affairs, 
and writing whatever is needed, he does not neglect his studies, but so 
fulfils each of his employments, that it might be thought he was occupied 
with that alone.] 
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sometimes visited by foreign ambassadors, cardinals, and 
princes, more especially by those of the neighbouring cities 
of Mantua, Guastalla, and Urbino, and sometimes even 
by an archduke. Then the court displayed its utmost 
splendour; tournaments were given, in which the nobility 
of the land spared no cost; a hundred knights sometimes 
assembled and tilted in the court of the palace. There 
were also representations from some fabulous work, or 
legend of poetry, as the names given to them sufficiently 
shew,—The Temple of Love,” ‘‘ The Island of Happiness,” 
for example.^ Enchanted castles were attacked, defended, 
and conquered. 

It was the most extraordinary union of poetry, learning, 
politics, and chivalry. The pomp of display became en¬ 
nobled by the spirit which inspired it, and talent made 
ample amends for the defects of the means employed. 

In the “ Rime,” as well as in the Epic, of Tasso, this 
court is presented in very lively colours : the prince in 
whom force and elevation of character shines so nobly 
forth, and of whom it is difficult to decide whether he is 
a better knight or general,” his wife, and above all, his 
sisters. The elder, Lucrezia, passed but little of her time 
with her husband in Urbino, and for the most part 
resided in Ferrara, exercising no slight influence over public 
affairs, though still more earnestly occupied in the pro¬ 
motion of literary interests, to which, and to the musical 
genius of the day, her patronage gave impulse and en¬ 
couragement. It was this princess who secured the advance¬ 
ment of Tasso at the court of Ferrara. The younger, 
Leonora, held a less conspicuous position; she \vas gentle 
and retiring of manner, and delicate in health, but w^as en¬ 
dowed like her sister with a mind of great force.“ During 

^ Extracts from descriptions which appeared at the time—from the 
Tempio d’Amore,” for example—may be found in hUiratori, Serassi, 
and Frizzi. 

“ In the year 1566 she conducted the regency in the absence of tlie 
duhe, according to Manolesso, “con infinita sodisfattione de’ sudditi ” 
[to the infinite satisfaction of the subjects]. “ Non ha preso,” lie con¬ 
tinues, “ne vuol prendere marito, per esscr di dcbolissima complessione ; 
e perd di gran spirito.” [She has not married, nor will she marry, because 
of the delicacy of her health ; she has nevertheless a very high spirit.] 
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an earthquake, both refused to quit the palace. Leonora 
more particularly displayed a stoical indifference; when, at 
length, they yielded, it was almost too late, the roof fall¬ 
ing in on the instant of their departure. Leonora was 
considered almost a saint j the deliverance of the city from 
an inundation was attributed to her prayers.^ The homage 
offered to them by I'asso was in accordance with their 
respective characters: towards the younger, restrained and 
subdued, and as one \vho controls the expression of his 
thoughts; his admiration of the elder was more unre¬ 
served; he compared her to the full-blown fragrant rose, 
which maturity has deprived of no charm, &c. Other ladies 
adorned the courtly circle; among them were Barbara San- 
severina and her daughter Leonora Sanvitale, Tasso has 
described, with incomparable grace, the serene se]f-})osses- 
sion of the mother, and the radiant charm of youthful beauty 
in the daughter; no portrait could place them more clearly 
before us. Then follow descriptions of visits to the rural 
palaces of the duke; of the hunting parties and other 
amusements entered into on those occasions; in short, there 
are few who can resist the impression w'hich these descrip¬ 
tions of the whole course and proceeding of that brilliant 
life, in their rich and musical flow, are so well calculated to 
produce. 

Yet we must not entirely surrender ourselves to such 
impressions. The same ])ower by whicli the country was 
maintained in so implicit an obedience did not fail to make 
itself felt at the court also. 

These scenes of poetry and enjoyment were occasionally 
interrupted by others of a very different character: events 
in which the most exalted were as little spared as those of 
lower station. 

One of the house of Gonzaga bad been murdered, and 
all believed the young Ercole Contrario to be guilty of the 
crime : it was at least known that the murderers had found 
refuge on one of his estates. The duke commanded that 
they should be given up, and Contrario, to avoid being 
accused by them, caused them to be put to death himself, 
and sent their dead bodies only to the duke. Hereupon 
^ Scrassi, Vita di Torquato Tasso, p. 150. 
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he was himself one day summoned to the court, and re¬ 
ceived in audience on the 2 nd of August, 1575. The house 
of Contrario was the most ancient and wealthy of Ferrara. 
Ercole was its last remaining scion; yet he had not long 
entered the palace before he was carried out of it a corpse. 
The duke said that the young man had been suddenly 
struck with apoplexy while in discourse with him; but no 
one believed the assertion; traces of violence were per¬ 
ceived on the body; it was indeed acknowledged by the 
friends of the duke, that their lord had caused him to be 
put to death, but they excused this act, on the ground that 
he had not chosen to sully so illustrious a name by a more 
disgraceful deathd 

This was a sort of justice that kept every one in terror, 
—the rather, as the possessions of the family had by this 
event fallen to the duke. 

But it would not on the whole have been advisable 
for any one to oppose himself in the slightest degree to 
the sovereign will.- This court was indeed very dangerous 
and slippery ground. All the subtlety of Montecatino could 
not enable him to retain his footing to the last. The most 
distinguished preacher in Italy was at that time Panigarola, 
and he had been induced to settle at Ferrara, but not with- 
'Out difficulty. He was suddenly banished with injurious 
violence; and when it was asked for what crime he thus 
suffered, the only one adduced w^as, that he had negotiated 
respecting promotion with some other court. Neither could 
the changeful, susceptible, and melancholy Tasso at length 
keep his ground there; the duke seemed attached to him, 
felt pleasure in listening to him, and often took him to the 

^ Frizzi, Memorie, iv. 3S2. 

- When Tasso was not in good humour, he expressed liiinsclf in 
different terms from those quoted above. In a letter to tlic duke of 
Urihno, he says, “Perchc io conosceva il duca per natural inclinatioiic 
dispostissimo alia malignita e picno d’una certa ambitiosa altcrezza, la 
quale egli trae della nobilta del sanguc c della conoscenza cld egli ha 
del suo valorc, del quale in molte cose non si da punto ad intoncierc il 
falso ” [because I knew that the duke was naturally much disposed to 
malignity, and full of a certain overweening arrogance, which he derives 
from the nobility of his blood, and from the consciousness that he has 
of his own importance, which is in some respects certainly real.]—Letterc, 
n. 2S4. Opere, tom. ix. iSS. 
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ducal palaces in the country; nor did, he disdain to correct 
the descriptions of military proceedings that appear in the 
“ Gerusalemme.” Rut after Tasso had shown some inclina¬ 
tion to enter the service of the Medici, all cordiality between 
them was at an end. The hapless poet left Ferrara; but 
impelled by an irresistible longing, he returned, and a few 
reproachful words, uttered in an access of melancholy, 
sufficed to determine the duke to condemn him to seven 
long years of imprisonment^ 

We here see the whole character of the Italian princi¬ 
pality, as it existed in the fifteenth century: based on 
judiciously calculated political relations, it was absolute and 
unlimited in the power of its internal administration; sur¬ 
rounded by splendour, closely connected with literature, 
and jealous -even of the very appearance of power. Extra¬ 
ordinary aspect of human affairs 1 .The whole power and 
all the resources of a country produce a court,— the centre 
of the court is the prince; finally, then, the ultimate product 
of all this gathered life is the self-sufficiency of the sovereigip 
From his position in the world, the obedience he receives, 
the respect accorded to him, he derives the sense of his 
own value and importance. 

Alfonso II was childless, although he had been throe 
times married. His whole policy is exemplified in the 
mode of his conduct under these circumstances. 

Fie had two purposes to secure ; the one was, to prevent 
his subjects from thinking it possible that they could fall off 
from his house; the other, to retain the nomination of a 
successor in his own hands, and to avoid raising up a rival 
against himself. 

In September, 1589 , he repaired to Lc>reto, where the 
sister of Sixtus V, Donna Camilla, then was; he spared 
neither gifts nor promises to gain her over. He hoped that 
she would procure him permission from the pontiff to name 
any one of his connections, whom he might prefer to be his 
successor; but the negotiations had but just been effectually 
commenced when Sixtus V expired. 

By a similar expedient—presents to the sister-in-law of 
the pope, and alacrity in the service of his nephew—^Vlfonso 
^ Sorassi, Vita del Tasso, p, 2S2. 
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gained access to Gregory XIV in the year 1591. When he 
perceived hope of success, he proceeded to Rome himself, 
for the more effectual conduct of the negotiations. The 
first question was, whether the bull of Pius V, which for¬ 
bade all new investiture of papal fiefs that had lapsed to the 
feudal lord, was applicable to Ferrara. Alfonso main¬ 
tained that it was not, because Ferrara had never lapsed. 
But the words were too precise, and the congregation 
decided that the bull applied beyond all doubt to Ferrara. 
All that yet remained to be inquired was, whether a pope 
had not the power to give a special determination in a 
special case. This the congregation did not venture to say 
he could not do; but they added this condition, that the 
necessity must be urgent, and the utility clearly obvious.^ 
An important step was hereby made. It is not improbable 
that, if expedition had been used, and a new investiture at 
once prepared in favour of some one person then named, 
the affair might have been brought to the end desired; but 
Alfonso would not name his heir; neither was he entirely 
agreed on this point with the Sfondrati, who wished him to 
choose the Marquis Filippo d’Este, while he preferred his 
nearer kinsman, Cesare. Time passed while these things 
were in discussion, and Gregory also died before any thing 
had been concluded." 

Negotiations had, meanwhile, been opened widi the 
imperial court likewise; for though Ferrara was a papal 
fief, Modena and Reggio were fiefs of the empire. The 
previous policy of the duke here did him good service : he 
was on the best terms with the emperor’s most influential 

^ Dispaccio Donato : “ Quando ci fusse evidcntissima utilita ct 

urgente necessita-il clie fa fatto per aprire la strada all’ intentione 

del Duca.” Cardinal San Severina assures us that it was he who 
principally contributed to frustrate this design, though witli great 
difficulty, and amidst violent opposition; the pope is also declared to 
have repented in the end of that qualification of the bull. 

- Cronica di Ferrara, MS. in the Albani Library, also affirms that 
there was no doubt of Gregory’s intention to do something for Ferrara. 
He left the congregation in a fit of anger, and became ill in consequence. 
Alfonso went to a villa of Cardinal Farnese’s, “aspettando o vita o 
morte di questo papa. Venne la morte. II duca ritorno ” [waiting the 
event, whether the life or death of the pope. Death ensued—then the 
duke returned]. See A2:»pendix, No. 64, section 3. 
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minister, Wolf Rumpf. Rudolf II accorded him the renewal 
of his investiture; and even granted him a certain period 
of time within which he was permitted to choose whoever 
he might wish to appoint, as his successor. 

But all the more inflexible was Clement VIII, who had 
now become pope. It seemed to him more for the Catho¬ 
lic and ecclesiastical interests to retake possession of a 
lapsed fief than to grant it anew : it was thus too that the 
holy pontiff Pius V had decided for such cases. In the 
year 1592 , Clement proposed in a secret consistory, that 
the bull of Pius should be ratified according to its original 
tenor, and without the addition made by Gregory XIV. In 
that form it was accordingly confirmed.^ 

The term granted by the emperor had also elapsed ; 
and the duke was compelled to resolve on pointing out his 
successor. Alfonso I had married Laura Eustochia, when 
he was advanced in years, and after she had borne him a 
son. From this son descended Don Cesarc d’Este, whom, 
after long delay, the duke appointed his successor. But he 
still proceeded with the most cautious secrecy. Without 
the knowledge of any one person, and in a letter written 
with his own hand to the emperor, he completed the nomi¬ 
nation; but, at the same time, he entreated bis majesty 
pressingly to let no one know what he had done; not even 
the ambassador from Ferrara to the imperial court. He 
requested the emperor to express his approval in no other 
manner than by returning the letter with the imperial signa¬ 
ture affixed. “ 

Alfonso desired to hold the supreme authority in his 
small territories undivided to his last breath. He was 
resolved not to see his court turn towards the rising sun. 

^ Dispaccio Donato, 27 Dec. 1592. 

- Relatione di qiiellu chc c succc.sso in Ferrara clopo la morte del 
cluca Alfonso (MS. Rarber) : “II duca fra Tanno concessogli di 
tempo alia dichiarationc scrissc di siio piigno una lettera all’ imperatore 
c nominb Don Ce.sare, pregando caldaincnte S. M. Ccs“' che in con- 
firmatione del nominato soLtoscrivesse la siia, quale sigillata senza 
piiblicarc il fatto la rimandasse indietro per il conte Ercolc Rondinclli, 
non conferendogli altrameiite il negotio. 11 tutto faceva S. A. accid 
Don Cesare non s’insiipcrbisse ne della nobilla fusse riverito e corteggiato 
come lor principe.” 
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Cesare himself received no intimation of the favour pre¬ 
pared for him. He was held, on the contrary, under a 
more rigid rule than before; wms even restricted, in a cer¬ 
tain sense, as to the splendour of his appearance (being 
forbidden to have more than three nobles in his train); 
and it was only when the duke’s life was at the lowest ebb, 
w'hen the physicians had resigned their last hope, that 
Alfonso permitted him to be summoned, and informed him 
of his good fortune. The testament was opened in presence 
of the principal inhabitants of the duchy. These persons 
were admonished by the minister to be true to the house of 
Este. The duke told Cesare that he left him the fairest 
dominion in the world; strong by its military force, its 
population, and its allies, both in Italy and beyond her 
limits; from whom he might promise himself help on all 
occasions. This being done, Alfonso II expired on the 
same day, 27th of October, 1597. 


8 . CONQUEST OF FERRARA 

Cesare took possession of the imperial hefs without 
opposition, and received homage even from those of the 
pope. In Ferrara he was robed by the magistrate in the 
ducal mantle, and greeted by the people as their sovereign 
with joyful acclamations. 

His predecessor had assured him of foreign aid, as well 
as of the native strength he would find in his new dominions. 
Cesare was very soon placed in a position to put these pro¬ 
mises to the test. 

Clement remained immo'/able in his determination to 
resume possession of Ferrara. So many pontiffs bad 
already made the attempt, that he believed he should 
secure himself eternal renown by its accomplishment. 
When intelligence was brought him of xAlfonso’s death, he 
declared that he was sorry the duke had left no son ; but 
that the Church must have her own again. He would not 
listen to the ambassadors of Cesare, and called his taking 
possession, usurpation. He threatened to place him under 
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the ban of the Church, if he did not resign the duchy within 
fourteen days ; and to give greater effect to his words, the 
pontiff at once prepared to take arms. A new loan \vas 
raised, and a new monte founded, that the money in the 
castle of St. Angelo might remain untouched.^ He also 
despatched his nephew, Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini, to 
Ancona, with a staff of experienced military commanders, 
for the purpose of gathering troops. Recruiting parties 
were sent in all directions, and the provinces were bur¬ 
dened \Yith heavy contributions. 

Cesare also seemed at first to be full of spirit.^ Pic 
declared, that he would defend his good right to the last 
drop of his blood, without fear that either his religion or 
salvation would be endangered by his doing so. Accord¬ 
ingly, the fortifications of his strongholds were repaired, the 
militia of the country were put under arms, a body of his 
troops advanced to the frontiers of the papal states; and 
we find an invitation to him to appear in Romagna, wlicre 
the inhabitants w'cre dissatisfied "with the papal government, 
and only wanted some fair occasion to overturn it He 
had also the good fortune to have the neighbouring Italian 
states on his side. His brother-in-law, the grand duke of 
Tuscany, declared that he would never abandon his cause. 
The republic of Venice prevented the pope from recruiting 
in Dalmatia, and refused him the arms and other munitions 
of war that he desired to obtain from Brescia. Pdie aggran¬ 
dizement of the papal states was a project abhorrent to the 
hearts of all its neighbours. 

^ Many affirm, nevertheless, that this did happen, hut Dclfino 
declares, “ Con gran strettezza de’ danari, senza mettcr inano a quelU 
del castcllo, per conservar la riputatioue della chiesa, in poco piu di uii 
mese ha posto insiemc un csercito di 22 m. fanti c 3 m. cavalli.” 
[I’hough suffering great dearth of money, he got together an army of 
22,000 foot and 3000 horse in little more than a month, and without 
toudiing the treasure in the castle, for he desired to preserve the 
reputation of the Church.] See Appendix, No. 70. 

“ Nicold Contarini delle historic Venetiane, MS., tom. i. lib. i.: 
“Cesarc ncl principio si mostrd molto coraggioso in voler difendcr le 
sue ragioni, o perche non prevedeva il contrasto, o pur perch6 gl’inesperti 
come nei vicini pericoli s’altcrriscono, cost nelli lontani si manifestano 
intrepiui.” The narrative of Contarini supplies much exact and 
impressive intelligence respecting this occurrence. 
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Had the position of Italy been similar to that which she 
had held a hundred years earlier—independent, upon the 
whole, of foreign influences, and left to her own efforts— 
Clement VIII would probably not have effected more than 
Sixtus IV had then done; but those times were gone by j 
every thing now depended on the general state of European 
relations, and on the great powers of that period, France 
and Spain. 

The inclinations of the Spaniards did not admit of doubt. 
Cesare d’Este relied so implicitly on Philip II, that he pro¬ 
posed him to the pope as umpire. The king’s governor of 
Milan declared for Cesare without reserve, and offered him 
Spanish garrisons for his fortresses; but it could not be 
denied that Philip himself, who had all his life striven to 
repress commotions in Italy, was reluctant to give occasion 
for war in his advanced age, and governed all his pro¬ 
ceedings with infinite caution, as did also his ambassador in 
Rome.^ 

So much the more important, under these circumstances, 
was the decision given by Henry IV. The restoration of 
France to Catholicism, as well as to power, was immediately 
followed by the most important consequences to Italy. It 
was with the assent and aid of the Italian princes that 
Henry IV had secured his fortunes; and they did not doubt 
but that he would now prove himself grateful, and take part 
with them in their difference witli the Holy See. The 
crown of France was, besides, under great obligation to the 
house of Este. That family* had advanced more than a 
million of scudi to the royal house of France during the 
civil wars; this sum had never yet been repaid; and would 
have now sufliced to raise an army such as no pope could 
have hoped to withstand. 

Delfino describes the f.-ar that was felt in Rome regarding him : 
“ Vi e im pensiero radicato a buon fundamciito, che la benedizione tlata 
al re di Franza sia stata offesa tale al cattolico et a Spagnuoli, die non 
siano per scordarsela mai, e pare a S. esseine molto ben chiarita in 
questa occasione di Ferrara.” [There is a well-founded idea firmly 
rooted among the people there, that the benediction bestowed on the 
king^of France has been so great an offence to the Catholic King and 
the Spaniards, that they will never forget it ; and his holiness thinks 
this has been clearly shewn in the affair of Ferrara.J 
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These, however, were not the considerations by which 
Henry IV was influenced. He knew that, notwithstanding 
his conversion to Catholicism, he should still be often 
obliged to do many things that could not fail to displease 
the Roman court. In the affair of Ferrara, he saw nothing 
more than an opportunity for causing these things to be 
forgotten, and for once more raising the lilies, as his states¬ 
men expressed it, at the court of Rome. Without hesitation 
or delay, therefore, he sent assurances to the Holy Father 
of assistance from France. He declared himself not only 
ready to lead an army across the Alps whenever the pope 
should desire it; but even, if need were, to appear in person, 
with all his force, for the defence of the pontiff. 

• It was by this declaration that the matter was decided. 
The Roman court, already sensible of the many embarrass¬ 
ments preparing for it, by the unfriendly dispositions of its 
neighbours, and the open resistance of Ferrara, now breathed 
ngain. I cannot express,”wwites Ossat to the king, “what 
goodwill, praise, and blessing your majesty has obtained for 
your offer.” He assures his master that, if his promise be 
fulfilled, he will assume a position similar to that held in 
the Church by Pepin and Charlemagne. On his part, the 
pope now made immediate preparation for the formal 
excommunication of his opponent. 

So much the more were the princes alarmed and sur¬ 
prised; they complained of black ingratitude, and lost all 
courage for supporting Cesare d’Este, which they would 
otherwise doubtless have done, cither openly or in secret, 
with their whole powers. 

These things produced an immediate effect on Ferrara. 
The rigid government of Alfonso had of necessity caused 
many to feel dissatisfied. Cesare was new to the duties of 
sovereignty, without effectual talent, and wholly inexperi¬ 
enced. He had formed no personal acquaintance even witli 
the members of his council, until holding his first sitting as 
their sovereign.^ His older friends, those who knew him, 

^ Niccolo Contarini : ‘‘ Cesare si ridiissc in camera co’ suoi soli 
consiglieri, de’ qiiali molli, per la riliratczza nolle quale era vissuto coOi 
volendo chi comandava, non conosceva sc no di faccia, et egli non 
sufficiente di prendcr risolulione da se, vacillava nei concetti, pcrche 
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and in whom he felt confidence, were despatched to different 
courts, so that he had no one near him on whom he could 
firmly rely, or with whom he could hold confidential com¬ 
munication. He could not fail to make false steps. From 
the highest class downwards there prevailed a feeling of 
insecurity, such as frequently precedes approaching ruin. 
The more important personages, those who possessed a 
share in the power of the country, already began to calculate 
the advantages that might accrue from a change, and made 
advances towards the conclusion of a secret compact with 
the pontiff. Antonio Montecatino proceeded to Rome for 
that purpose; but the most grievous and most unfortunate 
circumstance was, that dissensions arose in the house of 
Estc itself. Lucrezia had detested the father of Cesare; 
she hated himself no less, and would not consent to be his 
subject. She herself, the sister of the duke just departed, 
made no difficulty of entering into an alliance with Clement 
VIII and Cardinal Aldobrandini. 

The pope had meanwhile completed the act of excom¬ 
munication. On the 22nd of December, 1597, he went in 
all the pomp of a solemn procession to St. Tetcr’s, and 
ascended with his immediate attendants to the loggia of the 
church j a cardinal read the bull before the people. Don 
Cesare d’Estc was therein declared an enemy to the Church, 
guilty of treason, fallen under the heaviest censure and under 
the sentence of anathema : his subjects were freed froin 
their oath of allegiance, and his officers were admonished to 
quit his service. After the bull had been read, the pope, 
assuming a look of anger, threw a large burning taper on 
the ground in the piazza beneath him. Trumpets and drums 
pealed forth, cannon were fired, and the roar of the populace 
rose above all. 

Circumstances were so arranged, that this excommuni¬ 
cation necessarily produced its full effect. A copy of the 

qnclli die consigliavano crano pieni di passioni parlicolari c per le 
speranze di Roma, in ciii miravano, infetti di grandi enntaminationi.” 
Ossat, also, (Lettres, i. 495,) asserts the main source of his misfortunes 
to have been “le pen de tidelite cle ses conseillers mesmes, qui jiartie 
pour son peu de resolution, partie pour avoir des rentes et autres biens 
en I’cstat de I’eglise et esperer et craindre plus clu st. siege que de lui, 
regardoient autant 011 plus vers Ic pape que vers lui.” 
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bull was carried into Ferrara by one of her own inhabitants/ 
who had it sewed into his clothes and delivered it to the 
bishop. On the following day, the 31st of December, 1597, 
a canon of the cathedral was to be interred. The church 
was hung with black, and the people had assembled to hear 
the funeral sermon. The bishop ascended the pulpit and 
began to speak of death. “ But much worse,” he suddenly 
exclaimed, “ than the death of the body, is the perdition of 
the soul which now threatens us all.” He ceased speaking 
and commanded the bull to be read aloud. In this docu¬ 
ment, all who would not separate themselves from Don 
Cesare were menaced with being cut off like withered 
branches from the tree of spiritual life.” This being done, 
the bull tvas fixed on the churcli door, the people filed the 
place with sighs and lamentations, and dismay seized the 
whole city. 

Don Cesare was not the man to appease a commotion 
of this character. He had been advised to enlist Swiss and 
Germans for his defence, but could not summon resolution 
to do so. He would not have Catholics, because they were 
adherents of the pope; still less would he take Protestants, 
because they were heretics. “ Just as if he had any thing 
to do,” says Niccolb Contarini, wfth exercising the offce of 
an inquisitor.” Fie now asked his confessor what he was to 
do. This was a Jesuit, Benedetto Palma. He recommended 
Don Cesare to submit. 

He - was now in so difficult a position that, in order to 

^ A certain Coralta. “ Ributtato al primo ingressn da’ soldati, se 
cscusb die lui ivi diinorava nc era ancora partite per Rologna (though 
he had indeed just arrived fom that city, and had dismounted from his 
horse at a short distance from the gate) e ragionando si pose fra loro a 
sedere, fnialmcntc assicurato si licentid della giiardia, entrd nclla citth, 
presentd al vcscovo la scominunica con la Icttera del arcivcscovo di 
Bologna.” [At his first attcinjit to enter he was driven back by the 
soldiers; he made his way by declaring that he lived there, and hart 
not yet set off for Roh'igna. Discoursing with the soldiers, be seated 
himself among them ; at last feeling secure, he bade the guard farewell, 
entered the city, and gave the bishop the bull with the letter from the 
archbishop of Bologna.]—Relatione di qucllo chc, &c. 

^ Contarini: ‘‘ Come chi abandona ogni speranza, piu facilmcnte 
si rimettc nclP arbitrio dell’ inimico che nclla confidenza dell’ amico, 
gndo (Cesare) a ritrovarc la duchessg, d’Urbino, et a lei, la qual ben 
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present this submission under favourable conditionSj he was 
obliged to have recourse to the person whom he knew to be 
his most violent enemy. To secure a tolerable retreat, he 
was compelled to avail himself of the secret, and in a certain 
sense treasonable connection, into which Lucrezia had 
entered with Rome. Commissioned by the duke, Lucrezia 
therefore betook herself, abating nothing of her accustomed 
splendour, to the enemy’s camp. 

The adherents of Cesare constantly affirmed that she 
might have obtained better conditions for him; but won 
over by the promise of Bertinoro, which she was to hold for 
life with the title of its duchess, and personally attracted by 
the young and clever cardinal, she agreed to all that was 
required from her. On the 12th of January, 1598, the 
treaty was drawn up, by virtue of wdiich Don Cesare resigned 
his rights to Ferrara, Comacchio, and his portion of Romagna, 
in return for which he was to be released from the ban of 
the Church. He had flattered himself that he should at 
least save something, and felt that to be so completely 
despoiled was indeed very hard. He once more called 
together the principal magistrates of the city, the council of 
elders (Giudice de’ Savj), with some few doctors and nobles, 
to hear their advice. They gave him no consolation; each 
was already thinking only of the means by which he might 
best secure his own position with the new power that was 


sapeva haver pur troppo intelligcnza col C' Aldobrancllno, rimisc oj^ni 
SLia fortuna. AcccttcS ella allegramcnle rimpresa riclotta dove al prin- 

cipio haveva dcsidcrato.-Con molta comitiva, quasi trionfanic, 

accompagnata dal marchesc Bentivoglio, capo dcllc miliiie del duca, 
Bceva il suo viaggio.” [As he who abandons all hope will often 
commit himself rather to the guidance of his enemy than to the direction 
of a friend, so Cesare now went to seek the duchess of Ur]:)ino, and to 
her, whom he well knew to be of good intelligence with Cardinal 
Aldobrandini, he entrusted all his fortunes. She accepted the office 
gladly ; having arrived at the point that she had desired from the lirst : 
with a great train, as if in triumph, and accompanied by the Marchese 
Bentivoglio, commandant of the duke’s forces, she undertook her 
journey.He considers Lucrezia “ di pensieri torbidi : bcnche sinm- 
lasse altrimente, era non di mono di lungo tempo acerrima ncmica de 
Don Cesare ” [a woman of dark and evil thoughts ; she was long 
the most bitter enemy of Don Cesare, though she pretended the 
contrary.] 
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expected. In all quarters men were already emulating each 
other in eagerness to tear down the arms of the house of 
Este, and to drive out their officers. For the prince nothing 
further remained but to sign the deed of his expulsion, and 
depart from the inheritance of his fathers. 

And thus did the house of Este lose Ferrara. The 
archives, museum, library, and a part of the artillery, which 
Alfonso I had cast with his own hand, were removed to 
Modena; all besides was lost. The widow of Alfonso carried 
away her property in fifty waggons. The sister of the latter, 
married in France, assumed to herself the claims of her 
family to that crown; but the most unexpected result was 
that witnessed in the case of Lucrezia. No time was allowed 
her for taking possession of her duchy. On the 12th of 
February, exactly one month after she had concluded the 
treaty just described, she expired. When her testament 
was opened, it was found that the very man who had driven 
her family from their ancient possessions. Cardinal Aldo- 
brandini, was constituted heir to her w'ealth—universal 
legatee. She had even made over to him her claims, which 
were now to be contested with Cesare himself. It would 
.seem that she had desired to bequeath to her ancient enemy 
an opponent who might embitter his whole life. I'here is 
something fiend-like in this woman, who appears to have 
found pleasure and satisfaction in securing the destruction 
of her house. 


Thus then the ducal sovereignty was superseded by that 
of the ecclesiastical states. On the 8th of May the pope 
himself entered Ferrara. He desired immediately to enjoy 
the sight of his new conquest, and to bind it by suitable 
institutions to the Church. 

He began with clemency and acts of grace. Ecclesias¬ 
tical dignities were conferred on several among the leading 
men of Ferrara.^ Cardinals’ hats, bishoprics, and auditor- 
ships were liberally distributed. Among those promoted 

^ Contarini: “ A 1 Ucvilacqua, clic era di moUo polerc, fu dalo il 
]')atriarcato latino di Constantinoj^oli. T 1 Saciato fu creato auditor di 
rota. Ad altri si dispciisarono abbatie.” 

VOL. II. 


G 
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was the young Bentivoglio, who was made private chamber- 
lain to the pope. The powder of the dukes had been founded 
on their possession of municipal privileges; the pope now 
resolved to restore to the citizens their ancient rights. He 
formed a council (conseglio) from the three classes, giving 
twenty-seven seats in it to the greater nobles, fifty-five to 
the inferior nobility and principal citizens, and eighteen to 
the guilds of the trades. These rights were carefully dis¬ 
tinguished. Tiiose of the first class were most important; 
but to balance this advantage came the fact, that their 
nomination depended for the most part on the will of the 
pope. To this “ conseglio ” Clement now entrusted the 
duty of providing for the due supply of the means of life to 
the city, the regulation of the rivers, the appointment of 
judges and mayors (podestas), and even the nomination to 
chairs in the university. All these were rights that the 
duke had jealously reserved to himself, and these changes 
were the commencement, as will be obvious, of a new order 
of things. Attention was also given to the welfare of the 
lower classes. The severity of the fiscal arrangements was 
materially modified and relaxed.^ 

But these advantageous measures were not applicable 
in all cases. Even the papal government was not wholly 
formed of clemency and mildness. The nobles were soon 
dissatisfied with the judicial administration of ecclesiastical 
officers. The principal Giudicc de’ Savj,” Montccatino, 
found the restrictions imposed on the rights of his office 
insufferable, and sent in his resignation. Universal, dis¬ 
content was excited by the circumstance that Pope Clement 
thought it requisite to secure himself in his new conquest 
by the erection of a fortress. The representations made by 
the inhabitants for the prevention of this purpose, though 
most earnest and imploring, were unavailing. It was pre¬ 
cisely one of the most populous parts of the city that was 
selected for the citadel; - whole streets w'cre removed, 

^ Frizzi, Mcmoiic, v. p. 25. 

' Dispaccio Dclfino, 7. Giiigno, 159S: “Si pensa dal papa di far 
una citadella della paile verso iluloi^na, per la i^oca sodisfitlioiK', die 
ha la nobilta per non csser rispetlata dalli miiiislri della £;iiistilia e die 
non li siano per csser restituite Ic entrate vcccliic della" communita— 
dolcndosi di c^ser ingannali.” 
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together with churches, oratories, hospitals, the summer 
residences of the duke and his court, and the beautiful 
Belvedere, celebrated by so many poets. 

It had, perhaps, been expected, that by these devasta¬ 
tions the memory of the ducal house would be completely 
obliterated; but they served, on the contrary, to restore it 
to life; the half-forgotten attachment to the hereditary line 
of princes returned. All those v/ho had belonged to the 
court retired to Modena; and Ferrara, which had never 
been particularly animated, became more than ever desolate. 

But it was not possible that all who wished to follow 
the court should do so. There is yet remaining a MS. 
chronicle by an old servant of the ducal house, in which 
he sets forth the proceedings of Alfonso’s court with great 
complacency. Its pleasures, its concerts, its sermons—all 
are enumerated. “ But now,” he says in conclusion, “ all 
this has passed by; now there is no longer a duke in 
Ferrara; there are no more princesses, no concerts, and no 
concert-givers; so passes the glory of this world; for others, 
the world may be rendered pleasant by changes, but not 
for me, who am left behind, alone, aged, frail, and poor. 
Nevertheless, God be praised.” ^ 


9. COMMOTIONS AMONG THE JESUITS 

The great and fortunate results obtained by Clement VIII 
from acting in harmony with the policy of France were 
manifestly calculated to bind him more and more closely to 
its interests. He now found the advantage of having con 
ducted himself with so much caution in the affairs of the 
League; of having opposed no obstacle to the develop¬ 
ment of events in France, and of having resolved, though it 
were but at the last moment, to grant the desired absolution. 
The war now proceeding on the frontiers of France and 

^ Cronica di Ferrara: “Sic transit gloria mimdi. E per tale 
variare natura e bclla, ma non per me, che io son reslaio, senza patrone, 
veccliio, privo di tutti i denti, e povero, Laiidetur deus. ” 
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the Netherlands awakened as lively an interest in Rome as 
though the cause had been their own, and all were decidedly 
on the French side. When the Spaniards succeeded in the 
conquest of Calais and Amiens, a dissatisfaction was pro¬ 
duced at the court of Rome, such as, according to Ossat, 
could not be described; an extremity of sorrow, shame, 
and indignation.'’^ Delfino tells us, that the pope and his 
nephews feared, lest the Spaniards should avenge on them 
the disappointment which Philip of Spain had endured in 
regard to the absolution. Fortunately, Henry IV soon 
retrieved his endangered reputation by the reconqucst of 
Amiens. 

Not that people at Rome had begun to feel any affection 
for those whom they had formerly combated. The measures 
taken by those chiefs of the clergy, who had been the first 
to attach themselves to Henry, and had founded the oppo¬ 
sition party previously described, had never been forgotten ; 
promotion was much more readily accorded to the adherents 
of the League, when they returned voluntarily—that is, 
when they were precisely in the same condition as the Curia 
itself. But there soon arose a Catholic party, even among 
the adherents of the king—for the opinions of men, how¬ 
ever nearly they may approximate, yet manifest varieties of 
character and tendency—whose determination it was to 
evince the most rigid Catholicism, with a view to main¬ 
taining a good understanding with the court of Rome. To 
this party the pontiff especially attached himself, hoping to 
reconcile all the differences still existing between the French 
and Roman interests; he desired and endeavoured above 
all to accomplish the restoration of the Jesuits, who, as we 
have related, had been driven out of France, and thus to 
secure a wider field for the extension of the Romish doctrines, 

^ Ossat a Villeroy 14 mai 1596, 20 avril 1597. (T, 251. 458.) 

DcKino : “Li pericoli di Marsii^lia fcccro stare il ])apa in gran tiinorc 
e li nepoti; la perdita di Calcs c pen quella di Amiens apporU) loro 
gran mestilia e massime che si dubilu allora ])er le voci che andavano 
attorno di peggio, temendo qiiclli che ogni poco che cadeva pin la 
riputatione de’ Francesi, i Spagnoli non avessero mostrato iij^ertaincnle 

10 sdegno che hanno aviito della resolutione (absoluLione ?) loro c la siia 
mala volonti : per quesla causa principalmenle hann<') avuto carlssimq 

11 bene della Franza,” 
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notwithstanding the adverse disposition manifested inFrancej 
and in defiance of its influence. 

In this design Clement was aided by a commotion in the 
Society of Jesus itself, which, though taking its rise within 
the order, had yet a close analogy to the change in the 
general tendencies of the Roman court. 

So strangely are the affairs of this world sometimes com¬ 
plicated, that at the moment when the connection of the 
Jesuits with Spain was charged against them by the university 
of Paris, as their heaviest crime ; when it -was asserted and 
believed in France that every Jesuit was bound by a fifth 
vow to devote himself to Spain and to pray daily for king 
Philip; ^ at that very moment the society was enduring 
the most violent assaults in Spain itself; first from discon¬ 
tented members of its own body, then from the Inquisition, 
next from another ecclesiastical order, and finally from the 
king himself. 

This was a turn of affairs that had its origin in more 
than one cause, but of which the immediate occasion was 
as follow^s. 

At the first establishment of the order, the elder and 
already educated men, who had just entered it, were for the 
most part Spaniards ; the members joining it from other 
nations were chiefly young men, whose characters had yet to 
be formed. It followed naturally that the government of the 
society was, for the first ten years, almost entirely in Spanish 
hands. The first general congregation was composed of 
twenty-five members, eighteen of wliom were Spaniards.'^ 
The first three generals belonged to the same nation. After 
the death of the third, Borgia, in the year 1573, it w’as 
once more a Spaniard, Polanco, who had the best prospect 
of election. 

It was, however, manifest, that his elevation would not 
have been regarded favourably, even in Spain itself. There 
■were many new converts in the society, who were Chris¬ 
tianized Jews. Polanco also belonged to this class, and it 

^ “ Pro nostro rege Philippo.” 

® Sacchinus, vii. 99. In the second general congregation the dis¬ 
proportion was decreased, though not to any great extent. Of thirty- 
nine members, twenty-four were Spaniards, 
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was not thought desirable that the supreme authority in a 
body so powerful, and so monarchically constituted, should 
be confided to such handsd Pope Gregory XIII, who had 
received certain intimations on this subject, considered a 
change to be expedient on other grounds also. When a 
deputation presented itself before him from the congregation 
assembled to elect their general, Gregory inquired how 
many votes were possessed by each nation ; the reply showed 
that Spain held more than all the others put together. Pie 
then asked from which nation the generals of the order 
had hitherto been taken. He was told that there had been 
three, all Spaniards. “ It will be just, then,” replied 
Gregory, that for once you should choose one from 
among the other nations.” He even proposed a candidate 
for their election. 

The Jesuits opposed themselves for a moment to this 
suggestion, as a violation of their privileges, but concluded 
by electing the very man proposed by the pontiff. This was 
Eberhard Mercurianus. 

A material change was at once perceived, as the conse¬ 
quence of this choice. Mercurianus, a weak and irresolute 
man, resigned the government of affairs, first indeed to a 
Spaniard again, but afterwards to a Frenchman, his official 
admonitor; factions were formed, one expelling the other 
from the offices of importance, and the ruling powers of the 
order now began to meet occasional resistance from its 
subordinate members. 

But a circumstance of a much higher moment was, 
that on the next vacancy—in the year 15S1—this office 
was conferred on Claudio Acquaviva, a Neapolitan, 
belonging to a house previously attached to tlie French 
part}', a man of great energy, and only thirty-eight years 
old. 

The Spaniards then thought they perceived that tlicir 
nation, by which the society had been founded and guided 
on its early path, was now to be for ever excluded from ihc 
generalship. Thereupon they became discontented and 

. ^ Sacchinus, liisloria Sociclalis Josii, pars iv. : sivc Pwerardus, 

lib. i. : “Horum origo motuum duplex fuit, sludia natiomiin ot 
neophytoriim in Plispania odium.’’ See Appendix, No. 93. 
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refractory,^ and conceived the design of inaking themselves 
less dependent on Rome, either by the appointment of a 
commissary-general for the Spanish provinces, or by what¬ 
ever other expedient might secure the desired result. 
Acquaviva, on the other hand, was not disposed to concede 
the smallest portion of the authority accorded to him by the 
letter of the constitution. For the purpose of restraining the 
disaffected, he set over them superiors on whose devotion to 
himself he could rely;—young men, whose opinions as \vell 
as age were more in harmony with his own,^ and also, per¬ 
haps, as was affirmed, certain members of inferior merit— 
coadjutors, who were not invested with all the privileges of 
the order, and who therefore depended, one and all, on the 
protection of the general,—they were, besides, Neapolitans^ 
and his countrymen. 

The aged, learned, and experienced fathers tlms saw 
themselves excluded, not from the supreme dignity onl}g 
but also from the official appointments of the provinces. 
Acquaviva declared that their own defects were to blame for 
this; one was choleric, another melancholy. Naturally, says 
Mariana, distinguished men are like others—liable to be 
afflicted with some defect. But the true cause was, that 
Acquaviva feared these fathers, and desired more pliant tools 

^ Mariana : Discurso cle las Enfcrmcdailcs de la Coinpania, c. xii. : 

La nacioii cspanola csta pcrsiiadida queda para sempre excliiicla del 
gcneralato. Lsla persuasion, sea vedadera sea falsa, no puede dexar 
(le caiisar disgusLos y disunion, tanto mas quo csla nacion fundo la 
compauia, la honro, la ensenb y aun siistcnto largo tiempo con su 
subs Lancia.” 

“ Mariana, c. xii.: “ Ponen cn los gohiernos homes mozos . . . 
porque son mas cntrcmclidos sahen lamer a siis tiem]-)os.” [Phey place 
mere boys in Lhe government, because they are more enterprising, and 
are more easily bent to the necessities of the times.] 

^ We have here, in addition to Mariana, Lhe memorials presented 
to Clement VII 1 , which are also of moment, d'hey arc piinled in the 
Tuba magnum clangens sonuin ad Clementcm XI, p. 5S3 : ‘‘Videmus 
cum magno detrimento religionis nostrac ct scandalo mundi quod gene¬ 
ral is nulla habita ralione nec antiquilalis nec laborum ncc mcritorum 
facil quos vulL superiorcs ct ut plurimum juvencs et novicios, qui sine 
ullis mcritis ct sine ulla experienlia cum maxima arrogantia praesunt 
senioribus : . . . ct denique gcneralis, quia homo est, habet eliam sues 
affcctus particularcs, . . . ct quia cst Neapolitanus, inelioris condifonis 
sunt Ncapolitani.” 
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for the execution of his commands. Men have generally^ a 
particular satisfaction in the active part accorded to them in 
public affairs, and will at least not quietly suffer themselves 
to be forcibly expelled from their possession. Jealousies and 
disputes arose in all the colleges: the new superiors were 
received with silent animosity j they could carry out no 
measure of essential importance, and were but too happy 
when they could make their way without troubles and com¬ 
motions. They had, nevertheless, the power of avenging 
themselves, and they in their turn conferred the subordinate 
offices exclusively on their personal adherents (for they could 
not long fail to secure adherents, the monarchical constitution 
of the order, and the ambition of its members considered). 
Of the more unmanageable among their opponents they freed 
themselves by transferring them to other provinces; and 
this they took care to do, precisely when some deliberation 
of importance was impending. Thus a system of personal 
offences and retaliations was established ; every member had 
the right of pointing out whatever defects he perceived in 
another,—nay, it was imposed on him as a duty to do so,— 
a regulation that might hot be without some utility in the 
comparative innocence of a small association, but which had 
now become a system of the most abominable espionage and 
talebearing. It was made the instrument of concealed 
ambition, and of hatred wearing the appearance of friend¬ 
ship. “ Were any one to search the archives in Rome,” 
says Mariana, ‘‘ he would perhaps not find a single upriglit 
man, at least among us who are at a distance.’’ Universal 
distrust prevailed; there was none that would have uttered 
his thoughts without reserve, even to his own brother. 

These disorders were increased by the fact that Acquaviva 
could not be induced to leave Rome for the purpose of visit¬ 
ing the provinces, as Lainez and Borgia had done, d'his was 
excused by the declaration, that it was advantageous to have 
the statement of affairs in writing, and in an unbroken 
series, without the interruption proceeding from the con¬ 
tingencies of a journey. But the immediate consequence 
certainly was, that the provincials, throiigli wdiosc hands 
passed the whole of the corresi)ondcnce, acquired a still 
further increase of independence. It was useless to complain 
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of them, since they could easily foresee and provide against 
all complaints in such a manner as to render them nugatory, 
and this the more certainly, because Acquaviva was always 
disposed to favour their side. Their places might be fairly 
considered secured to them for life. 

Under these circumstances, the older Jesuits in Spain 
became convinced that a state of things, which they felt to 
be a tyranny, would never be changed or amended by efforts 
confined within the limits of the society ; they consequently 
resolved to look around for help from those beyond its 
influence. 

They first had recourse to the national spiritual authority 
of their own country—the Inquisition. A great number of 
offences were reserved, as is well known, to the jurisdiction 
of the Inquisition. One of the discontented Jesuits, impelled, 
as he affirmed, by a scruple of conscience, accused his order 
of concealing, and even remitting, transgressions of the kind 
so reserved, when the criminal was one of their society. The 
Incjuisition immediately caused the provincial implicated, 
together with his most active associates, to be arrested.^ 
Other accusations being made in consequence of these arrests, 
the Inquisition commanded that the statutes of the order 
should be placed before it, and proceeded to make further 
seizures of parties accused. The excitement occasioned by 
these things among the orthodox Spaniards was all the 
more violent, from their being unacquainted with the cause 
of these arrests, and from the prevalence of an opinion, that 
the Jesuits were seized on account of some heresy. 

The Inquisition was, however, competent to inflict 
a punishment on the criminal only : it could not prescribe 
changes in the regulations of the society. When the affair, 
therefore, had proceeded thus far, the discontented members 
applied to the king also, assailing him with long memorials, 
wherein they complained of the defects in their constitution. 
The character of this constitution had never been agreeable 
to Philip II; he used to say that he could see through all 

^ Sacchinus, pars v. lib. vi. n. 85 : Quidam e confessariis, scu vere 
sen falso, dclatus ad provincialem turn Caslcllae, Antonium Marccnium, 
erat dc tontata piicllac per sacras confcssioncs pudicitia, quod crimen in 
Hispania sacrorum quacsitoriim judicio reservabaLur.” 
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the other orders, but that the order of Jesuits he could 
not understand. He 'seemed to be startled and struck by 
the representations laid before him of the abuses resiilling 
from absolute power, and the disorders attendant on secret 
accusations. Amidst all the demands made on his time by 
the great European conflict in which he was engaged, Philip 
yet found means to bestow attention on this affair also. Pie 
at once commanded Manrique, bishop of Carthagena, to 
subject the order to a visitation, with particular reference to 
these points. 

It ■will be remarked that this was an attack affecting the 
character of the institution, and that of its chief himself; it 
received increased importance from the fact of its originating 
in the country whence the society had drawm its existence, 
and where it had first taken a firm position. 

Acquaviva did not suffer himself to quail before it. He 
was a man who concealed an inflexible intrepidity of 
character beneath extreme gentleness and amenity of 
manner; of a disposition similar to that of Clement VIII, 
and, indeed, of many eminent men of that day ; above all 
things deliberate, moderate, patient, and taciturn. He 
would never permit himself to pronounce a positive judg¬ 
ment; he would not even suffer one to be pronounced in 
his presence; least of all, w^hen it concerned an entire nation. 
His secretaries were expressly commanded to avoid every 
offensive or bitter word. He loved piety, even in its external 
forms. At the altar his deportment expressed profound 
enjoyment of the service ; yet he w'as averse to every thing 
that tended towards enthusiasm or fanaticism. He refused 
to allow an exposition of the Song of Solomon to be printed, 
because he found offence in the expressions wfiiich a}q)eared 
to hover on the confines separating si)iritual from material 
love. Even when uttering censures he won affeclion; 
rendering manifest the superiority of calmness : he rccon- 
ducted the erring into the paths of right by pure reason and 
clear argument. Youth clung to him with enthusiastic 
attachment. “ One must needs love him,” wTiles IMaximilian 
of Bavaria, from Rome, to his father, ‘‘ if one do ])ut look at 
him.” These qualities; his unw^earied activity, distinguished 
birth, and the constantly increasing importance of his order, 
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secured him a very eminent position in Rome. If his 
antagonists had gained over the national authorities in Spain, 
he had the court of Rome on his side. With that court he 
had been familiar from his youth up. He was chamberlain 
when he entered the order; and he had the power of 
managing it with that mastery, which is derived from native 
talent, and perfected by long practice.^ 

The character of Sixtus V made it comparatively easy 
for Acquaviva to excite the antipathies of that pontiff 
against the proceedings of the Spaniards. Pope Sixtus had 
formed the hope, as we know, of rendering Rome, more 
decidedly than it ever yet was, the metropolis of Christen¬ 
dom. Acquaviva assured him, that the object really laboured 
for in Spain was no other than increased independence of 
Rome. Pope Sixtus hated nothing so much as illegitimate 
birth; and Acquaviva caused him to be informed that 
Manrique, the bishop selected as ‘‘Visitator” of the Jesuits, 
was illegitimate. These were reasons sufficient to make 
Sixtus recall the assent he had already given to the visita¬ 
tion. He even summoned the case of the provincial before 
the tribunals of Rome. From his successor, Gregory XIV, 
the general succeeded in obtaining a formal confirmation 
of the rule of the order. 

But his antagonists also were unyielding and crafty. 
They perceived that the general must be attacked in the 
court of Rome itself. They availed themselves of his 
momentary absence—Acquaviva had been charged ’v^ith 
the arrangement of a difference between Mantua and Parma 
—to win Clement VHI to their wishes. In the summer of 
1592, at the request of the Spanish Jesuits and Philip II, 
but without the knowledge of Acquaviva, the pontiff com¬ 
manded that a general congregation should be held. 

Astonished and alarmed, Acquaviva hastened back. To 
the generals of the Jesuits these congregations were no 
less inconvenient than were the Convocations of the Church 
to the popes; and if his predecessors were anxious to avoid 
them, how much more cause had Acquaviva, against wdrom 
there prevailed so active an enmity! But he w^'as soon 

' Saccliinus, and still more particularly Juvencius, Hist. Soc. Je?u, 
partis (piintac lomus posterior, xi. 21, and xxv. 33-41. 
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convinced that the arrangement was irrevocable; ^ he there¬ 
fore resumed his composure and said, “We are obedient 
sons; let the will of the Holy Father be done.” He then 
hastened to take his measures. 

He contrived to obtain extensive influence over the 
elections, and was so fortunate as to see many of his most 
formidable adversaries, Mariana, for example, rejected, even 
in Spain. 

When the congregation was assembled, he did not wait 
to be attacked. In the very first sitting he declared that 
he had had the misfortune to displease some of his 
brethren; and, therefore, begged that his conduct might 
be investigated before any other business was entered on. 
A commission was thereupon appointed, and charges were 
formally made; but it was impossible to convict him of 
violating any positive law: he was much too prudent to 
expose himself to such an accusation, and was triumphantly 
acquitted. 

Having thus secured himself personally, he joined the 
assembly in its investigation of the proposals regarding the 
general affairs of the institute. 

Philip of Spain had demanded some changes, and had 

^ In a Consulta del Padre Cl. Aeqaaviva coi suoi Padri assistenti, 
MS. in the Corsini Library, n. 1055, which-gives, upon the whole, a 
faithful relation of these internal dissensions, and is, in general, strictly 
in accord with Mariana, Acquaviva is represented as rendering the 
following account of a conversation held by himself with the poi)e : 
“ S. S'^ disse che io non aveva sufficiente notizia de’ soggelti della 
religione, che io veniva ingannato da falsi dclatori, che io mi dimostrava 
troppo credulo.” [llis holiness said, that I was not sufficiently well 
informed on subjects of religion; that I had been deceived by false 
accusers, and had proved myself too credulous.] Among the caiuses 
by which a congregation was rendered necessary, the following were 
specified : “ Perche molti soggetti di valore che per non csscr conosciuli 
piu che tanto da’ generali non hanno niai parte alcuna ncl governo, 
venendo a Koma in occasionc dellc congregalioni sarebbero meglio 
cono.sciuti e per conseguenza verrebbero piu facilmcnto in parte del 
medesimo governo, senza che questo fosse quasi scnipre ristretto a 
pochi.” [Because many excellent and able men, being but slightly 
known to the generals, have never any share in the government; but, 
by coming to Rome, to attend the congregations, they would become 
better known, and might thus more easily acquire a part in the said 
government; so that this should not continue to be almost entirely 
restricted to a few persons.] 
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recommended others for consideration. On bvo things he 
insisted: the resignation of certain papal privileges; those 
of reading forbidden books, for example, and of granting 
absolution for the crime of heresy; and a law, by virtue of 
which every novice who entered the order should surrender 
whatever patrimonial rights he might possess, and should 
even resign all his benefices. These vere matters in regard 
to which the order came into collision with the Inquisition 
and the civil government. After some hesitation, the de¬ 
mands of the king were complied with, principally through 
the influence of Acquaviva himself. 

But the points recommended by Philip for consideration 
were of much higher moment. First of all came the ques¬ 
tions, w'hether the authority of the superiors should not be 
limited to a certain period; and whether a general con¬ 
gregation should not be held at certain fixed intervals? 
The very essence and being of the institute, the rights of 
absolute sovereignty, were here brought into question. 
Acquaviva w^as not on this occasion disposed to comply. 
After an animated discussion, the congregation rejected 
these propositions of Philip; but the pope, also, was con¬ 
vinced of their necessity. What had been refused to the 
king was now commanded by the pope. By the plentitude 
of his apostolic power, he determined and ordained that 
the superiors and rectors should be changed every third 
year; and that, at the expiration of every sixth year, a 
general congregation should be assembled.^ 

It is, indeed, true that the execution of these ordinances 
did not effect so much as had been hoped from them. The 
congregation could be won over, and, though the rectors 
were changed, yet they w^ere selected out of so narrow a 
circle, that the same men \vere soon returned to their 
appointments. It was, nevertheless, a very serious blow to 
the society, that it had been compelled, by internal revolt 
and interference from without, to a change in its statutes. 

And there was already a new storm arising from the 
same quarter. 

^ Juvcnciiis furnishes a circumstanlial notice as to these things in his 
first book, which he calls the eleventh, Societas doinesticis motibiis 
agitata,” and it is from them that I derive the account given in the text, 
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At their first establishment, the Jesuits had assented to 
the doctrinal system of the Thomists. Ignatius himself 
had expressly enforced on his disciples the tenets pro¬ 
pounded by the angelic doctor (Doctor Angelicus). 

But they very soon became persuaded that with these 
doctrines they could not perfectly attain their end in their 
contest with the Protestants. They wished to be inde¬ 
pendent in their tenets as well as in their lives. It was 
mortifying to the Jesuits to follow in the train of the 
Dominicans, to whom St. Thomas had belonged, and who 
were regarded as the natural expositors of his opinions. 
After they had already given so many intimations of these 
views and feelings, that allusion had occasionally been made 
in the Inquisition to the free mode of thinking perceptible 
among the Jesuit fathers,^ Acquaviva came forward in the 
year'1584, proclaiming them openly in his “Order of 
Studies.’' He affirmed that St. Thomas was, indeed, an 
author deserving the highest approbation; but that it would 
be an insufferable yoke to be compelled to follow his foot¬ 
steps in all things, and on no point to be allowed a free 
opinion; that many ancient doctrines had been more firmly 
established by recent theologians, who had brought forward 
many new arguments, which served admirably in the conflict 
with heretics; and that in all such it was permitted to follow 
these doctors. 

This was amply sufficient to occasion powerful excite¬ 
ment in Spain, where the chairs of theology were occupied, 
for the most part, by Dominicans. The “ Order of Studies ” 
was declared to be the boldest, most presumptuous, and 
dangerous book of the kind; both the king and the pope 
were applied to on the subject.^ 

But how greatly must the commotion have increased 
when the system of the Thomists was soon afterwards 

^ Lainez himself was suspected by the Spainsli Inquisition.— 
Llorentc, iii. 83. 

^ Pegna, in .Serry, Ilistoria Congregationum do auxiliis divinao 
gratiae, p. 8 : “y dado a censurar, fue diclio por aquelles censores 
(Mariana and Serry speak of the Inquisition) qiie aquel libnj era cl mas. 
peligroso, temerario y arrogante quo jamas liavia salido in seniejantc 
materia, y que si metia en pratica lo que contenia, causaria iufiaitos 
dahos y alborotos eu la republica Christiana.” 
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positively abandoned in one of the most important doctrinal 
works of the Jesuits ! 

In the whole domain of theology, Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant, the disputes respecting grace and merit, free-will 
and predestination, were still the most important and excit¬ 
ing; they continually occupied the minds and employed 
the learning and speculative powers of clergy and laity 
alike. On the Protestant side, the majority at that time 
accepted the severe doctrine of Calvin,, of the particular 
decree of God, by which “some were predestined to 
eternal blessedness, and others to everlasting damnation.” 
The Lutherans, with their milder views, were here at dis- 
advantagC; and lost ground, now in one place and now in 
another. A different tendency of opinions was manifested 
on the Catholic side. Whenever there was the slightest 
disposition shewn to the very mildest form of Protestant 
belief, or even to a more rigid construction of St. Augustine’s 
Expositions, as, for example, in the case of Bajus at Louvain, 
it was instantly attacked and suppressed. On this occasion 
the Jesuits displayed ])articular zeal. The system of doctrine 
propounded by the Council of Trent (which indeed would 
never have been established but for the influence of their 
brethren, Lainez and Salmcron) was defended by them against 
every symptom of deviation towards the tenets that had then 
been abjured and abandoned; nor did even that system always 
suffice to content their polemical zeal. In the year 1588, 
Luis Molina of Evora came forward with a book, in which 
he examined these disputed points anew, and laboured to 
explain the difficulties still remaining, in new arguments.^ 
His especial obje('t in this work - was to vindicate a yet 
wider s[)here of action for the free-will of man than was 
asserted by the doctrines of St. Thomas or of Trent. At 
Trent the work of salvation had been declared to be chiefly 
founded on the inherent righteousness of Christ, which, 
being infused into us, calls forth or gives birth to love, 
conducts to all virtues and to good works, and finally 

^ 'H/ibci'i arb'Urii cum gratiae ckmis concordia.” In these con¬ 
troversies it has always been considered needful to distinguish carefully 
Ijclwcen the editions of Lisbon 15SS, of Antwerp 1595, and of Venice, 
because they all differ from each other. 
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produces justification. Molina proceeds an important step 
further. He maintained that free-will, even without the 
help of grace, can produce morally good works ; that it 
can resist temptation; and can elevate itself to various 
acts of hope, faith, love, and repentance.^ When man has 
advanced to this point, then God, for the sake of Christ’s 
merits, grants him grace,^ and by means of this he ex¬ 
periences the supernatural operations of sanctification; but 
even in the reception of this grace, and in the furtherance 
of its growth, free-will is continually in action : every thing, 
in fact, depends on this will; it rests with us to make the 
help of God effectual or ineffectual. On the union of the 
will and of grace it is that justification depends; they are 
combined, as are two men who are rowing in a boat. It is 
obvious that Molina could not here admit the doctrine of 
predestination as announced by Augustine or by Thomas 
Aquinas. He considers it too stern—too cruel: he will 
not hear of any other predestination than that which is 
simply and purely foreknowledge. Now God, from his 
supreme insight into the nature of each man’s will, has 
previous knowledge of what each will do in given cases, 
although he was left free to do the contrary; yet an event 
does not occur because God foreknew’ it, but God foresaw 
it because it would happen. This was a doctrine that 
certainly went into an extreme directly opposed to that of 
Calvin, and w^as also the first which attempted to rationalize 
this mystery, if we may so speak. It is intelligible, acute, 
and plausible, and therefore could not fail to imodiice a 
certain eftect; it may be compared with the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people, which the Jesuits promulgated 
about that time.'' 

^ The “concursus gcncralis Dei ” is always presupposed ; hut in this 
nothing more is meant than the natural state of free-will, whioli cer¬ 
tainly could not, without God, be wduit it is: “J)cus senijier pr.aesto 
est per concursum gcneralem libero nrbitrio, ut naturaliter velit au( 
nolit prout ]dacuerit.” It is much in the snme manner that llellannine 
identifies Natural and Divine law', beenuse God is the author of nature. 

" This grace also he apprehends and explains very naturally, Disput. 
54 ; “ Dum homo expendit res credendas . . . per iiotitias conciona- 
toris aut aliunde comparatas, inlluit Deus in easdem notitias inlluxu 
quodam particulari quo cognitionem illam adjuvat.” 

^ This disposition towards rationalism fad sliewn itself in other 
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That these opinions should provoke opposition in their 
own Church was an inevitable consequence, had it been 
only that they departed from the Doctor Angelicus, whose 
“Summa” was still the principal text-book of Catholic 
theologians; they were even censured, and that openly, 
by certain members of their own society, such as Henriquez 
and h'lariana. Tut the Dominicans engaged much more 
eagerly in the defence of their patriarch. Not content 
with writing and preaching against Molina, they attacked 
him in their lectures also. It was at length agreed that a 
disputation should be held between the two parties, and 
this took place at Valladolid on the 4th of March, 1594. 
The Dominicans, who believed themselves in exclusive 
possession of the orthodox ereed, became vehement. “ Are 
the keys of wisdom, then,” exclaimed a Jesuit, ‘^confided 
to your hands?” d’he Dominicans burst into loud out¬ 
cries—they considered this to be an attack on St. Thomas 
himself. 

Thenceforth a complete estrangement existed between 
these two orders; the Dominicans would have nothing more 
to do with the Jesuits. Of these last the greater number, 
if not all, took part with Molina. Acquaviva himself, with 
his assistants, were on his side. 

Tut here also the Inquisition prepared to interfere. The 
grand inquisitor—it was that same Gcronimo Manrique 
who had been selected as “visitator of the order”—shewed 
a disposition to condemn Molina; he gave him notice that 
his book was not likely to escape with a mere reproba¬ 
tion or prohibition, but would be condemned to the llamcs. 

I^laccs ako ; as, for cxam])le, in tlie tenets maintained by Less and 
J tamel at Louvain, in 1585: Propositiones in JvCssio ct Ilainelio a 
tlieolo^is Lr)vaniensil)us nolatae : “ut quid sit scripLura sacra, non cst 
neccssarium singula eius verba inspirala esse a spiritii sancto.” From 
the words they proceed at once to the truths of Scripture : “non cst 
neccssarium, ut singulae vei'itates et sententiae sint immediate a spiritii 
sancto ipsi scriptori iiispiratac.” In these declarations we already lind 
a part, at least, of the essential propositions of Molina. Here, too, 
attention is drawn to their entire disagreement with the views of the 
IkoLcstants : “ haec sententia . . . quam longissime asententia Liitheri 
et Calvini ot reliquoriuii haercLicorum huius temporis recedit, a quorum 
sententia ct argumentis difficile est alteram sentenliam (the Augustinian 
and Thomist) vindicarc.” 

VOL. II. 
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Of the complaints that Molina made against the Domini¬ 
cans in return, the grand inquisitor refused to take cog¬ 
nizance. 

This was a controversy by which the whole world of 
Catholicism was set in commotion, as well for the doctrines 
themselves, as on account of their champions; it also 
greatly increased the violence of the enmity to the Jesuits 
which had arisen in Spain. 

And from this state of things there resulted the extra¬ 
ordinary phenomenon, that while the Jesuits were driven 
out of France for their attachment to Spain, they were in 
that country made the objects of the most perilous assaults. 
In both countries, political and religious motives combined 
to produce this result; the political was in both of the same 
cliaractcr—it was a national opposition to the privileges and 
immunities of the order. In France it was more impetuous 
and fiercer, but in Spain it was more definite and better 
founded. In regard to doctrine, it was by their new tenets 
that the Jesuits had provoked hatred and persecution. 
Their doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, and the 
opinions they held as to regicide, were the causes of their 
ruin in France; their tenets respecting free-will had produced 
the injury they suffered in Spain. 

This was a moment in the history of the society which 
was of infinite importance to its future direction. 

Against the assaults of the national authorities, the 
parliament and the Inquisition, Acquaviva sought aid from 
the central point and general referee of the whole Church— 
from the pontiff himself. 

He availed himself of the favourable moment when the 
grand inquisitor Manrique had just died and his place 
had not yet been filled up, and prevailed on the pope to 
summon the dispute concerning doctrine to Rome for 
examination. If the decision were only deferred, it would 
be an important point gained, for in Rome a variety of 
influences were at that time readily to be found, of 
which, at any critical moment, good and efficient use 
might be made. On the 9th of October, 1596, the docu¬ 
ments relating to the proceedings were sent to Rome, 
and the most learned theologians of both sides appeared 
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to fight out their battle under the eyes of the sovereign- 
pontiffd 

In the Ercnch affair Clement took part with the 
Jesuits: he considered it unjustifiable that an entire order 
should be condemned on account of one single person who 
might have deserved punishment, more especially that order 
by whose efforts the restoration of Catholicism had been 
most cfiectually promoted, and which was so pow’erful a 
support to the Church. Was not the order suffering for its 
devotion to the papal see and for the ardour with which 
it asserted the claims of the papacy to the highest power 
on earth ? It was above all essential that the pope should 
succeed in extinguishing the opposition still continued 
against him in France. The more intimate his connection 
became with Henry IV, the more perfect their harmony 
in regard to politics, so much the more effectual would his 
representations be; and the declarations of Henry were 
now constantly becoming more and more conciliatory.^ 

And herein the efforts of the pope were greatly aided 
and facilitated by the well-considered conduct of the order. 

The Jesuits carefully abstained from all evidence of 
irritation or aversion against the king of France, and they 
were also no longer inclined to plunge themselves into 
further danger for the lost cause of the League. When they 
became aware of the turn which the papal policy had taken, 

^ Pegna, “ Rotae Roinanac dccanus, istarum rcrum testis locuplc- 
tissimus,” as Serry calls him : “ Cerniendo (l^Ialina) lo qiic vcrisimil- 
mente podia suceder dc que su libro fiicssc pruhibido y qiiemado, porque 
assi se lo avia asomado cl inquisilor general, luego lo aviso a Roma, 
dondc por obra y ncgociacion dc su general sii santidad avocb a sc csLa 
causa, ordinando a la inquisicion general que no la concluyessc ni dicssc 
sentcnlia.” [Molina, discerning what miglU'result from his book being 
prohibited and burnt, as the inquisitor-general had warned him, instantly 
sent notice to Rome, where, by the labour of his general, his holiness 
summoned the cause before himself, ordering the Inquisition not to 
conclude on or give sentence in it.] 

^ The Jesiiiis wished to deny that their affairs had become connected 
with politics ; hut we see from Bentivoglio, Mcmoric, ii. 6, p. 395, 
how much regard was paid to their interests by Cardinal Aldobrandini 
during the negotiations at Lyons ; and it was precisely then that the 
king declared himself in their favour. (Le Roi an Cardinal Ossat, 
2oJanv. 1601.) 
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they at once adopted a similar course. Father Commolet, 
who, even after the conversion of Henry IV, had exclaimed 
from the pulpit that an Ehud was needed to rise against him, 
and who, when the king became victor, was obliged to take 
flight; even he changed his opinion after arriving in Rome, 
and declared himself for the absolution of the king. 
Amongst all the cardinals there was none who contributed 
so largely to this absolution, whether by his readiness of 
concession, his conciliatory measures, or his personal 
influence with the pope, as the Jesuit Toledo.^ And these 
things the Jesuits did while the parliament was continually 
passing new resolutions against them; decrees of which 
Acquaviva complained, but without permitting himself to 
be hurried into violence or intemperate zeal on that account. 
It had not been found possible to expel all the members 
of the order, and those who remained in France now- 
declared for the king, exhorting the people to be faithful 
to him and to love him. Many were already hastening to 
return to the places they had left, but Acquaviva did not 
approve of this, and directed them to await the permission 
of the king. They took care to secure that Flenry should be 
made aware of both these circumstances, and he was highly 
pleased, thanking the general in special letters. The Jesuits 
did not neglect to use all the means they possessed to 
confirm him in these dispositions. Father Rocheome, 
who was called the French Cicero, prepared a popular 
apology for the order, which the king found particularly 
convincing.^ 

To these efforts on the part of the pope and the order 
combined, there were now added certain political considera¬ 
tions of Henry IV himself. He saw, as he says in one of 
his despatches, that by the persecution of an order which 
counted so many members remarkable for talent and learn¬ 
ing, which had so much power, and so large a body of 
adherents, he would raise up implacable enemies to 

^ Du Perron a Villcroy, Ambassadcs, i. 23: “ Sciilemcnt vous 
diray-je que IvP le Cl Tolet a fait des miracles ct s’est nioubtre bon 
Francois.” 

- Grestcr has translated it into Latin for the convenience of those 
who do not understand French.—Gretseri Opera, tom. xi. p. 280. 
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himself, and might give occasion to conspiracies among the 
more rigid Catholics—a class still very numerous. He 
perceived that he could not expel the Jesuits from the 
places wherein they still maintained themselves^—the 
attempt might even occasion the outbreak of popular 
commotions.^ Henry had, besides, made such important 
concessions to the Huguenots, by the edict of Nantes, that 
he owed some new guarantee to Catholicism. In Rome 
people already began to murmur, and the pope himself gave 
occasional intimations that he feared he had been deceived." 
Finally, ho^vever, the king attained a position high enough 
to permit of his taking a more comprehensive survey of the 
general state of things than his parliament had done, and 
had no longer cause to fear the connection of the Jesuits 
with Spain. Father I^orenzo Maggio hastened to France, 
in the name of the general, to assure the king with the 
most solemn oaths of the order’s true allegiance. Should 
it prove otherwise, then might all account himself and his 
brethren the very blackest of traitors.” ^ The king thought 
it more advisable to make trial of their friendship than 
their enmity. He saw that he could use them for his own 
advantage against Spain.*^ 

Influenced by so many motives of external policy and 
internal necessity, Henry declared himself, as early as 
1600, during the negotiations at Lyons, ready to admit the 
order again. He chose the Jesuit Cotton for his confessor, 
and, after many previous indications of favour, an edict was 
published in September, 1603, by which the Jesuits were 
re-established in France. Certain conditions were imposed 
on them ; the most important being, that for the future all 
members of the order in France, whether superior or sub¬ 
ordinates, must be Frenchmen.Henry doubted not that 

^ Dispaccio del Re de 15 Agosto, 1603, al re Jacopo d’lnghiltciTa ; 
abridged in Siri, IMcmorie recondite, i. p. 2^7, 

“ Ossat a Villeroy, i. 503. 

^ Sully, liv. xvii. p. 307. 

“ Riconobbe cliiaramente d’csserne per ritrarre servigio e contenta- 
mento in varie occorrenze a pro proprio e de’ suoi amici contra gli 
Spagnoli stessi.” (Dispaccio in Siri.) 

Edictum Regiura, in Juvencius, p. v. lib. xii. n. 59. In Juvcncius 
we find all that was said al the lime in favour of the Jesuits; and in 
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he had arranged all in a manner that might justify his feeling 
perfect confidence. 

He bestowed his favour on them without hesitation or 
reserve, giving them his assistance even in their own affairs, 
and more particularly in their contentions with the Do¬ 
minicans. 

In this controversy, Clement VIII shewed a lively theo¬ 
logical interest. Sixty-five meetings and thirty-seven dispu¬ 
tations were held in his own presence on all the points that 
could be brought into question as regarded the tenets under 
examination. He wrote much on the subject himself; and, 
so far as we can judge, was inclined towards the old estab¬ 
lished doctrines, and to a decision in favour of the Domini¬ 
cans. Bellarmine himself said, that he did not deny the 
pontiff’s inclination to declare himself against the Jesuits, 
but that he also knew of a certainty that his holiness would 
not do so. It would indeed have been too dangerous, at a 
time when the Jesuits were the most distinguished apostles 
of the faith throughout the world, to break with them about 
one article of their creed. They did, in fact, once make a 
show of intending to demand a council, when the pope is 
said to have exclaimed, They dare everything—every¬ 
thing !” ^ The French also took too decided a part to be 

Ludoviciis Lucius, Ilistoria Jcsuidcu, Basilcrie, 1627, lib, ii. c. ii., wlial- 
ever was said against them. Ncillici' clearly informs us of the points on 
which the decision turned ; they are, nevertheless, to be mure readily 
gathered from the defender than the aceuser. 

^ Serry, 271. Contarini also affirms that they uttered menaces: 
“Portata la disputatione a Roma ventilata tra theologi, il papa e la 
maggior parte de’ consultori inclinavanu nell’ oijinione de Domenicani. 
Ma li Gesuiti, vedendosi in periculo di cader da (piel credito per il epude 
pretendono d’haver il primo luoco di dottrina nella chiesa cattolira, 
erano resoluti di mover ogni machina ])er non ricever il colpo.” ['J'he 
dispute being removed to Rome, and discussed among theologians, the 
pope, and the majority of those consulted, inclined to the opinion of 
the Dominicans; hut the Jesuits, seeing themselves in danger of falling 
from that credit by which they i)reten(led to hold the first i>lace in the 
Catholic church, as regarded doctrine, were resolved to use every means 
for warding off that blow.] The tenet which they threatened to adojit, 
according to Contarini, was, that the pojie was certainly infallible ; hut 
that it was no article of faith to hold one man or another as the true 
pope : ‘‘ La potenza di cpiesti e Tautorita di chi li proteggeva era tanta 
che ogni cosa era dissimulata, e si mostrava di non sVntirlo e sopra 
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safely opposed. Henry IV was on the Jesuit side; either 
because he found their expositions convincing, which was 
certainly possible, or because he gave a particular support to 
that order which most earnestly opposed itself to Protestant¬ 
ism, as a means of placing his own orthodoxy beyond doubt. 
Cardinal du Perron took part in the congregations and 
supported the Jesuit disputants with well-directed zeal. Pie 
told Clement VIII that a Protestant might subscribe the 
creed of the Dominicans; and it is very probable that by 
this remark he may have produced an impression on the 
pontiff’s mind. 

The active rivalry between Spain and France, by which 
the whole world \vas set in commotion, became mingled 
with these disputes also. The Dominicans found as zealous 
a support from the Spaniards as did the Jesuits from the 
P'rcnch.^ 

From all this it resulted that Clement VIII did not, in 
fact, pronounce any decision : it would have involved him 
in new perplexities had he offended either one or the other 
of those influential orders, or of those powerful sovereigns. 

cliffinirc della controversia si anclava lempore^^giando, per non lirarsi 
adosso carica maggiore.” [The power of llie Jesuits and llie authority 
of those who protected them, were so great, that all this was looked 
over, and a show made of not perceiving it: thus, instead of deciding 
on the controverted questions, they ended hy temporizing, that they 
might not bring worse consequences on their shoulders.] 

^ Principal passage in Du Perron : Ambassades et Ncgociations, 
liv. iii. tom. ii. p. S39. Lcttre du 23 Janvier, 1C06 : “ Lcs Espagnols 
foiW professionynivertcment de proteger les Jacobins (Dominicans), en 
liaine, comme je croy, de Paffection quo le pere general des Jesuiles et 
j)resqae tons ceux de son ordre, excepte ceiix qui dependent des ]ieres 
Mendozzc et Personius comme particulierement les Jesuiles Anglois, 
onl mqnstre de porter a voslre Majeste : et scmlde (pie d’une dispute 
de religion ils cn veuillent faire une querelle d’estal.” It is manifest 
from this tliat the Jesuits, a small fraction excepted, were now accounted 
to be on the French side. Seny tells us, p. 440, that tlie Dominicans 
were at that lime excluded from the French court : “ Praedicatores turn 
temporis in Gallia ininus accepti et a piiblicis curiae muneriljus nuper 
amoti.” 
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10 . POLITICAL SITUATION OF CLEMENT YIII 

It was now generally made one of the most essential 
objects of the papal see, to estrange from itself neither one 
nor the other of those two powers, with whom the balance 
of the Catholic world then rested. The pope now sought 
to appease their mutual animosities ; or, at least, to prevent 
them from breaking out into open war, and to maintain the 
Roman influence over both. 

The papacy here appears to us in its most praiseworthy- 
vocation, mediating and making peace. 

It was to Clement VIII that the world was principally 
indebted for the peace concluded at Vervins on the 2nd of 
May, 1598. He seized the favourable moment when the 
king of France was compelled by the disordered state of his 
finances, and the king of Spain by the increasing feebleness 
of his advanced age, to think of some accommodation. He 
took the initiative, and it was from him that the first over¬ 
tures proceeded. The general of the Franciscans, Fra Bona- 
ventura Calatagirona, whom he had happily selected and 
sent to France for this affair, removed the first and greatest 
difficulties. The Spaniards held a large number of fortresses 
in France, and were prepared to restore them all with the 
exception of Calais, but the French insisted on the restitution 
of Calais also; and it was by Fra Calatagirona that the 
Spaniards were prevailed on to resign it. 

This being accomplished, the negotiations at Vervins 
were formally opened; a legate and a nuncio presided over 
them. The general of the Franciscans continued to mediate 
with the utmost ability ; his secretary, Soto, also gained no 
slight credit in these affairs. The most important result 
was, that the king of France resolved to separate himself 
from his allies—England and Holland. This was instantly 
considered to be an advantage to Catholicism; because the 
secession of Henry from the Protestant system appeared 
hereby to be completed. Henry consented after long hesi¬ 
tations, and the Spaniards then made an effectual restitution 
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of all their conquests; the right of possessorship \vas restored 
to its condition of the year 1559. The legate declared that 
his holiness would have more pleasure in this consumma¬ 
tion than in the acquisition of Ferrara; that a peace, com- 
l^rehending and tranquillizing all Christendom, would be of 
much higher importance in his estimation than the mere 
temporal conquest.^ 

Only one point was left unsettled by this peace—the 
dispute between Savoy and France. The duke of Savoy 
had seized on Saluzzo, and would not consent to restore it. 
After many unavailing negotiations, Henry IV at length 
attacked the duke by force of arms. The management of 
this affair having been expressly committed to the pope at 
Vervins, he felt that all depended on the restoration of 
peace in this quarter also ; he pressed for it at every oppor¬ 
tunity and in every audience ; whenever the king sent him 
assurances of his devotion, he required this peace as a proof 
thereof, and as a favour that must be granted to himself. 
The real difficulty consisted in the fact that the interests of 
Italy in general seemed to suffer injury by the restitution of 
Saluzzo; the Italians could not willingly see the French 
regain possession of a province in Italy. It was the 
Minorite Calatagirona—so far as I can discover—by whom 
it was first proposed as an expedient, that Saluzzo should be 
left to the duke, but that France should be indemnified by 
the cession of Bresse, and some adjoining districts of Savoy. 
The merit of carrying this proposal into actual effect is due 
to Cardinal Aldobrandini, by whom it was accomplished at 
Lyons, in the year 1600. The French, also, w^ere grateful 
to him for this conclusion, because Lyons thus acquired an 
extension of her boundaries, which had been long desired.^ 

Under these fortunate circumstances, Clement VIII 


' At the end of the edition of the Mcmoircs d’Angouleme, by Didot, 
1756, i. 131-363, will be found, under the title “ Autres Memoires,” a 
detailed account of the negotiations at Vervins, which is remarkable for 
accuracy and impartiality: the notices given above are derived from tliis 
source ; the last from p. 337. 

Ossat to Yilleroy, 25th of hlarch, 1599. 

V ^ Bentivoglio gives us these transactions circumstantially, in the 
jartiost important section of the second book of his “IMemorie” (c, 2- 
c. 6). (Sec App. No. 68.) 
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sometimes thought of directing the combined forces of the 
whole Catholic world, now united, under his auspices, 
against its old hereditary enemy. The Turkish war had 
again burst forth in Hungary; but even then it was thought 
that a continual increase of weakness had become perceptible 
in the Ottoman empire; the personal inefficiency of the 
sultans, the influence of the seraglio, and the perpetual 
insurrections, more especially in Asia, made it probable that 
something effectual might now be done against Turkey. 
The pope, at least, did not fail on his part. Even so early 
as the year 1599 the sum he had expended on this war 
amounted to a million and a half of scudi, and we soon 
afterwards find a papal army of 12,000 men on the Danube. 
But how much more important were the consequences that 
might be expected, if the powers of the West could once be 
united on a large scale for an eastern expedition;—above 
all, if Henry IV would resolve to combine his forces with 
those of Austria. The pope neglected nothing that might 
encourage him to this; and Henry did, in fact, write to 
the Venetians, immediately after the peace of Vervins, to 
the effect that he hoped shortly to embark in Venice, like the 
French of old times, for an expedition against Constanti¬ 
nople. He repeated his promise at the conclusion of the 
peace with Savoy but it is certain that its execution 
required to be preceded by a much more cordial under¬ 
standing than could possibly have been attained so soon 
after collisions of so much violence. 

But, on the other hand, the opposition and rivalry still 
subsisting between the two principal powers were more than 
once advantageous to the papal see in its own afiairs. Pope 
Clement had, indeed, once more occasion to avail himself of 
them for the interests of the States of the Church, 

Amidst so many brilliant undertakings, and so successful 
a progress in external affairs, Clement failed not to exercise 
a rigorous and very monarchical authority in his own coint 
and states. 

The new arrangement given by Sixtus V to the college of 
cardinals seemed calculated to secure it, for the first time, a 

Leltrc du Roi, in the appendix to the second vcjlumc of Ossat’s 
Letters, p. ii. 
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due and legitimate influence on public aflairs. But forms do 
not of necessity include the substance, and the direct contrary 
took place. The course of business was impeded by legal 
technicalities, and the immobility to which a deliberative 
assembly is condemned, principally because of the conQict 
of opinion arising on every question, rendered it impossible 
that Clement should confide important aflairs to the congre¬ 
gations. At the^first he continued to consult them—although 
even then he frequently deviated from their decisions; 
afterwards, he communicated matters only when on the point 
of conclusion. The consistories were soon used rather for 
the publication of ordinances than for consultation ; and the 
pope at length employed them for subordinate aflairs or mere 
formalities only.^ 

The new direction which Clement had given to the policy 
of the Roman court, indubitably rendered this mode of pro¬ 
ceeding, to a certain extent, needful; but he was also partly 
induced to adopt it by his personal inclination for absolute 
sovereignty. The country was governed in a similar spirit. 
The pope decreed new taxes without asking counsel of any 
one. The revenues of the communes were placed under 
special supervision; the barons were subjected to the most 
rigid application of the laws; and no regard was now paid 
either to high birth or privileges. 

So long as the pope conducted all aflairs in person, every 
thing proceeded well; or at least the cardinals, though they 
did not perhaps suffer all their thoughts to appear, con¬ 
tented themselves with the expression of admiration and 
submission. 

But as the pontiff advanced in years, the possession and 
exercise of this monarchical power fell gradually into the 
hands of his nephew, Pietro Aldobrandiiii: he was a son of 
that Pietro Aldobrandini who had distinguished himself 

^ Dclfino : “Ora li consistorj non servono per alLro che per com- 
municare in essi la collation delle chicse e per pulilicar le resolutioni 
tl’ogni qualita fatte dal papa, e le cungregationi, da quella dell’ inqni- 
sitione in poi, che si e pur conservala in qualche dccoro e si riduce ogni 
seltimana, tulle le allrc, anche quelle che sono de^ rcgolari c de’vescovi, 
sono in sola apparenza; perche se bene risolvono ad un modo, il papa 
cseguiscc ad un altro e nelle cose pin importanti, come nel dar ajuto a 
principi, di spedir legati, dichiarar capi.’^ 
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among the brothers by his practical talent for the law. He 
seemed to promise little at first sight—was of mean appear¬ 
ance, and marked by the small-pox; he suffered from 
asthma, was incessantly coughing, and in youth he had not 
made any great progress, even in his studies. But no sooner 
did his uncle take him into the management of business, than 
he displayed an address and versatility of talent that no one 
had ever expected from him; not only did he know how to 
accommodate himself to the character of the pope—to com¬ 
plete it, or supply its deficiencies, if we may so speak— 
tempering its asperities, and rendering the weaknesses that 
gradually appeared in it less apparent and less injurious^— 
but he also gained the confidence of foreign ambassadors, 
whom he satisfied so completely that they unanimously 
desired to see affiiirs in his management. Pietro was at 
first to have shared his avocations with his cousin Cinthio, 
who was indeed not without talent, more especially for 
literature, but he quickly dispossessed this associate. In the 
year 1603, we find Cardinal Pietro all-powerful in the court; 
‘‘ all business and negotiation,” says a report of that year, 
“ all favours and promotions, depend on him. Prelates, 
nobles, courtiers, and ambassadors, crowd his palace. It 
may be averred that all things pass through his car, and all 
are dependent upon his good pleasure; that every purpose 
is announced by his mouth, and that all execution is com¬ 
mitted to his hands.” “ 

^ Relatione al Cl. Este : “ Dove il papa inaspriscc, Aldobrandino 
mitiga; dove rompe, consolida; dove commanda giustitia, intercede 
per gratia.” [Where the pope exasperates, Aldobrandini pacifies ; 
where he destroys, the nephew restores ; where Clement thinks only of 
justice, his kinsman intercedes for mercy.] See Appendix, No, 69. 

- “ Orbis in urbe.” But with him, also, secret influences were in 
action: “Ha diversi servitori,” the same account tells us, “maquel 
che assorbe i flivori di tutti, e il cav"^ Clemente wSennesio, mastro di 
camera, salito a quel grado di privatissima fortuna, e che per amjdiar 
maggiormente la sua auturita ha fiitto satire il fratello al segretariato 
della consulta; cosi possedendo tra lor due la somma, I’uno della gratia 
del cardinale, Taltro della provisione d’oTficj e delle maggiori espedi- 
tioni.” [He has many servants, but he wIkj absorbs all favour is the 
Cavalier Clemente Sennesio, gentleman of the chamber, who had risen 
to that station from a very obscure condition, and who, for the greater 
increase of his own authority, has contrived to promote his brother to 
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Such a power—so uiilimitedj so all-pervading, and which 
was besides in nowise legitimate—aroused of necessity, and 
in defiance of the adherents it might attract, a secret, pro¬ 
found, and general opposition. It was on a trifling occasion 
that this unexpectedly displayed itself. 

A man who had been arrested for debt found means to 
throw off his fetters at the critical moment and sprang into 
the Farnesc palace, before which his captors were leading 
him. 

The popes had long refused to hear mention of the right 
by which certain distinguished families claimed to grant an 
asylum in their houses to criminals. Cardinal Farnese, 
although connected with the pope by the marriage into his 
family of a lady belonging to the house of Aldobrandini, now 
asserted this right once more. He caused the sbirri, who 
were about to seek their prisoner in the palace, to be driven 
out by force, and replied to the governor, who interposed his 
authority, that it was not the custom of his house to give up 
the accused. Cardinal Aldobrandini, desiring to avoid a 
public discussion, presented himself in person to make an 
amicable arrangement, but Farnese gave him a contemptuous 
answer, reminding him that after the death of the pope, 
which might be expected soon to happen, a Farnese would 
be of more importance than an Aldobrandini. 

He gained courage for this insolence of demeanour 
principally from his connection with the Spaniards. The 
renunciation of Saluzzo by Henry IV, which in Rome had 
been considered a little pusillanimous, had given rise to the 
conclusion, that he did not intend to occupy himself with 
Italian affairs. The importance of Spain had become 
restored in a great measure by this inference, and since the 
Aldobrandini displayed so decided a disposition towards 
France, their opponents attached themselves to Spain ; the 
Spanish ambassador, Viglienna, gave his entire approval to 
the conduct of Farnese in the affair of the debtor, to which 
we have just alluded.^ 

be secretary of the Consulta : thus they engross all things between 
them ; the one the cardinal’s favour, the other the supply of provisions 
to the offices, and for the more important expeditions.] 

^ Contarini, Ilistoria Veneta, tom. hi. lib. xiii. MS., among all the 
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Having the support of a foreign power, and the protection 
of a great family, could any thing more be required to bring 
the discontent of the Roman nobility to a public outburst ? 
Cavaliers and nobles flocked to the Farnese palace; some 
of the cardinals joined them openly, others favoured them in 
secret.^ Every one exclaimed that the pope and the church 
must be released from the captivity they were subjected to 
by Cardinal Aldobrandini. As the pope summoned a body 
of troops to Rome, the Spanish ambassador advised the con¬ 
federates—to whom he even promised remuneration—to call 
in on their part certain armed bands which had just then 
made their appearance on the Neapolitan frontier; there was 
but little wanting to cause the outbreak of an open feud, after 
the manner of past ages, in the very midst of Rome. 

But Cardinal Farnese would not permit things to go so 
far. He thought it enough to have proved his power, his 
independence, and the possibility of a resistance, and deter¬ 
mined to withdraw to Castro, which was one of his family 
domains. This resolve he executed in grand style. Having 
secured one of the gates, he posted troops at it, and left 
the city with a train of ten carriages and three hundred 
horsemen : by this proceeding he gained all he desired; 

authors of that time, is the most circumstantial and the most trust¬ 
worthy, as regards these transactions : Viglienna mandd ordine a tutti 
i baroni e cavalieri Romani ol^ligati alia corona che per servitio del re 
fossero immediate nella casa del cardinal Farnese.” [Viglienna sent 
orders to all the barons and Roman knights who were attached to the 
crown, that for the service of the king, they should instantly proceed to 
the house of Cardinal Farnese.] 

^ Contarini : “ Diode grand’ assenso al fatto la venuta do’ cardinali 
Sfondrato e Santiquatro, che niente mirarono trattandosi di Spagna al 
debito de’ cardinali verso il papa; cd a questi, che apertamente si 
dichiaravano, diversi altri in occulto adherivano, tra’ quali il Conti. 

-INIa il popolo, le plebe senza nome, sempre avida di cangiar stato, 

flivoriva al cardiiiale, e per le piazzc, per le strade a gran caterve 
applaudevano al partito di liii.” [A great sanction was given to these 
proceedings ])y the arrival of the Cardinals Sfondrato and Santiquatro, 
who, in a matter touching Spain, thought but little of the duty of car¬ 
dinals to the pope ; and to those who declared themselves openly, many 
were added who adhered to them secretly, among them Cl. Conti ; . . . 
but the populace, tlie nameless crowd, alwa}'s eager for change, favoured 
the cardinal, and crowding the streets and squares, they applauded the 
part he had taken.] 
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his insubordination was perfectly effectual; a formal negoti¬ 
ation was commenced; the whole affair was made to seem 
the fault of the Governor, and a reconciliation was effected 
between that functionary and the house of Farnese. The 
Cardinal then returned, with a magnificence of display 
equal to that of his departure; all the streets and windows 
were filled with spectators—every roof was covered. The 
Farnesi had never been so splendidly received, even when 
they held the government, nor had they ever before been 
greeted by such loud acclamations.^ 

But if Cardinal Aldobrandini suffered this to occur, it 
must not be attributed altogether to weakness, or a forced 
compliance. The Farnese were, after all, closely connected 
with the papal house; he would, besides, have gained 
nothing by shewing himself implacable : the first essential 
was to remove the cause of the mischief, and this was to be 
found in the existing political relations; no change of system 
could be obtained from the Spaniards, they would not even 
recall their untoward ambassador. The only mode in which 
Aldobrandini could help himself, was by inducing Henry IV 
to take a more lively interest in the affairs of Italy. 

In December, 1604, three French cardinals, all distin¬ 
guished men, arrived in Rome together, and this, we arc 
told, by his opponents, “ was as refreshing to Aldobrandini 
as a cool and gentle breeze on a sultry day.” It then 
became once more possible to form a French party in 
Rome; the strangers were received with joy; the cardinabs 
sister. Signora Olimpia, declared to these new-comers a 
thousand times, that her house would confide itself uncon¬ 
ditionally to the protection of France. Baronius affirmed 
that his researches in history had convinced him that the 

^ Contarini : “ S’invib in Roma entrando in guisa trionfantc con 
clamori popolari cho andavano al ciolo, incontrato in forma di rc dalf 
ambasciator di Ccsarc, di Spagna, dalli cardinal! Sfondrato, Sanli- 
quatro, San Ccsarco c Conti, dal general Gcorgio suo cognato, tuUa 
la cavalleriac tulle le guardie del papa, coniluendo li cavalieri e baroui.” 
[lie .set off for Rome as though going in triumph, amid.sl tlic shouts 
of the peojile tliat rose to the .skie.s ; he was met, as might have been 
a king, Ijy the ambassador of the Kmperor, the Spanish am]ia.s.sador. 
Cardinals Sfondrato, Santiquatro, .San Cesareo, and Conti,- l)y his 
brother-in-law, General Georgio, all the cavalry, the papal guard, and 
a great concourse of Inarons and cavaliers.] 
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papal see was indebted to no people so much as to the 
French; at sight of Henry’s portrait, he burst forth into 
cries of joy. He laboured to discover whether, after the 
loss of Saluzzo, some other pass of the Alps might not 
remain in the hands of the French; and this Baronins was 
not merely an historian—he was also confessor to the pope, 
and saw him every day. The pontiff and Aldobrandini 
were, it is true, more guarded, and did not express them¬ 
selves so freely, but since those most nearly connected with 
them displayed so little reserve, the effect produced seemed 
to be much the same; and as besides, Henry IV now 
resolved to confer pensions, he soon had a party presenting 
a counterpoise to that of Spain. 

But the views of Aldobrandini extended much further: 
he often placed before the Venetian ambassador and the 
cardinals, the necessity of setting bounds to the presump¬ 
tion of the Spaniards. Was it to be endured that they 
should command in the house of another, and that in its 
owner’s despite?^ He knew that it was a perilous thing 
for a man who must soon return to private life to draw upon 
himself the displeasure of that power; but regard for his 
own honour forbade him to permit that the papacy should 
suffer a diminution of its repute under the rule of his uncle. 
In effect, he proposed to the Venetians, that a league should 
be formed against Spain by the Italian States, under the 
protection of France. 

He had, besides, already entered into negotiations with 
the other states. He had no love for Tuscany; he was 
involved in perpetual disputes with Modena; and Parma 
was implicated in the proceedings of Cardinal Farnese ; but 
he seemed willing to forget everything in the hope of 
obtaining revenge on Spain. To that object he devoted 
himself with passionate eagerness; he spoke of nothing 
but that, and appeared to think of nothing else. He-pro¬ 
ceeded to Ancona in the beginning of the year 1605, ^'or 
the purpose of being nearer to the states, with which he 
proposed to form alliance; but he had not been able to 
accomplish anything before his uncle died (on the 5th of 
March, 1605), and his power then came to an end. 

^ Du Perron an Roi, 25 Janv. 1605.—Ainbass. i. 509. 
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]\TeanwhiIe, the mere awakening of the thought, the 
assiduous renewal of French influence in Rome and Italy, 
was of itself a matter of great importance : it indicated a 
tendency in the general policy of the Aldobrandini. 

We do not, I think, go too far, if we permit ourselves to 
be thereby reminded of the original position held by this 
family in Florence. It had always belonged to the French 
party. In the insurrection of 1527, when the Medici had 
been driven from the city, and the French invited, Messer 
Salvestro took a very active part; for this he had to pay the 
penalty, when his enemies, the Spaniards and the Medici, 
regained possession; and was compelled to leave his 
'country. Could Pope Clement forget this ? Could he ever 
have felt inclined towards the Spaniards and the Medici ? 
He was by nature reserved and retiring; he but rarely 
unfolded his thoughts even to those in whom he most con¬ 
fided ; but when this happened, he would give as an axiom, 

■—‘‘ Inquire of thy forefathers, and they will shew thee thy 
path.” ^ It is certain that he once entertained the idea of 
reforming, as he expressed it, the state of Florence. His 
inclination towards France was manifest; he found the 
papacy in the closest alliance with Spain, but he led it to 
the very point of an alliance with France against Spain. 
If the restoration of a national power in France was 
demanded by the interests of the Church, it was also a 
matter'of inclination with the pope—a personal satisfaction. 
But Clement was discreet, far-sighted, and provident; 
he attempted nothing but what might be safely carried 
through. Instead of reforming Plorence, he reformed, as 
was remarked by a Venetian, his own thoughts, perceiving 
that his project was not to be accomplished without 
universal danger.- To call the French arms into Italy was 


^ Ddfino : “ La poca inclinalionc, che per natura e per hercclit^i 
ha il papa a Spagnoli.’' [The little inclination that the pope has 
towards the Spaniards, botli from his own nature and from inheritance.] 
- Venier : “ Vedendo le preparazioni e risolutioni di V'''*- S*'* ct anco 
del grandiica e che la nostra republica s’era dichiarata col mandar itn 
ambasciatore espresso per questo negotio a S. S‘S conoscendo clla che 
si sarebbe acceso im gran fuoco in Italia e con pericolo di gravissimo 
incendio della chiesa, in luogo di tentar la riforma dello statu di Firenze 
riformo i suoi pensieri,’’ (App. No. 71,) 
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never his intention ; it was sufficient for him to restore the 
balance of power, to free himself from the despotism of 
Spain, to place the policy of the Church on a broader basis, 
and to effect this by peaceful means, gradually, without dis¬ 
turbance or outcry, but so much the more securely. 


II. ELECTION AND FIRST MEASURES OF PAUL V 

Even in the next conclave, the French influence made 
itself obvious. Aldobrandini gave in his adhesion to it, 
and, thus united, they were invincible. A cardinal whom 
the Spanish king had excluded by name, a Medici and near 
relative of the queen of France, was raised to the papal 
dignity by their influence. The letters in which Du Perron 
announced this unexpected event to Henry IV are full of 
exultation. The accession was celebrated in France with 
public festivities^ But their triumph was of short duration. 
Leo XI, as this pope was named, survived his election only 
twenty-six days. It is affirmed that the sense of his dignity, 
and the idea he entertained of the difficulties surrounding 
his office, completely extinguished his vital powers, already 
much weakened by age. 

The tumults of an election contest were now renewed, 
but with increased violence, since Aldobrandini was no 
longer in so firm an alliance with the French. Montalto 
opposed him powerfully, and a conflict ensued, as at previous 
elections, between the creatures of the last pontiff and those 
of his predecessor. Each of the two parties conducted the 
candidate of its choice, surrounded by his adherents, to one 
or the other of the chapels, and there proposed him in 

^ ^Histoire de la vie de jMessire Philippe clc Mornay seigneur da 
Plessis p. 305. ‘‘ Ce pape de la maison des Mcdicis, dit Leon XI, qui 

avoit coustc au roi 300,000 cscus a faire, en Ic faveur duquel il laisoit 
grand fondement, et pour Pclection duquel, par un exeinple nouveau, 
furent fliits feiix de joye ct tire le canon en France, qui vescut pen de 
jours et ne laissa au roy que le reproche par Ics Espagnols d’une lar¬ 
gesse si mal employee et le doute de rencontrer une succcssicjn, cominc 
il advint, plus favorable a rEspagnol.” 
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opposition to his antagonist. Attempts were made to elect 
a pope, first from one party and then another. Baronins, 
though resisting with all his force, was on one occasion 
dragged into the Pauline chapel, but the opposition dis¬ 
played increased strength at each successive attempt, and 
neither party found it possible to carry any one of its candi¬ 
dates. The choice of a pontiff, like many other promotions, 
was gradually made to depend on who had the few^est 
enemies, rather than on who possessed superiority of merit. 

Aldobrandini at length cast his eyes on a man among 
those elevated by his uncle, wdio had found means to con¬ 
ciliate general favour, and to avoid all dangerous enmities : 
this w'as Cardinal Borghese; for him he succeeded in securing 
the favour of the French, by whom an approach to recon¬ 
ciliation between Montalto and Aldobrandini had already 
been effected. Montalto, therefore, gave his vote to Borg¬ 
hese, wdio w^as elected (assuming the name of Paul V) 
before the Spaniards had heard that he was proposed.^ This 
election took place on the i6th of May, 1605. 

We find, then, that on this occasion, as on many pre¬ 
ceding, the nephew of the last pope determined the election 
of the new one. The Borghese family was, besides, in a 
similar position to that of Aldobrandini. As the latter had 
quitted Florence to avoid submission to the rule of the 
Medici, so had the former left Siena for the same cause. 
There hence appeared a further probability that the new 
government would be a direct continuation of the preceding. 

But immediately after his election, Paul V evinced a 
peculiarly rugged disposition. 

He had risen from the condition of an advocate, through 
all the degrees of ecclesiastical dignityHe had been vicc- 

^ The truth may, ncvcrthclc.ss, be that Montalto and Aldobrandini 
had come to an agreement, of themselves, as to Torglicse, since the 
Conclave di Paolo V, p. 370, says of these cardinals: “Dopo d’haver 
proposti molti, elesscro Borgliese, amico di Alontalto c creatura confi- 
dente di Aldobrandino.” [After having proposed many, they elected 
llorgliesc, tlie friend of Montalto and the confidential adherent of 
Aldobrandini.] 

“ Relatione di IV Ambasciatori mandati a Roma, 15 Genn. 1605, 
m. V. i. e. 1606 : “II padre Camillo non volcndo piu habitarc Siena 
cadiUa dalla libcrta, se ne andu a Roma. Di buono spirito, d’ingegno 
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legate at Bologna, auditor of the Camera, vicar of the pope, 
and inquisitor. He had lived in close retirement, buried in 
his books and law-papers, and had taken no part in political 
affairs; thence it was that he had made his way without 
awakening personal enmities. No party considered him its 
opponent; neither Aldobrandini nor Montalto, neither the 
French nor the Spaniards. This, then, was the quality 
which had secured him the tiara. 

But he considered that event in a totally different light. 
His elevation to the papacy, without any effort on his own 
part, without the employment of any arts or devices, 
appeared to him the direct interposition of the Holy Spirit. 
He felt raised above himself by this conviction. The change 
in his carriage and demeanour, nay, even in his countenance 
and the tone of his voice, w^as matter of astonishment, even 
to the court of Rome, wLich w^as yet w^ell accustomed to 
metamorphoses of every sort. But the new pontiff felt him¬ 
self at the same time enchained and pledged to most import¬ 
ant duties. With inflexibility similar to that wuth w^hich he 
had observed the letter of the law in his previous offices, he 
now prepared to administer the supreme dignity. 

Other popes had been accustomed to signalize their 
elevation to the throne by acts of mercy; Paul V, on the 
contrary, began his reign by passing a sentence, the remem¬ 
brance of which excites horror even to the present day. 

A poor author, a Cremonese by birth, named Piccinardi, 
impelled by some unexplained disgust, had employed himself 
in his solitude in composing a Life of Clement VIII, wherein 
he compared that pope with the Emperor Tiberius—small 
as was the similarity to be found between these rulers. He 
had not only refrained from printing this strange w^ork, but 
had kept it quite to himself, and had scarcely permitted its 
existence to be known. A w^oman, who had formerly resided 
in his house, gave information of the book. Paul V expressed 


iicuto, riusci nella professionc d’avvocato. ... II papa non vuol esscr 
Sanese, ma Romano.” [His father Camillo, not choosing longer to 
remain at Siena, since the city had lost her liberty, departed, and went 
to Rome. He had a good spirit and an acute mind ; thus he succeeded 
well in the profession of an advocate. . . . The pope does not wish to 
be called a Sienese, but a Roman.] 
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himself at first very mildly on the subject, and the author 
seemed to have little cause for anxiety, the rather as many 
important persons, and even ambassadors, had interceded 
for him. How greatly then were all astonished, when Pic- 
cinardi was one day beheaded on the bridge of St. Angelo ! 
Whatever might be said by way of exculpation, it is 
certain that he had committed the crime of lese-majeste, 
for which this punishment is awarded by the law. From 
a pope like Paul no mercy was to be expected; even the 
poor and trifling possessions of the unhappy man were 
confiscated.^ 

At court this pontiif instantly renewed the resolutions of 
the Council of Trent with respect to residence; he declared 
it to be a deadly sin for a bishop to remain absent from his 
diocise and still enjoy its revenues ; from this rule he did 
not except the cardinals, nor would he admit the holding an 
office in the administration as an excuse for non-residence. 
Many retired to their sees accordingly, others begged for 
some delay; “ but there were some who would not consent 
to leave Rome, and yet did not wish to be accused of 
neglecting their duties; these, therefore, sent in the resig¬ 
nation of their bishoprics. 

But the most serious evil of Paul’s early reign was the 
circumstance that he had derived from his studies in canon 
law the most exorbitant ideas concerning the importance of 
the papacy. The doctrines that the pope is the sole vice¬ 
gerent of Jesus Christ, that the power of the keys is intrusted 
to his discretion, and that he is to be reverenced in humility 
by all nations and princes, he desired to maintain in their 
most extended significance.^ He affirmed that he had been 

^ The ambassadors alluded to in the preceding note relate this 
occurrence: “ Si congettura,” they add, “ fondatamente che abbi ad 
osser il pontefice severo e rigorosissimo et inexorabile in fatto di giiistitia.’' 
[It is conjectured that this pontiff will prove to be most inflexible and 
rigorous, and in matters of justice, most inexorable.] See Appendix, 
Nos. 76 and 78. 

- Du Perron a Villeroy, 17 May, 1606 : Le pape ayant fait enten¬ 
dre ces jours passez quo sa volonte estoit qiie tous les cardinaux qui 
avoient des cveschez y allassent ou bien les resignassent ou y missent 
des coadjuteurs,-j’ay pense- 

^ Relatione di IV Amhasciatori: “ Conoscendo il pontefice iDie- 
sente sua grandezza spirituale, e quarto se le dcbl^a da tutti li popolo 
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raised to that seat, not by men, but by the Divine Spirit, 
and with the duty imposed on him of guarding every 
immunity of the Church and all the prerogatives of God; 
that he was bound in conscience to put forth all his strength 
'for the deliverance of the Church from usurpation and 
.violence : he would rather risk his life to fulfil these duties 
than be called to account for the neglect of them when he 
should appear before the throne of God. 

With judicial severity he assumed the claims of the 
Church to be identical with her rights, and regarded it as a 
point of conscience to revive and carry them out in their 
utmost rigour. 


12 . DISPUTES WITH VENICE 

From the time when the papal power had reinstated its 
authority in opposition to the efforts of Protestantism, and 
had given new life to those ideas which form the chief basis 
of the hierarchy, its canonical rights had likewise been all 
enforced with regard to the internal administration of 
Catholic states. 

While the Church subdued her opponents, her authority 
also received extension, as it related to her own adherents. 

When the bishops had been compelled to more rigid 
obedience, the monastic orders closely attached to the 
Curia, and all reforms completed in such a manner as 
should cause them at the same time to promote the supreme 
power of the pontiff, regular nunciaturas w^ere established 
in all the capitals of Europe. These offices united with 
the authority of an embassy from an influential power 
certain judicial rights, which secured them an essential 
influence over the most important relations of private life 
as well as of the state. 

Even where the Church had re-established itself in 
concert with the state—where both united had opposed 

christiani attribuir di ossequio e di obedienza, non eccettuando qualsi- 
voglia grandissimo principe.” 
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themselves to the advancement of Protestant opinions— 
this circumstance soon gave rise to misunderstandings. 

In those days, as in our own, the Roman court was 
especially careful to maintain all its rights and claims in 
Italy; and from this cause we find the Italian states engaged 
in perpetual disputes with the ecclesiastical government. 
The old dissensions between the Church and these States 
had never been set at rest, neither in general by some 
decisive principle^ nor yet, in particular cases, by treaty and 
agreement. The popes themselves differed in their views 
of these matters. Pius V insisted most pertinaciously on all 
his claims, as did Gregory XIII; at least, during the first half 
of his pontificate. Sixtus V was much more indulgent as 
regarded individual cases. The states and their envoys did 
their best to escape from all occasions of difficulty with the 
least possible prejudice to themselves, and to seize on every 
circumstance capable of being turned to their own advan¬ 
tage ; nor did this method altogether fail of success. The 
inclinations of difierent popes were liable to change and 
pass away; the interests of states were permanent, and 
remained; or in any case the questions to be resolved were 
thus rendered less the subjects of the canon law and of 
judicial interpretation, than of policy and of reciprocal 
demands and concessions. 

The mode in which Pope Paul V viewed his claims was, 
however, essentially juridical; he held the canonical regu¬ 
lations of the Decretals to be the laws of God himself. If 
his predecessors had made concessions or overlooked failures, 
he ascribed this, not to the inherent necessity of the case, 
but to their personal negligence, and he believed himself 
called to the atonement of these faults. We consequently 
find him, soon after his accession, involved in bitter conten¬ 
tions with all his Italian neighbours. 

In Naples, the Regent Ponte, president of the royal 
'Council, had condemned an ecclesiastical notary to the 
galleys, for having refused to lay the evidence, in a case 
respecting a marriage, before the civil court, and a bookseller 
who had circulated the work of Baronius against the Sicilian 
monarchy, in contravention of the royal ordinance, had 
received a similar sentence from the same person. A 
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remonstrance (monitorium) from Clement VIII, against 
these proceedings, had been disregarded; Pope Paul V pro¬ 
nounced a sentence of excommunication without the delay 
of a moment.^ 

The duke of Savoy had bestowed certain benefices, the 
right of nominating to which was claimed by the Roman 
court; Genoa had prohibited societies assembling at the 
Jesuit colleges, because they had sought to control the elec¬ 
tions to public offices; Lucca had made a general rule to 
the effect, that no decree whatever, proceeding from the 
papal officers, should be executed without the previous 
assent of the native magistracy; and, finally, Venice had 
caused certain ecclesiastics, who had been guilty of heinous 
crimes, to be arraigned before the civil tribunals. It was 
precisely the universality of this opposition to the spiritual 
power that roused the official zeal and anger of the pope. 
In every case he interposed his authority with imperative 
commands and heavy menaces; nay, at this very moment 
he even extended still further the former claims of ecclesi¬ 
astical supremacy. Among other things, he affirmed what 
had never before been heard of—that it did not belong to 
the temporal power to forbid the intercourse of its subjects 
with Protestants; this was not the business of the state, but 
of the Church, and belonged exclusively to the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

The greater part of the Italian states considered these 
measures as extravagances, that, after more extended ex¬ 
perience, would disappear of themselves. None wished to 
be the first to break with the pontiff. The grand duke of 
Tuscany declared that he had affairs on hand, by which the 
pope must needs be driven into a fury, but that he was 
trying to keep them back fora time; that Paul V was a man 
who judged of the world from a town of the Ecclesiastical 
states, where everything was arranged according to the 
letter of the law,- but that all this must soon be changed; 

^ Les Ambassades du Cardinal dii Perron, ii. 6S3, 736. 

- Relatione di IV Anibasciatori: “II granduca ricordava die il 
pontefice non era uso/a governar come principe grande, perche aver 
avuto qualche governo di citta della chiesa, dove si precede col rigor 
ecdesiastico e da prete, non basta per saper governarc come capo 
supremo.” See Appendix No. 78. 
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the Spaniards would find themselves entangled, and they 
must be set free voluntarily, or would certainly rend the 
net: it was, advisable that some such example should be 
waited for. "J'he other states thought much in the same 
manner, and in the first instance they submitted. Genoa 
repealed her edict; the duke of Savoy permitted the bene¬ 
fices in dispute to be made over to a nephew of the pope ; 
and the Spaniards themselves allowed their regent to request 
absolution, and receive it before numerous witnesses. 

The Venetians alone, usually so prudent and accommo¬ 
dating, disdained to adopt this policy. 

It is, however, certain that Venice had more serious 
cause for irritation than all the rest; and her case presented 
an example of how offensive the encroachments of the 
Roman court might become, more especially towards a 
neighbouring state. 

This vicinity proved in itself extremely inconvenient, 
particularly after the Church had taken possession of Fer¬ 
rara. The disputes respecting boundaries, which the republic 
had with the dukes, were carried on with great increase of 
violence by the court of Rome. The Venetians were dis¬ 
turbed in the works they were prosecuting, at heavy cost, 
for regulating the waters of the Po; and in their rights of 
possession as regarded the fisheries; they could proceed in 
their operations only when their works were protected by 
armed vessels, and were driven to seize on certain of the 
papal subjects, by way of reprisals for the confiscation of 
their fishing-boats by the Legate of Ferrara. 

Meanwhile Paul V also laid claim to the rights of sove¬ 
reignty over Ceneda, which the Venetians had exercised 
for centuries without dispute, and attempted to remove to 
Rome the appeals from the episcopal court, which held 
jurisdiction there. On this subject the exasperation was 
violent on both sides : the papal nuncio proceeded to ex¬ 
communications, when the Venetian senate instantly took 
measures to secure that no civil injury should result to those 
affected by them.^ 

^ Niccolo Contarini: “Mcntre si disputava, pareva clic da alcuno 
fusse fuggila la conversalione de’ censiirali (officers of the republic who 
had opposed the removal of appeals to Rome), la qual cosa giudicanclo 
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Equally bitter were the dissensions respecting the tithes 
of the clergy; the Venetians affirmed that they had hitherto 
collected them without consulting the pope, nor would they 
now acknowledge the papal sanction to be required for the 
lev’ying of that impost. But it was a much more serious 
grievance that the Roman court daily increased the exemp¬ 
tions from the tax. The cardinals, who held extremely 
rich benefices, the Knights of Malta, and the monasteries, 
were exempt from half the amount, while the mendicant 
orders, with all persons wdio were occupied abroad in the 
service of the Church, or could be included under any title 
in the pope’s household, and finally, even those to whom 
the Roman court had assigned pensions payable out of the 
Venetian benefices, were declared exempt from the whole. 
It followed that the rich were not obliged to pay anything, 
so that the whole burden fell on the poor, who could not 
pay. The revenues of the Venetian clergy were computed 
to be eleven millions of ducats, but the tithes did not 
actually yield more than twelve thousand ducats.^ 

In addition to all this came innumerable subjects of 
dispute affecting individuals rather than the state. Of these 
I will adduce one instance only. 

il senate apportarli offesa, primicramentc fcce publicarc un bancio 
contra chi li havessc a schivo, e doi^o a questi liilti in vita li fa data 
anniia provisione quale era corrispondente alia loro fortuna.” [While 
the dispute proceeded, it appeared, that some refused to hold inter¬ 
course with those who had been censured, on which the senate, con¬ 
sidering this likely to be injurious, first published a decree against all 
who should offend such persons, and afterwards granted them annuities 
for life, to each according to his station.] 

^ From a declaration that was presented at Rome : ‘‘Mentre s’esa- 
gera sopra la severita del magistrate, non si ritrovava fin hora essersi 
conseguiti piu di 12 m. ducati, per li quali non si doveva far tanti 
richiami, e le fortune della republica per gratia di dio non crano tali 
che ne dovesse far conto piu che tanio.” [While the severity of the 
magistrates has been exaggerated, it is found that only twelve thousand 
ducats have hitherto been raised, which are not worth such outcries; 
the fortune of the republic, by the grace of God, not being such as to 
make even a larger sum of importance.] Some arrangements were then 
made to correct this evil, but Contarini says : “ In effetto inonto poco, 
perciocche il foro era gia fatto e fabuso troppo conferinato che distor- 
narlo era piu che malagevole.” [Little good was produced, because 
the breach was already made, and the abuse was so firmly established, 
that removing it would have been more than difficult.] 
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The prosperous condition enjoyed by the Venetian press 
during the early part of the sixteenth century is well known. 
The republic was proud of this honourable branch of trade, 
but the regulations of the Curia brought it gradually to total 
ruin. I'herc was no end to the prohibition of books in 
Rome : hrst, those of the Protestants; then all writings 
reflecting on the morals of the clergy or the immunities of 
the Church; every book departing, in however slight a 
degree, from the Roman tenets, and the entire works of any 
author who had once incurred censure. The trade could 
now be carried on in books of indisputable orthodoxy only ; 
it was indeed somewhat revived, in a commercial point of 
view, by the richly-decorated missals and breviaries, for 
which the renewal of Catholic opinions and tastes occa¬ 
sioned a very fair demand. But even this portion of the 
trade was now diminished; alterations and improvements 
in these books were undertaken in Rome, where alone they 
w^ere, in their new form, permitted to be published.^ The 
Venetians remarked, with the angry disgust always excited 
when the public authority is perverted to the subservience 
of private interests, that some of the officials appointed by 
the congregation of the Index for the control of matters 
relating to the press, took share in the profits of the Roman 
printing establishments. 

Under these circumstances, the relations between Rome 
and Venice were marked by a painful restraint or by evi¬ 
dences of utter hatred. 

It is manifest that all this must have contributed largely 
to promote that opposition, both political and religious, 
by wfliich Henry IV was assisted as early as 1589. This 
resistance was confirmed and fostered by the victory of 
Henry, and by the whole development of European affairs. 
The dissensions with the pope himself conduced still further 
towards the gradual investment of those who represented 
these opinions w’itli the conduct of public affairs. There 
were none who seemed better fitted to guard the interests 
of the republic against the ecclesiastical power. Leonardo 
Donato, the leader of the party opposed to Rome, was 

' Contarini : “ A 1 presente s’era clevenuto in Roma in questo pen- 
sicro di ristampar messali et altro, levando di poterlo far ad aUri,’' 
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accordingly raised to the rank of Doge in January, 1606. 
All the friends by whose aid he had succeeded in the 
conflicts of internal parties he now admitted to a share in 
the management of public affairs. 

Whilst a pope appeared, by whom the disputed claims of 
his authority were overstrained with reckless zeal, the Vene¬ 
tian government passed into the hands of men, with whom 
opposition to the dominion of Rome had grown up with all 
their convictions, and had become a personal feeling; by 
this they had risen to power, and they upheld the principle 
with all the more energy, because it served them at the same 
time as a means of repression and defence against their 
opponents within the republic. 

It resulted as an inevitable consequence from the nature 
of both these powers, that the collisions between them 
should daily become more hostile and more widely effective. 

The pope- not only insisted on the surrender of the 
ecclesiastical malefactors; he demanded also the repeal of 
two laws, renewed by the Venetians a short time previously, 
which forbade the alienation of real property in favour of 
the clergy, while they made the building of new churches 
contingent on the approval of the secular authorities. He 
declared that he would not tolerate ordinances so directly 
opposed to the decrees of councils, the constitutions of his 
predecessors, and all the maxims of the canon law. The 
Venetians would not yield a hair’s breadth; they said that 
these were fundamental laws of their state, handed down to 
them by their forefathers, who had deserved so well of 
Christendom, and that in the eyes of the republic they were 
inviolable. 

The disputants did not long confine themselves to the 
immediate subject of contention; both parties instantly 
brought forward other grievances. The Church considered 
itself wronged by the entire constitution of Venice—a 
republic which forbade all recourse to Rome; which ex¬ 
cluded, under the title of papalists, all those who by holding 
clerical offices were connected with the Curia, from the 
council of ecclesiastical affairs, and which even laid the 
burden of taxes on the clergy. The Venetians, on the other 
hand, maintained, that even these restrictions were utterly 
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inadequate ; they demanded that their ecclesiastical benefices 
should be conferred on natives of Venice only ; that their 
inquisition should be directed exclusively by themselves ; 
that every bull should be submitted to the approval of the 
state ; that all ecclesiastical assemblies should be presided 
over by a layman^ and that all sending of money to Rome 
should be prohibited. 

Nor did they stop even here; from the questions imme¬ 
diately in debate, they proceeded to general principles. 

The Jesuits had long since deduced from their doctrine 
of the power of the pope, the most important consequences 
in support of clerical rights, and these they now failed not 
to repeat with their accustomed energy and promptitude. 

The spirit, says Bellarmine, guides and controls the flesh, 
and not the contrary ; neither must the secular power exalt 
itself over the spiritual, to guide, to command, or to punish ; 
this would be a rebellion, a heathenish tyranny.^ The 
priesthood has its princes who govern it, not in spiritual 
things only, but in temporal matters also. It could not 
possibly acknowledge any particular temporal superior. No 
man can serve two masters. It is for the priest to judge the 
emperor, not the emperor the priest; it would be absurd for 
the sheep to pretend to judge the shepherd.- Neither must 
the prince attempt to derive any revenue from ecclesiastical 
property. Ele may draw his tribute from the laity ; the 
priesthood affords him the far more important aids of prayer 
and sacrifice. The priest is exempt from all burdens, 
whether on person or property : he belongs to the family of 

^ Risposla del liellarraino ad una lettera senza nome dell’ autore 
(a pamphlet puljlished in 1606) : “ La ragione indrizza c regge c 
coinanda alia came c talvolta la castiga con digiimi e vigilie, nia la 
came non indrizza nc regge ne comanda 116 punisce la ragione : cosi la 
potesta spiritualc e superiore alia sccolare, e pero la piio e deve drizzarc 
e reggere e comandarli c punirla quanto si porta male ; ma la potesta 
sccolare non e superiore alia spiritualc ne la pud drizzare ne reggere ne 
gli pud comandare ne punirla, se non di fatto per rcbellionc c tirannide, 
come hanno fatto talvolta li principi gentili o heretici.” 

” Bellarminiis de Clericis, i. c. 30 : “ Kespondeo principcm quidem 
t)vem ac spiritualein filium pontificis esse, sed sacerdotem nullo modo 
filium vcl ovcm principis dici posse, quoniam sacerdotes et omnes clerici 
suum liabent principem spiritualein, a quo non in spiritualibus solum sed 
ctiani in temporalibus reguntur,” 
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Christ. If these exemptions are not founded on any express 
command of holy Scripture, they are certainly based on 
consequences to be drawn from it, and on analogy. To the 
priests of the New Testament belong precisely the same 
rights that were conferred on the Levites in the Old 
Testament^ 

This was a doctrine which secured to that spiritual 
republic, chiming so important an influence over the state, 
a no less complete independence of any reciprocal influence 
over itself from the state. It was a doctrine for the estab¬ 
lishment of which, no labour was spared in Rome; innu¬ 
merable arguments from Scripture were quoted ; decrees of 
councils were brought forward; imperial and papal con¬ 
stitutions were cited ; and it was considered to be altogether 
beyond dispute. ^Vho was there in Venice that might 
venture to oppose himself to a Bellarmine, or a Baronins ? 

The Venetians, nevertheless, were provided, in the person 
of their consultor of state, Paolo Sarpi, with a man whom 
nature and circumstances had endowed with such qualifica¬ 
tions, and conducted to such a position, that he could venture 
to take up arms against the spiritual power. 

Paolo Sarpi was the son of a merchant, who had removed 
from St. Veit to Venice; his mother belonged to the house 
of Morelli; a Venetian family, enjoying the rights of 
citizenship. The father was a man of slight figure, and dark 
complexion; he was impetuous in character, and of a 
quarrelsome temper, and had ruined himself by imprudent 
speculations ^ the mother was one of those beautiful blondes, 
still often seen in Venice, was of majestic form, modest 
deportment and intelligent mind; it -was to her that the son 
bore resemblance in external appearance.*^ 

Ambrosio Morelli, the brother of this lady, was then at 
the head of a school, which enjoyed high reputation, and 
was occupied chiefly in the education of the young nobility. 

^ These maxims are to be found verbatim either in the Risposta ” 
quoted in a previous note, or in the book of bellarmine de Clericis, 
especially in lib. i. c. 30. 

= Sarpi was born Aug. 14, 1552. His father’s name was Francesco, 
his mother’s Elisabetta.—Fra Fulgentio, Vita di Paolo Sarpi. Griselini, 
Meinoric di Fra Paolo Sarpi, the German edition of Lebret, p. 13. 
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It followed as a matter of course, that the nephew of the 
master should take part in the instruction; Niccolo Con- 
tarini and Andrea Morosini were among his school-fellows, 
and were also his intimate companions ; he thus formed the 
most influential connections on the very threshold of his 
life. 

He did not, however, permit himself to be prevented 
cither by his mother, his uncle, or these companions, from 
indulging in a propensity to solitude ; he was not more than 
fourteen or fifteen years old when he entered a convent of 
Servites. 

Pie spoke little and was always serious; he never ate 
meat, and till his thirtieths.year he drank no wine; he 
detested all levity in conversation: “ There comes the 
maiden,” his companions would say, when he appeared ; 

let us talk of something else.” All his wishes, inclinations, 
and desires, were directed towards those studies for which 
he possessed great natural endowments. 

He possessed the inestimable gift of quick and accurate 
perception; he never failed to recognize a person whom he 
had once seen, and when he entered a garden would 
perceive and remark everything it contained at a glance : 
he was furnished, that is to say, with a clear and penetrating 
power of sight, mentally and physically.^ He hence applied 
himself, with particular success, to the natural sciences. His 
admirers ascribe to him the discovery of the valves in the 
blood-vessels, and he is said first to have observed the 
expansion and contraction of the pupil," the inclination of 
the magnetic needle, and many other magnetic phenomena; 
it is certain that he took effective part in the labours of 

^ According to Fra Fulgcntio (p. 3S), he spoke himself of his ‘‘gran 
passibilila, pcrclie non solo ToggeLto in Ini facesse moto, ma anco ogni 
minima rclicjuia. Come nn perito siionatorc,” continues Fra Fulgentio, 
“ad im sol tocco fa giudizio delP instromento, cosi con far parlar le 
persone, con prestezza ammirabiie conosceva i fini, g? intercssi etc.” 
[extreme delicacy of perception, for he not only received impressions 
from objects, but even from the least traces of them. As a skilful 
musician judges an instrument from a single touch, so hy making 
people speak, he judged with admirable precision of their purposes, 
intentions, etc.] 

“ Sec also Fischer, Ger.chichtc der Physik, i. 167., 
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Aquapendente, and still more, both by suggestion and dis¬ 
covery, in those of Porta.^ To his physical studies he added 
mathematical calculations, as also the observation of mental 
and intellectual phenomena. In the library of the Servites 
at Venice, a copy of Vieta’s works is preserved, in which 
the many errors of that author are corrected by the hand of 
Fra Paolo; in the same place there was also a small treatise 
of his on the origin and decline of the opinions of men, 
which, to judge by the extracts from it given by Foscarini, 
contained a theory of the intellectual powers which assumed 
sensation and reflection as their basis, and had a certain 
resemblance to that of Locke,^ even though it did not 
coincide with it so entirely as has been asserted. Fra 
Paolo wrote only so far as was strictly necessary; he was 
not endowed by nature with inclination for producing; he 
read incessantly; appropriated what he read or remarked ; 
and reflected on all. His mind was temperate and compre¬ 
hensive, methodical and bold, and he trod the paths of 
inquiry with a free and fearless step. 

With these powers, Paolo Sarpi now approached the 
questions of theology and of ecclesiastical law. 

It has been said that he was secretly a Protestant, but 
his Protestantism could scarcely have extended beyond the 
first simple propositions of the Confession of Augsburg, if 
he really held even those. It is certain that Fra Paolo read 
mass every day through his whole life. It would not be 
possible to specify the confession to which he was inwardly 
attached,—it was a mode of belief of which we often per¬ 
ceive traces among the men of those times, more particularly 

“A quo,” says Porta of Fra Paolo, “ aliqua didicisse non solum 
fateri non erubescimus, sed gloriamur, quum eo doctiorem, subtiliorem, 
quotquot adhuc videre contigerit, neminem coanoverimus ad encyclo- 
paediam.” IMagiae Natur. lib. vii. praef. Griselini, i. § 20, 24. 

“ We have a particularly striking instance in his explanations of 
substance. Paolo Sarpi, according to Foscarini and Griselini, infers 
substance from the multiplicity of ideas, resting on a basis which we 
cannot perceive, and in this basis, he says, properly consists what we 
call substance.—Griselini, i. p. 46 of the German translation. Locke’s 
Human Understanding, b. ii. chap, xxiii. “Not imagining how the 
simple ideas can subsist by themselves, we accustom ourselves to sup¬ 
pose some substratum, wherein they do subsist, and from which they do 
result, which therefore we call substance/^ 
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those who were devoted to the study of natural science, 
adhering to none of the established systems of doctrine, 
dissentient and speculative, but not yet clearly defined, nor 
fully worked out. 

Of this much we are however certain. Fra Paolo bore a 
decided and implacable hatred towards the secular influence 
of the papacy, and this rvas, perhaps, the only passion he 
ever indulged. It has been attributed to the refusal of a 
bishopric, for wdiich he had been proposed; and who shall 
venture positively to deny the effect that a mortifying 
rejection, excluding a natural ambition from its path, may 
produce, even on a manly spirit? But in this case the 
cause lay much deeper; it must be sought in a sentiment, 
religious and political, that was mingled and bound up wnth 
every other conviction of his mind; it had gained strength 
from study and experience, and was held in common with 
those friends and contemporaries who had formerly gathered 
around Andrea Morosini, and were now arrived at the helm of 
state. Before the keen glance of his penetrating observation, 
the chimerical arguments with which the Jesuits laboured 
to confirm their assertions, vanished utterly, and the doctrines 
really founded only on a devotion to the Roman see, arising 
from a state of society long gone by, appeared in all their 
nullity. 

~ It w^as not without labour that Sarpi first brought con> 
viction to the minds of the Venetian jurists. Some held 
the exemption of the clergy to be an ordinance of the 
divine law, as propounded by Cardinal Bellarmine; others 
maintained that it was at least in the power of the pope to 
command it; they appealed to the decrees of councils, 
in w'hich that exemption was proclaimed, and concluded 
that what had been in the power of a council was much 
more within the competence of a pope. The first were 
easily refuted, and with the others, Fra Paolo’s principal 
argument was, that the councils, whose authority they cited, 
were convened by temporal sovereigns, and were to be 
considered as assemblies of the empire, whence a multitude 
of political enactments had also proceeded.^ This is an 

^ Letter from Sarpi to Lcschasser, 3 Feb. 1619, in I.ebret’s Maga¬ 
zine, i. 479 ; an observation which is the more important for those 

you ir. K 
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argument on which the doctrines brought forward by Fra 
Paolo and his friends were chiefly founded. 

They started from the principle which had been suc¬ 
cessfully contended for in France, that the sovereign power 
is derived immediately from God, and can be subject to 
no control. The pope has not even the right to inquire 
whether the proceedings of a state be sinful or not. For 
whither would this tend? Was there any that might not 
be sinful, at least, as regarded its ultimate aim ? The pope 
would have to examine everything, to interfere in all. The 
temporal sovereignty would, in fact, be annihilated. 

To this sovereignty the clergy are subjected as well as 
the laity. All power, says the apostle, comes from God. 
From the obedience due to the established authorities no 
one is exempt any more than from obedience to God. The 
prince gives the law; he judges every man, and demands 
tribute from all; in all things the clergy owe him an 
obedience equal to that required from the laity.^ 

The pope also undoubtedly possesses jurisdiction, but 
one that is exclusively spiritual. Did Christ exercise a 
temporal jurisdiction? Neither to St. Peter, nor to h’s 
successors, could he have transferred what he did not 
claim for himself. 

In no degree therefore can the exemption of the clergy 
be derived from an original divine right; “ it depends on 

limes, because Mariana, for example, deduced die most extensive secular 
privileges for the clergy from those decrees of the Spanish councils ; but 
it must be always observed that even at that time the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral-claims were already either confounded together or in dispute. The 
old Gothic monarchy in Spain had in effect a powerful spiritual element, 
for old laws are generally founded on a far remote condition of things. 

^ Risposta d’un dottore in theologia ad una lettera scrittagli sopra il 
breve delle censure : “ Sono dunque tutti gli ecclesiasiici et i secolari 
de hire divino soggetti al principe secolare. Omnis anima potestatibus 
sublimioribus subdita sit. E la ragione si e, perche siccome niuno e 
eccettuato dall’ ubbidienza che deve a dio, cost niuno e eccettuato dall’ 
ubbidienza che deve al principe: perche, come soggionge Tapostolo, 
omnis potestas a dec.” 

" Difesa di Giovanni Marsilio a favorc della risposta delle otto pro- 
positioni, contra la quale ha scritto I’ill”''^. c rev""'’. Sb C\ Bcllarmino, 
Venezia, 1606. This explains the meaning of its author, who has ex¬ 
pressed himself somewhat obscurely, in the following manner ; but the 
explanation is at least authentic, since it comes from the same side : 
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the will of the sovereign only. The prince has conferred 
property and jurisdiction on the Church; he is her pro¬ 
tector, her general patron. On him, therefore, the nomina¬ 
tion of the clergy depends of right; to him also belongs 
the publication of bulls. 

The prince cannot surrender this power, even if he 
would. It is a trust confided to him; he is bound in 
conscience to deliver it unimpaired to his successor. 

Thus did the claims and theory of the State oppose 
themselves boldly to the claims and theory of the Church. 
The tendencies of conflicting powers were expressed in 
opposite systems. The internal fusion of spiritual and 
temporal interest in the European states presents a wide 
domain of human action, wherein both meet and blend. 
The Church had long demanded this whole domain as its 
exclusive possession, and now renewed this claim; the 
state, on the other hand, had also at times asserted a 
similar claim, but never before, perhaps, had it been so 
boldly and systematically brought forward as on this oc¬ 
casion. It was impossible that these claims could ever be 
legally adjusted; and politically, their regulation was 
possible only by means of mutual concessions. When 
neither party would make these to the other, it must come 
to a trial of force. Each side had then to prove how far 
its strength could reach; if a conflict were commenced for 
the right to obedience, nothing further remained but to shew 
which had the power to enforce it. 

On the 17th of April, 1606, the pope pronounced 
sentence of excommunication on the doge, senate, and 
government of Venice collectedly, more particularly on the 
consultors. This he did with all the stern forms of past 

“Dice I’autore due cose, la prima si e, chc le persone ccclesiasliche 
non siano csente dalla potesta secolare no meno i beni di esse, inten- 
dendo in quelle cose allc quali la detla potesta si estende (that is, not to 
the purely spiritual) ; la seconda, chc I’esentione ch’hanno li detti eccle¬ 
siastic! non c dc iure divino, ma de iure humano.” [The author says 
two things : first, that the persons of ecclesiastics arc not exempt from 
the secular power, nor yet their properly, meaning thereby things to 
which the said power extends ; Ihc second is, that the exemption pos¬ 
sessed by ecclesiastics is not by divine right, but merely by hum.ui 
law,] (p. 62). 
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ages, and with especial reference to the most omnipotent 
of his predecessors; as, for example, to Innocent III. He 
allowed the condemned only the shortest intervals for 
recantation—three of eight days and one of three days, 
namely. After the lapse of these, all churches of the 
Venetian territory—those of convents and private chapels 
not excepted—vA^ere to be prohibited from performing divine 
service: they were laid under interdict. It was imposed 
on the Venetian clergy, as a duty, to publish this letter of 
interdict before the assembled congregations,^ and to have 
it fixed on the church doors. The whole body of the 
clergy, from the patriarch to the parish priest, were enjoined 
to execute this command, under pain of rigorous punishments 
from God and man. 

Such was the attack; the defence did not display equal 
vigour. 

It was proposed in the college of Venice to enter a 
solemn protest, as had been done in earlier times; but this 
proposal was rejected, on the ground that tlic sentence of 
the pope w^as in itself null and void, and had not even a 
shew of justice. In a short proclamation, occupying only 
a quarto page, Leonardo Donato made known to the clergy 
the resolution of the republic to maintain the sovereign 
authority, “ which acknoAvledges no other superior in worklly 
things save God alone.” Her faithful clergy would of them¬ 
selves perceive the nullity of the “ censures ” issued against 
them, and Avould continue the discharge of their functions, 
the cure of souls and the worship of God, without inter¬ 
ruption. No alarm was expressed, no menaces were uttered, 
the proclamation was a mere expression of confidence and 
security. It is, however, probable that something more 
may have been done by verbal communication.“ 

^ “jMcntre in esse si trovera adiinata maggior mollitudinc di 
popolo per sentir li divini offici,” as had been done in I'errara with siicli 
effective results.. Krevc di censure et interdetto della di N.S'’" P. 
Paolo V contra li S'* Veneliani i 0 o 6 . 

“ This proclamation of the 6th of May, 1606, is printed by Ram])a- 
zetto, stampator dncale. On the title-pnge is seen the Evangelist 
St. Mark with the book of the Gospels and uplifted sword. In the 
senate, as Priuli tells us, they discussed “le nuhita luolte e notorie ” 
[the many and notorious nullities] of the papal brief. 
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By these proceedings, the question of claim and right 
became at once a question of strength and of possession. 
Commanded by their two superiors—the pope and the 
republic—to give contradictory proofs of obedience, the 
Venetian clergy were now called on to decide to which of 
the two they would render that obedience. 

They did not hesitate; they obeyed the republic: not 
a copy of the brief was fixed up.^ The delay appointed by 
the pope expired; public worship was everywhere conducted 
as usual. As the secular clergy had decided, so did also 
the monastic orders. 

The only exception to this was presented by the orders 
newly instituted, in ^^hich the principle of ecclesiastical 
restoration was more particularly represented ; these were 
the Jesuits, Theatines, and Capuchins. The Jesuits, in so 
far as they were themselves concerned, were not altogether 
decided; they first took counsel of their Provincial at 
Ferrara, and afterwards of their general in "Rome, who 
referred the question to the pope himself. Paul V replied 
that they must either observe the interdict, or shake the dust 
from their feet and leave Venice. A hard decision assuredly, 
since they were distinctly informed that they would never 
be permitted to return ; but the principle of their institution 
allowed them no choice. Embarking in their boats, they 
departed from the city, and took shelter in the papal 
dominions.- Their example influenced the other two 
orders.'^ A middle course was proposed by the Theatines, 
but the Venetians did not think it advisable; they would 
suifer no division in their land, and demanded either 
obedience or departure. The deserted churches were easily 
provided with other priests, and care was taken that none 
should perceive a deficiency. The festival of the Corpus 
Christ! next succeeding, was solemnized with extraordinary 

^ P. Sarpi, Plistoria particolare, lib. ii. p. 55, affirms that certain 
persons who had attempted to fix up the bulls had been arrested by the 
inhabitants themselves. 

^ Juvencius, Plist. Soc. Jesu, v. ii. p. 93. 

“ V. Sandi (vi. mo) continues to speak of “i rcformati di S. Fran¬ 
cesco,” but this error, which is shared by several other writers, is due 
merely to the fact, that the Capuchins were, in effect, reformed Fran¬ 
ciscans, and arc so called on this occasion by A. Morosini. 
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pomp, and a more than commonly numerous proces¬ 
sion.^ 

In any case, the result was a complete and open schism. 

The pope was amazed; his exaggerated pretensions 
were confronted by the realities of things with the most 
unshrinking boldness. Did any means exist by which these 
might be overcome ? 

Paul V thought at times of having recourse to arms : 
even in the Congregations, warlike opinions had at one 
moment the ascendency. Cardinal Sauli exclaimed that the 
Venetians should be castigated. Legates were despatched, 
and troops fitted out; but in effect they dared not venture 
to attempt force. There w^ould have been cause to appre¬ 
hend that Venice would call the Protestants to her aid, and 
thus throw all Italy, nay the Catholic world at large, into 
the most perilous commotions. 

They must again betake themselves, as on former 
occasions, to political measures, for the adjustment of 
questions touching the rights of the Church. The arrange¬ 
ment of these measures could not, however, be attempted 
on this occasion by the parties themselves; the animosities 
between them were too violent; it was confided to the 
mediation of the two leading powers—France and Spain. 
But the private interest of both would, of course, require to 
be considered in the matter. 

There was a party in each of these two kingdoms, to 
which the outbreak of hostilities would have been welcome. 
Among the Spaniards, this was formed by the zealous 
Catholics (who thereby hoped to enchain the Roman see 
once more to the monarchy), and the governors of the 
Italian provinces, whose power would be increased by war. 
The Spanish ambassador to Rome, Viglienna, also wished 
for war, thinking it would afford him opportunities for 
advancing his family to high ecclesiastical dignities. In 
France, on the contrary, it was precisely the most zealous 
Protestants who desired a rupture. Sully and his adherents 
would have gladly seen an Italian war, because the Nether¬ 
lands, just then hard pressed by Spinola, might by that 
means have gained time to breathe. Each of these parties 
^ A. Maiirocenus, Ilistoria Ven, tom. iii. p. 350. 
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even proceeded to demonstrations of war. The king of 
Spain despatched a letter to the pope, with promises of aid, 
at least in general terms. In France the Venetian ambas¬ 
sador also received offers from men in high positions ; it 
was his opinion that he could gather an army of fifteen 
thousand Frenchmen in a month. This mode of thinking 
did not however obtain the ascendency. Lerma and 
Villeroy, the leading ministers of Spain and France, desired 
to maintain peace. The Spanish statesman placed his glory 
chiefly in the restoration of peace, and Villeroy belonged to 
the rigidly Catholic party, and would never have consented 
that the pope should be attacked by the French.’- The 
princes agreed with their ministers; Henry IV remarked 
with justice, that if he drew his sword for the republic he 
should endanger his reputation as a good Catholic. Philip III 
despatched a new declaration to the pope—he would assist 
him, but certainly not without security for the return of the 
cost; and even then, it must be for good and not for evil.“ 

^ Rclutione di Pietro Priuli ritornato di Francia, 4 Sett. 1608, con¬ 
tains a circumstantial account of the interest taken by the French in 
these transactions. Villeroy declares, ‘‘esser questa opportimissima e 

propria occasione di guadagnare I’animo del 25a.pa-II re, assi- 

curato dal suo ambasciatorc i^rcsso la rcpublica die Y. S*'*' non metteria 
in mano d’altri questo negotio che della M*'^ S., ebbe iiiira di guadagnare 
et obligarsi con questa occasione Tanimo del pontelice ” [this to be a 
most opportune and proper occasion for gaining the goodwill of the 
pope ; the king, assured by his ambassador to the republic, that your 
Signory would not i^ut the negotiations into any other hands than his 
own, had the intention of employing this 02:)portunity for gaining over 
the ^^ontiff and binding him to himself.] 

Francesco Priuli, Relatione di S2:)agna, 20 Ag. 1608: “Venneil 
contestabile a trovarmi a casa, e mi disse constantemente che gli ordini 
delP ammassar genti non crano per altro se non per non star in otio 
mentre tutte potenze del mondo si armavano, ma che perb non s’erano 
proveduti di danaro : raccomando la j^ace d’Italia, non ])otendo perder 
la rcpublica nell’ csscr liberale di ^^arole ossequenti, per haver in effetto 

quello che dcsidcrava.-In quel tempo che il duca di Lerma delle 

lorze da ammassarsi parlo i2:)erbolicaniente all’ ambasciator d’Inghilterra, 

-scrissono al 2:)apa che S. gli aveva ben promesso d’ ajutarlo, 

ma che cio s’intendeva al bene e non al male,-che il cominciar le 

guerre stava in mano degli uomini et il finire in quelle di dio.” [The 
constable came to seek me at my house, and told me frequently, that 
the order for assembling troo^^s was given for no other purpose than 
to avoid being idle, w’hen all the powers of the world were arming 
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All possibility of war was thus destroyed. The two 
powers were emulous only of contributing the most 
effectually to the restoration of peace, so that each might 
thereby the better extend and secure its own interest. For 
this purpose Francesco di Castro, the nephew of Lerma, 
proceeded to Venice on the part of Spain; as did Cardinal 
Joyeuse on that of France. 

I have neither inclination nor material for a detailed 
account of these negotiations through the whole course of 
the proceedings; it will besides be sufficient if we obtain a 
clear perception of their most important characteristics. 

The first difficulty was presented by the pope, who 
insisted, before all things, that the Venetian laws, which 
had given him so much offence, should be repealed; and 
he made the suspension of his ecclesiastical censures to 
depend on their repeal. 

But the Venetians, also, on their part, with a certain 
republican self-complacency, were accustomed to declare 
their laws sacred and inviolable. When the papal demand 
was brought under discussion in January, 1607, although 
the college wavered, yet at last it was decidedly rejected 
in the senate.^ The French, who had given their word 

themseh’es ; but that they were by no means provided with money; he 
recommended peace in Italy, and said the republic would lose nothing 
by being liberal in obsequious words, to obtain in effect all that it 
desired. At the time when the duke of Lerma si:)oke in exaggerated 
terms to the English ambassador of the forces to be gathered, they were 
even then writing to the pope that his majesty had, doubtless, promised 
to aid him, but that this was intended to be for good and not for evil, 
. . . that the commencement of wars was in the hands of men, but 
their conclusion was in the power of God alone.] 

^ Ger. Friuli, Cronica Veneta, 20 Zener. 1606 (1607) : “ Dopo 
lunga disputa di otto giorni e varie pendentie di giudicio deliberb il 
senate rispondere agli ambasciatori di Francia e di Spagna che il devenir 
a qualsivoglia forma di sospensione non si pub accoinoclar la republica, 
essendo cosa di perpetuo pregiudicio ; il che fu proposto da S. Bembo 
et Al. Zorzi savj del consilio et A. Mula et S. Venier savj della terra 
ferma.” Others desired to adopt a more moderate decision ; nor is it 
improbable that they would have carried their point, had not intelli¬ 
gence arrived that there was nothing to fear from the Spanish arms, in 
consequence of the disturbances in Naples : “ E fu percib preso la total 
negativa di sospensione.” [A positive refusal of the suspension was 
thendetermine:!], by ninety-nine votes to seventy-eight, giving a majority 
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to the pope, succeeded in bringing the question forward 
once more in March, when of the four opponents in the 
college, one at least withdrew his objections. After the 
arguments on both sides had again been fully stated in 
the senate, there was still, it is true, no formal or express 
repeal of the laws, but a decision was adopted to the effect 
that ‘‘ the republic would conduct itself with its accustomed 
piety.” However obscure these words appear, the ambas¬ 
sador and the pope thought they discovered in them the 
fulfilment of their wishes. The pope then suspended his 
censures. 

But there immediately arose another and very unexpected 
difficulty; the Venetians refused to permit the return of the 
Jesuits, who had been excluded, after their departure, by a 
solemn decree. 

Could it however be supposed that the pope would 
SLifter his faithful adherents, who had committed no other 
oftence than that of an inviolable attachment to himself, to 
be left at such heavy disadvantage ? He sought by every 
possible expedient to alter the resolution of the Venetians. 
The Jesuits had the French also on their side; they had 
secured the goodwill of Henry IV on this occasion likewise 
by a special embassy, and Joyeuse took particular interest 
in their case; the Venetians nevertheless remained im¬ 
movable.^ 

A very extraordinary circumstance was, that the Spaniards 
declared themselves rather against the order than for it. 
The Dominican interest was predominant in Spain, and 
Lerma, who did not favour the Jesuits, considered it un- 
advisable, as a general principle, that a state should be 
compelled to permit the return of disobedient subjects. 
Francesco di Castro at first avoided all mention of the 

of twenty-one. Yet Bembo himself withdrew his support from that 
proposal on the Qth of March; and, on the 14th, the more moderate 
decision was carried, in despite of the opposition made by Zorzi, Mula, 
and Venier.] 

‘ Pietro Priuli, Relatione di Francia, adds to this: ‘‘Solamente 
Pufficio dcir ambasciatore ritenne la dispositione che aveva S. M'b ecci- 
tata dall’ efficaci inslanze che furono faUe da iin padre Barisoni Padoano 
mandalo in P'rancia espressamente dalla sua con^regatione col pensiero 
d’ottener di interessarsi acciocche fussero di nuovo ricevuti.’* 
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Jesuits, and at length opposed himself directly to the inter* 
cession made for them by the French.^ 

This manifestation, although based, in fact, on the actual 
condition of things, was yet so striking, that the pope him¬ 
self was startled by it, and suspecting that a deeper mystery 
was somewhere concealed in it, he ceased to insist that the 
Jesuits should be restored.^ 

But-how dearly must this resolution have cost him! 
For the sake of a couple of insignificant laws he had shewn 
himself willing to permit the whole world to be embroiled; 
yet he now abandoned his most faithful adherents to per¬ 
petual exile from a Catholic and Italian territory.^ On the 
other hand, the republic consented to deliver up the two 
priests who had been arrested. 

But she still claimed the right of entering an assertion of 
her legal powers, of which the pope refused absolutely to 
hear one word. The expedient finally adopted was very 
singular.'^ The secretary of the Venetian senate conducted 
the prisoners to the palace of the P'rench ambassador, “ and 
delivered them into his hands, out of respect,” he said, “ for 
the most Christian king, and with the previous understand¬ 
ing that the right of the republic to judge her own clergy 

^ Francesco Friuli, Relatione di Spagna; ‘‘Sentendo (i Spagnuoli) 
die Franciosi insistevanonell’ introduzione de’ Gcsulti, scrisseroa Roma 
et a Venezia die non tratlassero di cio, dando ragione alia republica di 
non voler capitolare con gentc suddita die I’aveva si gravementc offesa.” 

‘ Francesco Friuli: “ Veiiuto I’avviso delF iiitiero accoiiiodaineiito, 
desisterono dal procurare die si trattasse di loro con la V., non solo 
per non aver voluto paiiar di loro, ma per essersi attraversati agli 
gagliardi ufficj di Francesi: die fece dubitare il papa di qualdie recon¬ 
dite niistero, e non vi volse insistere con die essi non sapevano die 
dire.’' 

^ Ger. Friuli: “ Feso niolto a S. questa cosa de Gesuiti, non 
per loro, nia per la sna propria riputatione.” [This affair of the Jesuits 
weighed heavily on the pope; it grieved liiin deeply, not indeed for 
their sakes, but on account of his own reputation.] 

* Joyeuse speaks of this as a condition, he says : “ die levaiidosi lo 
censure siano consignati li due prigioni a chi li riceve in iiome di S. 
Santita, li quali se bene S. Scrciiita dice di darli hi gratificationc di S. 
M. Clir™‘\ si dovessero consignare senza dir altro.” [That if the cen¬ 
sures are removed, the two prisoners shall be delivered up to those who 
shall receive them in the name of his holiness ; and though her serenity 
(Venice) declares that she resigns them for the gratification of his most 
Christian innjcst}^, yet they are to be given up without a word said.] 
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should not thereby be diminished.’’ So I receive them,” 
replied the ambassador, and led them before the cardinal, 
who was walking up and down in a gallery (loggia). These 
are the prisoners,” said he, “ who are to be given up to the 
pope; ” but he did not allude to the reservation. Then 
the cardinal, without uttering one word, delivered them to the 
papal commissary, who received them with a sign of the cross. 

But how far were the parties from having yet arrived 
at a clear understanding: a mere external appearance of 
reconciliation was their principal object. 

Even that was, however, not to be attained until the 
censures had been removed and absolution granted. 

The Venetians had, moreover, objections to make 
against this very absolution ; they persisted in maintaining 
that the censure was in itself null and void ; that it had in 
no way affected them, and that they were consequently in 
no need of absolution. Joyeuse declared to them, that he 
could not aller the forms of the Church. Finally they came 
to an agreement that the absolution should not be conferred 
with the usual publicity. Joyeuse appeared in the college, 
and pronounced it there, as it were, privately. The Venetians 
have always persuaded themselves that they escaped alto¬ 
gether without absolution.^ It is true that absolution was 
not given wdth all the formalities, but given it certainly was.“ 

Upon the whole, it is sufficiently obvious that the points 
in dispute were not arranged so entirely to the advantage of 
the Venetians as is commonly asserted. 

The laws of which the pope complained were suspended, 
the priests whose surrender he had required, were given up 
to him, the absolution itself was received; but all these 
concessions were made with the most extraordinary limita¬ 
tions. The Venetians proceeded as in an affair of honour. 
With anxious care for their reputation, they limited every 
concession by all possible restrictive clauses, and did their 
utmost to neutralize the effect of each. The pope, on the 

^ Darn, at the close of liis 29th book, gives the letter of Joyeuse, 
which is, beyond all doubl, the only one of importance that he has 
adduced respecting this affair ; but he makes certain objections to it, 
which appear to me entirely untenable. 

- See Appendix. No. 79. 
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other hand, was at a disadvantage, since he had been com¬ 
pelled to resolve on a concession, manifest to all, and by no 
means honourable in its character, which excited the attention 
of the whole world. 

These arrangements being made, the relations between 
Rome and Venice returned—at least in appearance—to 
their former course. Paul V exclaimed to the first am¬ 
bassador from the Venetians, “ Let old things be put away 
—let all now be new.” He more than once complained 
that V enice would not forget what he, on his side, had for¬ 
gotten; and displayed as much forbearance and mildness 
as any one of his predecessors.^ 

Yet all that was gained amounted only to this : that new 
dissensions were avoided; the essential grounds of dispute 
remained; a true and mutual confidence was not indeed to 
be easily restored.'-^ 


13. ISSUE OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE JESUITS 

The contest between the Jesuits and Dominicans was 
meanwhile terminated in a similar manner; that is, very 
imperfectly. 

Clement died, as we have seen, before he had pro¬ 
nounced judgment. The question was taken up by Paul V 
with all the zeal by which the early part of his administration 
was distinguished. No fewer than seventeen meetings were 
held in his presence, from September, 1605, to February, 
1606. He was equally disposed with his predecessor 
towards the old system, and to the side of the Dominicans. 
In October and November, 1606, meetings were even held 
for the purpose of deciding on the form in which the Jesuit 
doctrines should be condemned. The Dominicans believed 
they held the victory already in their hands.^ 

^ Relatione di Mocenigo, 1612. The pope declared che con- 
venivaper servitio dTtalia che fosse semprcbuona intelligenza fra quella 
sede e questa republica” [that, for the interest of Italy, there should 
always be a good understanding between that see and this republic.] 

- See Appendix, No. 81. 

^ Serry, Historia Congregationum de Auxiliis, gives the documents 
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But it was just at this time that the Venetian affairs had 
been arranged in the manner we have been observing. The 
Jesuits had given the Roman see a proof of attachment, 
whereby they greatly surpassed every other order, and for 
this Venice was making them pay the penalty. 

Under these circumstances it would have seemed cruelty 
in the Roman see to have visited these, its most faithful 
servants, with a decree of condemnation. When all was pre¬ 
pared for that purpose, the pope paused; for some time he 
suffered the affair to rest; at length, on the 29th of August, 
1607, he published a declaration, by which disputatores ” 
and consultores ” were dismissed to their respective homes; 
the decision was to be made known in due time; meanwhile 
it was the most earnest desire of his holiness that neither 
party should asperse or disparage the other.^ 

By this decision the Jesuits, after all, derived an advan¬ 
tage from the losses they had sustained in Venice. It was a 
great gain for them that their contraverted doctrines, though 
certainly not confirmed, were yet not rejected. They even 
boasted of victory ; and with the public prepossession in 
favour of their orthodoxy once again secured, they now pur¬ 
sued with unremitting ardour the course of doctrine to which 
they had before attached themselves. 

The only question yet remaining was, whether they 
would also succeed in perfectly composing their internal 
disquietudes. 

Violent fermentation still prevailed in the order. The 
changes made in its constitution proved insufficient, and the 
members of the Spanish opposition persisted in their efforts 
for securing their principal aim; namely, the removal of 
Acquaviva. The procurators of all the provinces at length 
declared a general congregation necessary, which was a 
circumstance that never had occuricd before. In the year 
1607, the members assembled, and effectual changes were 
to be once more brought under discussion. 


rc.^pcctlng this matter (p. 562, and following pages) : ‘‘ Gratiae vic- 
Irici,” he says liimself, ''jam cancbaLiir ‘ lo triumphe.’” 

^ Coronelli, secretary of the Congregation, in Serry, p. 589 : ^'Tra 
tanto ha ordinato (S. S*'.) inolto seriamente che nel trattare cli queste 
materie ncssuno ardisca di qiialificarc e censurare Paltra parte.” 
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We have already more than once alluded to the close 
alliance into which the Jesuits had entered with Henry lY, 
and the favour accorded to them by that sovereign. He 
even took part in the internal disputes of the order, and was 
entirely on the side of Acquaviva. In a letter written 
expressly for the purpose, he not only assured the General 
of his friendly regard, but also gave the Congregation to 
understand his wish that no change in the constitution of the 
society should be proposed^ 

Nor did Acquaviva fail to make excellent use of so 
powerful a protection. 

It was principally in the provincial congregations that 
the opposition he encountered had its seat. He now carried 
through a law, by virtue of which no proposition should 
in the first place be considered as adopted by a provincial 
assembly, unless supported by two-thirds of the votes; and 
further, even when thus adopted, such proposition should not 
be admitted for discussion in the general assembly, unless a 
majority of the latter had previously assented to it. These 
regulations were manifestly calculated to produce extra¬ 
ordinary diminution in the authority of the provincial 
congregations. 

Nor was this all; a formal sentence of condemnation was 
also pronounced on the enemies of the general, and the 
superiors of provinces received express command to proceed 
against the so-called disturbers of the peace. Tranquillity 
was thus gradually restored. The Spanish members resigned 
themselves to submission, and ceased to contend against the 
new direction taken by their order. A more pliant generation 
gradually arose, which was educated under the predominant 
influences. The general, on his side, endeavoured to requite 
Henry IV, by redoubled devotion, for the favours received 
at his hands. 

^ Litcrae Christianissimi regis ad congregates patres, iv. Kal. Dec. 
1607, in Juvencius, v. ii. lib. ix. n, loS : ^‘Vosque hortamur ad reti- 
nendam instituti vestri integritatem cl splendorem.” 
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CONCLUSION 

Thus did all these contentions once more give promise 
of being allayed. 

But if wc reflect on their progress^, and their results as a 
whole, we perceive that the most essential changes had been 
thereby produced in the centre and heart of the Catholic 
church. 

We started from the moment when the papal power, 
engaged in victorious conflict, was marching forward to the 
plenitude of authority. In close alliance with the policy of 
Spain, it conceived the design of impelling all the Catholic 
powers ill one direction, and overwhelming those who had 
separated from it by one great movement. Had the papacy 
succeeded in this purpose, it would have exalted the eccle¬ 
siastical spirit to unlimited supremacy; would have bound 
all Catholic states in one alLembracing unity of ideas, faith, 
social life, and policy ; and would thus have secured to itself 
a paramount and irresistible influence even over their 
domestic affairs. 

But at this precise moment the most violent dissensions 
arose within its own bosom. 

In the matter of France, the feeling of nationality arrayed 
itself against the pretensions of the hierarchy. Even those 
who held the Catholic faith would not endure to be depen¬ 
dent on the ruling principles of the Church in every particular, 
nor to be guided on all ])oints by the spiritual sovereign. 
There were other principles remaining—those of temporal 
])olic.y, of national independence; all of which opposed them¬ 
selves to the-designs of the papacy with invincible energy. 
Upon the whole, we may affirm that these principles obtained 
the victory ; the poi)e was compelled to acknowledge them, 
and the French church even effected its restoration by 
ado])ting them as its basis. 

]Eit it follow'cd, from this circumstance, that France again 
plunged herself into perpetual hostilities with the Spanish 
monarchy ; that two great powers, naturally prone to rivalry, 
and always disposed for battle, confronted each other in the 
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centre of the Catholic world,—so little was it possible to 
preserve unity. The circumstances of Italy were indeed of 
such a character^ that these dissensions, and the balance 
of power resulting from them, produced advantages to the 
Roman see. 

Meanwhile, new theological discords also broke out. 
However acute and precise the definitions of the Council of 
Trent might be, they were yet not equal to the prevention of 
disputes. Within the limits traced by these decisions there 
was still room for new controversies respecting the faith. 
The two most influential of the orders opposed each other in 
the lists. The two great powers even took part to a certain 
extent in the contest; nor had Rome the courage to 
pronounce a decision. 

In addition to these dissensions, came those regarding 
the limits of the ecclesiastical and secular jurisdictions; 
dissensions of local origin, and with a neighbour of no 
very great power, but conducted in a spirit, and with an 
effect that raised them into universal importance.^ Justly 
is the memory of Paolo Sarpi held in honour through all 
Catholic states. He it was by whom those ecclesiastical 
rights, which they enjoy in common, were contended for 
and won. The pope did not find himself capable of putting 
him down. 

Conflicts thus marked between ideas and doctrines, 
between constitutional and absolute power, effectually im¬ 
peded that ecclesiastical and secular unity which the papacy 
desired to establish, and even threatened to subvert it 
entirely. 

The course of events made it nevertheless obvious that 
pacific and conservative ideas were once more the stronger. 
Internal discords were not to be prevented; but an open 
struggle was avoided. Peace \vas restored and maintained 
between the two great powers. Italian interests had not yet 


^ Sta,” exclaims P. Priuli to his government, on his return 
from France, “ha dichiarito, si puo dire, sin a quai termini sia per- 
messo al ponlefice estendere la sua temporale e spiritiialc autorita.” 
[Your serenity may be said to have declared within what limits it shall 
be permitted to the pontificate to extend its authority, whether spiritxial 
or temporal.]—Relatione di Francia, i6oS. 
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advanced to a full perception of their own strength, nor to an 
effectual activity in employing it; silence was imposed on the 
contending orders ; the differences between Church and State 
were not carried to extremity. Venice accepted the proffered 
mediation. 

The policy of the papacy was to assume, as far as possible, 
a position above that of parties, and to mediate in their 
dissensions ; a purpose which it still possessed sufficient 
authority to effect. 

This policy, without doubt, was reacted upon by that 
which was in part its effect, the continued progress, namely, 
of the great external movement, the advance of Catholic 
reformation, and the struggle with Protestantism. 

To the further development of that struggle we must now 
return. 
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SECOND PERIOD, 1590-1630 

I THINK I do not deceive myself^ or pass beyond the 
province of history^ in supposing that I here discover one 
of the universal laws of social life. 

It is unquestionably true, that there are at all periods 
forces of the living mind by which the world is moved 
profoundly; gradually prepared in the long course of bygone 
centuries, they arise in the fulness of time, called forth by 
natures of intrinsic might and vigour from the unfathomed 
depths of the human spirit. It is of their very essence and 
being that they should seek to gain possession of the world, 
— to over-match and subdue it. But the more perfect their 
success, the more extended the circle of their action, so 
much the more certainly do they come in contact with 
peculiar and independent forms of social life, which they 
cannot wholly subdue or absorb into their own being. 
Hence it happens that, being, as they are, in a state of 
never-ceasing progress, they experience modifications in 
themselves. Whilst appropriating what is foreign to their 
own existence, they also assume a portion of its character¬ 
istics ; tendencies are then developed within them; crises of 
existence, that are not unfrequently at variance with their 
ruling principle ; these, however, must almost necessarily 
expand and increase with the general progress; the object 
to be then secured is, that they do not obtain the predomi¬ 
nance ; for if this were permitted, all unity, and that essential 
principle on which it reposes, would be utterly destroyed. 

We have seen how violently internal contradictions and 
profound contrasts were in action during the restoration of 
the papacy; still the ruling idea retained the victory; the 
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higher unity yet preserved its ascendancy, though not 
perhaps with all its ancient and comprehensive power, and 
continually pressed forward with unremitting steps, even 
during periods of internal strife, from which indeed it 
seemed to derive increased energy for new conquests. 

These enterprises now solicit our attention, l low far they 
succeeded, the revolutions that were their consequences, 
and the opposition they encountered, whether from within 
or from without, are all questions of the utmost importance 
to the world in general. 



CHAPTER I 


PROGRESS OF THE CATHOLIC 
RESTORATION 

1590-1617 


I. ENTERPRISES OF CATHOLICISM IN POLAND 
AND THE NEIGHBOURING TERRITORIES 

An opinion has been expressed that the Protestants, who 
for some time certainly had, as we have seen, the decided 
supremacy in Poland, would also have been in a condition 
to raise a king of their own faith to the throne; but that 
even they themselves came at length to consider a Catholic 
more advantageous, because in the person of the pope he 
had a still higher power and judge placed over him. 

If this were so, they brought a very heavy punishment 
upon themselves for a decision so adverse to Protestantism. 

For it was precisely by the agency of a Catholic king 
that the pope was enabled to make war on them. 

Of all the foreign ambassadors in Poland, the papal 
nuncios alone possessed the right of demanding audience of 
the king without the presence of a senator. We know what 
these men were; they had prudence and address enough to 
cultivate and profit by the confidential intercourse thus 
placed within their reach. 

In the beginning of the eightieth year of the sixteenth 
century. Cardinal Bolognetto was nuncio in Poland. He 
complained of the severity of the climate; of the cold, to 
which, as an Italian, he was doubly susceptible ; of the 
close, suffocating air in the small heated rooms, and of the 
whole mode of life, which was utterly uncongenial to his 
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habits and predilections. He nevertheless accompanied 
King Stephen from Warsaw to Cracow, from ^ViIna to 
Lublin—throughout the kingdom in short: at times in 
rather melancholy mood, but none the less indefatigable. 
During the campaigns, he kept up his intercourse with the 
king, at least by letter, and maintained an uninterrupted 
connection between the interests of Lome and the royal 
person. 

We have a circumstantial relation of his official proceed¬ 
ings, and from this we learn the character of his under¬ 
takings, and how far he prospered in themf 

Above all things, he exhorted the king to appoint 
Catholics only to the government offices; to permit no 
other form of worship than that of the Catholic church in 
the royal towns, and to re-establish the tithes ; measures 
which were adopted about the same time in other countries, 
and which promoted or indicated the renovation of 
Catholicism. 

But the nuncio was not wholly successful in the first 
instance. King Stephen thought he could not go so far; 
he declared that he was not sufficiently powerful to venture it. 

Yet this prince was not only imbued with Catholic con¬ 
victions, he had besides an innate zeal for the interests of 
the Church, and in many other particulars his decisions 
were regulated by the representations of the nuncio. 

It was under ihc immediate patronage of royalty that 
the Jesuit colleges in Cracow, Grodno, and Pultusk were 
established. The new calendar w^as introduced without 
difficulty, and the ordinances of the Council of Trent were 
for the most part carried into full effect. But the most 
important circumstance was, the king’s determination that 
the bishoprics should, for the future, be conferred on Catholics 
only.“ Protestants had previously made their way even to 
those ecclesiastical dignities; but the nuncio was now 

^ Spannocclii, Relatione all’ III""’. Rev""’, Cardinal Rusticucci, segre- 
tario di N. S. Papa SisLo V, dellc cosc di Pedunia intorno alia reli- 
gione e delle azioni del cardinal Polognctto in ([uattro anni ch’cgli c 
stato nimzio in qiiella i)ruvincia. (See App. No. 6i.) 

- “ Sendosi (il rc) determinato die nessuno possa tencre cliicsc die 
non sia della vera fedc romaiia.”—Spannocclii. 
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authorized to summon them before his tribunal, and to 
depose them; a fact of all the more importance, inasmuch 
as a seat and vote in the senate were attached to the 
episcopal office. It was this political efficacy of the spiritual 
institutions that the nuncio most especially sought to turn 
to account. Above all, he exhorted the bishops to be 
unanimous, as regarded the measures to be adopted at the 
diet, and these measures were prescribed by himself. AVitli 
the most powerful of the Polish ecclesiastics, the archbishop 
of Gnesen and the bishop of Cracow, Bolognetto had 
formed a close personal intimacy, which was of infinite 
utility for the promotion of his views. Thus he succeeded, 
not only in awakening new zeal among the clergy, but also 
in at once obtaining extensive influence over temporal 
affairs. The English were making proposals for a commer¬ 
cial treaty with Poland, which promised to become very 
advantageous, more particularly for Danzig. It was by the 
nuncio alone that this purpose was defeated, and principally 
because the English required a distinct promise that they 
should be allowed to trade and live in peace, without being 
persecuted on account of their religion.^ 

^ Spannocclii: “ II chc non prima venne agli orccclij del Bolognetto 
che andd a trovare S. e con efficacissime ragioni inostrd quanto 

csorbitante cosa sarebbe stata chc avesse concesso per publico decreto 
iina taalo ubbrobriosa setta, e come non senza nascosto inganno e spe- 
ranza (rimportantissime conseguenze quella scellerata donna voleva che 
si dichiarassc cost per decreto potersi esercitar la setta Anglicana in 
quel regno, dove tutto il mondopur troppo sa die si permelta il credere 
in materia di religionc quel che place a chi si sia: con queste cd altre 
efficacissiiiic ragioni il re Stefano rimasc talmente persuaso che pro- 
messe non voter mai far menzione alcuna di religione in qualunquc 
accordo avessc fatto con quella regina o suoi mercanti.” [This no 
sooner came to the cars of Bolognetto, than he went to seek his 
majesty, and with the most prevailing reasons, shewed him what an 
exorbitant evil it would be to make concessions by public decree to so 
scandalous a sect, and how it was certainly not without some hidden 
deception, and the hope of important consequences, that yonder pesti¬ 
lent woman (Elizabeth of England) desired to have the Anglican sect 
thus placed at liberty by public decree to exercise its worship in that 
kingdom, where it was but too well known to all the world, that, in 
matters of religion, all sorts of people might believe whatsoever they 
jileased. By these and other most efficacious reasons, King Stephen 
was so fully ijersuadcd, that he promised never to make any mention of 
religion in any treaty whatsoever with that queen and her merchants.] 
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These things suffice to shew, that however moderate 
King Stephen might be, it was yet under him that Catholicism 
first acquired an essential reinstatement in Poland. 

And this had all the more importance from the fact that 
the most influential party in the country, the Zamoiski 
faction, to which by the king’s favour the most important 
offices were generally entrusted,^ had also received a deep 
tinge of Catholicism. It was this party that on the death 
of Stephen determined the election in favour of his suc¬ 
cessor ; and the sovereign, placed by the Zamoiski faction 
on the Polish throne, was that Swedish prince whom 
Catherine Jagellonica had borne in prison, and who, in the 
midst of a Protestant country, had ever remained immove- 
ably steadfast in the Catholic faith—either from original 
inclination, the influence of his mother, the hope he enter¬ 
tained of succeeding to the crown of Poland, or, it may be, 
from these influences all acting together. 

This was Sigismund III, a prince whose modes of 
thought were formed in complete accordance with those 
Catholic impulses by which all Europe w^as at that period 
agitated. 

Pope Clement VIII says, in one of his instructions, that 
while yet a cardinal, and when legate in Poland, he had 
recommended that prince to bestow all public offices in 
future on Catholics only. This advice had already been 
frequently given before, by Paul IV, by Cardinal Hosius,'^ 
and again by Cardinal Bolognetto : there were now, for the 
first time, means for giving this counsel its full effect. What 
could not be obtained, either from Sigismund Augustus, or 
from Stephen, was very quickly resolved on by Sigismund 
III. He estabhshed it, in fact, as his principle of action, 
to confer promotion on none but Catholics, and Pope 

^ Spannocchi: “Alle digaita senatorie et all’ cnlratc del regno 
dicono hoggi non animettersi se non i dependent! da esso canccllicro, 
accio che da nissuno venga impedito di far quello chc ad csso ed al re 
piu tornera di piacere di fare.” 

- In a letter of the 14th of March, 156S, he begs the king to 
declare, that “niillis se deinceps vel honores vel praefecturas vel cpiae- 
ciinque tandem alia niunera publice mandaUirum, nisi qui Christum 
aperte confessus fucrit ct omni perfidiae, sive Liitheristicae sive Calvi- 
nisticae sive anabaptistarum, nuntium remiserit.” 
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Clement was fully justified in ascribing the progress of 
Catholicism in Poland more especially to this regulation. 

The most essential attribute of the kingly power in 
Poland consisted in the right of conferring all dignities and 
appointments. Every office, whether spiritual or temporal, 
whether great or small, was in the gift of the king, and their 
number was said to be nearly twenty thousand. How 
important must have been the consequences when Sigisinund 
proceeded to bestow, not ecclesiastical appointments only, 
but all offices whatever, exclusively on Catholics ; when he 
resolved to accord the beneficence of the state^ as the Italians 
once expressed it, the full right of citizenship, in the higher 
sense of the word, to his co-religionists only. A man’s pro¬ 
motion was all the more certain, the more he could acquire 
the favour of the bishops and Jesuits; the Starost Ludwig 
von Mortangen became Waiwode of Pomerellia, principally 
because he presented his house in Thorn to the Society of 
Jesus. As a consequence of this system, disputes arose in 
the territories of Polish Prussia, between the cities and the 
nobles, and these soon assumed a religious character: both 
had originally attached themselves to Protestantism, but the 
nobles now recanted. The examples of the Kostka, Dzia- 
linsky, and Konopat families, which had risen to power by 
passing over to Catholicism, produced a great effect on the 
rest. The schools of the Jesuits were frequented principally 
by the young nobility, and we soon fmd that in the towns 
remaining attached to Protestantism the pupils of the Jesuits 
liad entered into conflict with the sons of the citizens. The 
new influences were, however, chiefly effectual among the 
nobles; the College of Pultusk numbered four hundred 
pupils—all noble.^ d'he impulse originating from and per¬ 
vading the spirit of the times, the teaching of the Jesuits, 
the newly-awakened zeal of the clerical body, and the favour 
of the court, all concurred to determine the Polish nobility 
towards a return to Catholicism. But it followed as a matter 
of course that further steps were soon taken, and those who 
would not consent to become Catholic were now made to 
feel the displeasure of the civil power. 

In Poland the Catholic clergy set themselves eagerly to 
^ Maffei, ii. 140. 
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reviv^e a claim to the ecclesiastical buildings, on the ground 
that having been founded by those of Catholic faith, with 
the co-operation of bishops, and frequently of popes, they 
were the inalienable property of their Church. In every 
place where the Catholic service had been excluded from 
the parish churches, the bishops instituted legal proceedings 
founded on that claim. The tribunals were now filled with 
zealous Catholics; the same proceedings were commenced 
against one town after another, and the same judgments were 
pronounced. It availed nothing that the losers appealed to the 
king, reminding him of that confederation by which both con¬ 
fessions were assured of equal rights and equal protection. 
The answer they received was, that equal protection consisted 
precisely in helping each party to obtain its rights, and that 
the confederation ” comprised no assurance to them of the 
possession of ecclesiastical buildings.’- A few years only 
had elapsed before the Catholics were in possession of all 
the parish churches in the towns. In the parish churches,” 
exclaims one Polish authority, “ the ancient God is wor¬ 
shipped : ” throughout the smaller Prussian towns, the 
evangelical service could be now performed in a room of 
the town-hall only. Of the larger cities, Danzig alone 
retained its parish church.- 

But during this period of successful progress, the 
Catholics did not confine themselves to contentions with 
the Protestants; they turned their attention to the Greek 
communities also. 

On that point likewise the king and the pope com¬ 
bined their influence; the menace of exclusion from a seat 
and voice in the senate would seem to have been particularly 
efficacious, so far as I can discover, with the Greek bishops. 
It is at all events certain that in the year 1595 the Wladika of 
Wladimir and some other bishops of the Greek confession, 
resolved to unite themselves to the Roman church according 
to the rules laid down by the Council of Florence. Their 

^ The circumstantial letter of the Waiwode of Culm, translated by 
Lengnich, Polnisch-preussische Geschichte, part iv. p. 291, gives a 
clear explanation of these motives. See also A])pendix, No. 67. 

- Lengnich, Nachriclit von der Rcligionsilndcrung in Pretisscn, 

§ 27. 
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emissaries proceeded to Rome; papal and royal envoys 
appeared in the province; the ceremony of reconciliation 
^Yas performed, and a Jesuit confessor to the king gave it 
further effect by the animated sermon he preached on the 
occasion ; here also several churches were vacated in favour 
of the Catholics. 

This was a remarkable progress to have been made in so 
few years. ‘‘ A short lime since,” observes a papal nuncio, 
in the year 1598, “it might have been feared that heresy 
would entirely supersede Catholicism in Poland; now, 
Catholicism is bearing heresy to its grave.” 

If we inquire to what causes this change must be princi¬ 
pally' attributed, we find that it was above all else due to 
the personal character and modes of thought of the king, 
Avhich, from bis peculiar position, led him immediately to 
much more extensive projects. 


2. ATTEMPT ON SWEDEN 

In the year 1592, Sigismund became king of Sweden, by 
the death of John, his father. 

But in this kingdom he was by no means possessed 
of unlimited authority as sovereign, neither was he free from 
obligations and engagements personal to himself; for in the 
year 1587, he had signed an assurance that nothing should be 
changed in the ceremonies of the Protestant church, and that 
he would promote no one who was not a Protestant. And 
now also he bound himself anew to maintain the privileges of 
the clergy as well as of the laity ; promised that he would 
make the religion of no man a cause for either love or hatred, 
and would in nowise seek to prejudice or injure the national 
(diurch. Notwithstanding these engagements, however, all 
the hopes of the Catholics were instantly awakened, as were 
all the fears of the Protestants. 

The Catholics had now attained what had always been 
the object of their most earnest desires, a king of their own 
faith in Sweden. Sigismund departed for his hereditary 
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dominions in July, 1593, surrounded by a Catholic retinue, 
in which even a papal nuncio, Malaspina, was not wanting. 
His journey through the Prussian provinces was marked by 
the promotion of Catholic interests. In Danzig he was 
met by a papal envoy, Bartholomaeus Powsinsky, with a 
present of twenty thousand scudi, ‘‘ a small contribution,” 
as was declared in Powsinsky's instruction, “ towards the 
expenses that might be occasioned by the restoration of 
Catholicism.” 

This “ Instruction ” is very remarkable. It shews us how 
confidently that restoration was expected and hoped for in 
Rome, and how anxiously it was recommended.^ 

Powsinsky,” it states, “ a trusted servant of his holiness, 
and a vassal of his majesty, has been sent to declare to the 
king the interest taken by the pope in the welcome events 
that had lately occurred to his majesty; the delivery of his 
queen; the fortunate results of the last diet; but above 
all, the greatest happiness that could befall him, the oppor¬ 
tunity, namely, that he now has of reinstating Catholicism in 
his native land.” The pope did not omit to intimate certain 
points of view in which this work might be considered. 

It is without doubt,” he says, “ by God’s most special 
providence that certain bishoprics should be vacant precisely 
at this moment; among others, even the archiepiscopal seat 
of Upsala; ^ should the king delay for a moment to depose 
the Protestant bishops who may still remain in the land, yet 
he will infallibly, and at once, supply the vacant sees with 
bishops of the Catholic faith.” The envoy was provided with 
a list of Swedish Catholics who seemed fitted for the purpose. 
The pope was convinced that these bishops would then im¬ 
mediately seek to procure Catholic priests and schoolmasters; 
but he recommends that care should be taken to provide 
them with the means for doing so. 

“ It would probably be possible,” he thinks, to establish 

^ Instruttione al S’’^. Bartholommco Powsinsky, alia AP’. del re di 
Polonia e Suctia (MS. Rome). (App. No. 66.) 

^ “ Intendendosi restar vaennte I’arcivcscovaLo di Upsalia, chc la 
divina providenza, per piu facililare le cose del suo servitio, non ha 
l^ermesso cbe in due anni sia stalo proveduto dal re inorto, havera S. 
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a Jesuits’ college in Stockholm immediately ; but if this were 
not found practicable, th-e king will without doubt take with 
him into Poland as many young Swedes as he can find suitable 
for the purpose, and have them educated at his court, in the 
Catholic faith, by some of the most zealous bishops, or in the 
Jesuit colleges of Poland.” 

The principal object here, as in all other places, was to 
compel the clergy once more to subordination. The nuncio 
had meanwhile formed another project. He suggested to 
the Catholics yet remaining in Sweden certain grievances for 
which they might bring proceedings against the Protestants. 
The king would then assume a position above the two parties, 
and to every innovation that he might attempt to carry, it 
might thus be possible to give the appearance of a legal 
decision.^ He regretted only that Sigismund had not pro¬ 
vided himself with a more imposing force of arms, the better 
to give effect to his decrees. 

There is indeed no proof that the king at once adopted 
the views of the Roman court. To judge from his own 
declarations, he intended no more in the first instance than 
to procure immunities for the Catholics, without subverting 
the Protestant constitution. But would he be capable of 
restraining the powerful religious impulses by which those 
around him were actuated, and whose most zealous repre¬ 
sentatives made a part of his retinue ? Can it be supposed 
that, having reached that point, he would have been content 
to stop there ? 

The Protestants would not abide the issue. The views 
and purposes entertained on the one side called forth an 
immediate and almost unconscious opposition from the 
other. 

Instantly after the death of John, the Swedish councillors 
of state, names of high renown both before and since that 
period, Gyllenstiern, Bielke, Baner, Sparre, and Oxenstiern, 

^ Ragguaglio dell’ anclata del re di Polonia in Suetia (MS. Rome): 
‘‘Erano tuttavia ncl regno alcune reliquie de’ cattoHci; et il nunlio 
seguendo la forma gia tenuta da O Madruzzo, per fortificar I’autorita 
dcir imperatorc, ccrcava di costitnire il re giudice tra li cattolici e gli 
hcrctici di Suetia, inducendo quelli a querclarsi appresso il re dell’ 
insolenza e dell’ inginrie di questi.’' 
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assembled to acknowledge the zealously Protestant Duke 
Charles, one of the sons of Gustavus Vasa, brother of 
the late king and uncle of their young sovereign, as 
governor of the realm; and agreed, in the absence of his 
nephew, to promise him obedience in all that he should 
command for the maintenance of the Augsburg Confession 
in Sweden.” With this purpose a council was held at 
Upsala, in March, 1593. The Confession of Augsburg was 
there proclaimed anew; the liturgy of King John was con¬ 
demned, and all that seemed to recall the usages of Catho¬ 
licism, even in the earlier ritual, received modification; the 
exorcism was retained, but in milder expressions only, and 
merely for the sake of its moral significance.^ A declaration 
w^as drawn up, to the effect that no heresy, whether popish 
or Calvinistic, would be tolerated in the kingdom.- Appoint¬ 
ments to public offices were made in the same spirit. Many 
old defenders of the liturgy now abjured it; but this renun¬ 
ciation did not secure the escape of all; some were dismissed 
from their offices notwithstanding. The bishoprics, on the 
vacancy of which such great designs had been founded in 
Rome, were given to Lutherans ; tile archbishopric of Upsala 
to M- Abraham Angermannus, the most zealous opponent of 
the liturgy, and by an overwhelming majority, the votes for 
his election amounting to two hundred and thirty-three; 
those for the candidate next to him to thirty-eight only. The 
clergy thus placed the most ardent Lutheran they could find 
at their head. 

Under King John, a more temperate state of public 
feeling had been maintained to the last, a less earnest oppo¬ 
sition to the papacy than in other countries; aided by this, 
Sigismund might easily have effected such a change as the 


^ For we must not Ijelieve the assertion of Messenius, that it was 
abolished. The only change was in the words “ Faar har nth,” which 
were changed into ‘‘Wick har ifra.^’ Duke Charles wished it to be 
abolished, but was told, “retinendum esse exorcismuin tanquam liberani 
cerimoniam propter utilcm commonefactionem ad auditorium et baptismi 
spectatores permanantem.” To this vdew Duke Charles assented.—■ 
Baaz, Inventarium, iv. x. 525. The documents will be found in Baaz, 
and are, in general, tolerably complete. 

^ “ Concilium definit,” it further says, ‘‘ne haereticis advenientibus 
detur locus publice conveniendi,” 
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Catholics desired ; but these measures had been anticipated 
by the other side, and Protestantism had fixed itself more 
firmly in possession than it had ever previously been. 

On this occasion, even the royal prerogatives of Sigismund 
were not spared. He was already no longer regarded as 
altogether king of Sweden, but rather as a foreigner holding 
claims to the crown; as an apostate, who was menacing 
religion, and against whom precautions must be taken. The 
great majority of the nation, unanimous in their Protestant 
convictions, adhered to Duke Charles. 

Arrived in Sweden, the king became fully sensible of the 
isolation of his position: he could do nothing, and sought 
only to evade the demands made upon him. 

But while Sigismund remained silent and awaited the effect 
of timCy the opposing parties, which had never before so 
directly confronted each other in that country, came into 
collision. The evangelical preachers inveighed against the 
Papists, and the Jesuits, who preached in the king’s chapel, 
did not suffer them to remain unanswered. The Catholics 
of the royal suite took possession of an evangelical church on 
the occasion of a burial; whereupon the Protestants con¬ 
sidered it necessary to abstain for a time from returning to 
their desecrated sanctuary. Acts of violence w^ere not slow 
to follow: the soldiers of the guard (Heiduks) used force to 
obtain possession of a pulpit which \vas closed; the nuncio 
was accused of having ordered stones to be thrown from his 
house at some cl oristers who were singing in the street, and 
the rancour of the parties was continually increasing in 
bitterness. 

Sigismund at length proceeded wdth his train to Upsala 
for the ceremony of his coronation. The Swedes demanded 
above all things that the decrees of their council should be 
ratified. The king resisted. He desired nothing more than 
toleration for Catholicism : he wmuld have been content bad ' 
they only allowed him the hope of having power to grant 
it at some future time, but the Swedish Protestants were 
immovable. It is affirmed that the king’s own sister ’ assured 
them it was his nature to yield only after long and obstinate 
resistance, but that he would ultimately yield : she exhorted 
^ The Ragguaglio calls her ‘‘ostinatissima eretica.” 

VOL. II. M 
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them to keep firm only, and constantly to renew their attacks 
on him. They demanded peremptorily that the doctrines 
of the Augsburg Confession should alone be inculcated 
everywhere, both in churches and schools.^ Duke Charles 
was at their head. The position which he thus assumed 
conferred on him a degree of power and independence 
such as he could in no other manner have hoped to attain. 
His personal relations with the king became more un¬ 
pleasant and less friendly. The king was almost entirely 
without arms, as we have said, whereas the duke had raised 
several thousand men on the domains he held immediately 
around the city. The States at length declared to the king 
in plain terms that they would not render him homage if he 
refused to comply with their demands.^ 

The unfortunate prince found himself in a painful 
embarrassment: to grant what was required from him 
oppressed his conscience; to refuse it would deprive him 
of a crown. 

In this strait he first had recourse to the nuncio, inquir¬ 
ing if he might not venture to yield; but Malaspina could 
by no means be prevailed on to sanction his doing so. 

The king thereupon addressed himself to the Jesuits in 
his train, and what the nuncio had not dared, they took 
upon themselves to do. They declared that in considera¬ 
tion of the necessity and of the manifest danger in which 
the sovereign found himself, he might grant the heretics 
their demands without offence to God. But the king was 
not satisfied until he had this decision, in a written form, 
placed in his hands. 

Then^ and not before, did Sigismund comply with the 
demands of his subjects. He confirmed the decrees of 
Upsala, the exclusive use of the Augsburg Confession, pure 
and unchanged, without the admixture of any extraneous 


^ Messenius, vii. 19 : ‘^Absolute urgcbant, ill confcssio Augiislana 
qualis sub ultimo Gustavi regimiuc et primo Johannis in j^atvia vigu- 
isset, talis in posteruin unica sola et ubique tarn in ccclcsiis quam in 
scholis perpetuo florcret. 

- Supplicatio ordinum: “Quodsi cl. rex denegaveritsubditis regiam 
approbationem horum postulatorum, inhibent nostri fratres domi rema- 
nentes publicum homagium esse S.R.M. praestandum,” 
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doctrine, whether in church or school; and he further agreed 
that no one should be appointed to a public office who was 
not prepared to defend the Lutheran doctrinesd He also 
acknowledged the prelates who had obtained their sees in 
opposition to his will. 

But could his Catholic heart feel tranquil under these 
circumstances? Could his retinue, devoted to Romanism, 
remain content with a result that they could not fail utterly 
to condemn ? It was not in the nature of things that this 
could be reasonably expected. 

And accordingly steps were taken at length for the 
publication of a protest, such as had before been promul¬ 
gated in many places on similar occasions. 

“ The nuncio,” says the report of this affair which was 
sent to Rome, and in the words of which I shall most easily 
elucidate these occurrences,—“ the nuncio was zealously 
busied in seeking to remedy the irregularity that had taken 
place. He prevailed on the king to draw up a protestation 
in writing for the security of his conscience, and in this he 
declared that the concessions he had made were not accorded 
by his own free will, but that he had been compelled to make 
them solely and entirely by force and against his wish. The 
nuncio further induced his majesty to make similar conces¬ 
sions to the Catholics also, that so he might be equally 
pledged to both parties in Sweden as well as in Poland, a 
plan that had been adopted in the case of the German 
emperor. This the king was content to do.”“ 

^ These words, nevertheless, arc so chosen, that they leave a pos¬ 
sibility of evasion : Ad officia publica nulli proinovebuntur in patria, 
qui religionein evangelicam noliint salvam ; quin potius qui earn serio 
defendere volunt, publicis officiis praeiiciantur.’^ Generalis confirmatio 
postulatorura regis Sigismundi in Baaz, p. 537. 

^ Relatione dello stato spirituale e politico del regno di Suezia, 
1598: “Mandb alcuni senatori Polacchi a darle parte dello stato dellc 
cose in le sue circostanze e conseguenze, e detti patri dichiararono che 
presiipposto la necessita e pericolo nel quale era costituita la S. la 
potesse senza offender dio concedere alii heretic! cib che ricercavano, e 
ia S. per sua giustificatione ne voile uno scritto da detti patri. 

-Hora fatta la coronationee concessione pose ogni studio il nunzio 

per applicare qualche remedio al disordinc seguito, ondc operb per 
sicurezza della coscienza di S. JVP*"'' ch’ ella facesse una protesta in 
scritto, come ella non con la volonta sua, ina per pura forza si era 
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It was a singular expedient. A protest was not thought 
enough; and in order to be in some measure freed from an 
obligation entered into by oath, another oath, of a tendency 
directly opposite, is taken to another party. Thus an en¬ 
gagement being entered into with both parties, equal rights 
must of necessity be extended to both. 

The Swedes were amazed that the king, after promises 
so solemn, should extend to the Catholics a protection that 
was but very slightly veiled. It was undoubtedly the result 
of this secret engagement. “ Even before his departure,” 
continues our authority, with obvious complacency, the 
king bestowed offices and dignities on those of the Catholic 
faith; he caused four governors of towns, although they 
were heretics, to swear that they would protect the Catholics 
and their religion. In four places he re-established the 
exercise of the Catholic religion.’^ 

All these measures, though calculated perhaps to pacify 
the unquiet conscience of a bigoted prince, could not 
possibly fail to have a most injurious effect on the course 
of events. 

It was indeed precisely because the Swedish estates were 
thus kept in continual excitement and irritation, that they 
threw themselves into so determined an opposition. 

The clergy reformed their schools according to the most 
rigid tenor of the Lutheran doctrines, and appointed a day 
of solemn thanksgiving for the preservation of the true 
religion “from the designs and intrigues of the Jesuits.” In 
the year 1595, a resolution \vas passed in the diet of 
Siiderkoping, that all exercise of the Catholic ritual, where¬ 
soever the king might have established it, was again to be 
abolished. “ We decree unanimously,” declare the States, 
that all sectaries, opposed to the evangelical religion, who 

indotto a concedere cio che haveva conces^o, e persuase al re die 
concedesse da parte agli cattolici altrettanto quanto haveva conceduto 
alii heretic!, di modo che a guisa dell imperatore e del re di Polonia 
restasse la S. giurata utrique parti. S. si contentd di farlo, 
et immediatamentc mise in esecutionc le dette concession! ; perche 
avaiiti la siia partenza diede uffiej e clignita a cattolici, e lascio in quattro 
luoghi Pesercitio della religione, e fece giurare a quattro governatori, se 
ben erano heretic!, quali lascid nel regno, che haverebbero protetto la 
religione e li cattolici.” 
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have fixed themselves in the land, shall within six weeks be 
removed entirely from the kingdom :^ and this edict was 
enforced with the utmost rigour. The monastery of Wad- 
stena, which had subsisted for two hundred and eleven 
years, and had maintained its ground in the midst of so 
many convulsions, was now dissolved and destroyed. An- 
germannus held a visitation of the churches, of which the 
severity never had been equalled. Whoever neglected to 
attend the evangelical church was beaten with rods; the 
archbishop had several robust young students in his train, 
by whom this punishment was inflicted under his own 
superintendence. The altars of the saints were destroyed, 
their relics were dispersed, and the ceremonies, which in 
1593 had been declared indifferent, w’-ere in many places 
entirely abolished in the year 1597. 

The relative positions of Sigismund and Charles gave a 
character of personality to this movement. 

Whatever was done, proceeded in direct opposition to 
the well-known desires, and even to the ordinances, of the 
king. In every thing Duke Charles had a predominant 
influence. It was in contradiction to the express command 
of Sigismund that the duke held the diet, and all attempts 
of the former to interfere in the affairs of the country 
were opposed by Charles. He caused a resolution to be 
passed, by virtue of which the rescripts of the king were 
effectual only after having been confirmed by the Swedish 
government.^ 

Charles was already monarch, and ruler in fact, and the 
thought had even, arisen within him of becoming sovereign 
in name also. This is intimated by a dream that he had in 
i 595 j well as by other circumstances. He thought that 
at a banquet in Finland, a covered double dish was set 
before him; he raised the cover, and on the one side he 
perceived the insignia of royalty, on the other a death's 
head. Similar thoughts were prevalent in the nation. A 

^ Acta ecclesiae, in conventu Sudercop. in Baaz, 567. 

" Ausa illustrissimi principis domini Caroli Sudennanniae duels 
ad versus serenissimum et potentissimum dominum Sigismundum III 
regem Sueciae et Poloniae suscepta, scripta et publicata ex mandato 
S. R. Majestatis proprio. Dautisci 159S. 
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story was repeated throughout the country, that in Linko- 
ping, a crowned eagle had been seen contending with one 
uncrowned, and that the uncrowned one had remained 
master of the field. 

When things had proceeded so far ; when the Protestant 
principles were enforced with so much rigour, and their 
champion seemed making a claim to the royal power, a 
party also arose in favour of the king. Certain nobles, who 
had sought aid from Sigismund against the duke, were 
banished, but their adherents remained in the land; the 
populace were dissatisfied at finding all ceremonies abolished, 
and attributed such disasters as occurred in the country to 
that circumstance. In Finland, the governor, Flemming, 
maintained the standard of the king. 

This position of things made it as expedient on the one 
hand, as it was advisable on the other, that Sigismund should 
once more essay his fortune. It was perhaps the last moment 
in which it was possible for him to restore his authority. In 
the summer of 1598, he set forward, for the second time, to 
take possession of his hereditary kingdom. 

He was now more rigidly Catholic, if possible, than at 
his first appearance; the good prince believed that the 
different misfortunes which had befallen him since his last 
journey, among others the death of his queen, had been 
inflicted on him because he had then made concessions to 
the heretics. With deep sorrow of heart he revealed these 
painful convictions to the nuncio, and declared that he would 
rather die than again concede anything that could stain the 
purity of his conscience. 

But the interests here in question were immediately 
connected with those of Europe generally. Such was now 
the progress made by Catholicism, that an enterprise under¬ 
taken even in this distant portion of the world was also 
considered principally in the light of a factor in the general 
combination. 

In the earlier times, and during the wars with England, 
the Spaniards had occasionally turned their eyes on the 
Swedish coasts. They had discovered that the possession 
of a Swedish haven would be of the utmost utility to them, 
and had commenced negotiations on the subject. It was 
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now considered certain that Sigismund, on becoming master 
in his own dominions, \vould make over to them the port 
of Elfsborg, in West Gothland. There it would be easy to 
build a fleet, to keep it in condition for service, and have 
it manned by Poles and Swedes. How much more readily 
could war be made on England from this port than from 
Spain; the English would be compelled to forego their 
attacks on the Spanish Indies. And even as regarded the 
maintenance of Sigismund in Sweden, an alliance with the 
Catholic king could not fail to be advantageous.^ ' 

But there was yet more. The ' Catholics extended their 
views to the establishment of their rule over Finland and the 
Baltic; from Finland they hoped to make a successful attack 
on the Russian empire, and by the possession of the Baltic 
they trusted to subject the duchy of Prussia to their 
dominion. The electoral house of Brandenburg had never 
yet been able to obtain the investiture of that fief, by any 
negotiation, and the nuncio declared that the king was 
resolved not to grant it, but had determined, on the contrary, 
that the duchy should be annexed to the crown; he used 
every effort to confirm Sigismund in this resolution, princi¬ 
pally, as will be obvious, from religious considerations, for 
never would Brandenburg consent to the re-establishment 
of Catholicism in Prussia.- 

If we consider on the one hand the vast extent of views 
and purposes, thus rendered dependent on SigismuncPs 
success, which was yet by no means improbable, and the 

^ Relatione dello stato spiritiiale e poliiico. The proposal was, 
‘‘cheaspese del caltolico si manlenga un presidio nella fortezza die 
giiardi il porto, sopra lo quale niiina supcriorila habbia il caltolico, ma 
consegni lo stipendio per esso presidio al re cli Polonia ” [that at the 
expense of the Catholic king, a garrison should be maintained in the 
fortress commanding the port, over which garrison his Catholic majesty 
should have no authority, but should consign the pay for the garrison 
to the king of Poland.] 

- Relatione di Polonia, 1598: “Atteso che se rimarrh il diicato 
nelli Brandeburgesi non si puo aspettare d’introdurre la religione 
cattolica, si mostra S. risoluta di voler ricuperare il detto ducato,” 
King Stephen ought already to have done this : “ ma ritrovandosi con 
penuria di danari mentre era occupato nelle guerre, ne fu sovvenuto 
delli Brandeburgesi” [but, finding himself in want of money, whilst 
he was also engaged in wars, Brandenburg was not thought of.] 
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great increase of general importance that would accrue to 
Sweden from the victory of Protestantism on the other^ we 
must acknowledge that this was one of those crises which 
affect the history of the world. 

Zamoyski had recommended the king to advance at the 
head of a powerful army, and conquer Sweden by force of 
arms; but Sigismund held the opinion that this could not 
be needful; he would not believe that resistance would be 
opposed to him in his hereditary dominions, and took with 
him only about five thousand men ; with these he landed at 
Calmar, without opposition, and moved forward towards 
Stockholm. A second division of his troops had previously 
reached the city and been admitted, whilst a body of 
Finlanders marched upon Upland. 

Duke Charles also had in the meantime prepared his 
forces. It was manifest, that his power must have an end, 
together with the supremacy of the Protestant faith, should 
Sigismund obtain the victory. While his peasantry of Upland 
held the Finns in check, the duke himself, with a regular 
military force, opposed the march of the king, who was 
advancing on Stegeborg. Charles demanded that the royal 
army should be withdrawn, and the decision of all questions 
referred to the diet; that being done, he also would disband 
his troops. To this the king would not consent, and the 
hostile bodies advanced against each other. 

They were not considerable in number,—insignificant 
masses,—a few thousand men on either side; but the 
decision was not less important, the results not less enduring, 
than if large armies had been employed to secure them. 

It was on the personal character of the princes that all 
depended. Charles was his own adviser; daring, resolute, 
a man, in the utmost force of the word; and what was the 
principal matter, he was in actual possession. Sigismund 
w^as dependent on others, yielding, good-natured, no soldier; 
and was now reduced to the unhappy necessity of doing* 
battle for the kingdom that belonged to him of right, but 
for which he, the legitimate sovereign, must contend with 
the ruler in possession, and with the existing order of things. 

The troops were twice engaged near Stangebro. On the 
first occasion they met rather by accident than design; the 
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king had the advantage, and is said himself to have put a 
stop to the slaughter of the Swedes ; but in the second 
encounter, as the Dalecarlians had risen in favour of the 
duke, and his fleet had arrived, the victory was on his side. 
No one then put a stop to the carnage of the Poles. Sigis- 
miind suffered a total defeat, and was compelled to accede 
to all that was demanded from him.^ 

He was even brought to consent that the only faithful 
subjects he had found, should be delivered up, to be placed 
before a Swedish tribunal. In his own case he also promised 
to submit to the decision of the diet. 

This was, however, only an expedient by which he sought 
to escape from the difficulties of the moment. Instead of 
attending the diet, where he could have taken only the 
melancholy part of the vanquished, he took ship with the 
first favourable wind, and returned to Danzig. 

He still flattered himself with the hope that, at some 
other time, in some more favourable moment, he should yet 
become master in his hereditary dominions; but in thus 
departing from them, he resigned them in fact to the modes 
of thought prevailing there, and to the overwhelming influence 
of his uncle. That prince did not scruple, after a certain 
time, to assume the title, with the authority, of king; and 
he did not then wmit until he should be attacked in Sw^eden, 
but carried the war into the territories of Poland, w^here it 
w^as conducted with varying fortunes on both sides.“ 


3.' DESIGNS ON RUSSIA 

After the lapse of a short time, however, it appeared 
probable that Catholicism might be consoled for the failure 
of the Swedish enterprise, by the more prosperous result of 
another undertaking. 

It is w^ell known that the popes had already more than 

^ Piacesii Clironicon gestorum in Europa singularium, p. 159. 
Extracts from the letters of the princes in Geijer, Schwcdische Ge- 
schichle, ii. § 305. 

- See Appendix, Nos. 66, 67, and 6S. 
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once conceived hopes of winning Russia^—Adrian VU for 
example, and Clement VII. The Jesuit Possevin had then 
tried his fortune with I wan Wasiljowitsch, and in 1594, 
Clement VIII had despatched a certain Comuleo to Moscow, 
with more than usual confidence of success, from the fact 
that Comuleo was acquainted with the language. All these 
were, however, but vain efforts. Boris Godunow directly 
affirmed, that Moscow was now the true orthodox Rome,” 
and caused prayers to be offered up for himself as the 
only Christian ruler on earth.” 

The prospect so unexpectedly presented by the appear¬ 
ance of the false Demetrius was rendered peculiarly \velcome 
by this state of things. 

Demetrius may be said to have attached himself even 
more to the ecclesiastical than the political interests of 
Poland. 

It was to a Catholic confessor that he first discovered 
himself. Fathers of the Jesuit order were sent to examine 
him; nor until this had been done, did the papal nuncio 
Rangone adopt his cause. But, at their first interview, the 
latter declared to him that he had nothing to hope if he did 
not abjure the schismatic religion, and embrace the Catholic 
faith. Demetrius intimated his readiness to comply with 
little hesitation; he had already given a promise to that 
effect, and, on the following Sunday, his recantation was 
performed.^ He was delighted to find that Sigismund then 
acknowledged him, and ascribed this with justice to the 
interposition of the nuncio, to whom he promised that what¬ 
ever came within the compass of his utmost power should 
be done for the defence and extension of the Roman 
creed.- 

This was a promise that soon became of the highest 
importance. His story had not yet obtained general belief 

^ Alessandro Cilli, Historia di Moscovia, p. li. Cilli was present 
at the act of recantation. In Karamsin, x. p. 109, of the translation, 
there is a passage not rendered so accurately from Cilli as it may seem 
to be. Karamsin himself did not understand Cilli. The u'ords put 
into the mouth of Demetrius are not to be found in Cilli. 

- Cilli : “ Con rinnovare insieme la promessa dell’ augumento c 
difesa per quanto havessero potuto le sue forze e nel suo imperio c fuori 
di quello della santa fede cattoiica.” 
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in Poland. How greatly then were all amazed, when, 
immediately after his conversion, the' pitiable, wretched 
fugitive was seen in actual possession of the palace of the 
Czars. The sudden death of his predecessor, which the 
populace considered to be a judgment from God^ may 
probably have contributed largely to this result. 

And here Demetrius now renewed his pledges; he 
received the nephew of the nuncio with marks of great 
reverence, and as his Polish consort joined him, soon after¬ 
wards, with a numerous court, not of knights and ladies only, 
but still more of monks, Dominicans^ Franciscans, and 
Jesuits,^ he seemed determined at once to commence the 
redemption of his word.. 

But it was principally to these demonstrations that he 
owed his ruin. That which procured him the support of 
the Poles deprived him of the friendly dispositions of the 
Russians. They observed that he did not eat and drink as 
they did, and that he did not honour the saints. They 
declared that he was a heathen, and had conducted an un¬ 
baptized heathen bride to the throne of Moscow. It was 
not possible that such a man should be a son of the Czars.- 

They had been induced to acknowledge him by some 
inexplicable conviction, and by a similar impulse, which had 
taken still firmer hold on their minds, they felt themselves 
induced to cast him off. 

But here, also, the essential principle and moving cause 
was religion. In Russia, as in Sweden, a power arose, 
which, from its very source and nature, was in direct 
opposition to the tendencies of Catholicism. 


4. INTERNAL COMMOTIONS IN POLAND 

Unsuccessful enterprises against a foreign enemy 
have usually the effect of awakening internal dissensions. 

1 Cilli, p. 66. 

^ Miillcr, Saminlung Russischcr Geschichte, v. 373, remarks that 
letters from the pope were found on him. 
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Disturbances now took place in Poland, by which it was 
rendered doubtful whether the king would be able to con¬ 
tinue his rule according to the system with which he had 
commenced. These commotions had the following causes. 

King Sigismund did not always preserve a good under¬ 
standing with those by whose exertions he^had obtained his 
crown. They had called him to the throne from opposition 
to Austria ; and he had allied himself, on the contrary, very 
closely with that sovereignty. He had twice chosen a con¬ 
sort from the line of Gratz; and at one time incurred the 
suspicion of desiring to secure the crowm to that house. 

The high chancellor Zamoyski was already much dissatis¬ 
fied on that account; but he became still more embittered, 
when the king, to render himself independent even of his 
friends and adherents, not unfrequently advanced their oppo¬ 
nents to the most important offices, and admitted them into 
the senate.^ 

For it was principally by the senate that Sigismund sought 
to govern; he filled it with men devoted to his person, and 
at the same time rendered it exclusively Catholic. The 
bishops appointed by the king, under the influence of the 
nuncio, formed a powerful body in that assembly, and indeed 
gradually became the predominant party. 

But from this state of things there arose a twofold oppo¬ 
sition of the highest importance, both for the political 
constitution and religious interests of Poland. 

To the senate, as a political body, the provincial deputies 
placed themselves in direct opposition, and as the first adhered 
to the king, the latter attached themselves to Zamoyski,“ for 
whom they felt unbounded reverence, and who derived from 

^ Cilli, Historia delle Sollevationi di Polonia, 1606-1608, Pistoia, 
1627, an author the more worthy of belief, because he w^as long in the 
king’s seivice, remarks from the beginning on the authority ]:)ossessed by 
Zamoyski: “ Zamoschi si voleva alquanto della regia autorita usurpare.” 
[Zamoyski desired to usurp a portion of the royal authority.] But he 
inentions also the king’s resistance : “ Essendo patrone S. non solo 
di conferire la dignita del regno, ma anco le stesse entrate.” [Plis 
majesty having power to dispose not only of the dignities of the king¬ 
dom, but of the revenues also.] 

- Piasecius: “ Zamoyscius, cujus aiitoritate potissimiim nitebatur 
ordo nunciorum.” From this time the provincial deputies became 
powerful; one party supported the other. 
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their devotion an authority nearly equal to that of royalty. 
It was a position that for an enterprising magnate must have 
had a powerful charm. It was accordingly seized, on the 
death of the high chancellor, by Zebrzydowski, palatine of 
Cracow. 

To this party the Protestants now attached themselves, 
for it was, in fact, against the bishops that both complained ; 
the one, on account of their temporal influence; the other, of 
their spiritual authority. The Protestants found it intolerable 
that in a commonwealth like that of Poland, based on a free 
agreement, well-earned rights should be continually violated, 
and that men of inferior birth should be raised to high 
dignities, while those of undoubted nobility were expected to 
obey them. In these complaints they were joined by many 
Catholics.^ 

There can be no question but that this religious impulse 
gave an especial virulence to the political dissensions. 

After a frequent representation of their grievances, a 
refusal of the supplies and the dissolution of the diet, had 
all been found unavailing, the malcontents at length had 
recourse to a measure never adopted but in cases of ex¬ 
tremity ; they summoned the whole body of the nobles to 
the rokoss. The rokoss was a legal form of insurrection. 
The nobles thus assembled claimed the right of summoning 
the king and senate before their tribunal: the Protestants 
obtained the greater weight in this assembly, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of their having combined with the members of the 
Greek church. 

Meanwhile the king had also his adherents. The nuncio 
kept the bishops well together the bishops impressed their 
own views on the senate ; a league was formed in defence of 
the king and religion, while the favourable moment was piu- 
dently seized for terminating the ancient dissensions between 
the clergy and laity. The king proved himself inflexibly firm 


^ Cilli: “Glieretici, spalleggiati da cattivi cattollci, facevano gran 
forza per ottenere la confederatione.” 

“ Cilli : “II nuntio Rangone con sua destrezza e diligenza tenne e 
conserve in fede molti di principali.” [The nuncio, Rangone, by his 
dexterity and diligence, preserved many of the principal men firm in 
their faith.] 
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in the moment of danger; he thought his cause just, and 
placed his reliance in God. 

And he did, in fact, maintain the ascendancy. In October, 
1606, he dissolved the rokoss, precisely when a large number 
of its members were absent. In July, 1607^ an appeal was 
made to arms, and a regular engagement ensued. With the 
cry of “ Jesu Maria,” the royal troops attacked the enemy and 
completely defeated them. Zebrzydowski kept the field for 
some time, but was compelled to submission in the year 1608, 
when a general amnesty was proclaimed. 

As a consequence of this success, it followed that the 
government could now pursue the measures it had previously 
resolved on for the furtherance of Catholicism. 

All who were not of the Roman communion were 
excluded from public offices, and the effect produced by 
this regulation was incessantly praised and rejoiced over in 
Rome.^ A Protestant prince—a prince who should have 
conferred the dignities of the kingdom in equal proportion 
on both parties, would fill the whole country with heresies : 
men are altogether ruled by their private interests, and 
since the king is so steadfast, the nobles submit to his will.” 

In royal towns also restrictions were imposed on the 
Protestant service. “ Without open force,” says one of the 
papal instructions, the inhabitants may yet be compelled 
to change their religion.” 


^ Instruttionc a V. di Torres: “II re, benchc nato cli 

patre e fra popoli eretici, e tanto pio e tanto divoto e di santi costumi 
guernito, die dentro a Roma non avrebbe potato nascere o allevarsenc 
un migliore ; imperocche havendo esso con la longbezza del regnare 
mutati i senator! eretici, che, se tre ne togli, erano tutti, gli ha fatto 
divenire, levatine due o tre, tutti quanti cattolici.” [The king, although 
born among heretics, and of a heretic father, is so pious, so devout, and 
so holy in his life, that even in Rome itself a better could neither have 
been born nor educated ; for, in the course of his reign, he has changed 
the senators from heretics, which they were, three only excepted, to 
Catholics, as they now are, with two or three exceptions.] Their 
principle was, “le cose spiritual! seguono il corso delle temporal!,” 
[spiritual things follow the course of temporal affairs.] See Appendix, 
No. 98. 

^ Instruttione a M*" Lancelotti : “ La conforti (the King) grandc- 
mente a vietare che nelle citta regie che da lei dipendono altro csercitio 
di religione che il cattolico si comporti, ne permetta che v’abbiaiio tempj 
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The nuncio was careful to see that the supreme courls 
of law should be administered exclusively by Catholics, and 
conducted “ according to the words of the holy canonical 
maxims.’’ The question of mixed marriages was then of 
great importance. The supreme tribunal would not acknow^- 
ledge the validity of any such, unless they were performed 
in the presence of the parish priest and several witnesses; 
but the parish priests refused to solemnize mixed marriages, 
and there could be no wonder that many should conform to 
the Catholic ritual for the purpose of securing their children 
from injury. Others were induced to join the Catholics by 
finding that Church patronage, when held by Protestants, 
was subject to litigation. The state possesses a thousand 
means for promoting the opinion which it favours. In 
this case all were employed, so far as was possible, without 
direct compulsion ; the conversions excited but little remark, 
yet they proceeded steadily and made continual progress. 

The earnest zeal and effective ability wdth which the 
nuncios administered ecclesiastical affairs had, without 
doubt, a large share in producing this result. They watched 
carefully over the bishoprics, and saw that only well-qualified 
men were appointed to them; they visited the monastic 
establishments, and wmuld not permit disobedient and re¬ 
fractory members, of whom convents in other countries 
desired to free themselves, to be sent to Poland, as was 
beginning to be the practice. They gave their attention to 
the parochial clergy also, and sought to introduce psalmody 
and schools into the parishes; they likewise insisted on the 
establishment of episcopal seminaries. 

Under their direction the Jesuits now laboured with 
remarkable diligence. We find them actively employed in 
all the provinces; among the docile people of Livonia, in 
Lithuania, w^here they had to combat the remains of the 
old serpent-worship ; and among the Greeks, where the 
Jesuits were often the only Catholic priests; they had 
occasionally to perform the rite of baptism for youths of 
eighteen, and sometimes met with very old men who had 
never received the sacrament. But it was principally in 

ne sinagogc loro ; poiche si vengono per tal dolcc modo senza violcnza 
espressa a far convertire o a mutar paese.” See Appendix, No, 99. 
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Poland Proper that they found the field of their exertions, 
and where, as one of the society boasts, “ hundreds of 
learned, orthodox, and devout men of the order were 
zealously employed in rooting out error and implanting 
Catholic piety, by schools and associations, by preaching 
and writing.” ^ 

Here also they excited the accustomed enthusiasm in 
their followers, but it was most unhappily combined with 
the insolence of an impetuous young nobility. The king 
abstained from acts of violence, but the pupils of the Jesuits 
did not consider themselves bound to do so. 

They not unfrequently celebrated Ascension-day by 
assaulting those of the evangelical persuasion ; breaking 
into their houses, plundering and destroying their property. 
Woe to the Protestant whom they could seize in his house, 
or whom they even met in the streets on these occasions. 

The evangelical church of Cracow was attacked in the 
year 1606, and in the following year the churchyard was 
furiously stormed; the dead being torn from their graves. 
In 1611, the church of the Protestants in Wilna was destroyed, 
and their ministers maltreated or murdered. In 1615 a 
book appeared in Posen which maintained that the Protes¬ 
tants had no right to dwell in that city. In the following 
year the pupils of the Jesuits destroyed the Bohemian 
church so completely, that they left not one stone remaining 
upon another, and the Lutheran church was burnt. The 
same things occurred in other places, and in some instances 
the Protestants were compelled by continual attacks to give 
up their churches. Nor did they long confine their assaults 
to the towns; the students of Cracow proceeded to burn 
the churches of the neighbouring districts. In Podlachia 
an aged evangelical minister, named Barkow, was walking 
before his carriage leaning on his staff, when a Polish 
nobleman approaching from the opposite direction, com¬ 
manded his coachman to drive directly over him : before 
the old man could move out of the way, he was struck 
down and died from the injuries he received.^ 

^ Argentus, de rebus Societatis Jesu in regno Poloniae, 1615 j a 
work which might, however, have easily conveyed more information. 

2 Wengerscii Slavonia Reformata, pp. 224, 232, 236, 244, 247. 
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But with all these efforts Protestantism could not be 
suppressed. The king was bound by a promise which he 
bad not the power to retract. The nobles remained free in 
their own persons, and did not all pass over immediately to 
Catholicism. At times also, after many judgments unfavour¬ 
able to the Protestants had passed the courts, a favourable 
decree was rendered, and a church was restored to them. 
In the towns of Polish Prussia, the Protestants yet formed 
the majority; still less were the Greeks to be put down. 
The union of 1595 had awakened more disgust and horror 
than imitation, and the party of the dissidents formed by 
Protestants and Greeks Avas still of great importance. The 
richest mercantile cities and the most Avarlike populations 
(such as the Cossacks) supported and lent particular efficacy 
to their demands, and their opposition Avas all the more 
poAverful, because it Avas constantly receiving increased 
assistance from their neighbours, SAA^eden and Russia, Avhom 
it had been found impossible to subdue. 


5. PROGRESS OF THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 
IN GERMANY 

The principles acted on in Germany Avere wholly dif¬ 
ferent. There, each prince held it to be his OAvn good 
right to direct the religion of his territories in accordance 
Avith his personal convictions. 

The movement that had there commenced proceeded 
accordingly with but little interference from the imperial 
authority, and Avithout attracting particular attention. 

The ecclesiastical princes more particularly considered 
it their especial duty to lead back the people of their 
dominions to Catholicism. 

The pupils of the Jesuits were now appearing among 
them. Johann Adam von Bicken, elector of Mainz from 
1601 to 1604, was educated at the Collegium Germani- 
cum in Rome. From the castle of Kdnigstein he once 
heard the hymns with which the Lutheran congregation of 
the place was conveying its deceased pastor to the grave. 

VOL. II. N 
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“ Let them give their synagogue decent burial,” ^exclaimed 
the prince. On the following Sunday a Jesuit mounted the 
])ulpit, and from that time a Lutheran preacher was never 
more seen to enter it. The same things occurred in other 
places.^ What Bicken left incomplete was carried zealously 
forward by his successor Johann Schweikhard. He was a 
man much addicted to the pleasures of the table, but he 
held the reins of government with a firm hand, and dis¬ 
played remarkable talent. He succeeded in accomplishing 
the counter-reformation throughout his diocese, not excepting 
Eichsfeld. He sent a commission to Heiligenstadt, and 
Avithin two years its members had recovered two hundred 
citizens to Catholicism, many of Avhom had groAvn grey in 
the Protestant faith. There were still some few remaining 
firm to their creed; these persons he exhorted personally 
‘‘ as their father and pastor from the depths of a true heart.” 
These were his own Avords, and he prevailed; thus adjured 
they also conformed. It Avas Avith feelings of extreme 
satisfaction that he beheld a city return to Catholicism 
wdrich had been entirely Protestant during forty years.^ 

Ernest and Ferdinand of Cologne, both Bavarian princes^ 
proceeded in like manner, as did the Elector Lothaire, of the 
house of Metternich of Trier. This prince Avas distinguished 
by the soundness of his understanding and by acuteness of 
intellect. He possessed the talent of surmounting AAdiatever 
difficulties opposed him, was prompt in the execution of 
justice, and vigilant in promoting the interests of his country 
as well as those of his family. He AA^as affable, moreover, 
and not particularly rigorous, provided always the matter did 
not affect religion; but he Avould suffer no Protestant at his 
court.^ With these great names must be associated that of 
Neithard von Thiingen, bishop of Bamberg. When he took 
possession of his capital, he found the Avhole council Protes¬ 
tant Avith the exception of two members. He had already 
assisted Bishop Julius in Wurzburg, and noAv resolved to 

' Serarius, Res Moguntinac, p. 973. 

“ Wolf, Geschichtc von Heiligenstadt, S. 63. Between 15S1 and 
1601 four hundred and ninety-seven converts were counted, of whom 
the largest number, proportionately, were in 1598, namely seventy-three, 

^ Masenius, Continuatio BroAveri, p. 474. 
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apply the measures of that prince to Bamberg. He published 
his edict of reformation at Christmas, 1595. This decree 
commanded the reception of the communion according to 
the Catholic forms^ or departure from the diocese; and 
although it was opposed by the chapter, the nobles, and the 
landed proprietors; while the most pressing remonstrances 
were addressed to the bishop by his neighbours ; we yet find 
that in every following year these edicts of reformation were 
issued, and were for the most part carried into effect’- In 
lower Germany, Theodor von Fiirstenberg, bishop of Pader- 
born, proceeded in emulation of the bishop of Bamberg. In 
the year 1596, he threw into prison all the priests of his 
diocese who administered the communion in both kinds. 
He thus inevitably fell into disputes with his nobles, and we 
find the bishop and the nobility driving off each other’s 
cattle and horses. Fiirstenberg at length came to an open 
feud with the city also; but unhappily a turbulent dema¬ 
gogue here arose, w’ho was not equal to the conspicuous 
part into which he had obtruded himself, and in the year 
1604, Paderborn was reduced to the necessity of again 
doing homage to the bishop. The Jesuits’ college was 
thereupon magnificently endowed, and soon afterwards an 
edict was published here also which left no alternative to the 
people but the mass or departure from the diocese. By these 
measures Bamberg and Paderborn gradually became entirely 
Catholic.^ 

The rapid and yet lasting change brought about in all these 
countries is in the highest degree remarkable. Is it to be 
inferred that Protestantism had never taken firm root in the 
body of the people, or must the change be ascribed to the 
methods adopted by the Jesuits ? It is certain that in zeal and 
prudence they left nothing to be desired. From every point 
whereon they obtained footing, their influence was extended 
in ever widening circles. They possessed the power of capti¬ 
vating the crowd, so that their churches were always the most 
eagerly frequented; with the most prominent difficulties they 

^ Jack, Geschichle von Bamberg, iii. 212, 199, for example, or 
indeed throughout, for the work is principally relative to the anti- 
reformation. 

^ Strunck, Annales Paderborn, lib. xxii. p. 720. 
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always grappled boldly and at once; was there a Lutheran, 
confident in his biblical knowledge, and to whose judgment 
the neighbours paid a certain deference, this was the man 
whom they used every effort to win, and their practised 
skill in controversy generally secured them from defeat. They 
were active in works of benevolence; they healed the sick 
and laboured to reconcile enemies. The converted, those 
with whom they had prevailed, they bound to them by the 
most solemn oaths; under their banners the faithful were 
seen repairing to every place of pilgrimage. Men, who but 
a short time before were zealous Protestants, might now be 
seen forming part of these processions. 

The Jesuits had educated not only ecclesiastical, but also 
temporal princes. At the close of the sixteenth century, 
their two illustrious pupils, Ferdinand II and Maximilian I, 
appeared in public life. 

It is affirmed that when the young Archduke Ferdinand 
solemnized the festival of Easter at his capital of Gratz, in the 
year 1596, he was the only person who received the sacra¬ 
ment according to the Catholic ritual, and that there were but 
three Catholics in the whole city.^ 

After the death of the Archduke Charles, the enterprises 
in favour of Catholicism had not been pursued with energy 
—the government during the minority of his successor dis¬ 
playing no great power. The Protestants had reinstated 
themselves in the churches of which they had been despoiled, 
their schools at Gratz had recovered their efficiency by the 
acquisition of new and able masters, while the nobles had 
chosen a committee for the more effectual resistance of all 
attempts that might be made to the disadvantage of 
Protestantism. 

But in defiance of these discouragements, Ferdinand 
immediately resolved on proceeding to the continuance and 
ultimate completion of the counter-reformation; political 
and religious motives combined to producet his determina¬ 
tion—he declared that he also would be master in his own 

^ Hansitz, Germania Sacra, ii. p. 712 : “Numeriis Liitherisectatonim 
tantus, ut ex inquilinis Graecensibus paene cunctis invenirentur avitae 
fidei cultores tres non amplius.” The “ paene cunctis ” certainly m^kes 
the matter again doubtful. 
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territories, as well as the elector of Saxony, or the elector 
palatine. When the danger was represented to him of an 
onslaught from the Turks, during a period of internal discord, 
he replied, that until the perfect conversion of the people was 
effected, the help of God was not to be hoped for. In the 
year 1597, Ferdinand proceeded by way of Loreto to Rome 
—to kneel at the feet of Pope Clement VIII. He then made 
a vow to restore Catholicism in his hereditary dominions, 
even at the peril of his life; the pope confirmed him in this 
resolve, and he at once returned home to commence the 
work. In September, 1598, his decrees were issued, and by 
these he commanded all Lutheran preachers to depart from 
Gratz, within fourteen days.^ 

Giatz was the centre of Protestant doctrine and power. 
No means were neglected that might dissuade the archduke 
from his purpose. Neither prayers nor warnings were left 
untried, nor v^ere even menaces spared—but the young 
prince, according to the words of an historian of Carniola, 
was “firm as a block of marble.”^ In October an edict of 
similar character was published for Carniola, and in 
December one was issued for Carinthia. 

And now the States became exceedingly intractable— 
even in their provincial meetings ; for the General Assembly, 
Ferdinand would no longer permit to be convened. They 
refused the subsidies, and the troops on the frontier betrayed 
symptoms of disorder; but the archduke declared he would 
rather lose all that had been conferred on him by the grace 
of God, than yield one step; the danger menacing from 
Turkey, whose troops had already taken Canischa, and were 
daily advancing, compelled the States, at length, to vote the 
supplies, although they had not obtained a single concession. 

These being secured, the archduke now restrained himself 
no longer. In October, 1599, the Protestant church of Gratz 
was closed, and the evangelical service w^as prohibited under 
pain of corporal punishment, torture or death. A commission 


^ Khevenhiller, Annales Ferdinandei, iv. 1718. 

" Valvassor, Ehre des Herzogthums Krain, th. ii. biicli vii. p. 464: 
doubtless the most valuable relation of this occurrence: “Such a 
petition, mingled with warnings, found only a block of marble, which 
their pens could neither penetrate nor soften.” 
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was formed, which passed through the country, accompanied 
by an armed force. Styria was first reformed, then Carinthia, 
and finally Carniola. From place to place the cry rang forth, 
the reformation is coming,” the churches were torn down, 
the preachers w^ere exiled or imprisoned, the inhabitants were 
compelled to adopt the Catholic creed or to leave the country. 
Many were yet found, who preferred banishment to apostacy; 
the little town of St. Veit, for example, saw fifty of its 
burghers abandon their native land,^ and these exiles were 
compelled to pay the tenth penny, which, in their condition, 
was no small loss. 

Such were the cruelties inflicted on the people, and in 
return for these oppressions, the archduke had the satisfac¬ 
tion of counting, in the year 1603, an increase of 40,000 
communicants. 

This w^as immediately followed by more extensive pro¬ 
ceedings, affecting all the Austrian territories. 

The Emperor Rudolf had, at first, dissuaded his young 
cousin from the measures he contemplated, but seeing them 
prove successful, he proceeded to imitate them. From 1599 
to 1601, we find a commission for reforms in active operation' 
throughout Upper Austria, and in 1602-3, these officials 
were at work in Lower Austria.^ From Linz and Steyr, 
preachers and schoolmasters who had grown grey in the 
service of the gospel were driven forth without mercy; they 
felt the affliction to be a grievous one. “Now, bent by 
years,” exclaimed the rector of Steyr, “ I am thrust out to 
poverty and suffering.”^ “ We are daily threatened with 
destruction,” writes one of those who remained behind. 
“ Our adversaries lie in wait for us, they mock us and thirst 
for our blood.” ^ 

In Bohemia the Protestants hoped they were more 
effectually protected by the ancient privileges of the Utra- 
quists. In Hungary they trusted to the independence and 
power of the Estates. But Rudolf now seemed disposed to 

^ Hermann, St. Veit, in the Karntnerische Zeitschrift, v. 3. 163. 

^ Raupach, Evangel. Oestreich, i. 215. 

® senio squalens trudor in exilium.” Valentia Pruenhueber, 

Annales Styrenscs, p. 326. 

^ Hofmarius ad Lyserum, Raupach, iv. 151. 
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respect neither the one nor the other; he had been per¬ 
suaded that the old Utraquists were entirely extinct, and 
that the Protestants were not entitled to the enjoyment of 
the privileges that had been accorded to them. In the 
year 1602 he put forth an edict forbidding the meetings of 
the Moravian brethren, and commanding that their churches 
should be closed.^ All other Protestants felt that they were 
in danger of similar treatment, nor were they long left in 
doubt as to what they might expect. Open violence was 
already resorted to in Plungary. Basta and Belgiojoso, 
who commanded the imperial forces in that country, took 
the churches of Caschau and Clausenburg from the Lutherans, 
and with the aid of these troops the archbishop of Colocsa 
sought to force the thirteen towns of Zips to return to 
Catholicism. To the complaints of the Hungarians, the 
emperor replied by the following resolution :—Plis majesty, 
wiio profoundly believes in the holy Roman faith, is desirous 
of extending it throughout his empire, and especially in Hun¬ 
gary. He hereby confirms and ratifies all decrees that have 
been issued in favour of that faith, from the time of St. 
Stephen, the apostle of Hungary.^ 

Thus, notwithstanding his advanced age, the cautious 
emperor had entirely departed from his accustomed modera¬ 
tion. A similar policy was pursued by the whole body of 
the Catholic princes, so far as they could possibly make 
their power extend; the stream of Catholic opinion was 
poured ever more widely over the land. Force and argu¬ 
ment combined to secure its progress; the constitution of 
the empire supplied no means whereby to oppose it. On 
the contrary, the Catholic adherents felt themselves so 
powerful that they now began to interfere with the affairs of 
the empire, and to endanger the still remaining rights of the 
Protestant communities.^ The constitution of the supreme 

^ Sclimidt, Neuere Geschichte cler Dcutschen, iii. 260 ; an extract 
from the additions to the apology for the Bohemians of the year 1G18, 
which are often omitted in the later editions. 

- Art. xxii., anno 1604, in Ribiny, Memorabilia Augustanae Confes- 
sionis, i. p. 321. 

^ Relatione del Nuntio Ferrero, 1606, enumerates the results that 
ensued : “ Da alcuni anni in qua si e convertito alia nostra santa religione 
una grandissima quantita d’anime, restorate le chiese, rivocatc molte 
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tribunals also received important changes, principally by the 
interposition of the papal nuncios, more particularly of Car¬ 
dinal Madruzzi, by whom attention was first drawn to the 
subject. These alterations presented both opportunity and 
means for the aggressions anticipated by the Protestants. 

Even the imperial court (Kammergericht) had assumed 
a more decided tinge of Catholicism towards the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and judgments had been pro¬ 
nounced by it in accordance with the Catholic mode of 
interpreting the peace of Augsburg. Those who had suffered 
from these judgments had adopted the legal remedy of seek¬ 
ing revision, but with the visitations, these revisions also were 
suspended; affairs accumulated, and all remained undecided.^ 

Under these circumstances it was that the Aulic Council 
(Reichshrofrath) rose into activity. This at least gave some 
hope of termination to an affair, for the defeated party could 
not take refuge in a legal process which could never be 
executed; but the Aulic Council was not only more decidedly 
Catholic than the Kammergericht, it was also entirely depen¬ 
dent on the court. “ The Aulic Council,” says the Florentine 
envoy Alidosi, “ pronounces no final decision, without having 


religioiii di regolari alii loro antichi monasteri, restituite in bona parte 
le cerimonie ecclesiastiche, moderata alqiianto Jalicenza clegli ecclesiastici, 
e domesticato il nome del pontefice Romano riconosciuto per capo della 
chiesa universale.” [During the last few years, a vast number of souls 
have been converted to our holy religion, the churches are restored, 
many monks have returned to their monasteries, the greater part of the 
ecclesiastical ceremonies are resumed, the licentiousness of the clergy 
considerably moderated, and the name of the Roman pontiff received 
as the acknowledged head of the universal church.] 

^ Missiv und Erinnerung des Reichskammergerichts am Reichstag 
von l6oS—in the acts of the diet at Frankfurt, which I was kindly 
l^ermitted to examine. The Kammergericht declares it to be: “land- 
und reichskiinclig in wass grosser und merklicher Anzall seit Ao. 86 die 
Revisionen dcren von gedachtem Kammergericht ergangenen und auss- 
gesprochenen Urtell sich gehauft, clergestalt, dass derselben nunmehr 
in die Einhimdert allbereit beim kaiserlichen Collegio denunciirt und 
deren vielleicht taglich mehr zu gewarten.” [Known to the country 
and the empire, in what great and notable numbers the revisions of the 
judgments pronounced by the said Kammergericht have accumulated 
since ^the year ’86, to such an extent that notice was given to the 
imperial college of more than a hundred such, and others might prob¬ 
ably be expected daily.] 
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first imparted the judgment to the emperor, and his privy 
council, who seldom return the decree without alterations.” ^ 

But what institutions of universal effect existed in the 
empire except those of judicial character ? To these it was 
that the unity of the nation was attached. Yet even they 
were now subjected to the influence of Catholic opinions and 
regulated by the convenience of the court. From various 
quarters complaints had already arisen of partial judgments 
and arbitrary executions, when the affair of Donauwerth 
made obvious to the perception of all, the great perils by 
which the country was menaced from this state of things. 

A Catholic abbot in a Protestant city determined to 
celebrate his processions more publicly and with greater 
solemnity than usual,and the fact that he was interrupted 
and insulted by the populace was considered a sufficient 
pretext for the Aulic Council to warrant the infliction of a 
tedious and harassing process on the town itself. Mandates, 
citations and commissions followed in long succession, and 
the town was finally laid under the ban of the empire. The 
office of carrying this sentence into effect was entrusted to 
Maximilian of Bavaria, a neighbouring prince of ligidly 
Catholic opinions. Not content with taking possession of 
Donauwerth, he at once invited the order of Jesuits to 


^ Relatione del Sr. Rod. Alidosi 1607-1609 : “ E vero cbe il consiglio 
aulico a questo di meno che tiitte le definilioni che hanno virtu di 
deflnitiva non le proniintia se prima non dia parte a S. O in siio 
luogo al consiglio di stato, il quale alle volte o aiigumenta o toglie o 
modera Popinione di questo consiglio, e cosi fatto si rimanda a detto 
consiglio tal deliberatione e cos'i si publica.” 

" The report, “relating to the execution at Donauwerth,” in the acts 
of the imperial diet of the 4th of Feb., 1608, declares (in agreement witli 
the other relations and informations), that the abbot had “ allein so vil 
herbracht, dass er mit nidergelegten imd zusammengcwickclten Fahnen 
ohne Gesang und Klang iind zwar allein durch ein sonderes Giisslein 
bcim Kloster hinab bis ausser der Stadt und ihrem Bezirk gangen, und 
die Fahnen nit eher aufrichten und lliegen oder singen und klingen 
lassen, er sei denn ausser deren von Donawert Grund” [all the abbot 
could claim by ancient custom, was the right of walking with banners 
lowered and furled, without song or bell, and only by a certain narrow 
lane under the monastery wall, till he was beyond the city and il.s 
jurisdiction, and then only was he to life and unfurl his banners, or tt) 
suffer singing or music to begin, when he had got beyond the Dunau- 
werth ground,] These restrictions lie had now broken through. 
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settle in the city, permitted none but the Catholic service to 
be performed, and proceeded in the usual manner to effect 
a counter-reformation. 

This affair was regarded by Maximilian himself in the 
light of its general import. He wrote to the pope_, saying 
that it might be considered as a test by which the decline 
of the Protestant influence could be judged. 

But he deceived himself if he believed that the Protes¬ 
tants would endure these things quietly. They saw clearly 
what they had to expect, if matters were permitted to pro¬ 
ceed in that manner. 

The Jesuits had already become so bold as to deny the 
validity of the peace of Augsburg; they maintained that it 
could not have been properly ratified without the consent of 
the pope; that in any case it was valid only to the period 
of the Council of Trent, and must be considered as a sort 
of “ Interim only. 

And even those who acknowledged the validity of this 
treaty were yet of opinion that at least all property con¬ 
fiscated by Protestants since its conclusion ought to be 
restored. To the construction put on the words of the 
treaty by the Protestants they paid no attention. 

But what might not be the result when these views should 
be adopted by the highest tribunals of the empire, and when 
judgments, as already began to be the case, were pronounced 
and carried into effect in accordance with their principles ? 

When the diet assembled at Ratisbon in the year 1608, 
the Protestants would proceed to no deliberation until they 
should receive a positive confirmation of the treaty of 
Augsburg.^ Even Saxony, which had always before been 

^ Protocollum im Corresponclenzrath, 5tli of April, 1608, in the acts 
of the diet: “die Hauptconsultation jetziger Reichsversammlung sei 
bisher darumben eingestellt verbliben, dass die Stend evangelischcr 
Religion den 'Religionsfriden zu confirmiren begert und der papist- 
ische Theil die Clausiilam dein Abschied zu inseriren haben wollen; 
dass alle Gtiter, die sinthero a. 55 von den Evangelischen Stendcn 
eingezogen worden, restituirt werden sollen.” [The chief consultation 
of the present diet has been hitherto suspended, because the states of 
the evangelical religion desired to have the peace of Augsburg confirmed, 
vvhile the Papist party wish to insert the clause, that all property con¬ 
fiscated by the evangelical states since the year ’55 should be restored,] 
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disposed to the party of the emperor^ now demanded that 
the processes instituted by the Aulic Council should be 
done away with, so far as they were contrary to the practice 
of earlier times ; that the judicial system should receive 
amendment; and not only that the peace of Augsburg 
should be renewed as concluded in 1555, but that the 
Jesuits, by a pragmatic sanction, should be prohibited from 
waiting against it. 

But the Catholics on their side were also very zealous, 
and w'ere closely united. The bishop of Ratisbon had 
previously issued a circular, in w^hich he exhorted his co¬ 
religionists to impress upon their envoys the necessity for 
being unanimous in their defence of the Catholic religion ; 
he admonishes all to “ stand together rigid and fast as a 
w'all ; ” by no means to temporise, there w'as now nothing to 
fear, since they had staunch and zealous defenders in august 
and illustrious princely houses. If then the Catholics 
shewed a disposition to confirm the treaty of Augsburg, 
they did so with the addition of a clause to the effect that 
whatever had been done in contravention of the same 
should be annulled and restituted ”—a clause wTich com¬ 
prehended all that the Protestants feared and w^hich they 
desired to avoid. 

With so decided a disagreement on the principal question, 
it was not to be expected that unanimity of opinion should 
be obtained on any separate subject of discussion, or that 
the emperor should be accorded those subsidies wdiich he 
desired, and greatly needed, for the war against the 
Turks. 

This consideration would seem to have made some im¬ 
pression on the emperor; and the court seems to have resolved 
at one time on a frank and fair compliance with the Protestant 
demands. 

Such, at least, is the inference to be drawn from a very 
remarkable report relating to this diet, and prepared by the 
papal envoy. 

The emperor did not appear in person,—he was repre¬ 
sented by the archduke Ferdinand; neither w^as the nuncio 
himself at Ratisbon, but he had sent an Augustinian monk 
thither in his place, Fra Felice Milensio, vicar-general of his 
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order, who laboured with extraordinary zeal to maintain the 
interests of Catholicism. 

This Fra Milensio, from whom our report proceeds, 
declares that the emperor had in fact determined to publish 
an edict in conformity with the wishes of the Protestants : 
he ascribes this resolve to the immediate influence of Satan, 
and says that it had doubtless been brought about by the 
agency of the emperor’s chamberlains, of whom one was a 
Jew and the other a Heretic.^ 

Let us hear from himself the report he proceeds to 
give :—On receiving intelligence of the edict that had 
arrived, and which was imparted to myself and some others, 
I repaired to the archduke and inquired if such a decree had 
really come. The archduke replied that it had. ‘ And does 
your imperial highness intend to publish it ? ’ The archduke 
answered, ‘ The imperial privy council has so commanded, 
and you perceive yourself, reverend father, the situation in 
which we are placed.’ Hereupon I replied,- ‘ Your imperial 
highness will not belie the piety in -which you have been 
educated, and with which but a short time since you 

^ Ragguaglio della dieta imperiale fatta in Ratisbona 1608, nella 
quale in luogo dell’ ecc”“^ e Mens'" Antonio Gaetano arcivescovo 
di Capua nuntio apostolico, rimasto in Praga appresso la ISP'^ Cesarea, 
fii residente il padre Felice Milensio maestro Agostiniano vicario gene- 
rale sopra le provinicie aquilonari. “ E certo fu machinato dal deinonio 
e promoS'O da suoi ministri, de qiiali erano i due camerieri intimi di 
Ridolfo, beretico I’uno, Hebreo i’altro, e quei del consiglio ch’eran 
Flussiti 0 peggiori.” See Appendix, No. So. 

® “ Sovengale, Ser*'''^ Altczza, di quella cattolica pieta con la quale 
ella da che nacque fu allevata e per la quale pochi anni a dietro non 
temendo pericolo alcuno, anzi a rischio di perdere i suoi stati, ne bandi 
tutti gli heretici con ordine che fra pochi mesi o si dichiarassero cattolici 
o venduli gli stabili sgombrassero via dal paese ; sovengale che nella 
tavola dipinta della chiesa dei padri Capuccini in Gratz ella sta efhgiata 
con la lancia impugnata come un altro Michele e con Luthero sotto i 
piedi in alto di passarli la gola ; et bora essendo ella qui in persona di 
Cesare, non devo credere che sia per soffrire se perdano i beni dotali 
della chiesa, il patrimonio di Christo, e molto meno che la diabolica 
setta di Luthero sia con questa moderna concessione confirmata e per 
peggio quella ancor di Calvino gia incorporata, la quale non riceve mai 
tolleranza alcuna imperiale. Questo e piu disse io et ascoltb il piissimo 

principe.-Priegola, dissi, a sospender questa materia lino alia 

risposta del sommo pontefice ; e cosi fece differendo i decreti degli 
huomini per non offendere i decreti di dio.” 
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ventured, in defiance of so nnany threatening dangers, to 
banish all heretics from your domin'ons. I cannot believe 
that your imperial highness will sanction the loss of Church 
property, and the confirmation of the devilish sect of Luther, 
or that still worse of Calvin, which must all come from this 
new concession.’ The pious prince listened to my words. 
‘ But what is to be done ? ’ he asked. ‘ I beg your imperial 
highness,’ I replied, ‘ to bring this affair before his holiness 
the pope, and to take no step in it until we have his reply; ’ 
and the archduke did so, for he respected the commands of 
God more than the decrees of men.” 

If all this occurred as described, we may readily perceiA e 
how important a part this nameless Augustinian friar per¬ 
formed in the history of the German empire. At the decisive 
moment he contrived to prevent the publication of a con¬ 
cession by which the Protestants would apparently have been 
contented. In place of this, Ferdinand now promulgated an 
edict of interposition, which still left an opening for the 
introduction of the objectionable clause. On the 5th of April, 
1608, the Protestants assembled, and united in passing a 
resolution neither to receive the edict nor to yield obedience 
to it.^ But since the other party would also abate no portion 
of their demands, and since nothing was to be obtained 
from the emperor or his representative that might have 
allayed the fears of the Protestants, they adopted the extreme 
measure of quitting the diet. For the first time, that 
assembly failed to arrive at any conclusion, much less at any 
agreement,—it was a movement in which the unity of the 
empire was in fact dissolved. 

That affairs should remain in this condition was impos¬ 
sible. Any one of the Protestant powers would have been 

^ Vote of the Palatinate, in the Corrcspondcnzralh: “dass die 
Confirmation dcs Religionsfriedens keineswegs einzugehn wie die 
Interpositionsschrift mit sich bringe : dann sclbige den cvangelischen 
Stencien iindienlich, weilen der Abschied anno 66 cben die Clausulam 
babe, so jesst dispiitirt werde.” [That the confirmation of the peace of 
Augsburg is by no means to be accepted in the form proposed by the 
letter of interposition ; that being entirely useless to those of the 
evangelical faith, since the decree of the year ’66 contains the very 
clause now in dispute.] It did not appear in the decrees of 1557, 1559. 
The letter of interposition referred to the year 1566 only, and was 
rejected, because it treated the emperor as judge in all affairs of religion. 
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too weak alone to maintain the position that had been taken 
up; and the pressure of the moment now compelled them to 
carry into effect an alliance that had long been desired, 
deliberated upon, and projected. Immediately after the 
diet, a meeting was held at Ahausen, between two princes of 
the palatinate, the Elector Frederick, and the Count Palatine 
of NTuburg; two princes of Brandenburg, the Margraves 
Joachim and Christian Ernest; the duke of Wiirtemberg 
and the margrave of Baden, by whom a league was formed, 
known as the “ Union.” They pledged themselves to 
support and assist each other in every way—even by force 
of arms, and this with especial reference to the grievances 
brought forward at the late diet. They immediately put 
themselves into a state of military preparation, and each 
member of the Union undertook to induce such of his neigh¬ 
bours as he could influence, to join the confederacy. Their 
determination was to obtain for themselves that security 
which, in the existing state of things, the imperial govern¬ 
ment did not afford them, and in fact to help themselves. 

This was an innovation which involved the most com¬ 
prehensive results ; and the rather as an event of very similar 
character just then occurred in the emperor’s hereditary 
dominions. 

The Emperor Rudolf was at variance, for several causes, 
with his brother IMatthias ; and in their dissensions, the 
estates of Austria, oppressed both in their civil and religious 
liberty, perceived an opportunity for recovering and up¬ 
holding both ; they consequently took part with the archduke. 

So early as the year 1606, the archduke, in concert with 
these states, had concluded a peace with Hungary without 
consulting the emperor; they excused themselves on the 
ground that the emperor neglected public affairs, and that the 
condition of things had compelled them to act. But as Rudolf 
refused to acknowledge this peace, they arose into open 
rebellion, in virtue of the compact they had formed.^ The 

^ Their compact contained the following clause: “ Qiiodsi propter 
vel contra tractationem Viennenscni et Turcicam . . . hostis aut turbator 
aliquis ingrueret, tunc serenissimum archiducem et omnes status et 
ordines regni Hungariae archiducatus superioris et inferioris Austriae, 
mutuis auxiliis sibi et suppetiis non defuturos.” [But if on account of 
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Kungarian and Austrian estates lirst concluded an alliance 
for mutual aid and protection, they next induced the INlo- 
ravians to join them, principally by means of the influence 
possessed over them by one of the Lichtenstein family, and 
all agreed to peril fortune and life for the archduke. This 
force advanced against the emperor, under their self-elected 
leader, on the %^ery day that saw the dissolution of the diet at 
Ratisbon, May, 1608. Rudolf was compelled to resign him¬ 
self to the necessity of yielding Hungary, Austria, and 
Moravia to the possession of his brother. 

But Matthias was now manifestly compelled to make con¬ 
cessions to the estates, in return for the services he had received 
from them. During a period of forty-eight years the emperors 
had evaded the nomination of a palatine in Hungary : that 
dignity was now conferred on a Protestant; religious freedom 
was secured in the most solemn manner, not only to the mag¬ 
nates, but to the cities, and to all conditions of men, even to 
the soldiers stationed on the frontiers.^ The Austrians would 
not consciit to do homage until the free exercise of their 
religion was secured to them, whether in their castles or 
villages, nay, even in the private houses of the cities. 

What the Austrians and Hungarians had gained by direct 
force, the Bohemians procured by aiding in the emperor’s 
defence ; before he could oppose even a shew of resistance 
to his brother, Rudolf was compelled to grant large conces¬ 
sions, and when Hungary and Austria had obtained so great 
an extent of freedom by means of Matthias, the emperor 
could not refuse the demands of the Bohemians, whatever 
might be urged to the contrary by the papal nuncio or the 
Spanish ambassador. He conceded to them the imperial 
rescript, which not only renewed the privileges conferred by 
Maximilian II, but also permitted the establishment of a 
special magistracy for their protection. 

or in contravention of the Viennese and Turkish treaty, enemies or dis¬ 
turbance should interpose, then the most serene archduke, and all the 
stales of the kingdom of Hungary, with those of the archduchy of Upper 
and Lower Austria, shall not fail to support each other with mutual aid 
and assistance.] P. dc Reva ap. Schwandtner, Script, rcrum Ung. ii. 
7S9. Xiirz, Bcitrage zur Geschichte des Landes Oestreich ob der 
Enns, vol. iv. p. 21. 

^ The article is given in Ribiny, i 35S. 
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The aspect of affairs in Germany and the emperor’s 
hereditary dominions thus assumed a totally different cha¬ 
racter. The Union extended itself through Germany, and 
carefully watched over every aggression of Catholicism, 
which it instantly and forcibly repelled. In the Austrian 
provinces, the estates had consolidated their ancient privi¬ 
leges into a firmly-grounded constitutional government. 
The difference between the two conditions of things was 
not inconsiderable. In the empire, Catholicism had once 
more extended itself through the territories of the Catholic 
princes, and it was not until it proceeded beyond due limits, 
until it interfered with violence in the affairs of the empire 
and endangered the existence of the free estates, that 
resistance was opposed to its progress. In the hereditary 
dominions, on the contrary, it encountered invincible oppo¬ 
sition, even within the territorial power of the imperial 
house, from the influence of Protestant landholders. There 
was nevertheless, upon the whole, a common feeling through¬ 
out the land. In Austria it was remarked with much signi¬ 
ficance, that one sword must be kept in its scabbard by the 
other. 

For the opposite party had also at once assumed an 
attitude of aggression. On the nth of July, 1609, an 
alliance was concluded between Maximilian of Bavaria and 
seven ecclesiastical lords, namely, the bishops of Wurz¬ 
burg, Constance, Augsburg, Passau, and Ratisbon, the pro¬ 
vost of Ellwangen and the abbot of Kempten; they formed 
a League for mutual defence, on the model of the ancient 
treaty of Landsberg.^ The duke of Bavaria obtained 
a great extent of power by this compact. The three 
ecclesiastical electors soon afterwards associated them¬ 
selves with this league, but retained a certain freedom of 
action. The Archduke Ferdinand desired to be received 
into the same confederacy, Spain declared its approval, 
the pope gave a promise to neglect no means of promoting 
the objects of the compact, and without doubt, the pontiff 
in particular, became gradually more and more involved in its 

' Maximilian refers to this League in his instructions to his am¬ 
bassador at Mainz ; see Wolf, ii. p. 470, 
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designs and interests, principally by means of the Spanish 
influence.^ 

Two hostile parties thus confronted each other, both 
armed, each in constant fear of being surprised and attacked, 
but neither strong enough to bring the question between 
them to a decisive issue. 

It followed of necessity that in Germany, the despatch of 
all important public business, the solution of every difficulty 
affecting the common weal, had become utterly impossible. 
In the year 16ii, there should have been proceedings for 
the election of a king of the Romans, but the electoral 
princes assembled in vain; they could come to no decision. 

Even after the death of Rudolf in 1612, a long time 
elapsed before an election could be effected. The three 
temporal electors insisted, by the capitulary of election, 
on the establishment of an imperial council; the said 
council to be composed equally from both parties. This 
demand, the three ecclesiastical electors opposed; and it 
was only when Saxony, which in all these affairs had evinced 
great devotion to the house of Austria, had passed over to 
the Catholic side, that the election was at length completed. 

But that which failed to pass in the council of electors, 
was insisted on with all the more violence by the Union of 
princes in the diet of 1613; where it was opposed with 
equal pertinacity by the Catholics. No further deliberation 
was attempted; the Protestants would no longer subject 
themselves to the yoke of the greater number. 

In Jiilich and Cleves, notwithstanding the vacillating 
weakness which characterized the government of the last 
native prince, effectual measures had at length been adopted 
for the restoration of Catholicism; principally by the 
influence of his wife, a princess of the house of IjOrraine. 
It seemed for a certain time that Protestantism would, 
nevertheless, obtain the supremacy, the next heirs being 
both Protestant; but the force of religious division prevailed 
here also. Of the two Protestant claimants of the sove¬ 
reignty, one passed over to the Catholic faith; and the two 

^ The documents relating to this subject have not been published; until 
further information can be obtained, we may content ourselves with the 
assertions of Mocenigo, the Venetian ambassador. See Appendix, No. Si. 
yOL. II. ' O 
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parties placed themselves in opposition here also. As they 
acknowledged no supreme arbiter, they proceeded in the 
year 1614 to acts of open hostility; both seized on all 
around them, so far as their power could be made to reach; 
the one, with the help of Spain; the other, with that of the 
Netherlands; and each reformed, after its own fashion, the 
districts that had fallen to its share, without further ceremony. 

Attempts were indeed made to effect a reconciliation; 
an electoral diet was proposed, but the elector palatine 
would not hear of this, because he had no confidence in his 
colleague of Saxony: the next project was a general diet of 
composition; but the Catholic states had innumerable 
objections to oppose to this plan. Others turned their 
thoughts towards the emperor, and recommended him to 
enforce his authority, by the display of a large armed force. 
But what could have been expected from Matthias, who 
belonged to both parties, by the very source and cause of 
his power, but was so trammelled by the chains he had 
imposed on himself, that he could not possibly attain to any 
freedom of action ? Loud were the complaints of the pope 
against him; he declared him unfit to be invested with so 
high a dignity, in times of so much difficulty; he caused 
representations to be made to him, in the strongest terms 
of remonstrance ; insomuch, that he was himself amazed at 
the emperor’s long-suffering endurance. At a later period, 
the Catholics were not so much dissatisfied with Matthias ; 
even the most zealous declared that he had been more 
useful to their church than could have been expected. In 
the affairs of the empire he was, however, utterly powerless. 
In the year 1617, he made an attempt to dissolve both the 
confederacies ; but the Union was immediately revived with 
increased strength, and the League was re-established in all 
its pristine vigour. 


6 . PAPAL NUNCIATURE IN SWITZERLAND 

An equal balance of parties had been maintained for a 
long period in Switzerland, This was now as conspicuously 
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and firmly established as in earlier times, but it rested on a 
more pacific basis. 

The power of self-government, possessed by each separate 
territory, had been long secured in Switzerland: religious 
matters were not even permitted to be brought into discus¬ 
sion among the affairs of the diet. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the Catholic party no longer cherished 
a single hope of being able to overpower the Protestants, 
who were not only richer and more powerful than them¬ 
selves, but had also men of greater ability among them— 
men better versed in the details of public business.^ 

The nuncios, who had fixed their seat at Lucerne, did 
not deceive themselves on that point: it is by them, indeed, 
that this condition of things is pointed out. But notwith¬ 
standing the limitations thus imposed on their circle of 
action, the position they held among the Catholics was 
always one of high consideration. 

One of the most important duties of their office was that of 
holding the bishops firmly to the exercise of their duties.^ 

^ The Informatione mandata dal S*" Card^ d’ Aquino a Mons'' Feli¬ 
ciano Vescovo di Foligno per il paese de’ Suizzeri e Grisoni (Informa- 
tioni polit. IX) adds this ; “ Li cantoni cattolici sino a quesLi tempi sono 
tenuti piu bellicosi che i cantoni heretici, ancora che quelli siano piii 
potenti di gcnti al doppio e di denari • ma hoggi li cattolici si mostrano 
tanto affettionati e mutati da quelli antichi Suizzeri, che se non fosse 
particolare gratia del Signore, huraanamente parlando, poco o veruno 
avvantaggio haverehbero questi sopra gli avversarii heretici, e non sa- 
rcbbe sicuro senza ajuto straniero il venir a rottura con essi, oltre che 
li medesimi protestanti banno persone piii dotte, prattichc, giudiciose 
e potenti in ogni affare.” [The Catholic cantons, up to this time, 
have shewn themselves more warlike than the heretic cantons, although 
the latter have double their power, whether in men or money; but, 
now-a-days, the Catholics are so changed and degenerated from those 
old Switzers, that, unless by the special grace of God, they could have 
no advantage, humanly speaking, over the heretic adversary ; nor could 
they, without foreign aid, go to war with them, the Protestants having, 
besides, men of more learning, judgment, and practice in all affairs.] 

^ Relatione della nuntiatura de’ Suizzeri : “ L’esperienza mi ha mor 
strato che per far frutto nella nuntiatura non e bene che i nuntii si 
ingerischino nelle cose che possono fare i vescovi c che spettano a gli 
ordinarii, se non in sussldio e con vera necessita ; perche mettendosi 
mano ad ogni cosa indifferentemente, non solo essi vescovi si sdegnano, 
ma si oppongono spesse volte e rendono vana ogni fatica del ministro 
apostolico ; oltre che e contro la niente di monsignorc e delli canonici 
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The bishops of the German nation were disposed to con¬ 
sider themselves princes, but the nuncios reminded them 
continually that they were exalted in reference to their 
spiritual calling only—a truth which they earnestly impressed 
on them. There was, in fact, much life and zeal in the Swiss 
church; visitations were held, synods appointed, monas¬ 
teries reformed, and seminaries established. The nuncios 
laboured to maintain a good understanding between the 
ecclesiastical and temporal authorities, and by mildness and 
persuasion they succeeded for the most part in attaining 
their end ; they contrived also to prevent the intrusion of 
Protestant publications, but they were compelled to leave 
the people in possession of their bibles and German prayer- 
books. Confraternities of the Virgin were instituted, and 
these comprehended both old and young ; sermons and the 
confessional were zealously attended; pilgrimages to mira¬ 
culous images again acquired popularity, and it even became 
requisite sometimes to mitigate the severity of the penances 
which zealous devotees, here and there, inflicted on them- 
selves.l The nuncios were unable sufficiently to express 
their value for the service rendered to them by the Capu¬ 
chins, more particularly by those of Italy. 

As a natural consequence of all this, there next followed 
conversions. The nuncios received the converts into their 
own care, supported them, recommended them to the good 
offices of others, and laboured to establish funds from the 
contributions of the faithful, and under the superintendence 
of the prelates, for the benefit of those newly converted. 

che si metta mano nella messe aliena, mandandoli i nuntii per ajutare e 
non per distruggere I’autorita degli ordinarii.” [Experience has taught 
me, that, to make the nunciatures useful, it is desirable that the nuncios 
should not intrude themselves into all that may be done by the bishops, 
and which belong to the ordinaries, unless it be to assist, and in case of 
real necessity ; for, by interfering in all things indifferently, the nuncios 
not only offend the bishops, but frequently cause them to oppose and 
render vain every effort of the apostolic minister; moreover, it is 
contrary to the wish of Monsignor and to the canons to put the hand 
to another man’s harvest ; the nuncios being sent to aid, and not to 
subvert, the authority of the ordinaries.] (App. No. S2.) 

^ To give an example, in the Literae Annuae Societatis Jesu, 1596, 
p. 187, we read : “Modus tamen rigido illi jejunio est a confessario 
adhibitus.” 
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Sometimes they succeeded in recovering jurisdictions that 
had been given up as lost; they then restored the mass to 
these districts with all speed. The bishop of Basle and the 
abbot of St. Gall displayed extraordinary zeal in labours of 
this kind. 

In all these affairs the nuncios were materially assisted 
by the circumstance of the king of Spain having formed a 
party of his own in Catholic Switzerland. The adherents 
of this Spanish party, as, for example, the Lusi in Unter- 
walden, the Amli in Lucerne, the Biihler in Schwyz, and 
others, were found to be usually the most devoted assistants 
of the Roman see. The nuncios did not fail to turn these 
dispositions to the best account, and to cherish them with 
the utmost regard. They were careful to shew a high sense 
of their value; listened patiently to the longest and most 
tedious discourses; did not spare titles of respect; and 
professed themselves to be warm admirers of the great 
deeds performed of old by the Swiss nation, and of the 
wisdom manifest in their republican institutions. They 
found it especially necessary to keep their friends together 
by feasts, given at regularly returning intervals ; they were 
careful on their own part to repay every invitation and 
mark of respect shewn to themselves by some present. 
Presents were particularly effectual in those districts. He 
who was nominated Knight of the Golden Spur, and who 
received a gold chain or medal in addition to the honour, 
felt himself bound to them for ever. But they were obliged 
to beware of promising what they were ^not quite sure of 
performing; if, on the contrary, they were able to perform 
more than they had promised, that was accounted a great 
merit. Their domestic arrangements and private life were 
expected to be very strictly regulated, and to afford no 
opportunity for censure. 

From all these causes it resulted that the Catholic 
interests in Switzerland also had now generally attained to 
a very prosperous condition and were making quiet progress. 

There was only one district where the differences be¬ 
tween Catholics and Protestants inhabiting the same terri¬ 
tory, coinciding with an unsettled state of political relations, 
might occasion disorders and contests. 
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This was in the Orisons, where the government was 
essentially Protestant, while the Italian portion of their 
territories, more particularly the Valtelline, was steadfastly 
Catholic. 

From this cause arose unceasing irritation. The govern¬ 
ment would tolerate no foreign priests in the valley; they 
had even prohibited attendance at Jesuit schools beyond 
the limits of the canton, and would by no means suffer the 
bishop of Como, to whose diocese the Valtelline belonged, 
to exercise his episcopal office in the district. The native 
inhabitants, on the other hand, beheld Protestants residing 
in their country with extreme dissatisfaction, and the rather, 
as they claimed to be lords and masters in the land; they 
attached themselves in secret to the Italians, particularly to 
the orthodox city of Milan, and their zeal was continually 
inflamed by the young theologians who were sent to them 
in succession from the Collegium Helveticum of that 
city, ill which alone six places were apportioned to the 
Valtelline.^ 

But this state of things was the more dangerous because 
France, Spain, and Venice were all labouring with their 
utmost powers to establish each its own party in the Orisons; 
these parties not unfrequently came into violent collision, 
and first one then another drove its opponent from the 
place. In the year 1607, the Spanish faction took possession 
of Chur, but was soon afterwards replaced by the faction of 
Venice. The first broke up the Leagues, the latter restored 
them; the Spanish had Catholic, the Venetians Protestant 
sympathies, and in accordance with these the whole policy 
of the canton was determined. Much now depended on 
the side for which France would declare itself. The 
French had pensioners all through Switzerland, not in the 
Catholic cantons only, but in those of the Protestant faith 
also ,* and they possessed an influence of long standing in 
the Orisons. About the year 1612, they adopted the Catho¬ 
lic interests; the nuncio succeeded in gaining over their 

^ Relatione della nuntiatura : ‘Ml collegio Elvetico cli Milano k di 
gran giovamento, et e la salute in particolare della Val Telina, che 
quanti preti ha, sono soggetti di detto collegio, e quasi tutti dottorati in 
theologia.’' (App. No. 82.) 
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friends to the side of Rome : the Venetian alliance was 
even formally renounced. 

These were party conflicts that would merit but little 
attention in themselves, were it not that they acquired a 
greater importance from the fact that it depended on them 
to which of the powers the Orison passes should be opened 
or closed. We shall see that their weight affected the 
balance, and had some share in determining the general 
relations of politics and religion. 


7. REGENERATION OF CATHOLICISM IN FRANCE 

The question that was now more important than any 
other, was the position that would be adopted by France in 
general as regarded religion. 

The first glance shews clearly that the Protestants still 
maintained themselves there in great power and influence. 

Plenry IV had accorded them the edict of Nantes, which 
not only confirmed them in the possession of all the churches 
then in their hands, but even conferred on them a share in 
the institutions for public instruction, and equality with 
Catholics, as regarded the chambers of parliament. They 
also occupied numerous strong places, and altogether pos¬ 
sessed a degree of independence, which might well have 
occasioned a question whether it were not incompatible with 
the supremacy of the state. About the year 1600, seven 
hundred and sixty parishes were counted in the possession 
of the French Protestants, and all well organized. Four 
thousand of the nobility belonged to that 'confession; it 
was believed that twenty-five thousand men could be brought 
into the field without difficulty, and they held nearly two 
hundred fortified places ; this was a power that was certain 
to command respect, and could by no means be prudently 
offended.^ 

But close beside this power, and in direct opposition to 
it, there arose a second—the corporation of the Catholic 
clergy in France. 

^ Badoer, Relatione di Francia, 1605. 
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The large possessions of the French clergy secured to 
that body a certain degree of independence, and this was 
rendered more palpable to themselves, as well as more 
obvious to others, from their having undertaken to liquidate 
a portion of the public debt/ 

For this participation was not so entirely compulsory 
as to preclude the necessity for a renewal of their obliga¬ 
tions from time to time with the forms of a voluntary 
engagement. 

Under Henry IV the assemblies which were held for 
that purpose assumed a more regular form; they were to be 
repeated every tenth year, and always in May, when the 
days are long, and give time for the transaction of much 
business; they were never to be held in Paris, that all 
interruptions might be avoided. Smaller meetings were to 
assemble every second year for the auditing of accounts. 

It was not in the nature of things that these assemblies, 
the larger ones in particular, should confine themselves to 
their financial duties. The fulfilment of these gave them 
courage for more extended efforts. In the years 1595 and 
1596, they resolved to renew the provincial councils, to 
oppose the interference of the civil jurisdiction in matters 
pertaining to the office of the clergy, and to permit no 
simony. It was of great importance to the force of these 
resolutions that the king, after some hesitation, accorded 
them his approval." It was usual for the clergy to make 
general representations of matters regarding churches and 

' In the Memoires du Clerge de France, tom. ix.—Recueil des con- 
trats passes par le clerge avec les rois—the documents relating to this 
affair will be found from the year 1561. At the assembly of Poissy in 
that year, for example, the clergy undertook not only the interest but 
the actual payment of a considerable part of the public debt. The 
payment was not indeed accomplished, but the clergy maintained its 
promise of paying the interest. The debts were principally those due 
to the Hotel de Ville, and the city profited by the interest; a fixed 
annual sum being paid to it by the clergy. We may hence see clearly 
why Paris, even though it had not been so Catholic as it was, could 
yet never have permitted the ruin of the clergy, or the destruction of 
ecclesiastical property, which was its own security for the debt. 

^ Relation des principals choses qui ont este resolues dans I’as- 
semblee ^generate du clerge tenue a Paris ^s annees 15915 et 1596, 
envoyee a tout-^s les dioceses.—Memoires du Clerge, tom. viii. p. 6. 
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church discipline: from these the king could not possibly 
withhold his attention, and new concessions were invari¬ 
ably made before the proceedings closed. At their next 
assembly the clergy commenced by investigating the extent 
to which the changes thus promised had been carried into 
effect. 

The position of Henry IV was thus very peculiar : he 
stood between two corporations, both possessing a certain 
independence, both holding their assemblies at stated times, 
and then assailing him, each from its own side, with con¬ 
flicting representations, while it was not easy for the king 
to neglect or oppose himself to either one or the other. 

By the recantation of the king, the Protestants had been 
deprived of their head; and they had formed an organiza¬ 
tion which frequently opposed itself to him. Their strength 
was, however, not displeasing to Henry, in so far as it en¬ 
abled him to put pressure on his zealous Catholic coun¬ 
cillors and on the parliaments, to sanction concessions which 
were necessary for the safety of his former co-religionists. 
It had been in the face of no slight difficulties that he had 
given them the Edict of Nantes; peace was not yet com¬ 
pleted with Spain, and of the powerful members of the 
League one was still in arms when it was granted. It was 
entirely his own work.^ Pope Clement VIII was indignant 
at it, and even w^ent so far as to utter threats, which, how¬ 
ever, the king knew that he need not fear. 

If we ask to which of the two parties Henry IV was the 
more inclined, and which he most effectually assisted, we 
shall find that it was obviously the Catholic, although his 
own elevation was attributable to the Protestants.” 

^ The account given in Benoist, Hibtoire de TEdit de Nantes, i. 
1S5, is corrected in many particulars by the Letters and Memoirs of 
D upl essis-M orn ay. 

- Niccolo Contarini: “ II re, se ben andava lemporeggiando con le 
parti, e li suoi ministri e consiglieri fussero delP una e I’altra religione, 
pur sempre piu si mostrava alienarsi dagli Ugonotti e desideraili mi- 
nori; la ragione principal era perch^ tenendo essi per li editti di pace 
molte piazze nelle loro mani, delle quali ben trenta erano di molto 
momento, senza di qiieste li pareva non esserc assolutainente re del 
siio regno.” [Though the king temporized with both parties, and his 
councillors were of both religions, yet he seemed ever more and 
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As early as the year 1598, the king declared to the 
clergy that his purpose was to render the Catholic church 
once more as prosperous as it had been in the century pre¬ 
ceding. He begged them only to be patient, and to confide 
in him; Paris was not built in a day.^ 

The rights derived from the Concordat were now exer¬ 
cised in a manner totally different from that of former 
times; benefices were no longer bestowed on women and 
children. When appointing to ecclesiastical offices, the 
king looked most carefully to the learning, mental qualifi¬ 
cations, and moral conduct of those on whom they were 
conferred. 

“ In all external affairs,” observes a Venetian, “ Henry IV 
shews himself personally devoted to the Roman Catholic 
religion, and disinclined towards its opponents.” 

It was under the influence of these feelings that he 
recalled the Jesuits. He believed that their zeal must of 
necessity contribute to the restoration of Catholicism, and, 
as a consequence, to the extension of the royal authority, 
as he now conceived it, and desired that it should be." 

Yet all this wmuld have availed but little, had not the 
internal regeneration of the Catholic church, which had 
already commenced in France, made great and rapid pro¬ 
gress at that time: it had, in fact, assumed a new form 
during the first twenty years of the century. Let us cast 
a glance at this change, more especially as regards the 
renewal of monastic discipline, in which it most strikingly 
displays itself. 

more to alienate himself from the Huguenots, and to wish their power 
diminished ; the principal reason was, that many strong places were put 
into their hands by the edicts of pacification ; full thirty of these were 
of great consequence, and the king did not feel absolute master in his 
kingdom without them.] 

^ Memoires dii Clerge, tom. xiv. p. 259. 

- Contarini: “Per abbassamento del quale (del partito degli Ugo- 
notti) s’imagino di poter dar gran colpo col richiamar li Gesuiti, pen- 
saiido anco in questa maniera di toglier la radice a moltc congiure.” 
[For the abasement of which (the party of the Pluguenots) the king 
thought he might strike a great blow by recalling the Jesuits, thinking 
also by that means to destroy many conspiracies at their very roots.] 
He had replied to the parliaments, that if they could secure his life 
from machinations, the exile of the Jesuits should never cease. 
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The ancient orders, the Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Benedictines, were all most zealously reformed. 

The conventual associations of women emulated these 
efforts. The penances imposed on themselves by the Feu- 
illantines were so extravagantly severe, that fourteen are 
reported to have once died from them in one week. The 
pope himself was compelled to exhort them to mitigate 
their austerities.^ At Port Royal, community of possessions, 
silence, and night vigils, were introduced anew, and per¬ 
petual adoration took place there, without intermission, 
day and night.^ The nuns of Calvary observed the rule of 
St. Benedict without the slightest mitigation; by ceaseless 
prayers at the foot of the cross they sought to perform a 
kind of expiation for the offences committed by Protestants 
against that holy symbol." 

In a somewhat different spirit, Saint Teresa had, at the 
same time, reformed the order of the Carmelite nuns in 
Spain; she also enjoined the most rigid seclusion; even 
the visits of the nearest relations, seen through a grating, she 
sought to restrict, and subjected the confessor himself to in¬ 
spection. Yet she did not consider austerity as the end, and 
laboured only to produce such a disposition of the soul as 
might raise it to a closer communion with the Divine Spirit. 
Saint Teresa was convinced that no seclusion from the world, 
no privations, no discipline of mind, would suffice to restrain 
the penitent within the requisite limits, unless other means 
were added. Labour, the direct occupations of the household 
—works suited to the hands of women—this she found was 
the path that preserves the soul of woman from degeneracy. 
It is by labour that the door is most effectually closed against 
unprofitable and wandering thoughts. But this labour, as 
she further prescribed, was not to be costly nor require 
great skill, neither was it to be fixed for stated times, nor 
even to be of a nature in itself to absorb the mind. Her 
purpose was to promote the serenity of a soul conscious of 

^ Helyotj ITistoire des Ordres Monastiques, v. p. 412. 

' Fclibicn, Ilistoirc de Paris, ii. 1339: a work extremely valuable 
throughout, as regards the history of this restoration, and in many 
places founded on original authorities. 

^ La Vie du veritaldc Pere Josef, 1705, pp. 53 — 73 * 
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being itself existent in God; “ a soul that lives constantly,” 
to use her own words, as if ever standing before the face 
of God, and which has no suffering but that of not enjoying 
His presence.” She desired to produce what she calls the 
prayer of love, “ w^herein the soul forgets itself, and hears 
only the voice of the heavenly Master.” ^ This was an 
enthusiasm that was conceived, at least, by Saint Teresa 
herself, in a manner the most pure, most noble, and most 
true : it accordingly produced a very powerful impression 
throughout the whole Catholic world. Even in France, a 
conviction became felt that something more than penance 
was demanded. An especial delegate, Pierre Berulle, was 
sent to Spain, who then, though not without difficulty, suc¬ 
ceeded in transplanting the order to France, where it after¬ 
wards took root, and bore the fairest fruits. 

The institutions of St. Frangois de Sales were also estab¬ 
lished in this milder spirit. In all his proceedings, Frangois 
de Sales desired to maintain a cheerful tranquillity, free 
from hurry, and from all painful effort. With the aid of 
his fellow-labourer, Mhre Chantal, he founded the order of 
Visitation, expressly for such persons as were prevented by 
the delicacy of their bodily frame from entering the more 
austere communities. He not only omitted from his rule 
all direct penances, and dispensed from all the more severe 
monastic duties, but even admonished his followers to 
refrain from excess of internal enthusiasm. He recom¬ 
mended that all should place themselves, without an exces¬ 
sive anxiety of self-investigation, in the sight of God, and 
not labour to enjoy more of his presence than he shall see 
fit to grant. Pride of spirit is sometimes concealed under 
the aspect of religious ecstasy, and may mislead : it is advis¬ 
able that all should restrain their walk within the accustomed 
paths of virtue. For this cause, he prescribed to his nuns 
the care of the sick as their especial duty : they were to go 
out always two together—one a superior, the other an 

^ Diego de Yepes, Vita della gloriosa vergine S. Teresa di Giesu. 
fondatrice' de’ Carmelitani Scalzi, Roma, 1623, p. 303. Constitiizioi i 
principali, § 3, p. 20S. The Exclamaciones o meditaciones de S. 
Teresa con algunos otros tratadillos, Briisselas, 1682, exhibit her 
enthusiasm in too exalted a state for our sympathies. 
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associate—and visit the sick poor in their own dwellings. It 
was the opinion of Francois de Sales, that we should pray 
by good works—by our labours of love.^ His order diifused 
a beneficent influence through the whole of France. 

It will be instantly perceived that, in this course of things, 
there was an obvious progress from austerity to moderation, 
from ecstasy to calmness, from secluded asceticism to the 
performance of social duties. 

The Ursuline nuns also were now received in France ; 
this community assumed a fourth vow, that of devoting 
itself to the instruction of young girls, and this duty the 
members performed with admirable zeal. 

A similar disposition was soon seen to be actively at work 
among the religious communities of men also, as indeed may 
be readily imagined. 

Jean Baptiste Romillon, who had borne arms against 
Catholicism up to his twenty-sixth year, but who then became 
its convert, established, with the aid of a friend attached 
to similar principles, the order of the Fathers of Christian 
Doctrine, by whom the foundations of elementary instruction 
were laid anew throughout France. 

We have already mentioned Berulle, one of the most 
distinguished ecclesiastics of France at that time. From 
early youth he had evinced the earnest wish to render him¬ 
self fitted for the service of the Church. To this end he 
had, as he says, kept daily present to his thoughts ‘Hhe 
truest and most profound purpose of his heart,” which was 
“ to labour for the attainment of the highest perfection.” 
It may perhaps have been the difficulties he experienced in 
this work that impressed him with the absolute necessity of 
an institution for the education of the clergy with reference 
to the immediate service of the altar. He took St. Philip 
Neri as his model, and founded an establishment of Priests 
of the Oratory.” He would not suffer vows; he permitted 
simple engagements only, possessing sufficient liberality of 
mind to desire that all should be at liberty to withdraw 

^ As, for example, %ve find in Gallitia, Leben cles h. Franz von 
Sales, ii. 285. But it is in his own works that the character of St. 
Francis is most clearly and most attractively manifested, more especi¬ 
ally in his Introduction to a Devotional Life. 
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from that service who did not feel the strength of purpose 
required to fulfil its duties. His institution was very suc¬ 
cessful ; the mildness of his rule attracted pupils of rank, 
and Berulle soon found himself at the head of a brilliant 
band of able and docile young men. Episcopal seminaries 
and schools of a higher order were entrusted to his care. 
The clergy proceeding from his institution were animated 
by a more life-like and active spirit, and the character of 
pulpit oratory in France was determined by that period of 
its history.^ 

Nor must we here omit to mention the congregation of 
St. Maur. Whilst the French Benedictines adhered to those 
reforms of their order which had been effected in Lorraine, 
they added to its various obligations the duty of devoting 
themselves to the education of the young nobility, and to 
learning in general. In their earliest efforts of this kind 
there appeared among them a man of well-merited celebrity, 
Nicolas Hugo Menard. From him it was that their studies 
received the direction towards ecclesiastical antiquities, to 
\vhich we are indebted for so many magnificent works.'-^ 

The order of the Brethren of Mercy, a foundation of 
that indefatigable attendant of the sick, Johannes a Deo,^ a 
Portuguese, on whom a Spanish bishop conferred that name 
in a moment of admiration, had been introduced into 
France by- Marie de’ Medici. The severity of their rule 
was increased in that country, but they had all the more 
followers from that circumstance; and in a short time we 
find thirty hospitals founded by this brotherhood. 

But how vast is the undertaking to remodel the religious 
character and feelings of a whole kingdom—to lead all into 
one sole direction of faith and doctrine ! Among the inferior 
classes, the peasantry, and even the clergy of remote parishes, 
the old abuses might still be found prevailing ; but the great 
missionary of the people—of the poptilacc —Vincent de Paul, 
appeared in the midst of the universal movement, and by 

' Taharaud, Histoirc de Pierre de Berulle, Paris, 1S17. 

^ Filipe le Cerf, Bibliotheque historique et critique des Auteurs do 
la Congregation de S. Maur, p. 355. 

® Approbatio Congregationis Fratrum Johannis Dei, 1572. Kal. 
Jan, (Bullar, Cocquel. iv. ill, 190.) 
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him was established that Congregation of the IMission, 
whose members travelling from place to place, diffused the 
spirit of devotion throughout the land, and penetrated to 
the most remote and secluded corners of France. Vincent 
de Paul, himself the son of a peasant, was humble, full of 
zeal, and endowed with practical good sense.^ It was by 
him that the order of Sisters of Mercy was also founded. 
In this the gentler sex, while still at an age when it might 
claim to realize the most radiant hopes of domestic happi¬ 
ness or worldly distinction, devoted itself to the service of 
the sick, frequently of the depraved, without venturing to 
give more than a passing expression to those religious feel¬ 
ings by which its earnest toils arc prompted, and whence its 
pious activity proceeds. 

These are labours that arc happily ever rcnc^Ycd in 
Christian lands, whether for the nurture of infancy, the 
instruction of youth, or the inculcation of learning, the 
teaching of the people from the pulpit, or the purposes of 
benevolence in general: but in no place are they effectual 
without the combination of manifold qualities and energies 
with religious enthusiasm. In other countries they are usually 
left to the care of each successive generation, to the prompt¬ 
ings of present need; but here an attempt was made to fix 
these associations on an immutable basis, to give an invariable 
form to the religious impulse from which they proceed, that 
all may be consecrated to the immediate service of the 
Church, and that future generations may be trained imper¬ 
ceptibly but surely into the same path. 

Throughout France the most important consequences 
w’crc soon manifest. Even under Henry IV the Protestants 
already perceived themselves to be hemmed in and endan¬ 
gered by an activity so deeply searching and so widely 
extended as that now displayed by their opponents. They 
had for some time made no further progress, but they now 
began to suffer losses; and even during Henry’s life they 
complained that desertion from their ranks had commenced. 

^ Stolbcrg, Leben cles heiligen Vincentius von Paulas, Miinstcr, 
1S18. But the good Stolbcrg should hardly have described his hero as 
“einen Mann, durch den Frankrcich erneuert ward’’ [a man by whom 
France was regenerated] (p. 6, p. 399}, 
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' And yet the policy of Henry still compelled him to accord 
them certain marks of favour, and to reject the demands of 
the pope, who desired, among other things, that they should 
be excluded from all public employments. 

But under Marie de’ Medici the policy previously pursued 
was abandoned; a much closer connection was formed with 
Spain, and a decidedly Catholic disposition became pre¬ 
dominant, both in domestic and foreign affairs. And as 
in the court, so also in the assembly of the estates, was this 
supremacy obvious. 

In the two first meetings of the year 1614, not only 
was the publication of the Tridentine decrees expressly de¬ 
manded, but the restoration of Church property in Bearn 
was also required. 

There was at that time much life and zeal in the Pro¬ 
testant church and institutions also; and most fortunate it 
was for them that the strength of their political situation 
and their force in arms made it impossible that this should 
be suppressed. As the government had united with their 
opponents, so the Protestants found support and aid from 
those powerful malcontents, who have never been wanting 
in France, and will ever be numerous in that country. Thus 
some time yet elapsed before it was possible to venture on 
directly attacking them. 



CHAPTER II 


GENERAL WAR—VICTORIES OF 
CATHOLICISM 

1617—1623 


I. BREAKING OUT OF THE WAR 

However diversified may have been the circumstances of 
which we have thus traced the development, they yet all 
concurred to the production of one great result. On all 
sides Catholicism had made vigorous advances; but it had 
also been opposed on all sides by a mighty resistance. In 
Poland it was not able to crush its opponents, from the fact 
of their having found an invincible support from the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms. In Germany a closely-compacted oppo¬ 
sition had presented itself to the invading creed and to the 
returning priesthood. The king of Spain was compelled to 
grant a truce to the united Netherlands, involving little less 
than a formal recognition of independence. The French 
Huguenots were armed against all aggression by the fort¬ 
resses they held, by troops well prepared for war, and by 
the efficiency of their financial arrangements. In Switzer¬ 
land the balance of parties had long been firmly established, 
and even regenerated Catholicism had not sufficient power 
to disturb it. 

We find Europe divided into two worlds, which at every 
point encompass, restrict, assail, and repel each other. 

If we institute a general comparison between these 
powers, we perceive at once that Catholicism presents the 
appearance of a much more perfect unity. We know, it is 
VOL. II. 209 p 
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true, that this party was not without internal dissensions, 
but these were for the time set at rest. Above all, there 
existed a good and even confidential understanding between 
France and Spain. There was an occasional manifestation 
of the old animosities of Venice or Savoy, but they did not 
produce much effect; even such perilous attempts as the 
conspiracy against Venice passed over without any great 
convulsion. After the impressive lessons conveyed to Pope 
Paul V by the early events of his pontificate, he, too, dis¬ 
played much calmness and moderation; he found means to 
maintain peace between the Catholic powers, and occasion¬ 
ally lent an impulse to the movements of the general policy. 
The Protestants, on the contrary, were not only without a 
common centre, but, since the death of Elizabeth and the 
accession of James I, they had no great leading power on 
their side 3 the last-named sovereign having observed a 
somewhat equivocal policy from the beginning of his reign. 
Lutherans and Calvinists stood opposed to each other with 
a mutual aversion that necessarily disposed them to opposite 
measures in politics. The Calvinists were further much 
divided among themselves. Episcopalians and Puritans, 
Arminians and Gomarists, assailed each other with furious 
hatred. In the assembly of the Huguenots, held at Saumur 
in the year 1611, a division arose which could never after¬ 
wards be completely healed. 

It is certain that the difference existing in this last- 
mentioned point between Catholics and Protestants, must 
not be attributed to an inferior degree of activity in religious 
movement on the Catholic side. We have indeed perceived 
that the contrary was the fact. The following cause is 
more probably the true one. Catholicism knew nothing of 
that energy of exclusive doctrine by which Protestantism 
was governed; there were momentous controverted ques¬ 
tions which the former left undetermined; enthusiasm, 
mysticism, and that deeper feeling or sentiment wLich 
scarcely attains to the clearness and distinctness of thought, 
and which must ever arise from time to time as results of the 
religious tendency, these Catholicism absorbed into itself; 
controlled them, subjected them to given rule, and rendered 
them subservient to its purposes, in the forms of monastic 
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asceticism. By the Protestants, on the contrary, they were 
repressed, rejected, and condemned. Therefore it was that 
these dispositions, being left to their own guidance, broke 
forth among the Protestants into numerous sects, and sought 
their own partial but uncontrolled paths. 

It resulted from the same cause that literature in general 
had acquired a much higher degree of order and regularity 
on the Catholic side. We may, indeed, affirm that the 
modern classical forms first prevailed in Italy, under the 
auspices of the Church. In Spain also an approach was 
made to them, in as far as the genius of the nation per¬ 
mitted ; a similar process had already commenced in France, 
where, at a later period, the classic form received so complete 
a development, and produced such brilliant results. Mal¬ 
herbe appeared; the first who voluntarily subjected himself 
to rule, and deliberately rejected all license,^ and whose 
opinions, wholly favourable to monarchy and Catholicism, 
acquired increased effect from the epigrammatic precision 
and somewhat prosaic, yet, according to French ideas, easy 
elegance with which he expressed them. Among the Ger¬ 
manic nations, the classical tendency in literature could not, 
at that time, obtain predominance, even on the Catholic 
side; it first affected I.atin poetry only, and even there it 
occasionally wears the look of a parody, despite the dis¬ 
tinguished talent (displayed elsewhere) of the German Baldc, 
in whose works this mannerism may be seen. Whatever was 
written in the German tongue, continued to be the pure 
expression of nature. Much less could this imitation of the 
antique find favour among these nations on the Protestant 
side. Shakspeare had placed the whole purport and spirit 
of romantic literature before the eyes of men, in free, spon¬ 
taneous, and imperishable forms. Antiquity and history 
were to him but as the servants of his genius. From the 
workshop of a German shoemaker ^ there proceeded works 
—obscure—formless and unfathomable,—yet possessing 

^ As regards the intellectual character of Malherbe and his manner 
of writing, new and remarkable additions to the poet’s biography, by 
Racan, may be found in the Memoires, or rather Historiettes of Tallc- 
mant des Reaux, published by Monmerque, 1S34, i. p. 195. 

2 [Hans Sachs. Trs.] 
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irresistible force of attraction, a German depth of feeling, 
and religious contemplation of the world, such as have not 
their equal—unfettered productions of nature. 

But I will not attempt to describe the contrasts presented 
by these opposing worlds of intellect—to do this effectually 
a larger share of attention should have been devoted to the 
writers of the Protestant side. One portion of the subject 
I may be permitted to bring into more prominent notice, 
because this was directly influential on the events before us. 

In Catholicism monarchical tendencies were, at that 
period, fully predominant. Ideas of popular rights, of legi¬ 
timate opposition to princes, of the sovereignty of the people, 
and the legality of regicide, as they had been advocated 
thirty years previously, even by the most zealous Catholics, 
were no longer suited to the time. There was now no 
important opposition of any Catholic population against a 
Protestant sovereign; even James I of England was quietly 
tolerated, and the above-named theories no longer found 
application. The result was already obvious : the religious 
tendency became more closely attached to the dynastic 
principle, and that alliance was further promoted, if I do 
not mistake, by the fact that the princes of the Catholic 
side displayed a certain force and superiority of personal 
character. This may at least be affirmed of Germany. In 
that country, the aged Bishop Julius of Wurzburg was still 
living—the first prelate who had there attempted a thorough 
counter-reformation. The Elector Schweikhard, of Mainz, 
held the office of high chancellor; that prince performed 
his duties with an ability enhanced by his warm and earnest 
interest in them, and thus restored to the office its ancient 
and effective influence.^ Both the other Rhenish electors 
were resolute, active men; by their side stood the manly, 
sagacious, indefatigable Maximilian of Bavaria, an able 

^ Montorio, Relatione cli Germania, 1624: “ Di coslumi gravi, molto 
intento allc cose del governo cosi S2:)iritiiale come temi^orale, molto bene 
afietto verso il servigio di cotesla santa sede, desidcroso del progresso 
della religione, uno de’ primi prelali della Germania.” [Of grave 
manners, deeply intent on the affairs of government as well spiritual as 
temporal, extremely well disposed towards the service of this Holy See, 
anxious for the progress of religion, one of the first prelates of Germany.] 
(App. No. lop.) 
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administrator, full of enlarged and lofty political designs; 
and with him the Archduke Ferdinand, invincible from the 
force of his faith, to which he adhered with all the fervour 
of a powerful spirit. Almost all were pupils of the Jesuits, 
who certainly possessed the faculty of awakening high 
impulses in the minds of their disciples ; all were reformers 
too, in their own manner, and had indeed contributed, by 
earnest labours and religious enthusiasm, to bring about the 
state of things then existing around them. 

The Protestant princes, on the contrary, were rather the 
heirs of other men’s works than founders of their own ; they 
were already of the second or third generation. It was only 
in some few of them that there could be perceived intima¬ 
tions—I know not whether of energy and strength of mind, 
but, without doubt, of ambition and love of movement. 

And, in further contradiction to the tendencies of Catho¬ 
licism, there now appeared among the Protestants an obvious 
inclination towards republicanism, or rather towards freedom 
for the aristocracy. In many places, in France, in Poland, 
and in all the Austrian territories, a powerful nobility, holding 
Protestant opinions, was in open conflict with the Catholic 
ruling authorities. The result that might be attained by 
such a force was clearly exemplified by the republic of the 
Netherlands, which was daily rising into higher prosperity. 
There was, without doubt, much discussion at this time in 
Austria, as regarded emancipation from the rule of the 
reigning family, and the adoption of a government similar 
to that of Switzerland or the Netherlands. The success 
of these efforts promised the only chance for the imperial 
cities of Germany of regaining their ancient importance, and 
they took a lively interest in them. The internal constitu¬ 
tion of the Huguenots was already republican, and w^as indeed 
not unmingled with elements of democracy. These last, 
in the persons of the English Puritans, were already opposing 
themselves to a Protestant sovereign. There still exists 
a little treatise by an imperial ambassador, who was in Paris 
at that time, wherein the attention of the European princes 
is very forcibly directed towards the common danger 
menacing them from the advance of such a spirit.^ 

^ Advis sur les causes des moiivements de TEurope, envoye aux 
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The Catholic world of this period was of one mind and 
faith—classical and monarchical. The Protestant was 
divided—romantic and republican. 

In the year 1617, every thing already betokened the 
approach of a decisive conflict between them. The Catholic 
party appears to have felt itself the superior; it is at all 
events not to be denied that it was the first to take arms. 

An edict was published in France on the 15th of June, 
1617, which had been long demanded by the Catholic 
clergy, but had hitherto been constantly refused by the 
court, from consideration for the power possessed by the 
Huguenots, and in deference to their chiefs. By virtue of 
that decree, the property of the Church in Bearn was to 
•be restored. It was obtained from Luynes ; that minister, 
although the Protestants at first relied on his protection,^ 
having gradually attached himself to the Jesuits and the 
papal party. Already confiding in this disposition of the 
supreme power, the populace had in various quarters risen 
against the Protestants ; sometimes aroused to the attack 
by the sound of the tocsin. The parliaments also took part 
against them. 

The Polish prince Wladislaus once more had recourse 
to arms, in the confident expectation that he should now 
obtain possession of the throne of Moscow. An opinion 
prevailed that designs against Sweden were connected with 
this attempt, and war was immediately resumed between 
Poland and Sweden,'*^ 


roys ct princes pour la conservation cle leurs royaumes et principautes, 
fait par Messir Al. Cunr. baron de Fridembourg, et presente au roy ties 
chrestien par le Comte de Furstemberg, ambassadeiir de I’Empereur. 
Inserted in the blercure Fran9ois, tom. ix. p. 342. 

^ 'I'his appears, with other matters, from a letter of Duplossis- 
Mornay, dated Sauinur, 26th of April, 1617, “sur ce coup de majorite,” 
as he calls the murder of the Marechal d’Ancre.—La Vie de Du Tlessis, 
p. 465. _ 

- Hiiirn, Estli-Lyf-iind Lettliindisebe Geschichte, p. 418: “The 
Swedes knew that the king of Poland had sent his son with a great 
force into Russia, that he might surprise the fortresses which had been 
ceded by the Muscovites to the vSwedos, so that, if his attack succeeded, 
he might then more easily fall upon the kingdom of Sweden ; for he 
was promised aid in that enterprise both by the diet of the states held 
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But by far the most important results were those pre¬ 
paring in the hereditary dominions of Austria. The arch¬ 
dukes had been reconciled, and were now reunited.' With 
the greatness of mind which that house has frequently dis¬ 
played in moments of danger, a general resignation had 
been made to the Archduke Ferdinand of all claims that 
must devolve on them at the death of the Emperor Matthias, 
who had no children; that prince was in fact shortly after¬ 
wards acknowledged as successor to the throne, in Hungary 
and Bohemia. This was indeed only an adjustment and 
compromise of personal claims; it nevertheless involved 
results of important general interest. 

From a zealot so determined as Ferdinand, nothing less 
was to be expected than an immediate attempt to secure 
the absolute supremacy for his own creed in the Austrian 
dominions, and, this accomplished, it was to be supposed 
that he would then labour to turn the collective powers 
of those territories towards the diffusion of the Catholic 
faith. This was a common danger, menacing alike to all 
Protestants, not only in the hereditary dominions of 
Ferdinand or in Germany, but in Europe generally. 

It was from this cause that opposition immediately arose. 
The Protestants, who had set themselves in array against 
the encroachments of Catholicism, were not only prepared 
for resistance—they had courage enough immediately to 
convert the defence into attack. 

The interests of European Protestantism were concen¬ 
trated in the Elector Frederick of the Palatinate; his wife 
was daughter of the king of England, and niece of the king 
of Denmark; Prince Maurice of Orange was his uncle, 
and the Due de Bouillon, chief of the less pacific section 
of the French Huguenots, was his near relation. Frederick 
himself stood at the head of the German union : he was a 
prince of grave character, and had self-command enough to 
abstain from the dissolute habits then prevalent at the 
German courts. He devoted his best efforts to the sedulous 
discharge of his duties as a sovereign, and was most diligent 

in Poland, and by the house of Austria: thus all his thoughts -were 
turned upon this matter more than upon any other thing.” 
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in attending the sittings of his privy council; he was some¬ 
what melancholy^ proud, and full of high thoughts.^ In his 
father’s time there were tables in the dining-hall for coun¬ 
cillors and nobles; these he caused to be removed, and 
would dine with princes or persons of the highest rank only. 
The presentiment of a high political vocation was cherished 
at this court;, innumerable connections, involving far- 
reaching results, were diligently formed, but so long a time 
had elapsed since any serious attempts had been made, that 
no very clear perception existed as to what might be attained, 
or what the future might present; the most daring and 
extravagant projects were thus admitted to discussion. 

Such was the tone prevailing at the court of Heidelberg, ' 
when the Bohemians, urged forward by the consciousness 
of their religious dangers, broke into dissensions with the 
house of Austria. These disputes continually increased in 
violence, until the Bohemians resolved to reject Ferdinand, 
although he had already received their promise, and offered 
their crown to the elector palatine. 

For a moment Frederick hesitated. It was a thing 
never previously known that one German prince should 
desire to wrest from another a crown devolving on him by 
legal right. But all his friends combined to urge him 
onward;—Maurice, who had never cordially agreed to the 
truce with Spain ; the Duke of Bouillon; Christian of An¬ 
halt, whose views extended over the whole arena of European 

^ Relatione di Germania, 1617: “Federico V d’eta di anni 20, di 
mezzana statura, d’aspetto grave, di natura malinconico, di carnaggione 
biiona, uomo di alti pensieri, e rare volte si rallegra, e coll’ appoggio 
deir accasamento fatto con la figliuola del re d’Inghilterra e di altri, 
parenti e confederati aspirarebbe a cose maggiori se segli appresentasse 
occasione a proposito; onde essendo ben conosciiito suo naturale per 
il colonnello di bcomburg gia suo ajo, seppe cosi ben valersene, acco- 
modandosi al suo umore, che mentre visse fu piu d’ogni altro suo con- 
fidente.” [Frederick V, now twenty years old, is of middle height, 
serious aspect, and melancholy disposition ; he has a good constitution, 
is a man of lofty thoughts, and seldom indulges in gaiety. By his 
marriage with the daughter of the English king, and by other con¬ 
nections and associates, he might be led to aim at high things, if a 
convenient occasion should present itself; so that this disposition being 
well known to Colonel Schomberg, formerly his tutor, he profited by it 
with much address, accommodating himself to the prince’s humour, and, 
while he lived, was more his confidant than any other.] 
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politics, who marked all their springs of action, and was 
persuaded that no one would have either power or courage 
to gainsay the arrangement when once accomplished ;—all 
these, his most confidential advisers, pressed his accept¬ 
ance ; unbounded prospects opened before him, ambition, 
religious zeal—all tended to promote his compliance, and 
in the month of August, 1619, he received the Bohemian 
crown. Could he have maintained the position thus assumed, 
how vast must have been the results ! The power of the 
house of Austria in eastern Europe would have been broken, 
the progress of Catholicism limited for ever.^ 

And in all quarters powerful sympathies were already at 
work in his favour. A general movement took place among 
the Huguenots in France. The people of Bearn refused 
obedience to the royal edict mentioned above ; the assembly 
of Loudun espoused their cause; nothing could have been 
more desirable to the queen-mother than to win the support 
of this opposition, so well prepared for war ; Rohan was 
already on her side, and had promised her that his associa'tes 
should follow. 

Amidst the perpetual agitations of the Grisons, the 
Spanish party had once more been dispossessed, and that 
of the Protestants was again in the ascendant. The govern¬ 
ment at Davos received the ambassador from the new king 
of Bohemia with pleasure, and promised to keep the passes 
of the country for ever closed against the Spaniards. 

And we must not fail to remark that these movements 
were accompanied by the display of republican tendencies. 
Not only did the Bohemian estates maintain, with regard to 
the king they had chosen, a natural independence, but 
attempts were made to imitate them in all the hereditary 
dominions of Austria. The imperial cities of Germany 
conceived new hopes, and it was in fact from these last that 
Frederick received the most ample supplies of money for 
his enterprise. 


But it was this very union of motives—this double point 

^ The connection of these events was felt by contemporaries, although 
it was no more regarded in later times,—Jb'iirstl. Anhaltische Geh. 
Canzlei, Fortsetzung, p. 67. 
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of view of religion and policy—that now united the Catholic 
princes also in efforts more than ever earnest and active. 

Maximilian of Bavaria formed the most intimate alliance 
with Ferdinand, who had the good fortune to be chosen at 
that moment emperor of Germany; the king of Spain pre¬ 
pared his arms for affording effectual aid, and Pope Paul V 
allowed himself to be prevailed on to contribute consider¬ 
able and very welcome pecuniary supplies. 

As the winds at times veer suddenly round, in the stormy 
seasons of the year, so did the stream of fortune and success 
now suddenly flow in an altered direction. 

The Catholics succeeded in gaining over one of the 
most powerful Protestant princes to their side : this was the 
elector of Saxony, who, being a Lutheran, felt a cordial 
hatred for every movement proceeding from Calvinism. 

This circumstance alone sufficed to inspire them with a 
certain hope of victory. A single battle—that of the White 
Hill, fought on the 8th of November, 1620—put an end 
to the power of the Palatine Frederick, and ruined all his 
designs. 

For even the Union did not support its chief with the 
energy and efliciency required by the occasion. A very 
probable cause for this may have been, that the republican 
tendencies in action may have seemed perilous to the con¬ 
federate princes,—they had no wish to see the Hollanders 
on the Rhine, feeling too much afraid of the analogies that 
might be suggested by their constitution to the people of 
Germany. The Catholics achieved an immediate predomi¬ 
nance in Southern Germany also. The Upper Palatinate 
was invaded by the Bavarians, the Lower Palatinate by 
the Spaniards; and in April, 1621, the Union was dis¬ 
solved. All who had taken arms for, or acted in favour 
of, Frederick, were driven from the country or utterly 
ruined. From a moment of the most imminent peril, the 
Catholic principle passed immediately to unquestioned 
omnipotence throughout Upper Germany and in all the 
Austrian provinces. 

In France, also, a decisive movement was meanwhile 
achieved, after an important advantage gained by the royal 
power over the court factions opposing it, and the party of 
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the queen-mother^ with whom it is certain that the Huguenots 
then stood in close connection^ The papal nuncio insisted 
that the favourable moment should be seized on for a general 
attack on the Protestants; he would not hear a word of 
delay, believing that in France what was once put olf was 
never effected at allhe forced Luynes and the king into 
his own views. The old factions of Beaumont and Gram- 
mont still existed in Bearn, where they had been at constant 
feud for centuries. Their discords afforded opportunity for 
the king’s unopposed advance into the country, where he 
disbanded its military force, annulled its constitution, and 
restored the supremacy of the Catholic church. It is true 
that the Protestants in other parts of France now took 
measures for assisting their brethren in the faith, but in the 
year 1621 they were defeated in all quarters. 

There was at the same time a leader in the Valtelline, 
Giacopo Robustelli, who had gathered about him certain 
Catholics, exiles from the country, wuth outlaws from the 
Milanese and Venetian territories, and who now determined 
to put an end to the domination of the Grisons, whose Pro¬ 
testant rule was felt to be particularly oppressive in those 
districts. A Capuchin monk brought the flames of religious 
flmaticism to excite still further this already bloodthirsty 
band; and on the night of July 19, 1620, they poured down 
upon Tirano. At the dawn of day they rang the church 
bells, and, when the Protestants rushed out of their dwell¬ 
ings on hearing that sound, they were fallen upon, over¬ 
powered and massacred, one and all. And as in Tirano, 
so these bandits proceeded throughout the whole valley. 
The people of the Grisons vainly descended from their high 
mountains in the hope of regaining their lost sovereignty; 
they were defeated at every attempt. In 1621, the Aus¬ 
trians from the Tyrol, and the Spaniards from Milan, pressed 
into the very centre of the Grisons. “ The wild mountains 
resounded with the shrieks of the murdered, and w^ere fear¬ 
fully lighted up by the flames of their solitary dwellings.” The 
passes and the whole country were occupied by the invaders. 

^ Even Benoist says, ii. 291 : “Les reformes n’auroient attendu que 
les premiers succes pour sc ranger au memo parti (de la reine).’’, 

- Siri, Memorie recondite, tom. v. p. 148. 
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By this great and vigorous advance, all the hopes of the 
Catholics were aroused. 

The papal court represented to the Spanish sovereign 
that the people of the Netherlands were divided, and now 
without allies, so that no more favourable occasion could 
occur for renewing the war against these incorrigible rebels/ 
The Spaniards were convinced by these arguments. On 
the 25th of March, 1621, the chancellor of Brabant, Peter 
Peckius, appeared at the Hague, and instead of proposing 
a renewal of the truce, which expired at that time, he pro¬ 
posed the recognition of the legitimate princes.- The 
States-general declared this suggestion to be unjust and 
unexpected, nay, inhuman. Hostilities thereupon recom¬ 
menced : and here, also, the Spaniards had at first the 
advantage. They took Jiilich from the Netherlands—an 
acquisition by which their undertakings on the Rhine were 
successfully closed; and they occupied the whole of the left 
bank of the Rhine, from Emmerich to Strassburg. 

These repeated victories,—concurring, as they did in 
time—gained on so many different points, and brought 
about by means so diversiSed,—are yet, when viewed in 
the light cast on them by the general state of Europe, but 
varied expressions of one and the same triumph. Let us 
now consider the point of most importance to us—the uses, 
namely, to which these successes were made subservient. 


2. GREGORY XV 

While engaged in the procession appointed for the cele¬ 
bration of the battle of the White Hill, Paul V was struck 
by apoplexy. A second stroke followed shortly afterwards, 
from the effects of which he died—28th January, 1621. 

^ Instruttione a Sangro: “La onde S. non puo voltare le 
sue forze in miglior tempo ovvero 023portimita.” [There, where his 
majesty could not direct his forces at a better time, or with more inviting 
opportunity.] (A2Dp. No. 97.) 

* Literally, his 23roposal was for a union, “sub agnitione domi- 
norum principumque legitimorum.” Both the proposal and reply are 
to be found in Lconis ab Aizema, Historia Tractatuum Pacis Belgicae, 
jip. 2 and 4. 
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The new election was effected, on the whole, in the 
manner of those preceding. Paul V had reigned so long, 
that the whole College of Cardinals had been nearly renewed 
under his auspices; thus the greater part of the cardinals 
were dependants of his nephew, Cardinal Borghese. Ac¬ 
cordingly, after some hesitation, he found a man with regard 
to whom all his adherents agreed,—this was Alessandro 
Ludovisio of Bologna, who was forthwith elected (Feb. 9, 
1621), and took the name of Gregory XV. 

He was a small phlegmatic man, who had previously 
acquired repute for his dexterity in negotiation, and for the 
art he possessed of proceeding silently, and by impercep¬ 
tible advances, to the attainment of all his purposes.^ He 
was, however, already bent with age at his accession, 
exceedingly feeble^ and in a bad state of health. 

What, then, could be expected in the contest now pro¬ 
ceeding, and which affected the whole world, from a pontiff 
to whom his counsellors and servants could sometimes not 
venture to communicate important affairs, lest they should 
give the last shock to his frail existence?'^ 

But there stood by the side of the dying pontiff a young 
man, twenty-five years old only, his nephew Ludovico Ludo¬ 
visio, who at once took possession of the papal power, and 
displayed a talent and boldness fully commensurate to the 
demands of the period. 

Ludovico Ludovisio was magnificent and brilliant; he did 
not neglect occasions for amassing wealth, for securing 
advantageous family alliances, and for advancing and favour¬ 
ing his friends; he desired to enjoy life, but he suffered 
others to enjoy it also; above all, he permitted nothing to 
interfere with his regard for the higher interests of the Church. 
His enemies themselves admitted the truth and extent of 
his talents for business, his peculiar sagacity, and power of 
discrimination. From the most embarrassing perplexities, 

^ Relatione di IV Ambasciatori, 1621 : “di pelo die avvicinasi al 
biondo. La natura sua e sempre conosciuta pladda e flemmatica, 
lonlana dall’ imbarraciarsi in rotture, amidssimo d’andare in negotio 
destreggiando et avanzando li propri fini.'’ (App. No. 94.) 

® Rainier Zeno, Relatione di Roma, 1623 : aggiungendosi all’ eta 
cadente una fiaccbissima complessione in nn corpiccivolo stcnuato e mal 
affetto,-’ (App, No. 103.) 
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the quick discernment and ready tact of Ludovico found a 
satisfactory issue : he was endowed with the calm courage 
and cool presence of mind by which possible contingencies 
are descried through the dim obscurity of the future, and 
which enable their possessor to steer his course steadily 
towards the object desiredd Had he not been restrained 
by the feebleness of his uncle, which made it certain that 
his power could not have long- duration, no considerations 
of expediency, or the world’s opinion, would ever have been 
suffered to fetter his actions. 

It was a fact of infinite moment, that the nephew, as well 
as the pope, was possessed by the idea that the salvation of 
the world must be sought in the extension of the Catholic 
faith. Cardinal Ludovisio was a pupil of the Jesuits, and 
their steady patron. The church of St. Ignatius in Rome 
was in great part erected at his cost. He laid the utmost 
stress on the office of protector of the Capuchins, which he 
held, declaring that he considered it the most important 
patronage in his possession. He was devoted with deep 
and warm predilection to the most rigid forms and order of 
Roman opinions.^ 

But if we wish to form a general conception of the 
spirit of the new government, we need only remember that 
it was Gregory XV in whose pontificate the Propaganda was 
established, and under whom the founders of the Jesuits, 
Ignatius and Xavier, were advanced to the calendar of 
saints. 

The origin of the Propaganda is, however, properly to be 
sought in an edict of Gregory XIII, by which the direction 
of eastern missions was confided to a certain number of 
cardinals, who were commanded to promote the printing of 

^ Rainier Zeno: ‘‘E d’ingegno vivacissimo : I’ha dimostratonel suo 
governo per I’abondanza dei partiti che in ogni grave trattatione gli 
suggerivano suoi spirit! nati per comandare, i quali se bene in mold 
pani aberravano dell’ uopo della bona politica, nondimeno I’intrepi- 
dezza, con la quale si mostrava pronto ad abl^racciare ogni ripiego 
appreso da lui per buono, poco curandosi di consigli di chi gli haveria 
potato esser maestro, davano a credere che la sua natura sdegnava iina 
privata conditione.” 

- Giunti, Vita e Fatti di Ludovico Ludovisi, MS, See Appendix, 
No. 95. 
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catechisms in the less known tongues.^ But the institution 
was not firmly established; it was unprovided with the 
requisite means, and was by no means comprehensive in its 
views. At the time ^ve now speak of, there flourished in 
Rome a great preacher, called Girolamo da Narni, who had 
gained universal admiration by a life that had procured him 
the reputation of a saint. In the pulpit he displayed a ful¬ 
ness of thought, a correctness of expression, and a majesty 
of delivery, that delighted all hearers. On coming from one 
of his sermons, Bellarmine once said, that he thought one of 
St. Augustine’s three wishes had just been granted to himself 
—that, namely, of hearing the preaching of St. Paul. Car¬ 
dinal Ludovisio also was in close intimacy with Girolamo, 
and defrayed the cost of printing his sermons. It was by 
this Capuchin that the idea \vas now first conceived of ex¬ 
tending the above-named institution.^ At his suggestion, a 
Congregation was established in all due form, and by this 
body, regular meetings were to be held for the guidance and 
conduct of missions in every part of the world. The mem¬ 
bers were to assemble at least once in every month, in 
presence of the pope himself. The first funds were advanced 
by Gregory; his nephew contributed from his private 
property; and since this institution was in fact adapted to 
a want, the pressure of which was then felt, it daily advanced 
in prosperity and splendour. Who does not know the ser¬ 
vices performed by the Propaganda for the diffusion of 
philological studies ? And not this only ;—the institution 
has generally laboured (in its earliest years, most success¬ 
fully, perhaps) to fulfil its vocation in a liberal and noble 
spirit. 

Similar views were prevalent in the canonization of the 
two Jesuits. “At the time,” says the bull, “when new 
worlds had been discovered, and when Luther had arisen in 
the old world to assail the Catholic church, the soul of 


^ Cocquelines, Praefatio ad Maffci Annales Gregorii XIII, p. v. 

- Fr. Microthei Epitome Historica rerum Franciscanarum, dsic., p. 
362: “ Piiblicis suasionibus et consiliis privatis ” Fra Girolamo had 
prevailed upon the pope. Compare Cerri, Etat present de I’Eglise 
komaine, p. 289. There, also, a circumstantial description may be 
seen of this institution and of the increase of its wealth. 
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Ignatius Loyola was moved to establish a society, which 
should devote itself especially to the conversion of the 
heathen, and to the reclaiming of heretics; but, above all 
other members of that society, Francis Xavier proved him¬ 
self most worthy to be called the Apostle of the newly- 
discovered nations. For these services, both are now 
received into the catalogue of saints. Churches and altars, 
where man presents his sacrifice to God, shall now be 
consecrated to them.” ^ 

And now, proceeding in the spirit revealed in these 
documents and represented by these acts, the new govern¬ 
ment took instant measures for completing the victories 
achieved by the Catholic arms, by labouring to secure their 
being followed by conversions to the Catholic faith, and for 
justifying as well as confirming the conquests of Catholicism, 
by the re-establishment of religion. “All our thoughts,” 
says one of the earliest instructions of Gregory XV, “ must 
be directed towards the means of deriving the utmost pos¬ 
sible advantage from the fortunate revulsion of affairs, and 
the victorious condition of things : ”—a purpose that was 
fulfilled with the most brilliant success. 


UNIVERSAL EXTENSION OF 
CATHOLICISM 

3. BOHEMIA AND THE HEREDITARY DOMINIONS 
OF AUSTRIA 

The attention of the papal powTr was first directed to 
the rising fortunes of the Catholic faith in the provinces of 
Austria. 

The subsidies hitherto paid to the emperor were doubled 
by Gregory XV, who further promised him an additional 
gift of no inconsiderable amount,-—although, as he said, he 

^ Cocquelines, Bullarium, v. 131, 137. 

^ From 20,000 gulden he raised the subsidy to 20,000 scudi: the 
gift was 200,000 scudi. He woulfl hfive liked to have regiments 
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scarcely reserved to himself sufficient to live on; he exhorted 
him, at the same time, to lose not a moment in following 
up his victory, by earnest efforts for the restoration of the 
Catholic religion^ It was only by this restoration that he 
could fittingly return thanks to God for the victory. He 
assumes, as a first principle, that, by their rebellion, the 
nations had entailed on themselves the necessity of a 
vigorous control, and must be compelled by force to depart 
from their ungodly proceedings. 

The nuncio despatched to the emperor by Gregory XV 
was that Carlo Caraffa so well known to German history. 
Two reports from this nuncio still exist, the one printed, 
the other in MS. ; from these we are enabled to ascertain 
with certainty the kind of measures adopted by Caraffa for 
the attainment of the objects thus pressed on his attention. 

In Bohemia, where his exertions were first made, his 
earliest care was to secure the removal of Protestant 
preachers and schoolmasters, “ who were guilty of treasons 
and offences against the divine and human majesty.’' 

He found this no easy task ; the members of the imperial 
government in Prague considered it as yet too dangerous. 
It was not until the 13th of December, 1621—when Mans- 
feld had been driven out of the Upper Palatinate, when all 
peril had ceased, and when some regiments, enrolled at the 
nuncio’s request, had entered Prague—that these measures 
were ventured on; but even then they spared the two 
Lutheran preachers, from deference to the elector of 
Saxony. The nuncio, representing a principle that acknow¬ 
ledges no respect of persons, would not hear of this; he 
complained that the whole nation clung to these men; that 
a Catholic priest could find nothing to do, and was unable 

maintained with this money, and wished them to be placed under the 
papal authority. 

^ Instruttione al Vescovo d’Aversa, 12 Apr. 1621: ''Non e tempo 
di indugi ne di coperti andamenti.’’ [This is no time for delays or for 
covert attempts.] Bucquoi, in particular, was considered at Rome to 
be much too deliberate : “ Laprestezza apportarebbe il rimedio di tanti 
mali, se dal conte di Bucquoi per altro valoroso capitano ella si potessc 
sperare.” [Prompt measures would be the remedy for so many evils, if 
they could be hoped for from Count Bucquoi, who is otherwise a valiant 
captain,] (App. No. 96.) 
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to procure a subsistence.^ In October, 1622, he at length 
prevailed, and the Lutheran preachers also were banished. 
It appeared, for a moment, that the fears of the government 
councillors would be justified; the elector of Saxony issued 
a threatening letter, and on the most important questions 
assumed an extremely hostile attitude. The emperor him¬ 
self once told the nuncio that matters had been decided 
much too hastily, and it would have been better to wait a 
more favourable opportunity.- The means for maintaining 
Ferdinand steadfast to his purpose were, nevertheless, well 
known and used. The old bishop of Wurzburg represented 
to him that “ a glorious emperor ought not to shrink before 
dangers, and it would be much better for him to fall into the 
power of men than into the hands of the living God.” The 
emperor yielded, and Caraffa had the further triumph of 
seeing the elector of Saxony submit to the banishment of 
the preachers, and desist from his opposition. 

In this manner the way was prepared. To the places of 
the Protestant preachers succeeded Dominican, Augustinian, 
and Carmelite friars, for as yet there was a sensible dearth 
of secular clergy; a whole colony of Franciscans arrived 
from Gnesen. The Jesuits did not suffer themselves to be 
vainly wished for; when directions from the Propaganda 
arrived, requiring them to undertake the duties of parish 
priests, it was found that they had already done so.^ 

And now the only question that could remain was, 
whether it might not be permitted that the national Utraquist 

^ Caraffa, Ragguaglio, MS. : “ Conducevano in dispcralione i paro- 
clii caltolici per vedersi da essi (Luterani) Icvarsi ogni emoliimento.” 
But the printed Commentarii present a more plausible cause of dis¬ 
satisfaction : Quamdiu illi hacrebant, tamdiu adhuc sperabant sectarii 
S. majestatem concessurum aliquando liberam facultatem ” (p. 130). 

- Caraffa, Ragguaglio : ‘‘Sua Maesta mi si dimostrd con questo di 
qualclie pensierc, cd usci a dirmi chc si haveva havuta troppa prescia 
e che saria stato meglio cacciare quei predicanti in altro tempo, dopo 
die si fosse tenuto il convento in Ratisbona. A 1 die io replicai che Sua 
Maesta poteva havere piii tosto errato nella tardanza che nella fretta 
circa questo fatto, poidie se il Sassone fosse venuto al convento, di che 
non ammettono die egli havesse avuta niai la volonta, si sapeva per 
ognuno che liavcrebbe domandato a S. che a sua contemplazione 
permettesse in Praga I’esercizio Luterano che gia vi era.” 

^ Cordara, Historia Societatis Jesu, tom. vi, lib. vii. p. 38, 
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ritual should be at least partially retained in the forms 
assigned to it by the council of Basle. The council and 
the governor himself, Prince Lichtenstein, were in favour 
of its being retained.^ They permitted the communion to 
be solemnized once more Avith both the elements on Holy 
Thursday, in the year 162?; and voices were already 
heard among the people, crying out that this ancient usage 
of their fathers should not be interrupted, and that their 
privileges should not be wrested from them. But by no 
argument could the nuncio be prevailed on to consent: 
he was inflexibly determined to maintain all the views of 
the Curia, knowing Avell that the emperor would at length 
be brought to approve his decision. And he did in fact 
succeed in obtaining from him a declaration that his tem¬ 
poral government bad not the right to interfere in religious 
affairs. Mass was hereupon everywhere celebrated in the 
Roman ritual exclusively in Latin, Avith the use of holy Avater 
and the invocation of saints. The sacrament under botli 
forms Avas no longer to be thought of; those Avho ventured 
to defend that celebration most boldly, were thrown into 
prison; and finally, the symbol of Utraquism, the great 
chalice Avith the sword, at that time displayed in the Teyn 
church, the sight of which AA^ould have kept alive old recol¬ 
lections, Avas taken doAvn. On the 6th of July, a day Avhich 
had previously ahvays been held sacred in memory of John 
Huss, the churches were kept carefully closed. 

To this rigorous enforcement of Romanist dogmas and 
usages, the government lent the aid of political measures. 
A large part of the landed property of the country was 
thrown by confiscation into the hands of Catholics, and the 
acquisition of land by Protestants was rendered almost im¬ 
possible.- The council AA^as changed in all the royal cities; 
no member Avould have been tolerated whose Catholicism 

^ According to the opinions hitherto prevailing, in Senkenberg, for 
example, Fortsetzung der Haberlinschen Reichshistorie, voi. xxv. p. 
1^6, note k, we should believe the contrary of Lichtenstein ; this would, 
nevertheless, be wrong, as is manifest from Caraffa. The nuncio, on 
the contrary, received support from Plateis. 

^ Caraffa: “con ordine che non si potessero inscrirc ncllc tavole 
del regno, il che apportb indicibile giovamento alia riforma per tutto 
quel tempo.” 
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was in the slightest degree suspected; the rebels were par¬ 
doned on the instant of their conversion; but the refractory 
—those who could not be persuaded, and refused to yield 
to the admonitions of the clergy—had soldiers quartered 
in their houses, “to the end,” as the nuncio declares in 
express terms, “that their vexations might enlighten their 
understanding. 

The effect produced by this combined application of 
force and exhortation was unexpected, even to the nuncio. 
He was amazed at the numbers attending the churches in 
Prague, frequently not less on Sunday mornings than from 
two to three thousand persons, and at their humble, devout, 
and to all outward appearance, Catholic deportment. He 
accounts for this by supposing that Catholic recollections 
had never been wholly extinguished in the country, as might 
be seen from the fact that even the consort of King 
Frederick had not been permitted to remove the great crucifix 
from the bridge; the real cause unquestionably was, that 
Protestant convictions never had in fact penetrated the 
masses of the population. The conversions proceeded un¬ 
remittingly; in the year 1624, the Jesuits alone profess 
to have recovered sixteen thousand souls to the Catholic 
church.^ In Tabor, where Protestantism seemed to have ex¬ 
clusive possession, fifty families passed over to the Catholic 
church at Easter, 1622; and all the remaining part of the 
population at Easter, 1624. course of time Bohemia 
became entirely Catholic. 

And as matters had gone in Bohemia so did they now 
proceed in Moravia; the end was indeed attained with 
more facility in the latter country, where Cardinal Dietrich- 
stein, being at the same time bishop of Olmiitz and governor 
of the province, brought both the spiritual and temporal 
powers to bear with all their forces combined on the point 
to be gained. There was, however, one difficulty peculiar 

^ ‘ ‘ Accio il travaglio desse loro senso ed intelletto.” The same thing 
is also repeated in the printed work : “ Cognitumque fuit solam vexati- 
onem posse Bohemis intellectum praebere.” 

- Caraffa: “ Messovi un sacerdote cattolico di molta dottrina e poi 
facendosi missioni di alcuni padri Gesuiti.’^ [A Catholic priest of great 
ability was placed there, and afterwards missions of the Jesuit fathers 
were sent thither.] 
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to that country to be overcome. The nobles would not 
permit themselves to be deprived of the Moravian Brethren, 
whose services, whether domestic or agricultural, w^ere in¬ 
valuable, and whose settlements were the most prosperous 
districts in the country.^ They found advocates even in 
the emperor’s privy council; the nuncio and the principle 
he represented were nevertheless victorious in this case also; 
nearly 15,000 of the Moravians were expatriated. 

In the district of Glatz, the Protestant banners had once 
more been led to victory by the young Count Thurn, but 
the Poles advanced in aid of the Imperialists; the country 
was then overmatched, the town also was captured, and the 
Catholic worship restored with the usual severities. Not 


^ Caraffa, Ragguaglio: “ Essenclo essi tenuti huomini d’inclustria e 
d’integrita venivano impiegati nella custodia de’ terreni, delle case, 
delle cantine e de’ molini, oltre die lavorando eccellentemente in alcuni 
niestieri erano divenuti ricchi e contribuivano gran parte del loro gua- 
dagno a’ signori dc’ luoghi ne’ quali habitavano, sebbcne da qualche 
tempo indielro havevano cominciato a corrompersi, essendo entrata tra 
di loro I’anibizione e I’avarizia con qualche parte di lusso per comodith. 
della vita. Costoro si erano sempre andati augumentando in Moravia, 
perciocche oltre a quelli che seducevano nella provincia e ne’ luoghi 
convicini, havevano corrispondenza per tutti li luoghi della Germania, 
di dove ricorrevano alia loro fratellanza tutti quelli che per debito o 
poverty disperavano potersi sostentarc, e specialmente veniva ad essi 
gran numero di poveri Grisoni e di Svevia, lasciandosi rapire da quel 
nome di fratellanza e sicurta di havere sempre del pane, die in casa 
loro diffidavano potersi col proprio sudore guadagnare; onde si sono 
avvanzati alle volte sino al numero di centoiiiila.” [These being con¬ 
sidered men of industry and integrity, were employed in the care of 
estates, houses, wine-cellars,, and mills, besides which they were ex¬ 
cellent workmen in various handicrafts, and, becoming rich, they 
contributed a large part of their gains to the nobles of the places where 
they dwelt; although, for some time previously, they had begun to get 
corrupted, ambition and avarice creeping in among them, with some 
degree of luxury in their habits of life. These people have continually 
increased in Moravia ; because, in addition to those whom they win 
over to join them in the province and places round, they maintain a 
correspondence with all parts of Germany, whence there flock to this 
brotherhood all those who despair of gaining a living for themselves ; 
there come to them, besides, great numbers from Suabia and the 
Grisons, poor creatures who suffer themselves to be allured by that 
name of “fraternity,” and by the certainty of always having bread, 
which they doubt of being able to gain at home and by their own 
labour ; so that, at times, these Moravians have amounted to 100,000,] 
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less than sixty preachers were driven from the land; they 
were followed by no inconsiderable portion of their people, 
whose property instantly was confiscated. The mass of 
the population returned to Catholicism.^ Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the often-repeated, and as often unsuccessful 
attempts to restore the Catholic faith in Austria Proper, were 
once more renewed, and were at length followed by decided 
success.^ First, the preachers who had been accused of 
rebellion were banished, and then all Protestant preachers 
whatever. Furnished with a small sum for their journey, 
the unfortunate people slowly proceeded up the Danube, 
followed by the taunting cry of “ Where now is your strong 
tower ? ” ^ The emperor declared explicitly to the estates of 
the country, that he “ reserved to himself and his posterity 
the absolute and undivided disposal of all things pertaining 
to religion.” In October, 1624, a commission appeared, by 
which a certain period was appointed, within which all were 
required to profess themselves of the Catholic faith or to 
depart from the land. To the nobles only was some 
momentary indulgence shewn. 

In Hungary these violent proceedings were not possible, 
though that country was also conquered. A change was 
nevertheless brought about here also, by the force of events, 
the favour of government, and above all by the exertions 
of the Archbishop Pdzmdny. This prelate was gifted with 
extraordinary talent as a wuiter of the mother tongue: his 


^ Kogler’s Chronik von Glalz, i. 3, 92. See also, for the forcible 
conversions in the rest of Silesia, Wiittke, Friedrichs II Besitzer- 
greifung, ii. 23 ff. 

^ This had been the first thought of the emperor, even before the 
battle of Prague, when Maximilian first entered the territory of 
Upper Austria. He enforced on the latter the necessity of displacing 
the preachers without delay, “ that the pipers might be sent away and 
the dance ended.” His letter is in Breier’s Continuation of Wolfs 
Maximilian, iv. 414. In the year 1624, the Jesuits got the university 
of Vienna completely into their hands. “ Imperator societatem aca- 
demiae intexuit et in unum quasi corpus condavit, data illi amplissima 
pQtestate docendi literas humaniores, linguam latinam, graecam, he- 
braicam, philosophiam denique omnem ac theologiam.” Monitum ad 
Statut. Acad. Vindob. recentiora. Kollar, Annal. ii. p. 2S2. 

^ [“ Wo ist nun euere feste Burg?”—an allusion to Luther’s hymn 
beginning “ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.”— Trs.] 
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book, entitled “ Kalauz,” ^ full of spirit and learning, was 
found by his countrymen to be irresistible. He was en¬ 
dowed with the gift of eloquence also, and is said to have 
persuaded no less than fifty families to abjure Protestantism 
by his own personal' exhortations ; names such as Zrinyi, 
Forgacz, Erdody, Balassa, Jakusith, Homonay, and Adam 
Thurzo are found among them; Count Adam Zrinyi alone 
expelled twenty Protestant pastors, and placed Catholic 
priests in their stead. Under these influences the political 
affairs of Hungary also took an altered direction. At the 
diet of 1625, the Catholic and Austrian party had the 
majority. One of the converted nobles, an Esterhazy, 
whom the court desired to see appointed, was nominated 
palatine. 

But we must here at once remark the difference existing 
between Hungary and other parts of the Austrian dominions. 
The conversions in Hungary were very much more volun¬ 
tary than they had been in other portions of the empire. 
The magnates resigned none of their rights by conforming 
to Catholicism; they may rather be said to have acquired 
increased privileges. In the Austrian Bohemian territories, 
on the contrary, the entire force of the estates, their energy, 
and their independence, had all been thrown into the forms 
of Protestantism. Their conversion was compulsory, if not 
in each individual case, yet certainly as a whole; with the 
reinstatement of Catholicism, the unlimited and absolute 
power of the government was established there also. 


4. THE EMPIRE-TRANSFER OF THE ELECTORATE 

We know that the progress of Catholic restoration in 
Germany was much more decided than in the hereditary 
dominions of Austria. The recent events had, nevertheless, 
an immeasurable effect even there. 

The counter-reformation at once received an increased 
impetus, and found a new field of action. 

^ Hodoegns, Igazsagra vezAld Kalauz. Presb. 1613, 1623. 
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When Maximilian had taken possession of the Upper 
Palatinate, he permitted no time to be lost before changing 
its religion. He divided the country into twenty stations, 
in which fifty Jesuits immediately commenced their labours. 
The churches were transferred to them by force. The exer¬ 
cise of the Protestant worship 'was universally prohibited, 
and in proportion as it became probable that the country 
would continue annexed to Bavaria, did the disposition of 
the inhabitants increase towards the Catholic religion.^ 

Even the Lower Palatinate was now regarded by the 
conquerors as entirely their own. Maximilian even pre¬ 
sented the library of Heidelberg to the pope. Nay—to 
say a word in passing on this subject—the conquest had 
not yet been attempted, when the pope requested that 
gift from the duke by means of his nuncio at Cologne, 
Montorio; and Maximilian promised it with his usual 
alacrity. At the first intelligence of the capture of Heidel¬ 
berg, the nuQcio availed himself of the right thus obtained. 
He had been told that the MSS. more particularly, were 
of inestimable value, and forwarded an especial request to 
Tilly that they might be protected from injury at the plunder 
of the ciiy.“ The pope then commissioned Doctor Leone 
Allacci, scriptor of the Vatican, to proceed at once to Ger¬ 
many and take the books into his possession. Gregory XV 
considered this affair as a matter of very high consequence : 
he declared it to be one of the most fortunate events of his 
pontificate, and one that must needs be highly beneficial to 
the sciences as well as to the advantage of the Church and 
the honour of the Ploly See. It would also be very glorious 
to the Bavarian name, he affirmed, that so precious a booty 
should be preserved as an eternal remembrance in the 
-world’s great theatre—Rome.'^ 

Here also the duke displayed his indefatigable zeal for 

1 Kropff, Historia Sociclatis Jesu in Germania superiori, tom. iv. 

p. 2JI. 

- Relatione cli M''. Montorio ritornato nunzio di Colonia, 1624. The 
passage is given in the Appendix, No. 109. 

^ ‘ ‘ Che cosi pretioso spoglio e cosl nobil trofeo si conscrvi a pcr- 
petua memoria in questo tcatro del mondo.” Instriittione al dottore 
Leon Allatio per andare in Germania per la librcria del Palalino, In 
the Appendix we will examine its authenticity. See No. loi. 
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reform. He greatly exceeded even the Spaniards, who were 
yet most certainly not indifferent to Catholicism.^ The 
nuncio was enraptured at the sight of mass performed and 
conversions taking place in Heidelberg, ‘‘whence the rule 
and guide of Calvinism, the notorious catechism, had 
proceeded.”* 

The Elector Schweikhard was, meanwhile, reforming the 
Bergstrasse, of which he had taken possession. The Mar¬ 
grave Wilhelm was pursuing a similar course in Upper 
Baden, as he had expressly promised the nuncio, Caraffa, 
to do ^ in the event of its being adjudged to him, as it now 
was after long litigation, although his origin, far from being 
equal to so high a claim, was scarcely legitimate. 

Even in countries not immediately affected by the poli¬ 
tical events of the period, the former efforts for the restora¬ 
tion of Catholicism were continued with renewed zeal. In 
Bamberg,2 in Fulda, on the Eichsfeld, and in Paderborn, 
where Catholics had been twice appointed in succession to 
the episcopal see, these efforts were most successful; but 
more particularly so in the see of Munster, where Meppen, 
Vechta, Halteren, and many other districts, were rendered 
wholly Catholic in the year 1624. Archbishop Ferdinand 
established missions in nearly all the towns, and founded a 
Jesuits’ college in Coesfeld,"^ “for the revival and recovery 


^ Montorioi Bcnche nelle terre che occupano i Spagniioli non 5^1 
camini con quel fervore con quale si camina in quelle die occupa il 
Luca di Bavicra alia conversione de’ popoli. 

- Caraffa, Germania restaurata, p. 129. 

^ Particularly by Johann Georg Fuchs of Dornheim, by whom 
twenty-three knights’ parishes were regained to Catholicism.—Jiick, 
Geschichte von Bamberg, ii. 120. 

* A letter from one of his assistants, Job. Drachter, dean of Dlilmen, 
has a peculiarly strange sound : “ ungern hab ich J. Ch. D. eine grosse 
Anzhall der hirnlosen Schaifen iiberschreiben willen, imd inich uf die 
heutige Stunde noch lieber bearbeitet noch alle mit einander mit swe- 
bender Furcht in den rechten Schaifstall hineinzujagen, wie dann och 
Balthasar Bilderbeck und Caspar Karl mit zwen Fiissen schon hinein- 
gestiegen.” [I have been unwilling to refer to your illustrious lordship 
any great number of these brainless sheep, and have laboured, up to 
the present time, rather myself to drive the whole flock in their panic 
and perplexity towards the right fold, into which Balthasar Bilderbeck 
and Caspar Karl have already made a leap with closed feet, and have 
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of the most ancient Catholic religion, by many treated with 
indifference.” Even up to Halberstadt and Magdeburg we 
find Jesuit missionaries. In Altona they settled themselves 
for a certain time to learn the language, intending then to 
proceed from that place to Denmark and Norway. 

We see how violently the doctrines of Catholicism were 
poured from Upper into Lower Germany, from the south to 
the north. Meanwhile attempts were made to obtain a new 
position for interposing still more effectually in the general 
affairs of the empire. 

Ferdinand II had promised Maximilian of Bavaria, on 
the conclusion of their alliance, that in the event of success 
he would make over the Palatine electorate to the duke.^ 

The principal consideration by which the Catholic party 
were influenced on this occasion, and the light in which 
they viewed this transfer, cannot possibly be questioned. 
The majority possessed by that party in the council of 
princes, had been hitherto counterbalanced by the equality 
of votes which the Protestants held in the electoral college; 
by the transfer of the Palatinate, this restraint would be 
done away with for ever.“ 

The papal court had from time immemorial been closely 
allied wdth the duchy of Bavaria, and on this occasion Pope 
Gregory made the interests of Maximilian most completely 
his own. 


jumped in.] Compare generally the documents in Niesert, Milnstersche 
Urkundensammlung, i. p. 402. 

^ Letter of the emperor to Balthasar de Zuniga, 15 Oct. 1621,printed 
by Sattler, Wlirtemberg. Geschichte, vi. p. 162. 

- Instruttione a h'L, Sacchetti nuntio in Spagna, describes the 
restoration of the Palatinate to its rightful owner, as “ irreparabile 
perdita della reputazione di questo fatto e della chiesa cattolica, se il 
papa ci avesse condisceso, con indicibil danno della religione cattolica 
e dell’ imperio, che tanti e tanti anni hanno bramato, senza poterlo 
sapere, non che ottenere, il quarto elettor cattolico in servitio ancora 
del sangiie Austriaco ” [an irreparable diminution of the credit of the 
late achievement, and loss to the Catholic church ; if the pope should 
accede to this resolution, it would be to the unspeakable injury of the 
Catholic religion and the empire, which has longed for so many a year 
to have the fourth election also in the interest of the blood of Austria, 
without being able to demise any possibility of bringing it about.] 
(App. No. 105.) 
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He caused the king of Spain to be earnestly exhorted 
by the very first nuncio whom he sent into that country, to 
do his best for the destruction of the count palatine, and 
thus contribute towards the transference of the Palatinate to 
the house of Bavaria, reminding him that this transfer must 
secure the imperial crowm to the Catholics for ever.^ The 
Spaniards were not easily persuaded to enter into these 
views. They were engaged in the most important negotia¬ 
tions with the king of England, and scrupled to offend him 
in the person of his son-in-law, the Count Palatine Frederick, 
to whom the electorate so indisputably belonged. But so 
much the more zealous was Pope Gregory. He was not 
satisfied with the services of the nuncio only, and in the 
year 1622 we find a Capuchin of great address—a certain 
Brother Hyacinth, who was greatly confided in by Maxi¬ 
milian, despatched with a special mission from the papal 
court to that of Spain.“ The subject was then entered on 
with extreme reluctance, and all that could be gained from 
the king was a remark that he would rather sec the electorate 
in the house of Bavaria than in his own. But this sufficed 
to Brother Hyacinth. With this declaration he hastened to 
Vienna, for the purpose of using it to remove whatever 
scruples the emperor might entertain, in regard to the opinion 
of Spain. He was there assisted by the wonted influence of 
the nuncio, Caraffa; nay, the pope himself came to his aid 
by a special letter. “ Behold,” exclaimed the pontiff, to the 
emperor, in that letter, “ the gates of heaven arc opened ; 
the heavenly hosts urge thee on to wun so great a glory; 
they will fight for thee in thy *camp.” The emperor was 
besides influenced by a very singular consideration, and one 
which is strikingly characteristic of him. He had long thought 
of this transfer, and had expressed his ideas on the subject 
in a letter that had fallen into the hands of the Protestants, 
and been published by them. The emperor felt himself to 
be in a measure bound by this circumstance: he thought it 
essential to the maintenance of his imperial dignity that 

^ Instriittione a Mons^ Sangro : he is enjoined “ di infervorare 
S. accio non si lasci risorgere il Palatino, e si metla I’elettorato 
in persona cattolica, e si assicuri Timpero eternamente fra cattolici ” 
(App. No. 97). 

Khevenhiller, ix. p. 1766 
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he should adhere to the purpose he had formed, when once 
its existence had become known. Suffice it to say, he 
determined to proceed to the transfer at the next electoral 
diet.^ 

The only question now remaining was, whether the 
princes of the empire would also agree to this arrangement. 
The decision mainly depended on Schweikhard, of Mainz, 
and that cautious prince, at least according to the nuncio 
Montorio, was in the first instance adverse to the measure. 
He is said to have declared that the war would be renewed 
in consequence, and rage with more violence than before; 
that moreover, if a change must of necessity take place, the 
count palatine of Neuburg had the more obvious right, and 
could not possibly be passed over. The nuncio does not 
inform us by what means he at length persuaded the prince. 
“ In the four or five days ”—these are his words—“ that I 
passed with him at Aschaffenburg, I obtained from him the 
decision desired.” All we can perceive in this matter is, 
that the most strenuous assistance was promised on the 
pope’s part, should the •war break out anew. 

It is certain that this acquiescence of the electoral prince 
of Mainz was decisive of the matter. His two Rhenish 
colleagues adopted his opinion. Brandenburg and Saxony 
continued to oppose the measure; for though Saxony was 
persuaded in like manner by the archbishop of Mainz, this 
was not till a later period,^ and the Spanish ambassador 
now declared himself adverse to it in express terms.^ Yet, 
in spite of this opposition, the emperor proceeded steadily 
forwards ; on the 25th of February, 1623, he transferred the 
electorate to his victorious ally. It is true that in the first 
instance it was declared to be a personal possession only, 
and that the rights of the Palatine heirs and agnates were 
reserved to them unimpaired for the future. 

^ Caraffa, Germania restaurata, p. 120. 

- Montorio calls Schweikhard “unico instigatore a far voltare Sas- 
sonia a favore dell’ imperatore nella translatione dell’ elettorato ” [the 
sole cause of the change in Saxony’s opinion, whereby he was brought 
to agree with the emperor in the matter of the transfer.] 

^ See Ohate’s declaration and the vehement letter of Ludovico 
against restoring the electorate to a blaspheming Calvinist, in Kheven- 
hiller, x. 67, 6S. 
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The advantage gained was, meanwhile, incalculable, even 
with this condition. Above all, the Romanists had secured 
the preponderance in the supreme council of the empire, 
whose assent now gave a legal sanction to every new reso¬ 
lution in favour of Catholicism. 

Maximilian clearly saw the extent of his obligation to 
Pope Gregory in this affair. “ Your holiness,” he writes to 
him, “ has not only forwarded the matter, but by your 
admonitions, your authority, and your zealous exertions, you 
have directly accomplished it. It is to the favour and the 
vigilance of your holiness that it must absolutely and entirely 
be attributed.” 

“ Thy letter, O son,” replied Gregory XV, “ has filled 
our breast with a stream of delight, grateful as heavenly 
manna. At length may the daughter of Zion shake the 
ashes from her head, and clothe herself in the garments of 
festivity.” ^ 


5. FRANCE 

And now, at this same moment, the great change in 
Protestant affairs commenced in France. 

If we inquire to what cause the severe losses suffered by 
the Protestant faith in the year 1621 are to be attributed, we 
find them principally due to the dissensions existing in the 

^ Giunti, Vita di Ludovico Ludovisi, ascribes the merit principally 
to the nephew : “Da S. e dal C’*’. furono scritte molte leltore anche 
di proprio pugno pienc d’ardorc ct efficacia per disporre Cesare, et in 
oltrc fu mandate Verospi auditore di rota e doppo il P. Fra Giacinto 
di Casalc cappuccino.” [Many letters were written by his holiness and 
the cardinal; even with their own hands, full of ardour, and most proper 
to persuade the emperor; and, besides that, M^. Verospi, auditor of the 
Rota,- was sent about that matter, and after him, Father Giacinto of 
Casaie, a Capuchin.] By these persons the emperor was told “che il 
vicario di Christo per parte del Signore fin con le lacriine lo pregava e 
scongiurava e le ne prometteva felicita e sicurezza della sna salute ” 
[that the vicar of Christ, on the part of our Lord himself, implored and 
conjured him, even with tears, and promised him, in return for his 
assent, eternal felicity and the security of his salvation.] See Appendix, 
No. 95. 
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party, and to the apostasy of the nobles. It may very pos- 
sibly have happened that this last was occasioned by the 
republican tendencies at that time made manifest in the 
Protestant body, and which, referring to municipal rights as 
well as to theological opinions, were unfavourable to the 
influence of the nobility. The nobles may have found it 
more advantageous to attach themselves to the king and 
court, than to suffer themselves to be governed by preachers 
and burgomasters. Certain it is, that as early as the year 
1621, the fortresses held by Protestants were delivered up 
by their governors as if in emulation one of another; each 
seemed to think only of how he should seciire the best con¬ 
ditions and highest reward for himself. These things were 
repeated in the year 1622. La Force and Chatillon received 
the batons of marshals on deserting their brethren in the 
faith; the aged Lesdigui^res became a Catholic,^ and even 
commanded a division against the Protestants : this example 
induced many others to abjure their belief. Under these 
circumstances, the peace concluded in 1622 could be obtained 
only on the most unfavourable terms; nay, there was not 
even ground for hope that its conditions, hard as they were, 
would be fulfilled." At an earlier period, and when the 
Protestants -were powerful, the king had often disregarded 
and violated his treaties with them; was it probable that he 
would observe them more scrupulously now when they had 
lost their power? Accordingly, all that the peace was to 
secure the Protestants from suffering, was inflicted on them, 
in despite of its provisions-and promises. The Protestant 
worship was in many places directly impeded. The Huguenots 
were forbidden to sing their psalms in the streets or in their 
shops. Their rights in the universities were restricted.'^ 
Fort Louis, which, according to the treaty of peace, should 
have been razed to the ground, was on the contrary main¬ 
tained; an attempt was made to transfer the choice of 

^ See Memoircs dc Dcagcant, p. 190, and many other places, for 
valuable remarks in respect to this conversion. 

^ Liste des gentilhommes de la religion rediiits au roi, in Malingrc, 
Histoire dcs derniers troubles arrives en France (p. 789). Even Rohan 
came to terms ; but these, as given in the Mercure fran5ois, vii. p. 845, 
are, unhappily, not authentic. 

' ^ Benoist, ii. 419. 
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magistrates for Protestant cities to the king; ^ and on the 
17th April, 1622, a decree was issued appointing a com¬ 
missioner who should be present at all assemblies of Pro¬ 
testants. After these great inroads on their ancient privileges 
had once been endured, the government proceeded to inter¬ 
fere in matters purely ecclesiastical; the Huguenots were 
prevented by the commissioners from adopting the decrees 
of the Synod of Dort. 

They no longer possessed a shadow of independence. 
They could no more oppose any steadfast or effectual resist¬ 
ance. Conversions proceeded throughout the whole of their 
territories. 

All Poitou and Languedoc were filled with the missions 
of the Capuchins.- The Jesuits who had formed new estab¬ 
lishments at Aix, Lyons, Pau, and many other places, made 
the most extraordinary progress both in the cities and through 
the country. Their Fraternities of the Virgin attracted uni¬ 
versal notice, and gained the utmost respect and approbation 
by the care they bestowed on those who had been wounded 
in the last war.^ 

The Franciscans also distinguished themselves; as, for 
example. Father Villele of Bordeaux, of whom things well- 
nigh incredible are related. After having brought the whole 
city of Foix over to his own creed, he is said to have con¬ 
verted a man more than a hundred years old, and the same 
who had received the first Protestant preacher from the 
hands of Calvin, and had conducted him into Foix. The 
Protestant church was torn down, and the triumphant fathers 
caused the expelled preacher to be foliow^ed by a trumpeter 
from town to town.*^ 

The w'ork of conversion, in short, proceeded with irre¬ 
sistible force; high and low were alike subjected to the 
prevailing influence ; even the learned relinquished their 
creed. On these last a particular effect was produced by 
the argument demonstrating that the ancient church, even 
before the Council of Nicaea, had permitted the invocation 

^ Rohan, Mem. i. 3. 

- InstruUionc all’ Arcivescovo di Bamiata, MS. 

^ Cordara, Historia Societatis Jesu, vii. 95, 118. 

* Relation catholique, inserted in the Mercure frangois, viii. 489. 
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of saints, had offered prayers for the souls of the departed, 
liad established a hierarchy, and was in many other respects 
in perfect accordance with Catholic usages. 

We have still the reports of certain bishops remaining, 
from which we gather the relative numbers of each confes¬ 
sion as fixed under these circumstances. In the diocese of 
Poitiers, half the inhabitants of some towns were Protestant; 
as, for example, those of Lusignan and St. Maixant. In 
others, as Chauvigny and Niort, a third; in Loudun a fourth; 
in Poitiers itself a twentieth only, and a still smaller propor¬ 
tion in the rural districts.^ In all matters relating to con¬ 
versions, the bishops were in direct correspondence with the 
papal see; they made reports of what had been done, and 
expressed their wishes as related to future proceedings. The 
nuncio was then directed to present the requests or sugges¬ 
tions of these prelates to the king, supporting them with all 
his influence. The bishops frequently entered into very 
minute details. The bishop of Vienne, for example, has 
found that the missionaries are especially impeded and 
restrained by a certain preacher in St. Marcellin, who has 
proved himself unconquerable, and the nuncio is required 
to press the necessity for his removal on the court. The 
bishop of St. Malo claims the help of the nuncio, bewailing 
that at a certain castle of his diocese they will endure no 
introduction of the Catholic worship. The bishop of Xaintes 
requests him to forward a clever converter who is pointed 
out by name. And on the part of the nuncio the bishops 
arc sometimes enjoined to specify the causes of such im¬ 
pediments as they meet with, and to state explicitly what 
they think might be done for their removal, to the end that 
the nuncio may represent the matter effectually to tlie king.'-^ 

* Relatione del Vcscovo di Poitiers, 1623, MS. 

” Instruttione all’ Arcivescovo di Damiata; a single instance may 
SHifficc : “ Dalla relatione del vcscovo di Candon si cava, che ha il detto 
vcscovo la terra di Ncaco, ove sono molti eretici, con una missionc cli 
Gesuiti, li qnali indarno s’affaticano se con I’autoritii temporale il re 
non da qualche hiion online ; cd clla potra scriverc al detto vcscovo 
che avvisi cit) che pud fare sua perchd nella relatione non lo 

specifica. Da qiiella del vcscovo di S. Malo s’intende che in im ca- 
stello e villa del niarchese di Moussayc d solo lecito di jircdicare a 
Calvinist! ; pero sarebbe bene di ricordare alia del re die Icvassc 
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The period was marked by the most intimate union of 
all the ecclesiastical authorities with the Propaganda (which, 
as we have remarked, was perhaps most efficiently active 
during its earliest years) and with the pope; by earnest zeal 
and by a vigorous activity following in the train of military 
successes; and by a decided sympathy on the'part of the court, 
which saw its own political interests promoted by the re¬ 
ligious changes. All these things account for the fact, that 
this was the period when the destruction of the Protestant 
faith in France was decisively accomplished, 


6. THE UNITED NETHERLANDS 

Nor were these advances of Catholicism confined to 
such countries as had Catholic governments; they became 
obvious at the same point of time under Protestant rulers 
also. 

We are sufficiently amazed, when we read in Bentivoglio, 
that even in those very cities of the Netherlands, where the 
king of Spain had been so long and so magnanimously with¬ 
stood, chiefly from religious motives, the greater part of 

i prodica.tori, acciocche i missionarj del vescovo potcssero far frutto : il 
castello c villa non e nominate nella relatione, e pcr6 si potra scrivere 
al vcscovo per saperlo. II vcscovo di Monpellier avvisa di haver 
carcstia d’operarj, e clie da gli eretici sono sentiti volontieri i padri 
Cnppuccini, onde so gli potrobbe procurare iina missione di questi 
padri.” [From the report of the bishop of Candon, it appears that 
he has established a mission of Jesuits in his district of Ncaco, where 
there are many heretics ; but they must labour in vain, unless the king 
send elfcctual orders from the temporal power ; it were well you wrote 
to that bishop, desiring him to stale the things he desires his majesly 
to do, for this he does not specify in his report. From the bishop of 
St. Malo we hoar, that in a castle and hamlet belonging to the marquis 
of Moussaye, Calvinism only is allowed to be preached; wherefore it 
would he good to remind his majesty to remove the preachers, that 
the bishop’s missionaries may labour to some purpose ; the castle and 
hamlet are not named, and you might write to the bishop respecting 
this. The bishop of hfontpellier suffered from a scarcity of spiritual 
labourers, and as the people listen willingly to the Capuchins, it would 
be well to procure a mission of those fathers.] Sec Appendix, No, 106, 
YOL. 11 , R 
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the principal families had again become Catholic.^ But our 
astonishment is increased, when we learn, from a very cir¬ 
cumstantial report of the year 1622, the great progress of 
Catholicism under circumstances altogether unfavourable. 
The priests w^ere persecuted and expelled; yet their 
numbers increased. In the year 1592, the first Jesuit 
arrived in the Netherlands; in the year 1622, the order had 
twenty-two members in that country. New labourers 'were 
constantly proceeding from the colleges of Cologne and 
Louvain; and in the year 1622, there were two hundred 
and twenty secular priests employed in the provinces; that 
number not by any means sufficing for the necessities of the 
time. According to the report in question, the number of 
Catholics in the diocese of Utrecht amounted to one 
hundred and fifty thousand; in the diocese of Haarlem, to 
wffiich Amsterdam belonged, it was one hundred thousand; 
Leuwarden had fifteen thousand; Groningen, twenty 
thousand; and Deventer, sixty thousand Catholics. The 
vicar apostolic, wffio was at that time despatched by the 
papal see to Deventer, administered confirmation to twelve 
thousand persons, in three towns and a few villages. The 
numbers may, perhaps, be much exaggerated in this report; 
but we see clearly, that in that pre-eminently Protestant 
country there was a very large proportion of Catholic 
elements. Even those bishops that Philip II had attempted 
to establish there had from that time been acknowledged 
by the Catholics.- And this was a condition of things, by 
^Yhich the Spaniards w^ere very probably incited and en¬ 
couraged to renew the war. 

^ Relatione delle provincie ubbidienti, parte ii. c. ii., where the state 
of religion in Holland is the subject of discussion. 

- Compendium status in quo nunc est rcligio Catholica in Holandia 
et confoederatis Rclgii provinciis, 2 Dec. 1622, “his non obstantibus, 
laas DeOj quotidie crcscit Catholicorum numerus, praesertim accedente 
dissensione hacrcticorum inter sc.” 
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7. RELATIONS OF CATHOLICISM WITH ENGLAND 

More peaceful prospects had, meanwhile, presented them¬ 
selves in England. The son of Mary Stuart united the 
crowns of Great Britain in his own person, and now dis¬ 
played a more decided disposition to a closer approximation 
with the Catholic powers. 

Even before James I had ascended the English throne, 
Clement VIII caused it to be intimated to him, that “ he 
prayed for him, as the son of so virtuous a mother; that he 
desired for him all kinds of prosperity, temporal and spiritual, 
and trusted yet to see him a Catholic.’^ His accession to 
the throne of England \vas celebrated at Rome with solemn 
prayers and processions. 

To these advances James could not have dared to make 
any corresponding return, had he been even disposed to do 
so; but he suffered Parry, his ambassador in France, to 
form confidential relations with Bubalis, the papal nuncio at 
that court. The nuncio displayed a letter from Cardinal 
Aldobrandini, the pope’s nephew, wherein the latter exhorts 
the English Catholics to obey King James, as their natural 
lord and sovereign; nay, they were admonished even to 
pray for him. This was replied to, on the part of Parry, 
by an instruction from James I, in which that monarch 
promised to suffer peaceable Catholics to live quietly, and 
without the imposition of any burdensd 

The mass was, in fact, now again celebrated openly in 
the north of England; and the Puritans complained that 
fifty thousand Englishmen had, in a very short time, been 
allured to join the Catholics. To this James is reported 
to have replied, ‘‘ that they might, on their part, convert an 
equal number of vSpaniards and Italians.” 

These favourable results may have induced the Catholics 
to place their hopes too high; thus, when the king persisted 
in adhering to the side of their opponents; when the former 
acts of parliament were again carried into effect, and new 
persecution ensued; their exasperation became intense, in 

^ Breve Relatione di quanto si e trattato tra S. ed il re clTnghil- 
terra. (MS. Rome.) 
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proportion to their disappointment; until at length it found 
a fearful expression in the Gunpowder Plot. 

From that time there was no longer any possibility of 
toleration on the part of the king. The most rigorous laws 
were instantly enacted and enforced; domiciliary visits 
were inflicted, with fines and imprisonment. The priests, 
and above all the Jesuits, were banished and persecuted. 
It was thought needful to restrain enemies so daring with 
the most extreme severity. 

But, in private conversation, the king \vas found to be 
much more placable. To a prince of the house of Lorraine,- 
from whom he once received a visit, not without the know¬ 
ledge of Pope Paul V, James declared in direct terms that^ 
after all, there was but very slight difference between the 
two confessions; that it \vas true he thought his own the 
best, and held it, not from policy of state, but from con¬ 
viction ; yet that he was perfectly wdlling to hear what others 
thought, and since it would be altogether too difficult to 
convene a council, he would very gladly see a convention 
of learned men, for the purpose of attempting a recon¬ 
ciliation. He added, that if the pope would make but one 
step in advance, he on his part would make four to meet 
him. He also acknowledged the authority of the fathers. 
Augustine had more weight in his opinion than Luther; and 
he valued St. Bernard more than Calvin. Nay, he saw in 
the Church of Rome, even as she now was, the true Church, 
—the mother of all others ; he thought only that she 
required a purification. One thing he would confess to 
him, a friend and cousin, though he would not say so much 
to a papal nuncio, namely, that he too beheld in the pope 
the head of the Church—the supreme bishop.^ It was, 
therefore, doing him great injustice to describe him as a 
heretic or schismatic. A heretic he certainly was not, since 
he believed wffiat the pope believed; only that the latter 

^ Che riconoscc la chiesa Romana, eliandio quclla d’adesso, per la 
vera chiesa e rnadre di tutte, ma ch’ella aveva bisogno d’esser purgata, 
e di pill ch’ egli sapeva che V. e capo di essa cliicsa e primo vescovo.” 
These are expressions that can by no means be reconciled with tlic 
principles of the English church, but they arc attributed to this prince 
frona other quarters also. (Relatione del Sh di Breval al Rapa,) 
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believed some few things more than he could accede to: 
neither was he a schismatic, since he considered the pope 
to be the head of the Church. 

Holding opinions such as these, and entertaining, to¬ 
gether with them, a very consistent aversion to the 
puritanical side of Protestantism, it would have been 
infinitely more agreeable to the king to have entered on 
a friendly undertaking with the Catholics, than to be com¬ 
pelled to keep them down by force, and with continual 
danger to himself. 

For they were still very numerous and powerful in 
England. In defiance of grievous reverses and defeats, or 
rather as a direct consequence of them, Ireland was in a 
state of perpetual commotion; it was of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to the king that he should be relieved from this 
incessant opposition.^ 

We must not fail to remark, that both the English and 
Irish Catholics attached themselves to Spain. The Spanish 
ambassadors in London, men of great address, very prudent, 
and withal extremely magnificent in their mode of life, had 
secured an extraordinary number of adherents. Their 
chapel was always full; the Holy Week was solemnized 
there with much splendour. They extended their protection 
to their co-religionists in great numbers, and came to be 
considered, according to the report of a Venetian, almost as 
legates of the Apostolic See. 

I think we shall not greatly err in supposing that this 
state of things may have largely contributed to inspire King 
James with the idea of marrying his heir to a Spanish 
princess. He hoped by this means to assure himself of the 
Catholics, and to conciliate to his owm house the attachment 
they now evinced towards that of Spain. Foreign relations 
presented an additional motive for this proceeding, since 
it might be fairly expected that the house of Austria, when 

^ Relatione di D. Lnzzari, 1621, attributes the king’s proceedings 
to his timidity: “ havendo io esperimentato per manifesti segni, che 
prevale in lui piii il timore che I’ira ” [for I have seen manifest proof 
that fear is in him more powerful than anger;] and again: “per la 
pratica che ho di lui (del re) lo stimo indifferente in qualsivoglia re- 
ligione” [from the knowledge I have of him, I consider him altogether 
indifferent to every kind of religion.] (App. No. 100.) 
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so nearly connected with himself, would manifest more 
favourable dispositions towards his son-in-law, the elector 
palatine. 

But the question next arising, was whether this marriage 
could be carried into effect. There was an obstacle pre¬ 
sented by the difference of religion that in those times was 
indeed most difficult to overcome. 

The world of reality, the rigid order of things, will 
always be accompanied by an element of fantasy, which finds 
expression in poetry and romantic narrations, and these in 
their turn react on the mind of youth, and thus influence 
the events of life. Since the negotiations that were proceed¬ 
ing were delayed from day to day and from month to month, 
the prince of Wales, with his confidential friend and com¬ 
panion, Buckingham, conceived the romantic idea of setting 
off himself to fetch his bride.^ The Spanish ambassador, 
Gondomar, seems not to have been altogether free from 
participation in this enterprise. He had told the prince that 
his presence would put an end to all difficulties. 

- How greatly surprised was the English ambassador in 
Madrid, Lord Digby, who had been conducting the negotia¬ 
tions, when, being one day called from his chamber to speak 
with two cavaliers, who desired admission, he found in these 
cavaliers the son and the favourite of his king. 

And now endeavours were indeed made, and that with 
the utmost diligence, to remove the great obstacle presented 
by the religious difference. 

For this the consent of the pope was required, and 
James I did not recoil from entering into direct negotiation 
on the subject with Paul V; but that pontiff refused to 
make the slightest concession, except on condition that 
the king should grant complete liberty in religion to all the 
Catholics in his country. The impression made by the 
prince’s journey on Gregory XV was on the contrary so 

^ Papers relative to the Spanish match in the Hardwicke Papers, i. 
p. 399. They contain a correspondence between James I and the two 
travellers, by which great interest is excited for the persons engaged 
in it. The defects of James seem at least to be those of a kindly nature. 
His first letter begins thus : “ My sweet boys and dear ventrous knights, 
worthy to be put in a new romanso.” ‘‘ My sweet boys” is the king’s 
usual address. They write to him as their “ Dear dad and gossip.” 
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powerful, that he felt instantly disposed to content himself 
with much less important concessions. In a letter to the 
prince he expressed the hope ‘ 4 hat the ancient seed of 
Christian piety^ which had of old time borne fruit in English 
kings^ would now once more revive in him; certainly he 
could in no case, desiring as he did to marry a Catholic 
maiden^ resolve on oppressing the Catholic church.” The 
prince replied that he would never take hostile measures 
against the Roman church, but would rather seek to bring 
things to such a state, ‘‘ that as we all,” as he expressed it, 
^^acknowledge one triune God and one crucified Christ, so 
we may all unite in one faith and one church.” ^ We per¬ 
ceive the great advances made by either side. Olivarez 
declared himself to have entreated the pope most pressingly 
for the dispensation, assuring him that the king of England 
would refuse nothing to the prince his son, that came 
within the power of his kingdom.” - The English Catholics 
also urgently pressed the pope, representing to him that a 
refusal of the dispensation would draw down fresh persecu¬ 
tions on them. 

The parties then proceeded to arrange the points to 
which James was to pledge himself. 

Not only was the Infanta with her suite to be allowed 
the exercise of their religious rites in a chapel of the royal 
residence, but the first education of all the children of tliis 
marriage was to be directed by her; no penal law was to 
have any application to them, nor was their right of succes¬ 
sion to the throne to be rendered doubtful, even were they 
to remain Catholic.’' The king promised in general “ not 
to disturb the private exercise of the Catholic religion; not 

^ Frequently printed. I follow the copy in Clarendon and the 
Ilardwicke Papers, said to be taken from the original. 

- Ill his first joy he even said, according to the relation of Buck¬ 
ingham (20th of March), “That if the pope would not give a dis¬ 
pensation for a wife, they would give the Infanta to thy son Paby as 
his wench,” 

^ The most important article, and the source of iiiiieh mischief; the 
words are as follow : “ Quod leges contra Calholicos Komaiu^s latae vcl 
ferendae in Anglia cL aliis regnis regi Magnac Britanniac subjectis non 
attingent liberos ex hoc matrimonio oriundos, ct libero jure successioiiis 
ill regnis ct dominiis Magnae Britanniac fruantur.” (Merc. P'ranc. ix. 
Appendix ii. i8.) 
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to require from the Catholics any oath inconsistent with 
their faith, and to take measures for securing that the laws 
against Catholics should be repealed by parliament ” 

In August, 1623, King James engaged solemnly, and by 
oath, to maintain these articles; there now seemed no doubt 
remaining, nor any thing to prevent the completion of the 
marriage. 

This event was celebrated in Spain with festivities; the 
court received congratulations; formal intimation was given 
to the ambassadors, and the ladies of the Infanta and her 
confessor were instructed to utter no word that could affect 
the marriage unfavourably. 

King James reminded his son, that in his joy at this 
happy alliance he must not forget his cousin, who had been 
robbed of his inheritance; nor his sister, whose life was 
passed in tears; and the affairs of the Palatinate were very 
zealously taken in hand. A proposal was made for including 
the imperial line, and that of the Palatinate, in the contem¬ 
plated connection, by giving a daughter of the emperor to 
a son of the proscribed elector; and to avoid offending 
Bavaria, the erection of an eighth electorate was suggested. 
The emperor immediately opened negotiations on this sub¬ 
ject with Maximilian of Bavaria, who was not at that time 
averse to the proposal, but demanded that the Palatine elec¬ 
torate, which had been transferred to him, should remain in 
his possession, and that the proposed eighth electorate 
should be given to the Palatinate. This did not greatly 
affect the interests of the Catholics. They were to enjoy 
religious freedom in the restored Palatinate, and in the 
electoral colleges they would still have held the majority of 
votes.^ 

Thus did that power, which in the preceding reign had 
formed the chief bulwark of Protestantism, now enter into 
the most friendly relations with those ancient enemies, 
towards whom it appeared to have vowed an implacable 
hatred, the Pope and Spain. The treatment of Catholics 
in England already began to evince a change ; the domiciliary 
visits and other persecutions ceased; there were certain 
oaths which they were no longer required to take, Catholic 
^ Khevenhiller, x. 114. 
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chapels reappeared^ to the vexation of the Protestants, and 
the zealous Puritans^ who condemned the marriage, were 
punished. King James doubted not that, before the return 
of winter, he should embrace his son and the young bride 
as well as his favourite; all his letters express the most 
earnest longing for this happiness. 

The advantages that would have resulted from the execu¬ 
tion of the articles described above are manifest; but from 
the marriage itself, very different consequences might have 
been expected, results, of which it was impossible to foresee 
the extent. What could not be attained by force,—the 
possession of a direct influence over the administration of 
the state in England,—seemed now about to be acquired in 
the most peaceful and natural manner. 


S. MISSIONS ^ 

Having gained this point in our consideration of the 
remarkable progress made by Catholicism in Europe, we 
may now profitably direct our attention to those more 
distant regions of the world, in which, by the force of kindred 
impulses, it also made the most important advances. 

Motives of a religious character were mingled even in 
the first idea by which the Spaniards and Portuguese were 
incited to attempt their various discoveries and conquests ; 
by these motives they were constantly accompanied and 
animated; they were, from the first, made clearly manifest 
throughout their newly founded empires, both in the East 
and the West. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, \ve find the 
proud fabric of the Catholic church com])letely erected in 
South America. It possessed five archbishoprics, twenty- 
seven bishoprics, four hundred monasteries, with parish 
churches and “ Doctrinas ’’ innumerable.^ Magnificent 
cathedrals Iiad been reared, the most gorgeous of all, per¬ 
haps, being that of Los Angeles. The Jesuits taught 
grammar and the liberal arts; they had also a theological 

^ Herrera, Dcscripcion de las India.s, p. So. 
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seminary attached to their college of San lldefonso, in 
Mexico. In the universities of Mexico and Lima, all the 
branches of theology were studied. It was remarked that 
the Americans of European descent were distinguished by 
an extraordinary acuteness; but, as they complain them¬ 
selves, they were too widely distant from the countenance 
of royal favour to receive rewards commensurate to their 
deserts. Christianity was, meanwhile, in course of gradual 
and regular diffusion throughout South America, the men¬ 
dicant orders being more particularly active. The con¬ 
quests had become changed into missions, and the missions 
were rapidly proclaiming civilization. The monastic orders 
taught the natives to sow and reap, plant trees and 
build houses, while teaching them to read and sing, and 
were regarded by the people thus benefited with all the 
more earnest veneration. When the priest visited his flock, 
he was received with music and the ringing of bells, flowers 
were scattered on his path, and the women held up their 
children towards him, entreating his blessing. The Indians 
evinced extraordinary pleasure in the externals of divine 
worship; they were never weary of attending mass, singing 
vespers, and joining in the choral service. They displayed 
considerable talent for music, and took an innocent delight 
in decorating their churches; for they seem to have been 
most readily impressed by whatever was most simple and 
innocently fanciful.^ In their dreams they beheld the joys 
of paradise; to the sick the queen of heaven appeared in 


^ Compendioy descripcion delas Indias occidenlales, MS: Tiencn 
mucha caridad con los necessitados y en particular con los sacerdotes, 
que los respetan y reverencian como ministros de Christo : abra9an los 
mas de tal suerte las cosas de niiestra santa fe, que solo cl mal excmplo 
que los demos es causa de que no aya entre ellos grandes santos, como 
lo experimente el tiempo que estuve en aquellos reynos.” [They shew 
great charity towards the needy, and are especially devoted to the 
priests, whom they revere and respect as the ministers of Christ. The 
greater part of them so readily embrace the practices of our holy fixith, 
that they are prevented only by the bad example we give them, from 
having great saints among them, as was manifest to me when I was 
in those countries.] The Literae x'-Vnnuae Provinciae Paraquariac, inissae 
a Nicolao Duran, Antv. 1636, are extremely remarkable, because the 
missionaries always contrived to keep the Spaniards from entering that 
province. 
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all her splendour, young attendants surrounded her, and 
ministered refreshment to the fainting sufferer. Or she pre¬ 
sented herself alone, and taught her worshipper a song of 
her crucified Son, “ whose head was bowed down, even as 
droops the yellow ear of corn.” 

It was under these forms that Catholicism made its 
conquests in this country. The monks had but one cause of 
complaint, namely, that the bad examples of the Spaniards, 
and the violence of their proceedings, corrupted the natives, 
and impeded the progress of conversion. 

A similar process was, at the same time, in action through 
the Indies, so far as the rule of the Portuguese extended. 
Catholicism obtained a central position of great value in 
Goa. Thousands were converted every year ; even as early 
as 1565, three hundred thousand of these newly-made 
Christians were computed to be in and around Goa, in 
the mountains of Cochin, and at Cape Comorin.^ Hut 
the state of things generally was yet entirely different. I'hc 
arms, as well as doctrines of the Christians, were here 
opposed by a far extending, peculiarly constituted, and 
wholly unsubdued world. Religions of immemorial an¬ 
tiquity, the forms of whose worship enchained both the 
senses and spirit, were intimately associated with the 
manners and modes of thinking of the people. 

It was the natural tendency of Catholicism to overcome 
even a world thus constituted. 

This was the fundamental idea underlying the whole 
of the labours of Francis Xavier, who reached the Indies 
in the year 1542. He traversed India in its whole 
length and breadth, he prayed at the tomb of the Apostle 
Thomas at Meliapur, and preached to the people of Tra- 
vancore from a tree. In the Moluccas he taught spiritual 
songs, which were then repeated by the boys in the market¬ 
places, and sung by the fishermen on the sea. But he was 
not born to complete the work he had begun; his cry was 
ever, Amplius, amplius/' and a kind of passion for travelling 
shared largely in his zeal for making proselytes. He had 
already reached Japan, and was on the point of explor¬ 
ing the home and origin of the peculiar opinions he had 
^ Mallei, Coinincntarius dc rebus Indicis, p. 21. 
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encountered in those regions,—the empire of China namely; 
when he died.^ 

It is perfectly consistent with the nature of men, that the 
example of Francis Xavier, and the difficulties of the enter¬ 
prise, should rather excite to imitation, than alarm and deter 
from the attempt. The most active and varied exertions 
were thus made throughout the East, in the earlier periods 
of the seventeenth century. 

In the year 1606, we find Father Nobili in Madura; he 
was surprised that Christianity had made so little progress in 
so long a time, and thinks this fact to be explained only by 
the circumstance that the Portuguese had addressed them¬ 
selves to the Parias, which had caused Christ to be con¬ 
sidered merely as a god of the Parias. He proceeded in a 
totally different manner. Persuaded that an effectual course 
of conversion must begin with the upper classes, he declared 
on his arrival, that he was of the highest order of nobles (he 
was prepared with testimonies to that effect), and attached 
himself to the Brahmins. He adopted their dress and 
modes of life, undertook their penances, learnt Sanscrit, and 
proceeded altogether in accordance with their ideas.^ There 
was an opinion prevalent among them that four roads to 
truth had formerly existed in India, but that one of them had 
been lost. Nobili affirmed, that he had come to restore to 
them this lost, but most direct and spiritual road to immor¬ 
tality. In the year 1609, he had already converted seventy 
Brahmins. He was scrupulously careful to avoid offending 
their prejudices ; he tolerated their distinctions of castes, only 
giving them a different signification, and even separated the 
different castes from each other in the churches. The 
expressions in which the Christian doctrines had previously 
been taught, were changed by Nobili for others more refined, 

^ Maffei, Historiarum Indicarum, lib. xiii. et xiv. 

® Juvenciiis, Historiae Societatis Jesu, pars v. tom. ii. lib. xviii. s. 
9, n. 49: “ Brachmanum instituta omnia caeremoniasque cognoscit; 
lingLiam vernaculam, dictam vulgo Tamulicam, quae latissime pertinet, 
addiscit: addit Baddagicam, qiii principum el aulae sermo ; denique 
Grandonicam sive Samutcradam, quae lingua eruditorum est, ccteruin 
tot obsita difficultatibus, nulli ut Eiiropaco bene cognita fuissct ad cam 
diem, atque inter ipsosmet Indos plurimum scire videantur, qui hanc 
utcimque norint etsi aliud nihil norint.’^ 
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more elegant, and of a higher literary dignity. He proceeded 
in all things with so much address that he soon saw himself 
surrounded by a host of converts. Although his modes of 
action gave extreme offence at first, yet they seemed to be 
the only means calculated to promote the object in view, 
and in the year 1621 they \vere sanctioned by the expressed 
approval of Gregory XV. 

The labours undertaken at the same time in the court of 
the Emperor Akbar were no less remarkable. 

It will be remembered that the ancient Mongolian 
Khans, the conquerors of Asia, had long occupied a pecu¬ 
liarly undecided position amongst the various religions by 
which the world was divided. The Emperor Akbar would 
seem to have held nearly similar views. When he sum¬ 
moned the Jesuit fathers to his presence, he told them that 
“ he had done his best to acquire a knowledge of all the 
religions of the world, and now wished to learn something of 
the Christian religion also, by the help of the fathers, whom 
he reverenced and valued.” The first who made his perma¬ 
nent residence at the court of Akbar, was Geronimo Xavier, 
nephew of Francis, who settled there in the year 1595, when 
the insurrections of the Mahometans contributed to dispose 
the emperor towards the Christians. In the year 1599, 
Christmas was celebrated at Lahore with the utmost solem¬ 
nity. The manger and leading facts of the Nativity were 
represented for twenty days in succession, and numerous 
catechumens proceeded to the church, with palms in their 
hands, to receive the rite of baptism. The emperor read a 
life of Christ, composed in Persian, with great pleasure, and 
a picture of the Virgin, copied from the Madonna del 
Popolo, in Rome, was taken by his orders to the palace, that 
he might shew it to the ladies of his family. It is true that 
the Christians drew more favourable inferences from these 
things than the conclusion justified ; still they really did 
make great progress. After the death of Akbar, three princes 
of the blood-royal were solemnly baptized; they rode to 
church on white elephants, and were received by Father 
Geronimo with the sound of trumpets, kettledrums, and 
martial music.^ This event took place in 1610. Christianity 
^ Juvenclus, i. i. n. 1-23, 
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seemed gradually to acquire a position of fixed character, 
although with certain vicissitudes, and the prevalence 
of varying opinions; their affairs being affected by the 
greater or less degree of harmony existing in the political 
relations between the country and the Portuguese. In 
1621, a college was founded in Agra, and a station was 
established at Patna. In 1624, there were hopes that the 
emperor Jehangir would himself become a convert. 

The Jesuits had made their way into China, at the same 
period. They sought to win over the well-informed, scien¬ 
tific and studious people of that empire, by the force of their 
acquirements and by acquainting them with the discoveries 
and sciences of the West. Ricci obtained his first entrance 
among them by the fact that he taught mathematics, and by 
selecting the most valuable passages from the writings of 
Confucius, which he committed to memory, and recited be¬ 
fore them. He gained access to Pekin, by the present of a 
clock striking the hours, which he made for the emperor; but 
he owed the favour and esteem of that monarch to nothing 
so much as to a map which he constructed for him, and 
which greatly surpassed all attempts made by the Chinese in 
that department of knowledge. A fact is related that will 
serve as a characteristic of Ricci. When the emperor ordered 
ten such maps to be painted on silk and hung in his apart¬ 
ments, he seized the opportunity thus afforded to do 
something for the promotion of Christianity also, and 
filled the margins and vacant spaces of each map with 
Christian symbols and texts. His instructions, generally, 
were conveyed in a similar manner; he usually began with 
mathematics, but he managed to finish with religion. His 
scientific attainments procured respect for his religious doc¬ 
trines. He not only succeeded in gaining to Christianity 
those who were immediately his pupils, but many mandarins, 
whose dress he had assumed, also went over to his creed. 
A Society of the Virgin was established in Pekin as early as 
the year 1605. Ricci died in 1610, exhausted, not by 
excess of labour only, but more still by the many visits, the 
long feastings, and all the other duties of Chinese society 
and etiquette. The advice given by Ricci was followed 
after his death; namely, “ to carry on the work without 
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noise or display, and in this tempestuous ocean to keep ever 
near the shore.” Nor was the example he left as regarded 
the application of science neglected. In the year 1610, an 
eclipse of the moon occurred ; the predictions of the native 
astronomers and of the Jesuits differed by a whole hour, 
and when the truth of the Jesuit calculations was proved by 
the event, they derived great credit from the circumstance.^ 
The rectification of the astronomical tables was now con¬ 
fided to them, together with certain mandarins, their pupils; 
nor was this all; the interests of Christianity were also greatly 
promoted by these successes. In 16ii, the first church in 
Nankin was consecrated, and in 1616, Christian churches 
are described as existing in five different provinces of the 
empire. In the different assaults to which they w^ere not 
unfrequently exposed, it w^as constantly found of the utmost 
advantage to them that their pupils had written wmrks which 
enjoyed the approbation of the learned. They for the most 
part contrived to avert the threatening storms : their general 
habit w^as to conform as much as possible to the customs of 
the country; and in regard to various points and practices, 
they were empow’-ered by the pope himself, in 1619, to 
make certain concessions to the opinions prevailing around 
them. Thus no year passed in wduch they did not convert 
thousands, while those who opposed them gradually died off. 
In 1624, Adam Schall appeared, and the exact description 
of tw’o eclipses of the moon, which took place in that year, 
with a w^ork of Lombardo, relating to earthquakes, added 
increased weight to their dignity and consideration.^ 

^ Juvcncius has devoted the whole of his nineteenth book to the 
undertakings in China, and has added a dissertation (see p. 561),— 
Imperii Sinici rcccns et uberior notitia, which is still entirely worthy 
of attention. 

- Relatione della Cina dell’ anno 1621: “Lo stato presente di 
questa chiesa mi pare in universale niolto simile ad ima nave a cui c 
li venti e Ic nuvole minaccino di corto grave borrasca, e per cio li 
marinari ammainando le velc c calando le antenne fermino il corso, e 
stianoaspettando che si chiarisca il cielo e cessino li contrast! de’ venti; 
ma bene .spesso avviene che tutto il male si risolvc in paura e che 
sgombratc le furie dc’ venti svanisceda tempesta contenta delle sole ini- 
naccie. Cosi appunto pare che sia accaduto alia nave di questa chiesa. 
Quattro anni fa se le levb contro una gagliarda borrasca, la quale pareva 
che la dovesse sommergere ad un tratto; li piloti accomodandosi al 
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The course pursued by the Jesuits among the warlike 
Japanese was entirely different; the country was torn by 
perpetual factions, and the Jesuits attached themselves from 
the first to one or the other of the contending parties. In 
the year 1554, they were so fortunate as to have declared for 
that which obtained the victory; its favour was consequently 
secured to them, and by means of this they made extra¬ 
ordinary progress. In the year 1577, three hundred thou¬ 
sand Christians were computed to have received baptism in 
Japan. Father Valignano, who died in 1606, a man whose 
advice in regard to the East was always welcome to Philip II, 
was himself .the founder of three hundred churches and 
thirty houses for Jesuits in Japan. 

It was, however, by the connection of the Jesuits with 
Mexico and Spain, that the jealousy of the Japanese authori¬ 
ties was awakened; the success that the Jesuits had previously 
had in the earlier civil wars was, moreover, not repeated; the 
party to which they had attached themselves in later conflicts 
had sustained defeat, and after the year 1612 they were sub¬ 
jected to fearful persecutions. 

But they maintained their ground with great steadiness. 
Their proselytes invoked the death of martyrs, and they 
established a martyrs’ fraternity, the members of which 
mutually encouraged each other to the endurance of every 
possible suffering: they distinguished those years as the 
jEra MartyruvK But despite the increasing violence of 

tempo raccolsero le vele delle opere loro e si ritirarono alquanto, ma in 
modo che potevano essere trovati da chiunque voleva Tajuto loro per 
aspettare ‘donee aspiret dies et inclincntur umbrae.' Sin’ hora il male 
non e stato di altro che di timore." [The condition of this church 
at present appears to me extremely similar to that of a ship which the 
clouds and winds threaten with a heavy storm ; wherefore the mariners, 
shortening sail and lowering the yards, lie to, and wait till the sky 
becomes clear and the winds cease their commotion ; but it very often 
happens that all the mischief consists in their fears, and that the fury 
of the winds abating, the tempest disappears, satisfied with threatening 
only. Just so has it happened with the ship of this church. Four years 
since a fearful storm rose against it, menacing to submerge it at one 
blow ; the pilots, accommodating themselves to the weather, took in 
the sails of their works and retired somewhat, but so that they could 
be found by those who needed their aid, to wait “till the day should 
break and the shadows pass away ; ” but since then there has been uo 
other evil than that of fear.] 
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the persecutions, their historians affirm that new converts 
were continually added to their numbers^ They give the 
exact number of 239,339 as that of the converts to Chris¬ 
tianity among the Japanese from 1603 to 1622. 

In all these countries, we find the Jesuits evincing the 
same persevering industry, unbending pertinacity, and pliant 
conformity to circumstances, by which they have been cha¬ 
racterized from their origin ; they made progress beyond all 
that they could have hoped for, and succeeded in con¬ 
quering, at least partially, the resistance of the national forms 
of religion that were paramount in the East. 

And in addition to all this they had taken measures 
for the union of the oriental Christians with the Roman 
church. 

Even in India the Jesuits had found the primitive 
Nestorian community known as the Christians of St. 
Thomas. And as they recognized as their supreme head 
and shepherd of the universal Church, not the pope of 
Rome, of whom they knew nothing, but the patriarch of 
Babylon (at Mosul), measures were immediately taken for 
bringing them within the pale of the Roman communion; 
neither force nor persuasion was spared; in the year 1601 
the most important persons among them seemed wmn, and 
a Jesuit was nominated as their bishop. The Roman ritual 
was printed in Chaldaic; the errors of Nestorius were 
anathematized in a diocesan council; a Jesuits’ college was 
founded in Cranganor, and the installation of the new bishop 
was effected in 1624, with the assent of those who had 
previously been the most inflexible in their opposition.- 

It is self-evident that the political superiority of the 

^ I'he T.cttcrc Annuc del Cdapj'ionc dell’ anno 1622, ]n-cscnt an 
cxam]:)le: “I gloriosi campioni die inorirono quest’ anno fiirono 121 ; 
gli aciiilli die per opera de’ padri della compagnia a vista di cosi ciudelc 
]>ersccutione hanno ricevuto il santo liattesinio arrivnno al niimero di 
2236, senza nuinerar quclli die per mezzo d’altri religiosi c sacerdoti 
Cliapponesi si battezano.” [The gloric^us diainpions who have died 
this year were 121. The adults wlio, liy means c/f tlie fathers of the 
company, have received holy baptism, are 2236, without counting 
those who have been baptized by other fraternities and hy Japanese 
priests.] 

^ Cordara, Historia Soc. jesu, vi. ix. p. 535, 
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Spanish and Portugues.e powers contributed largely to these 
results: this influence also made itself felt at the same time 
and in various forms in Abyssinia. 

Many attempts had been made in the latter country at 
an earlier period, but all were ineffectual. It was not till 
the year 1603, when the Portuguese of Fremona gave 
essential aid to the Abyssinians in a battle with the Kaffirs, 
that they and their religion first attained to more respectful 
consideration. Just then Father Paez arrived, an able Jesuit 
of great address, who preached in the language of the 
country and procured access to the court. The victorious 
monarch desired to form more intimate relations with the 
king of Spain, principally for the purpose of securing an 
ally against his enemies in the interior. Paez represented 
to him that the only means by which this could be accom¬ 
plished were his abandonment of the schismatic creed he 
held, and conversion to the church of Rome. His argu¬ 
ments produced all the more impression from the fact that 
amidst the internal convulsions of the Abyssinians, the 
Portuguese had in fact evinced the utmost fidelity and 
bravery. Disputations were appointed, and in these the 
Jesuits easily defeated the untaught monks. Sela-Christos, 
the bravest man in the empire, and a brother of the emperor 
Seltan-Segued (Socinius), became a convert, and his example 
was followed by a multitude of his fellow-countrymen. A 
connection was then readily formed with Pope Paul V and 
Philip III. Opposition was naturally aroused among the 
representatives of the established religion, and in Abyssinia 
as in Europe, the civil war assumed the character of a 
religious conflict. The abuna and his monks were always 
on the side of the rebels; Sela-Christos, the Portuguese, 
and the converts, on that of the emperor. Year after year 
battles were fought with varied consequences; but the 
emperor and his party were at length victorious: their 
triumph wms also that of Catholicism and the Jesuits. In 
the year 1621, Seltan-Segued decided the ancient controver¬ 
sies respecting the two natures in Christ, in accordance with 
the views of the Roman church. He prohibited the offer¬ 
ing of prayers for the patriarch of Alexandria; Catholic 
churches and chapels were erected in his towms, and in his 
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gardens.^ In 1622, after having confessed to Paez, he 
received the sacrament according to the Catholic ritual. 
The papal court had been long requested to send a Latin 
patriarch into the country, but had avoided doing this so 
long as the opinions or power of the emperor remained 
doubtful. That sovereign had now vanquished all his 
enemies, and the submission he displayed could not well be 
more perfect. On the 19th of December, therefore, in the 
year 1622, Gregory XV appointed Doctor Alfonso Mendez, 
a Portuguese Jesuit whom King Philip had proposed, to be 
patriarch of Ethiopia,^ and when this dignitary at length 
arrived, the emperor solemnly tendered his obedience to the 
pope of Rome. 

Attention had meanwhile been constantly directed to the 
Greek Christians resident in the Turkish empire; the popes 
despatched mission after mission in their behalf. The Roman 
professio fidel had been introduced among the Maronites by 
certain Jesuits ; and in 1614 we find a Nestorian archi¬ 
mandrite in Rome, where he abjured the tenets of Nestorius 
in the name of large numbers who had previously held those 
doctrines. A Jesuit mission was established in Constanti¬ 
nople, and by the influence of the French ambassador, it 
acquired a certain degree of credit and stability. In the 
year 1621, these fathers succeeded in procuring the removal, 
at least for a time, of the patriarch Cyrillus Lucaris, who 
was disposed to the opinions of the Protestants. 

How comprehensive, how unbounded was this activity ! 
labouring at one and the same moment among the Andes 
and through the Alps; sending its pioneers at once to 
Scandinavia and to Tibet; insinuating itself into the favour 
of the ruling powers in China and in England; yet every¬ 
where on this illimitable theatre, undivided, ever vigorous, 
and indefatigable; the strong impulse at ’work in the centre 
inspiriting, perhaps with a more intense and vivid force of 
action, every separate labourer, even to the utmost extremity 
of its borders. 

^ Juvcncins, p. 705 ; Cordara, vi. 6, p. 320. Liidolf calls the 
emperor Siisneus. 

- Sagripanti, Discorso della Religione dell’ Etiopia, MS., from the 
Atti Consistoriali. 
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CONFLICT OF POLITICAL RELATIONS— 
FURTHER TRIUMPHS OF CATHOLICISM 

1623— 162S 


It is rarely by a resistance from without that a power in 
rapid progress is arrested in its career; reverses are for the 
most part occasioned by internal dissensions, which if not the 
sole cause of decline, yet largely promote and accelerate it. 

Had Catholicism remained of one accord, had its ad- 
herpni-c procccded with united forces to their aim, it is 
difficult to imagine how northern Germanic Europe, involved 
as. it was to a considerable extent in the interests, and 
hemmed in on all points by the policy of Catholicism, could 
eventually have resisted its domination. 

But was it not inevitable that having reached this degree 
of power, the old elements of discord residing within 
Catholicism itself, and which, though stilled at the surface, 
had been constantly active at the centre, should now burst 
forth anew ? 

The distinctive peculiarity of religious progress at this 
period was that it depended in all countries on the prepon¬ 
derance of political and military power. The successes 
of war preceded the progress of missions. It thus followed 
that the latter were associated with the most important 
political changes, which last were in themselves of high 
significance, and could not fail to cause reactions, of which 
the particular character could not be foreseen. 

Of all these changes, the most important certainly was, 
that the German line of the house of Austria, which had 
hitherto been too much engrossed by the troubles in 
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its hereditary dominions to assume any great share in the 
politics of Europe generally, now at once attained the 
independence, importance, and strength of a great Euro¬ 
pean power. The elevation of German Austria produced 
the effect of awakening Spain, which had reposed in peace 
since the times of Philip II, but which now rose with 
a renewal of its old warlike spirit to the assertion of its 
former hopes and claims. The Spanish and German sove¬ 
reigns were already brought into immediate connection, by 
the transactions in the Grisons. The Alpine passes were 
held by Austria on the German side, and by Spain on that 
of Italy. On those lofty mountains they seemed to offer 
each other mutual aid for enterprises embracing all parts of 
the world. 

It is certain that in this condition of things there was 
involved on the one hand a magnificent prospect for Catho¬ 
licism, to which both lines had devoted themselves with 
inviolable attachment; but on the other, it presented immi¬ 
nent danger of internal dissension. Plow much jealousy had 
been aroused by the Spanish monarchy under Philip II ! 
But with much greater force and combined solidity did the 
power of that house now uprear itself; augmented as^it 
was by^the extended growth of its German resources. It 
follow^ed, that all the old antipathies against it would be 
called into more than ever vigorous action. 

This was first made manifest in Italy. 

The small Italian states, incapable of standing by their 
own force, wmre above all others at that time in need of the 
protection gained by all from the balance of power,.and 
were proportionably sensitive to whatever endangered its 
preservation. To be thus inclosed between the Spaniards 
and Germans, while cut off from all foreign aid by the 
occupation of the Alpine passes, they considered a position 
of great peril. With but slight regard to the advantages 
presented to their common faith by this combination, they 
had recourse to P'rance, from whom alone they could 
hope for aid, to deliver them from it. Louis XIII had 
also become alarmed, lest his influence in Italy should be 
lost. Immediately after the peace of 1622, and even before 
he had returned to his capital, he concluded a treaty with 
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Savoy and Venice^ by virtue of which the house of Austria 
was to be compelled, by the junction of their common 
forces, to evacuate the passes and fortresses of the Orisons/ 
This was an intention apparently affecting one single 
point only, but which might readily endanger the whole 
existing relations of the European powers. 

The probability of such a result was clearly manifest to 
Gregory XV. The peril by which the peace of the Catholic 
world, the progress of religious interests, and consequently 
the renewal of the papal dignity, were threatened from this 
point, were distinctly obvious; and with a zeal equal to that 
he had displayed for missions and conversions, the pontiff 
now laboured to prevent that outbreak of hostilities, the 
consequences of which were to his perception so evidently 
menacing. 

The reverence felt for the papal see, or rather respect 
for the unity of the Catholic world, had still so much of 
vital force, that both France and Spain declared their readi¬ 
ness to leave the decision of this affair to the pope. Nay, 
he was himself requested to take possession of those for¬ 
tresses which occasioned so much jealous uneasiness, to hold 
them as a deposit, and to garrison them with his own troops, 
until the question concerning them had been fully adjusted.’*^ 
For some short time Pope Gregory hesitated whether he 
should agree to take this active, and without doubt, costly 
share in foreign transactions ; but since it was manifest that 
the peace of the Catholic world depended chiefly on his 
decision, he finally suffered a few companies to be formed, 
and sent them into the Grisons, under the command of his 
brother, the duke of Fiano. The Spaniards had wished to 
retain at least Riva and Chiavenna, but they now sur¬ 
rendered even these places to the papal troops.^ The Arch¬ 
duke Leopold of the Tyrol also finally consented to yield 
into their hands whatever territories and fortresses he could 
not claim as portions of his hereditary possessions. 

^ Nani, Storia Vcncla, p. 255, 

“ Dispaccio Sillcry, 28 Nov. 1622. Corsini, xiii., 21 (Icnn. 1623, 
in Siri, Mcmurie recondite, tom. v. p. 435, .^42. Sciittura del deposito 
della Valtellina, ib. 459. 

^ Siri, Memorie recondite, v. 519. 
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By these measures the clanger which had been the 
immediate cause of the Italian anxieties appeared to be 
effectually removed. The chief consideration now was to 
provide for the safety of Catholic interests in the further 
arrangements. With this view it was proposed that as the 
Valtelline was not to fall again into the hands of the 
Spaniards, neither should it return to the rule of the Orisons ; 
because the restoration of the Catholic religion would be 
almost inevitably interrupted by the latter arrangement; 
it was therefore annexed to the three ancient Ilhmtian' 
confederacies, as a fourth independent state, possessing ecjual 
rights. From the same motives, even the connection of the 
two Austrian lines was not to be entirely destroyed, that 
connection appearing to be still required for the progress of 
Catholicism in Germany. The passes of the Valtelline and 
the IVormscr-Joch were always to remain open to the 
Spaniards; but with the understanding that this was for the 
passage of troops into Germany, not to facilitate their 
entrance into Italy.^ 

Affairs were at this point—the treaties had not been 
actually concluded, but all was prepared for conclusion— 
when Gregory XV died (July 8, 1623). He had lived to 
enjoy the satisfaction of seeing these dissensions allajed, 
and of securing the uninterrupted progress of his (duirch. 
There had even been proposals in the course of those 
negotiations for a new alliance between the Spaniards and 
the French for the purpose of attacking La Rochelle and 
Holland. 


But after the death of Gregory these intentions were far 
from being realized. 

In the first place, the new pope. Urban VIII, did not yet 
enjoy that confidence which proceeds from a well-grounded 
presumption of perfect impartiality; and secondly, the 
Italians were by no means satisfied with the arrangements 
above described. But the most important consideration of 
all was, that the helm of state in France was now directed 


^ Art. 9 of the draft of the Cunvenliun. 
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by men whc) applied themselves to oppose Spain, not at 
the request of others, or as mere auxiliaries, but from their 
own unfettered impulse and as the leading principle of 
French policy. We allude to Vieuville and Richelieu. 

But in this resolution there may possibly have been less 
free-will and choice than may be supposed. France, as 
-well as the Austrian-Spanish powers, was occupied in ex¬ 
tending all her internal forces. By the victory obtained over 
the Huguenots the royal power had been largely increased, 
together with the unity and self-confidence of the nation; 
and as the claims of France kept pace with her strength to 
enforce them, so all things now combined to produce the 
adoption of a bolder line of policy than had been hitherto 
attempted. This natural tendency inevitably called forth the 
organs suited to its promotion : men disposed to carry it out 
to its consequences and capable of doing so. Richelieu was 
from the first resolved to make head against the ascendancy 
which the house of Austria constantly asserted, and which it 
had but recently acquired new powers to maintain, and even 
to increase. He determined to engage indirect conflict with 
this power for supremacy in Europe. 

This was a resolution by which the Catholic world was 
menaced with a division more perilous than that which had 
lately been averted. The two great powers must of neces¬ 
sity be involved in open war. The execution of the Roman 
treaty above mentioned was no longer to be hoped for; all 
attempts of Pope Urban to hold the French to their promised 
concessions w^ere altogether vain : nor were the French con¬ 
tent merely to ally themselves with the Catholic opposition. 
Although Richelieu was a cardinal of the Roman church, 
he did not scruple to form an undisguised league with the 
Protestants. 

He first made advances to the English, in the hope of 
preventing that Spanish marriage from which the house of 
Austria could not fail to derive so great an extension of its 
influence. In this purpose he was seconded by personal 
feelings and circumstances; the impatience of James I, 
who longed for the return of his son and his favourite 
with all the tenderness of an old man who believes himself 
near death, and a misunderstanding between the t\YO 
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ministers, Olivarez and Buckingham. But here also the 
result was principally determined by the nature of the thing 
itself. The affairs of the Palatinate presented invincible 
difficulties when they came to be negotiated between Austria, 
Spain, Bavaria, and the Palatinate.^ An alliance with P'rance, 
on the contrary, seeing the new direction that power was 
taking, gave promise of a ready solution of the difficulty by 
force of arms; and as this alliance not only secured to the 
king of England a very considerable dowry, but also afforded 
a x^^'ospect of reconciling the English Catholics with the 
throne, he resolved to take a French princess as a wife for 
his son, and conferred on her the same privileges, in regard 
to her religion, as he had x^romised to the Spaniards. 

Preparations were accordingly made for the attack. 
Richelieu had formed a x^an more vast and comx^rehensive 
than had ever before been known to FAiropcan 
which was eminently characteristic of himself: by a siinuh 
taneous attack from all sides, he proposed to crush the power 
of the Spanish-Austrian house at one blow. 

Me was himself to fall upon Italy in concert with Savoy 
and Venice: without the slightest deference to the papal 
authority, he despatched French troops unexpectedly into 
the Grisons, and drove the papal garrisons from the 
fortresses." Together with the English alliance, he had 
renewed that formerly contracted with Holland, intending 
that the Dutch should attack South America while the 
English ravaged the coasts of Spain. By the intervention of 
King James, the Turks were called into action, and threatened 
to invade Flungary; hut the most important blow^ was to he 
struck in Germany. The king of Denmark, who had long 
been prepared, wars at length resolved to lead the forces of 
Denmark and North Germany to battle, for the rights of 

^ From a letter of the count palatine, hated 30 Oct., it is manifest 
that he could not have been induced to accept the terms proposed by 
anything short of force. 

* Relatn)ne di (piattro Ainhasciatori, 1625 : “ 11 pai)a si doleva die 
niai bettune gli aveva jiarlato cliiaro, c die clelle sue parole non aveva 
compreso mai die si dovessero portare Ic armi della lega contra li suoi 
presidii.” ['flic pope comi)lained that Hethune had never spoken 
clearly, and that lie had never imagined the arms of the League were tt> 
act against Ids fortresses.] Flic policy cuuimonly pursue 1 in France. 
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his kinsman, the elector palatine. He not only received 
promise of aid from England, but Richelieu also engaged to 
contribute a million livres towards the expenses of the war.^ 
Supported by both, Mansfeld was to form a junction with 
the king, and march on the hereditary dominions of Austria. 

Of the two most powerful Catholic powers we thus see 
the one arming itself in- this general assault with the hope 
of destroying the other. 

There cannot be a doubt that this state of things had an 
immediate tendency to impede the progress of Catholicism. It 
is true that the French confederacy was'of apolitical nature, 
but so intimate was the connection between ecclesiastical and 
political relations, that the Protestants could not fail to per¬ 
ceive in this condition of affairs the opportunity for promoting 
their own cause. Protestantism accordingly recovered breath. 
A new champion, the king of Denmark, had risen for its 
defence in Germany, with energies fresh and unimpaired, and 
supported by the mighty combination of European policy—• 
a victory on his part would have rendered all the successes 
of the imperial house ineffectual, and must have arrested the 
progress of the Catholic restoration. 


But it is by the attempt that the difficulties inherent in an 
enterprise are made manifest. However brilliant may have 

^ Extract from the Instruction of Blainville, in Siri, vi. 62. Mans¬ 
feld was to co-operate with him “ nel fondo cii Alemagna ” [in the 
heart of Germany.] ^ Relatione di Caraffa : “ (I Francesi) hanno tiitlavia 
continuato sino al giorno d’ hoggi a toner corrispondcnza con li nciiiici 
di S. hPh Ces'h e dar loro ajuto in gcnte e danari se ben con coperta, 
quale perd non e stata tale che per molte lettere intercctte e per molti 
altri rincontri non si siano scopcrti tutti 1’ andamenti e corrispondcnze : 
onde prima e doppo la rotta data dal Tilly al re di Danimarca sempre 1 ’ 
imperatore ncl Palatinato Inferiore e nelli contorni d’Alsatia v’ ha 
tenuto nervo di genie, dubitando che da quelle parti potessc venire 
qualche ruina.” [The French have always had the habit, even to this 
day, of holding correspondence with the enemies of his imperial majesty, 
supplying them with aid both in money and troops ; in secret certainly, 
yet not so secretly, but that by intercepted letters and other chances, their 
contrivances and correspondence have been discovered ; thus even Ijefore 
the king of Denmark was defeated by Tilly, his majesty always kept a 
good force in the Lower Palatinate and about Alsace, suspecting tliat 
some mischief might come from those parts.] See Appendix, No. 112. 
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been the talents of Richelieu, he had yet proceeded too rashly 
in this undertaking; all his desires and inclinations were 
attracted towards this project; he had placed it before him, 
whether in full and conscious perception of all its import, or 
in obscure presentiment, as the great aim of his life; but 
there arose from it dangers by which he was himself first 
threatened. 

Not only did the German Protestants, the enemies of the 
house of Austria, take new courage, but those of France 
also; the antagonists of Richelieu himself gathered fresh 
hopes from these new combinations in politics. They ex¬ 
pected, as they said themselves, that in the worst possible 
case they would be able to make their peace with the king 
by means of his present allies.^ Rohan put his forces in 
motion on land; Soubise by sea. In May, 1625, the 
Huguenots were in arms throughout the country. 

And at the same moment the cardinal was assailed by 
enemies, perhaps more formidable still, from the other side. 
Urban VIII, notwithstanding his inclination to France, had 
too deep a sense of his own dignity to endure quietly the 
expulsion of his garrisons from the Grisons.- He raised 
troops, which he despatched into the Milanese, with the 
express purpose of making an effort, in alliance with the 
Spaniards, to recover the lost fortresses. These warlike 
menaces may very possibly have meant but little; the eccle¬ 
siastical effects associated with them were, however, most 
important. The complaints of the papal nuncio, that the 
most Christian king had become the auxiliary of heretical 
princes, found a ready response in France. The Jesuits 
came forward with their Ultramontane doctrines, and the 
strictly Catholic party made Richelieu the object of violent 
attacks.^ It is true that he found support against them in the 
Gallican axioms, and was defended by the parliaments, yet 

^ jMcmoircs dc Rohan, parti, p. 146: “ Esperant que s'il venoit a 
bout, l(js allies ct ligiics avee Ic roi le porLeroient plus facilcmcnt lV uu 
accommoc I omen t. 

® Relatione di P. Contarini : “ S. (he is speaking of the time 
immediately following the arrival of the news) sommamente disgiisLala, 
stimando poco rispetto s’havesse portato alle sue insegne, del continuo 
e grandemente se no qucrclava.” (App. No. iii.) 

“ IMemoircs du Cardinal Richelieu, Petitot, xxiii. n. 20. 
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he dared not long venture to have the pope for an enemy. 
The Catholic principle was too closely bound up with the 
restored monarchy. Who could secure the cardinal from 
the effects of the impression that might be produced on 
his sovereign by the admonitions of the clergy ? 

Thus, even in France itself, Richelieu found himself 
assailed, and that by the two opposite parties, at the same 
time. Whatever he might be able to effect against Spain, 
by maintaining his position, it was yet one that he saw to be 
wholly untenable ; he was compelled to hasten out of it with 
all speed. 

And as in the attack he had displayed his genius for 
widely-reaching combinations, and bold, thorough-going 
designs, so he now exhibited that treacherous address by 
which he made his allies mere tools, and then abandoned 
them; a practice which he pursued through his whole 
life. 

He first prevailed on his new confederates to support him 
against Soubise. He had himself no naval force. With 
Protestant armaments, drawn from foreign countries, with 
Dutch and English ships, he overcame his Protestant oppo¬ 
nents at home. In September, 1625, he availed himself of 
their mediation to impose on the Huguenots the acceptance 
of disadvantageous terms, his allies having no doubt that 
when once freed from these enemies he would renew the 
general attack. 

But what was their astonishment when, instead of this, 
intelligence reached them that France had concluded peace 
with Spain,—when, in March, 1626, the peace of Monzon 
was made known: a papal legate had proceeded for that 
purpose to both courts. It is true that he docs not appear 
to have had any material infiuence on the terms of the 
agreement; but he certainly gave new vitality and force to 
the Catholic principle. While Richelieu was employing the 
Protestants for his own purposes, under a show of the 
strictest confidence, he had entered still more zealously into 
negotiations with Spain for their destruction. With regard 
to the Valtelline, he agreed with Olivarez that it should 
return to the rule of the Orisons; but with an independent 
power of appointing its own public officers, and with 
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undiminished freedom for Catholic worships Richelieu 
took no direct part in these negotiations. They were, indeed, 
inspired by the extreme Church party, to which he did not 
belong. However, not wishing to oppose them openl}^, he 
assented. Thus the Catholic powers, which had seemed on 
the point of commencing a conflict for life or death, now 
stood in a moment reunited. 

This result was facilitated by the misunderstanding that 
arose between Trance and England, in regard to the 
execution of the engagements contracted by the treaty of 
marriage. 

It followed of necessity that a pause ensued in all 
preparations for the enterprise against Spain. 

The Italian princes were compelled, however reluctantly, 
to endure the arrangements which they found to be unalter¬ 
able. Savoy concluded a truce with Cacnoa; Venice con¬ 
sidered herself fortunate that she had not fallen upon the 
Milanese, and now quietly disbanded her forces. It was 
maintained that the vacillating conduct of the Trench had 
prevented the relief of Breda, in 1625, so that the loss of, 
that important fortress, which fell into the hands of Spain, 
was attributed to them. But the great and decisive reverse 
was that suffered in Germany. 

The powers of Lower Germany had gathered around the 
king of Denmark, under shelter, as was believed, of the 
general alliance formed against Spain, hlansfekl advanced 
towards the Elbe. The emperor, on his part, had armed 
with earnest diligence to meet him, knowing well how much 
depended on the issue. 

But when the forces came into actual conflict, the 

^ clu ATiMil, V. 2, p. .(^87, § 2: “ Qu’ils nc ]')uisscnt avoir par 
ci-apres autre rcli^^^ion ([ue li Callu)li([uc.” . . . §3 : “ Qii’ils puissent 
c'lire par (jlcctu)n untre eux leurs juges, gouvcrneiirs ct aiUres magistrals 
tons eatholiqiics.” 'J'hcn fi')llow certain limitations. Since in the treaty 
it was agreed lha( the papal garrisons should be removed from the 
(Irisons, it is intelligible that the pope was not satisfied. From a 
memorandum of the papal nuncio Pancirolo (printed in my “ Slimtliclic 
Wcrkc',” Jld. 35/36, p. 571) wc sec that the pope was very angry with 
tlie two ministers for liaving concluded peace behind his back. Kvcmi 
the nuncio had no doubt that the peace was the work of Richelieu. 
For the true account of the matter sec my ‘‘ Frauzbsische Geschieble,” 
Rtl. 2 ; “ Samtlichc Werke,’' ix. p. 227 If, 
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general alliance had ceased to exist. The French subsidies 
were not paid; the English succours came in far too slowly. 
The imperial troops were more practised in war than their 
opponents, and the result was, that the king of Denmark lost 
the battle of Lutter, while Mansfeld was driven as a fugitive 
into the Austrian provinces, through w^hich he had hoped to 
march as a victor and restorer. 


This was a result, of which the effects were, of necessity, 
commensurate wdth the universality of their causes. 

First, as regards the imperial dominions, wc may 
describe them in a word. The last attempt for the cause 
of Protestantism ventured on there, in the hope of aid from 
the general combination above named, was suppressed, and 
even the nobles, who had previously remained exempt from 
personal molestation, were now obliged to conform to the 
Catholic ritual. On the feast of St. Ignatius, 1627, the 
emperor declared that, after the lapse of six months, he 
would no longer tolerate any person in his hereditary 
kingdom of Bohemia, even though of noble or knightly 
rank, who did not believe with himself and the apostolical 
church, in the only true and saving Catholic faith.^ Edicts 
to the same effect were proclaimed in Upper Austria; in 
the year 1628, they were sent into Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Styria, and after a certain period, into Lower Austria like¬ 
wise. Even a respite was vainly entreated; the nuncio 
Caraffa representing that these prayers for delay were put 
forward only in the hope of a general change of fortune. 

^ Caraffi, Relatione, MS. : “ Havendo il S^. Cardinalc ed io messo 
in considerationc a S. die come non si riformasscro i iDaronic nobili 
crctici, si polcva poco o nidla sperarc della conversionc delli loro 
sudditi, e per consccaicnza liavriano potato ancora infettarc pian ]>iano 
gli altri, piacque a S. di ag^iungere al C'‘'. cd ngli altri com- 
missaij aiitorita di riformarc anclic li no])ili.” [The cardinal and I, 
having submitted to his majesty’s consideration, that as the lierelic 
Inrons and noldes were not reformed, there could be but little good 
expected from the conversion of their subjects, and that in consequence 
they would be likely by degrees to infect others, it idcased his majesty 
to grant the cardinal and other commissioners power to rch)rm the nobles 
also.] (App. No. 112.) 
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It was from that time that these districts once more became 
thoroughly Catholic. How mighty had been the resistance 
opposed to the imperial house, by the Austrian nobles, 
eighty years before ! ' And now the sovereign power—■ 
orthodox, victorious, and unlimited—rose high above all 
opposition. 

And the effects of the late victory were still more exten¬ 
sive in other parts of Germany. Lower Saxony was invaded 
and taken into possession. The imperial forces were in 
action, even up to the Cattegat; they held Brandenburg 
and Pomerania; Mecklenburg also was in the hands of the 
imperial generals,—all principal seats of Protestantism, and 
all now subjugated by Catholic armies. 

The manner in which Catholicism proposed to profit by 
this state of things was very soon made obvious. An im¬ 
perial prince was noniinated bishop of Halberstadt, and the 
pope, by virtue of his apostolic power, appointed the same 
prince to be archbishop of Magdeburg. There could be no 
question but that, when the government of a Catholic arch¬ 
duke was established, the rigour with which other ecclesias¬ 
tical princes had carried forward the work of restoring 
Catholicism, would be zealously imitated throughout the 
diocese. 

The anti-reformation, meanwhile, proceeded with renewed 
ardour in Upper Germany. The list of edicts proclaimed 
by the imperial chancery, during these years, and to be 
found in Caraffa, well deserves examination. What a host 
of admonitions, resolutions, decisions, and recommendations 
—all to the profit of Catholicism 1 ^ The youthful count of 
Nassau-Siegen, the younger count palatine of Ncuburg, and 
the grand master of the Teutonic order, undertook new 
reformations. In the Upper Palatinate, even the nobility 
were compelled to adopt the Catholic faith. 

The ancient legal processes instituted by ecclesiastical 
dignitaries against temporal estates, in relation to confiscated 
Church property, now took a different course from that 
of earlier times. How grievous were the troubles inflicted 

^ Brevis cniuncratio aliquorum negotiorum quae ... in puncto 
reformationis in cancellaria imperii tractata sunt ab anno 1620 ad annum 
1629, in the Appendix to the Germania Sacra rcslaurata, p. 34. 
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on Wlirtemberg alone ! All the old complainants, the 
bishops of Constance and Augsburg, the abbots of Monchs- 
reit and Kaisersheim, pressed forward their claims against 
the ducal house. Its very existence ^yas endangered.^ The 
bishops gained their cause against the towns in every 
instance; the bishop of Eichstadt against Nuremberg, the 
chapter of Strassburg against the city of Strassburg; Hall in 
Suabia, Memmingen, Ulm, Lindau, and many other towns, 
were compelled to restore to the Catholics the churches that 
had been taken from them. 

If the letter of the treaty of Augsburg was, at this time, 
appealed to from all quarters, of how much greater import¬ 
ance was the more general application of its principles, as 
they were now understood.^ 

“ After the battle of Lutter,” says Caraffa, the emperor 
seemed to wake as from a long sleep; liberated from a 
great fear that had hitherto enchained his predecessors 
and himself, he conceived the idea of bringing back all 
Germany to the rule prescribed by the treaty of Augs¬ 
burg.” 

In addition to Magdeburg and Halberstadt, Bremen, 
Verden, Mindcn, Camin, Havelberg, Schwerin, and almost 
all the North German benefices, were restored to Catho¬ 
licism. This had always been the remote object on which 
the pope and the Jesuits, in the most brilliant moments of 
their prosperity, had fixed their eyes. But that was precisely 
the cause which made the emperor anxious respecting such 
a step. He had no doubt, says Caraffa, of the justice and 
right of the measure, but only of the possibility of its execu¬ 
tion. Yet the zeal of the Jesuits,—above all, that of his 
confessor Lamormain,—the favourable dispositions of the 
four Catholic electors, the unwearied entreaties of the papal 
nuncio, who informs us himself that it cost him the labour 
of months to prevail, at length removed all scruples. As 
early as August, 1628, the edict for the restitution of Church 
property was drawn up, the terms being those in which it 

^ Sattler, Gcschichte voii Wiirtemberg iinlcr den Ilcrzo^en, Ih. vi. 
p. 226. 

2 Senkenberg, Fortselzung der Ilabcrlinscbcn Reiclisgc-schicblc, biL 
XXV, p, 633. 
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afterwards appeared.' Previous to being published^ it was 
once more submitted to the ■ Catholic princes for their 
consideration. 

Nor was this all; a plan much more extensive was 
connected with this design: hopes were entertained of 
conciliating the Lutheran princes; but this was not to be 
attempted by theologians. The emperor himself, or some 
Catholic prince of the empire, was to undertake it They 
were to proceed from the principle, that the ideas of Catho¬ 
licism formed by the people of North Germany were 
erroneous, and that the difference between the unaltered 
Confession of Augsburg and the genuine Catholic doctrine 
was very slight They hoped to gain over the elector of 
Saxony by giving up to him the patronage of the three 
archbishoprics situate in his dominions." Nor did they 
despair of exciting the hatred of the Lutherans against the 
Calvinists, and then making that hatred instrumental to the 
perfect restoration of Catholicism. 

This idea was eagerly seized on at Rome, and worked 
out into a feasible project. Nor did Urban VIII by any 
means propose to content himself with the conditions of 
the treaty of Augsburg, which had indeed never received 
the sanction of a pope.*' Pie was determined to rest satisfied 
with nothing less than a complete restitution of all Church 
property, and the return of all Protestants to Catholicism. 

But in that moment of prosperity, the pope had raised 

^ That the edict was prepared at this period is gathered from Caraffa, 
Commentar. de Germ. Sacra restaiirata, p. 350. Pie remarks that the 
edict was drawn up in 162S and published in 1629 ; he then proceeds— 
“ Annuit ipse Deus, dum post paucos ab ipsa deliberationc dies Caesarem 
insigni victoria remiineratiis est.” He is alluding to the victory of 
Wolgnst, won on the 22nd of August. 

- Hopes of the conversion of this prince were felt in Rome as early 
as the year 1624. Instruttione a Monsb Caraffa: “Venne ancora 
([ lalchc novella della sperata riunione con la chiesa cattolica del signor 
duca di Sassonia ; ma clla svani ben presto : con tutto ci6 il vcderlo non 
infenso a’ cattolici c nemicissimo dc’ Calvinisti ed amicissimo del 
IVIagontino e convenuto nell’ clettorato di Baviera ci fa sperare bene ; 
laondc non sara inutile che S. lenga proposito col detto Magontino 
di qnesto desiderato acquisto.” (App. No. iio.) 

** “ A cui,” says the pope, in a letter to the emperor, of the treaty of 
Passau, “ non haveva giammai assentito la sede apostolica,” 

VOL. 11. ’ T 
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his thoughts to a design still more vast and daring if possible 
than that just described. This was no other than an 
attack on England j an idea that had reappeared from time 
to time, as if by a sort of necessity, among the grand com¬ 
binations of Catholicism. Urban VIII now hoped to make 
the good understanding re-established between the two 
crowns subservient to the promotion of this favourite 
designd 

He first represented to the French ambassador the great 
offence that was offered to France by the total disregard 
of England to the promises made at the marriage. Either 
Louis XIII ought to compel the English to fulfil their 
engagements, or he should wrest the crown from a prince, 
who, as a heretic before God, and regardless of his word 
before men, was altogether unworthy to wear it.^ 

He next addressed himself to the Spanish ambassador, 
Ohate; and in this case the pope declared it to be his 
opinion, that, as a good knight, Philip IV was bound to take 
up the cause of the queen of England, so near a connection 

^ In Siri, Memorie, vi. 257, some account is given of this affair, but 
it is very imperfect. The report of it in the Memoircs de Richelieu, 
xxiii. 283, is also very partial. The relation of Nicoletti, which we 
use here, is much more circumstantial and authentic. (See App. 
No. 120.) 

- In Nicoletti, the pope says: “ Esserc il re cli Francia offeso nello 
stato, pel fomento che ITnghilterra dava agli Ugonotti ribelli: nella 
vita, rispetto agli incitamenti e fellonia'dr Sciales, il quale liavcva 
indotto il diica di Orleans amacchinare contro S. hP'b per lo cui delitlo 
fu poscia fatto morire: nella riputazione, rispetto a tanti mancamenti cli 
promesse: e finalmente nel proprio sangue, rispetto agli strapazzi fatti 
alia regina sua sorella : ma cpiello che voleva dir tutto, iiell’ anima, 
insidiando ringlese alia salute di Ciuella della regina ed insieme a cpiclla 
del Christianissimo stesso e di tutti coloro che pur troppo heljbero 
voglia di fare qiiello infelice matrimonio.^’ [The King of France has 
been offended by him, first, in his State, by the hel[i given by Ihigland 
^o the Huguenot rebels; in his life, liy the instigations and felony of 
Sciales, who had induced the duke of Orleans to plot against his majesty, 
for which crime he afterwards suffered death ; in his rcjiulation, by the 
many breaclies of promise he had committed ; fmally, in his own blood, 
because of the injuries inflicted on the queen of England, his sister ; but 
what is more than all this, he is offended in his soul, the Englishman 
planning evil to the salvation of that of tlui queen, together with that of 
the most Christian king himself, and that of all who had been Loo 
forward in effjcting that unhappy marriage.] 
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of his own (she was his sister-in-law)_, who was now oppressed 
on account of her religion. 

When the pope saw that he might venture to hope for 
success, he transferred the negotiations to Spada, his nuncio 
in Paris. 

Among the influential men of France, Cardinal Berulle, 
who had conducted the negotiations for the marriage, was 
the person who entered most earnestly into this project. 
He calculated how the trading vessels of England might 
be captured on the French coast, and how the English fleets 
might be burnt in their own harbours. On the Spanish 
part, Olivarez adopted the plan without much hesitation. 
He might indeed have been rendered cautious by former 
instances of perfidy, and another high officer of state, 
Cardinal Bedmar, opposed the measure on that ground; 
but the idea was too vast and comprehensive to be re¬ 
jected by Olivarez, who in all things loved the great and 
magnificent. 

The negotiation was conducted with the utmost secrecy; 
even the French ambassador in Rome, to whom the first 
overtures had been made, was not acquainted with the 
progress of the affair. 

Richelieu drew up the articles of the treaty; they were 
amended by Olivarez, and to the form thus given them, 
Richelieu assented. On the 20th of April, 1627, they were 
ratified. The French engaged to make instant preparation 
of their forces and to put their harbours in a state of 
defence. The Spaniards were ready to commence the 
attack before the close of that year, and it was arranged 
that the French should join them with all their forces in the 
following spring.^ 


Lettcre del Nuncio, 9 Aprile, 1627 : “ Torno a Parigi il prefato 
corrierc di Sj'iagna con avvisi chc il rc cattolico conlenlavasi di iniiovcni 
il prime, come veniva do^iderato da Francesi, piirclie da qucsli si con- 
ccdesscro unitamente Ic due offerte altre volte alternalivamente propostc, 
cioe che il cliristiaiiissimo si obligassc di niuovcrsi ncl mese di maggio o 
di giugno dell’ anno seguente c chc presentemente accomodasse Parmala 
cattolica di alcune gvilere ed altri Icgni. Porto anche niiova il medesimo 
corrierc che il conte duca haveva in Ispagna staccata la pratica e date 
ordine chc sc nc staccasse una simile in Fiandra col re d’Lnghilterra, il 
quale offriva al cattolico sospensionc d’armi per tre anui o aitro piu 
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The accounts remaining to us do not make it very 
clear how the booty was to be divided between France and 
Spain; but we collect from them sufficient to shew that 
regard was paid on this occasion also to the interests 
of the pope. Cardinal Berulle revealed to the nuncio, 
in the most profound confidence, that in the event of 
success, Ireland was to become a portion of the papal 
see, and might be governed by the pontiff through the 
medium of a viceroy. This communication was received 
by the nuncio with extreme satisfaction, but he recom¬ 
mended his holiness to allow no word to transpire on the 
subject, lest it might appear that his suggestions had been 
actuated by worldly views. 

Neither had the interests of Germany and Italy been 
forgotten in these calculations. 

There still appeared a possibility of destroying the supe¬ 
riority of the naval power of England and Holland, by a 
general combination. The formation of an armed com¬ 
pany was suggested, and under the protection of this force, 
a direct communication was to be established between 
the Baltic, Flanders, the French coasts, Spain, and Italy, 
without the participation of the two maritime powers. The 
emperor made proposals with this view to the Hanse 
Towns. The Infanta at Brussels desired that a port in the 
Baltic should be ceded to the Spaniards."^ Negotiations 
were entered into with the grand-duke of Tuscany, who by 

liingo tempo tanto a nome del ve di Danimarca quanto degli Olandesi.” 
[The courier aforesaid returned to Paris from Spain, with advices that 
the Catholic Icing agreed to make the first movement, as he had been 
desired to do by France ; provided the French would abide by both tlie 
two proposals that had been previously made as alternatives ; namely, 
that the most Christian king should pledge himself to move in the May 
or June following, and should, at this time, sujiply the Catholic arma¬ 
ment with some galleys and other vessels. The same courier also 
brought intelligence, that the Count-duke had broken off the nt'gotiations 
proceeding in Spain with llie king of England, who had oifered the 
Catholic king a suspension of arms for three years, or any longer period, 
as well in the name of the king of Denmark as in that of Ilolland : a 
similar treaty was also broken off by order of the Catholic king in 
Flanders.] 

^ Pope Urban says this in an instruction to Giiietti, in Siri, Mcr» 
purio, ii. 984. 
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this means might have drawn the Spanish and Portuguese 
trade to Leghorn^ 

It is true, that matters were not carried so far. Controlled 
by the complexity of the interests involved, the event took 
a very different course; yet such as eventually to produce 
results entirely favourable to the cause of Catholicism. 

While plans of such imposing magnitude were in process 
of arrangement for an attack on England, it came to pass 
that the projectors were themselves assailed by a force from 
that country. 

In July, 1627, Buckingham appeared with a noble fleet 
off the coasts of France; he landed on the island of Re and 
took possession of it, with the exception of the citadel of 
St. Martin, to which he instantly laid siege. He called on 
the Huguenots to arouse themselves once more in defence of 
their liberties and religious independence, which certainly 
were daily exposed to more imminent dangers. 

English historians have usually attributed this expedition 
to an extraordinary passion of Buckingham for the queen 
of France, Anne of Austria. Be the truth as it may with 
regard to that inclination, a very different cause for this 
enterprise, and certainly a more substantial one, is to be 
found in the great course of events. Was Buckingham 
to wait in England for the proposed attack ? It was doubt¬ 
less better policy to anticipate the onslaught and to carry 
the war into France." A more favourable moment for the 


^ wScrlttura sopra la compagiiia mililante, MS. in the Arcliivio 
Mecliceo, contains a discussion as to the practicability of this plan : 
“ Si propone chc i popoli dolle cilia anscatiche entreranno nclla com- 
pagnia nhlitantc per fame piaccre al imperatore e chc i Toscani non 
abbino a rccusarc come chiamati da si gran monarchi.” [It is believed 
that the people of the Ilanse Towns would enter the military companies 
to please the emperor, and that the Ihiscans could not well refuse to do 
so, when called on by such great monarchs.] 

^ It may be asked, whether hUickingham had heard anything of 
that secret treaty. It is e.xtremely probable that he had done so, 
for how rarely is a secret so completely kept that no portion of it tran¬ 
spires. It is certain that the Venetian ambassador, Zorzo Zorzi, who 
arrived in France while these designs were in preparation, heard of 
them instantly: “ vSi aggiimgeva che le due coronc tenevano insicinc 
machinationi e tratlati di assalire con pari forze e dispositioni 1* isola 
dTnghilterra.” It is highly improbable that nothing of this should be 
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purpose could scarcely be desired; Louis XIII was danger¬ 
ously ill, and Richelieu engaged in a contest with powerful 
factions. After some hesitation, the Huguenots did in fact 
again take arms; their brave and practised leaders appeared 
in the field once more. 

To have produced effectual results^ however, Buckingham 
should have conducted the war with more energy and been 
better supported. Charles I acknowledges, in all his letters, 
that this was not sufficiently done. As the affair was 
arranged, the assailants were soon proved to be no longer 
equal to Cardinal Richelieu, wLose genius developed its 
resources with redoubled power in occasions of difficulty, 
and who had never given more decided proofs of steadfast 
resolution and unwearied persistence. Buckingham saved 
himself by a retreat. His expedition, which might have 
placed the French government in extreme peril, had in 
reality no other, result than that of causing the whole 
strength of France, directed by the cardinal, to be hurled 
with renewed violence against the Huguenots. 

The central point of the Huguenot power was without 
doubt in La Rochelle. At an earlier period, and when 
residing in the neighbourhood of the city, at his bishopric of 
Lugon, Richelieu had frequently reflected on the possibility 
of reducing that fortress ; he no\v found himself called upon 
to direct such an enterprise, and he resolved to accomplish 
it, be the cost what it might. 

It was a peculiar circumstance that nothing afforded him 
so effectual an assistance as the fanaticism of an English 
Puritan. 

Buckingham had, at length, renewed his attempts to 
relieve La Rochelle. His honour was pledged to effect 
this; his position in England and the world depended on it; 
and he would, unquestionably, have strained all his powers 
for its accomplishment. This was the moment chosen by a 
fanatic, impelled by desire for vengeance and by a mistaken 
zeal for religion, to assassinate Buckingham. 

In a crisis of great moment, it is necessary that powerful 

mentioned in England, with which country the Venetians were in close 
connection ; they had even been suspected of advising the expedition 
against the island of Re. (Relatione di Francia, 162S.} 
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men should make the enterprise their own personal concern. 
The siege of La Rochelle was as a duel between the two 
ministers. Richelieu alone now survived. No one w^as 
found in England to take Buckingham’s place, or heartily to 
adopt the defence of his honour. The English fleet appeared 
in the roads, but without doing any thing effectual. It was 
said that Richelieu knew there would be nothing attempted 
by it. He persisted with inflexible firmness in the siege, 
and in October, 1628, La Rochelle surrendered. 

When the principal fortress had thus fallen, the neigh¬ 
bouring places despaired of holding out: their only care 
now was to obtain tolerable terms.^ 

And thus, from all these political complexities, which at 
first seemed to promise so much aid to the Protestant cause, 
there proceeded, at last, a further triumph for Catholicism, 
and a mighty promotion of ils interests. The north-east of 
Germany, and south-west of France, both of w'hich had so 
long resisted, were alike subdued. There now seemed 
nothing more required but to secure the perpetual sub¬ 
mission of the conquered enemy, by restrictive kuvs and 
institutions of permanent efficiency. 

The help afforded by Denmark to the Germans, and by 
England to the French, had been rather injurious than 
advantageous to those assisted; it had served to bring upon 
them an irresistible enemy, and these powers were now 
themselves endangered or attacked. The imperial forces 
penetrated even into Jutland, and in the year 1628 negotia¬ 
tions for a combined assault upon England proceeded with 
the most earnest activity between France and Spain. 

^ Zorzo Zorzi, Relatione di Francia, 1629: “ L’acqnisto di Rocclla 
ultimato siigli occhi dell’ armata Inglcsc, chc professava di scioglierc 
Tassedio ct inlrodiirvi il soccorso, I’imprcsa contro Roano, cnpoct anima 
di qiiesta fattionc, i progress! contra gli Ugonotti nella Linguadocca 
colla ricuperatione di l)en 50 piazzchanno sgoinentato i cuori e spozzato 
la fortuna di quel partilo, die perdiile le forze interne e mancategli le in- 
lelligenze stranicre si c intieramente rimesso alia volonta e clemenza del 
re.” lie remarks that the Spaniards certainly came to take part in the 
siege of La Rochelle, though late, and with only fourteen ships; still 
they did come. He attributes this accession to their “ Certezza de fine,” 
and their wish “ partecipar agli onori.” 



CHAPTER IV 


MANTUAN WAR—THIRTV YEARS’ WAR 
—REVOLUTION IN THE STATE OF 
AFFAIRS 


The course of human affairs, the progress of a development 
once begun, presents, at the first glance, an aspect of unde¬ 
viating persistency. 

But on examining more closely, we not unfrequently 
perceive that the primitive cause on which the fabric of 
events reposes is but frail and yielding; merely some 
personal inclination, perhaps, whether of attachment or aver¬ 
sion, which may be shaken without any great difficulty. 

If we inquire by what agency the new and important 
advantages we have enumerated were obtained for the Catho¬ 
lic restoration, we shall find that it was not so much the 
martial forces of Tilly and Wallenstein, or the military supe¬ 
riority of Richelieu over the Huguenots, as the friendly 
understanding renewed between France and Spain, without 
wffiich neither the generals nor the nations could have 
accomplished any thing of moment. 

The power of a self-sustained resistance had been lost to 
the Protestant cause from the year 1626, and it was only by 
the dissensions of the Catholic powers that its adherents 
were encouraged to attempt further opposition ; the recon¬ 
ciliation of the governments was, therefore, the precursor of 
their ruin. 

But none could fail to perceive the facility with which 
these friendly relations might be disturbed. 

Within the limits of Catholicism, were two distinct and 
antagonistic impulses, each arising equally by an inevitable 
necessity; the one was religious, the other political. 

280 
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The first demanded unity of purpose, the extension of 
the faith, and a perfect disregard of all other considerations ; 
the latter continually impelled the great powers to a conflict 
for pre-eminence. 

It could not be affirmed that the balance of power in 
Europe had as yet been disturbed by the course of events. 
In those times the balance depended on the hostility of 
interests existing between France and the Aiistro-Spanish 
power: but France, also, had greatly augmented her strength 
in the course of the recent occurrences. 

Political action is, however, prompted and governed, no 
less by what is perceived on looking forward into the future, 
than by the pressure and embarrassment of the present. 
The natural course of things now seemed to be inevitably 
leading to a state of universal insecurity. 

North Germany, the earliest home of Protestantism, was 
overwhelmed by the forces of Wallenstein; and this state of 
things seemed to present the possibility of restoring the 
imperial supremacy throughout the empire, where, one short 
period in the life of Charles V excepted, it had for ages 
been a shadow only, to real power and essential importance. 
Should the Catholic restoration proceed on the path it had 
entered, this result must of necessity ensue. 

France, on the other hand, could expect no advantage 
equivalent to this. When once the Huguenots were com¬ 
pletely mastered, France had nothing more to gain. But it 
was principally among the Italians that disquietudes were 
awakened; they considered the revival of a mighty imperial 
authority, asserting so many claims in Italy, and connected 
so immediately with the detested power of Spain, to be not 
only dangerous but intolerable. 

The question once more recurred, whether Catholic 
efforts towards universal predominance were to be continued 
without regard to these considerations, or whether political 
views would gain the ascendancy, and raise impediments to 
these efforts. 

Whilst the torrent of Catholic restoration was sweeping 
in full force over France and Germany, a movement was 
made in Italy, by the result of which this question was 
ultimately decided. 
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i; MANTUAN SUCCESSION 

At the close of the year 1627, the duke of Mantua, Vin¬ 
cenzo II, of the house of Gonzaga, died without leaving 
children. His next of kin was Carlo Gonzaga, duke of 
Nevers. 

Considered in itself only, this succession presented no 
difficulty, since no doubt could prevail as to the rights of 
the next of kin; but it involved a political change of the 
utmost importance. 

Charles de Nevers was born in France, and was of 
necessity to be regarded as a Frenchman. It was believed 
that the Spaniards wmuld not permit a Frenchman to acquire 
a sovereignty in Upper Italy, which they had been labouring 
from time immemorial, and with especial jealousy, to keep 
free from the influence of France. 

But if, after the lapse of so long a time, we seek to 
ascertain the pure truth of this matter, we shall perceive 
that no intention of excluding the duke of Nevers was at 
first entertained, either at the Spanish court or that of 
Austria. He was, indeed, related to the imperial house, the 
empress being a Mantuan princess, and always greatly 
disposed to favour him. There was nothing injurious to 
his interests required from him in the beginning,” says 
Khevenhiller, who was employed in Mantuan affairs; it 
was rather considered how he might best be induced to 
devote himself to the imperial house.” ^ Olivarez, also, has 
expressly asserted the same things he relates, that when 
intelligence arrived of Don Vincenzo’s serious illness, it was 
resolved at once to send a courier to the duke of Nevers, 
to offer him the protection of Spain in taking peaceable 
possession of Mantua and Montferrat.- It is very possible 

* Annales Fcrdinandei, xi. p. 30. 

" Francesco degli Albizzi, negotiator di Mons^'. Cesare Monte : 
“^S. says Olivarez, “ in senlire la grave indisposilione del duca 

Vincenzo ordinu che si dispacciassc corricro in Francia al naedesimo 
Nivers, promettendogli la protettione siia accid egli potessc pacifica- 
mente ottenere il possesso di Mantova e del Monferrato ; nna appena 
consegnati gli ordini, si era con altro corrierc venuto dTtalia intesa 
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that conditions might have been imposed on him, and that 
securities might have been demanded, but there was no 
thought of wrenching from him his inheritance. 

The manner in which this natural course of things-was 
opposed is remarkable. 

It was not expected in Italy that the Spaniards would 
proceed so equitably in this matter : however frequently 
they had affirmed their intentions of permitting Nevers to 
assume his rights without opposition, the Italians had never 
believed them.^ The Spanish rulers in Italy had brought 
upon themselves the suspicion of resolving to attain unlimited 
power, even though the means for doing so were unlawful. 
No one could now be convinced that they wmuld not seek to 
confer the duchy on some member of the house of Gonzaga 
more devoted to themselves. 

We must, nevertheless, admit that the wish of the Italians 
to see Mantua in possession of a prince, naturally allied to 
France and independent of Spain, had a considerable share 
in causing this opinion. They would not believe that S])ain 
would accede to a thing desired by them chiefly as being so 
adverse to the Spanish interest. They even persuaded the 
rightful heir to think as they did; so that he thought it best 
to place himself in possession by whatever means presented 
themselves. 

The case may be said to have resembled that of the 
animal constitution, wherein some internal disease sought 
only an occasion—some aggrieved point—for bursting forth. 

In the most profound secrecy, and before the death of 
Vincenzo, the young Gonzaga Nevers, duke of Rethel, 
arrived in Mantua. All here had been pre-arranged l^y a 

la morte di Vincenzo, il matrimonio di Retd senza parlicipatlonc dd 
rc etc.” 

^ “ Ne si deve dar credenza,” says Mulla, the Venetian ambassador 
to Mantua, in 1615, among other tilings, “a rpicllo die si e lasciato 
intender pin volte il inarcliese di Inoiosa, gia govcrnalor di Milano, die 
Spagniioli non portcrdibono, quando venisse il caso, inai altri alio state 
di Mantoa chc il diica di Nivers.” [Nor must credit he given to what 
has heen repeatedly intimated hy the marquis of Tnoiosa, formerly 
governor of Milan, that should the occasion arise, the Spaniards would 
never admit any other to the duchy of Milan than the duke of Nevers.] 
Rut why not? We have only tlie fact ; the governor asserts il, the 
Italians do not believe it; nevertheless it is doubtless so. 
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Mantuan minister, named Striggio, belonging to the anti- 
Spanish party. The old duke acknowledged the rights of 
his cousin without difficulty. There was still remaining a 
princess of the direct native line, great granddaughter of 
Philip II of Spain, through his youngest daughter, who had 
married into the house of Savoy. With her it seemed ex¬ 
tremely desirable that the young duke should contract a 
marriage. Accidental circumstances delayed the prepara¬ 
tions, and it was not till Vincenzo had expired^ that the 
lady was taken in the night from the convent where she 
had been educated, and conducted to the palace, where the 
marriage was immediately solemnized. The death of Vin¬ 
cenzo was then first made known. Rethel was saluted 
prince of Mantua, and received the accustomed homage. 
An envoy from Milan was kept at a distance till it was 
concluded, and then, not without a kind of mockery, was 
made acquainted with the facts. 

Intelligence of these proceedings arrived at the courts 
of Vienna and Madrid, together with that of the duke’s death. 

It will be readily admitted that they were well calculated 
to exasperate and embitter these mighty sovereigns, whose 
pleasure it was to assume a character of religious as well as 
temporal majesty, to have a kinswoman married without 
their consent, nay, without their knowledge, and with a sort 
of violence; an important fief taken into possession without 
the slightest deference to the feudal sovereign ! Yet the 
measures adopted by the two courts were entirely different. 

Olivarez, proud as a Spaniard, doubly proud as the 
minister of so powerful a king, and always possessed by an 
extravagant sense of his own importance, was now far from 
disposed to make any advances to the duke: he resolved 
to mortify him, at least, according to his own expression, 
if he did nothing more.^ It is true that the deportment of 

^ Nani, Storia Veneta, I. 7, p. 350 ; Siri, iNIemorie recondite, vi. 
309, both relate this fact; the last, on the authority of a letter of 
Sabran to the French court. 

- Nicoletti : Vita di papa Urbano, from a despatch of the nuncio 
Pamfilio : “ Dichiaravasi il conte duca die per lo incno voleva mcjrti- 
ficare il duca di Nivers per lo poco rispetto portato al re nella conclii- 
sione del matrimonio senza parteciparlo ; ina a qual sci^no ))otcsse 
giungcre la mortificatione, non poteva il nuntio fame congettura, u 
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Gonzaga was manifestly hostile : after the proofs he had 
given of his manner of thinking, could the important city 
of Montferrat, which was always considered as an outwork 
of Milan, be safely intrusted to his keeping? Tiic duke of 
Guastalla laid claim to Mantua; the duke of Savoy to 
Montferrat. The Spaniards now formed alliances with 
both : an appeal was made to arms. The duke of Savoy 
advanced on Montferrat from the one side, and Don Gon¬ 
zalez de Cordoba, governor of Milan, from the other. The 
French had already gained admittance into Casale. Don 
Gonzalez now hastened to lay siege to that place. He had 
the less doubt of reducing it speedily, as he confided in the 
understanding entered into with him by parties within the 
walls. 

The emperor did not proceed so hastily. He felt per¬ 
suaded that God would protect him, because he was ])ro- 
ceeding in the path of justice. He disapproved the ('oncliict 
of the Spaniards, and caused a formal remonstrance to be 
sent to Don Gonzalez. But he was determined, on the 
other hand, to exercise his right of supreme adjudication 
without the least restraint, and in'onounced sentence of 
sequestration against Mantua, until he should have decided 
to which of the several claimants the inheritance belonged. 
As the new duke of Mantua, who had entered on his duchy, 
would not submit, the most severe mandates were issued 
against him.^ 


tanto pill chc Ic ra^ioni clic avevano mosso il papa a concidt'vc la 
dis]:)ci'isa, erano accrbaincntc iir)i)ii<;nalc dal nicdcsinio conti; diica.” 
(App. No. 120.) 

^ The intentions of the inpierial court may he nathmvd from the 
report of Tallotta, June 10, 162S, t^^iven in an i-xtrael liy Nicolclti : 
“ 11 mm/.io ogni di piu accori^cvasi die era malissima fimpressione 
contro il diica di Nivers, chc havesse dispr<7.zato il ri' di Spa<;na c 
molto piu I’iinjK'ratorc, concliiudt'ndo matrimonio senza sua par(ici}i:i- 
zionc col posscsso dcllo stato senza invcstitiira, anzi senza indulto 
imperialc, chc fosse ncmico della casa d’Austrin, clut avesse intclli^^miza 
c discf^no c(A hrancesi <li dare loro mano nclP invasioiic <lcllo stato di 
Milano, c chc non di mcno S. M*'''. Ccs". havesse ij^raiulissiimi inclina- 
tiotic alia pace, c con qiicsto fine havesse fat to il deereto del sc'cpicstro 
per Icvare I’armi dalle mani di Spa^mioli e di Savojarili, stanti ]c. 
ragioni chc pretendevano Guastalla, Saviqa, Lorena t' Sixii^na negli 
?tati di Mantova c Monferralo, die da[)poi il duca, jiavcsse di luiuvu 
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Now although these measures differed in their origin and 
character, they yet concurred to produce the same effects. 
Nevers found himself threatened no less by the German 
line of the Austrian house, with its legal claims_, than by 
the violent measures of the Spanish line : while seeking to 
elude the danger, he had drawn it down upon his head. 

His prospects were indeed very unpromising in the be¬ 
ginning. Although it is true that some of the Italian states 
considered his case very nearly as their own, and neglected 
no means that might persuade him to firmness in his resolu¬ 
tion of resistance, yet they had not in themselves resources 
adequate to afford him effectual assistance. 

Richelieu also had promised that he would not suffer 
his cause to be lost, if he could only maintain his hold till 
France could come to his aid; but the question was, when 
that would be. 

The affairs of hlantua were approaching their crisis 
during the siege of La Rochelle, and the moment was one 
of extreme peril; before the reduction of that fortress, 
Richelieu could not move a step; he dared not venture 
again to commence hostilities with Spain, while his doing 
so might give occasion for another formidable rising of the 
Huguenots. 

offeso rimpcratore col clisprezzo dc’ commissarj, non dando loro la 
inano dritta e non gli ammcttcndo in Mantova, e sopra tuLto col 
appellazione e protcsta che I’impcratore fosse caduto dalla ragionc c 
superiorita di detti feudi.” [The nuncio became daily more firmly 
convinced that there ■was a very unfriendly feeling entertained against 
the duke of Nevers : it was affirmed that he had shewn contempt 
for the king of Spain, and still more for the emperor, by concluding 
his marriage without their knowledge, and taking possession of his lief 
■without investiture,—nay, even without the imperial permission (in- 
clulto) ; that he was an enemy of the house of Austria, and was in good 
intelligence with the French, whom he designed to aid in their invasion 
of Milan. Yet his imperial majesty was much inclined to peace, and 
to that end had issued the decree of sequestration, that he might disarm 
the Spaniards and Savoyards, while the pretensions of Guastalla, Savoy, 
Lorraine, and Spain, to the states of Mantua and Montferrat, should be 
under discussion. But the duke had further offended the emperor by 
acts of discourtesy to the commissioners, and by not admitting them 
into Mantua; more than all, however, by his appeal and the protest 
that the emperor had lapsed from his rights and sovereignly over the 
said fiefs.] 
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And there were likewise considerations of a different 
character, which were forced on his attention by his earlier 
experience. He must on no account dare to provoke a 
disagreement with the zealous and rigidly Catholic party in 
his own country : nor could he venture to dissent from the 
views of the pope, or pursue a line of policy that might 
displease his holiness. 

And now once more important general interests were 
depending on the pope. His position, the nature of his 
office, all required him to use his utmost efforts for the pre¬ 
servation of peace in the Catholic world. As an Italian prince 
he possessed an unquestionable influence over his neigh¬ 
bours. His proceedings were decisive, as we have seen, even 
of the measures of France. All depended on the question 
whether he would avert the outbreak of the quarrel, or 
would himself become a party in the contest. 

In the earlier political complications of his pontificate, 
Urban VIII had found his line of policy marked out, its 
course prescribed. On this occasion his own modes of 
thinking first came more completely into view, and this 
occurred at a moment when they were essentially to affect 
the great interests of the world. 


2. URBAN VIII 

Among other foreigners who attained to considerable 
wealth during the sixteenth century by the trade of Ancona, 
which was at that time in a tolerably prosperous condition, 
was the Florentine house of Barberini, which distinguished 
itself by its talents for commerce and by consequent success. 
A scion of that house, Maffeo, born at Florence in the year 
1568, was taken, on the early death of his father, to Rome, 
where he had an uncle then residing who had risen to a 
certain position in the Curia. Maffeo also attached him¬ 
self to the service of the Curia; and in this career, thougli 
aided by the opulence of his family, he yet owed his 
promotion chiefly to the extraordinary talents he displayed. 
At every step to which he attained, his colleagues in 
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office perceived in him a decided superiority; but it was 
principally by his success in a nunciature in France, where 
he won the complete confidence of the French court, 
that he was encouraged to entertain more lofty views of 
his own destiny. On the death of Gregory XV the 
French party immediately proposed him for the pontificate. 
The aspect of the conclave on that occasion was to a 
certain extent different from that of the one preceding it, 
inasmuch as the last pope had reigned for a short time 
only. Although he had appointed a considerable number 
of cardinals, yet those nominated by his predecessor were 
equally numerous; thus the nephew of the last pope and 
that of the last but one, met each other, in the conclave with 
a nearly equal force of adherents. Maffeo Barberini is 
said to have given each party to understand that he was 
an opponent of the other, and it is affirmed that he thus 
gained the support of both—each, too, upholding him from 
hatred to the other. But a still more efficient cause of his 
success doubtless was, that he had always proved himself a 
zealous defender of the jurisdictional rights of the Roman 
Curia, and had thus rendered the majority of the cardinals 
favourable to his interests. Be this as it may, helped on 
by his own merits and by the support of others, Maffeo 
Barberini secured his election, and rose to the pontifical 
dignity at the vigorous age of fifty-five. 

The court very soon discovered a wide difference between 
the new pope and his immediate predecessors. Clement VIII 
was most commonly found occupied with the works of St. 
Bernard; Paul V with the writings of the blessed Justinian 
of Venice; but on the table of Urban VIII lay the newest 
poems, or plans of fortifications. 

It will generally be found that the time at which the 
character of a man receives its decided direction is in those 
first years of manhood which form the period when he 
begins to take an independent position in public affairs or 
in literature. The youdi of Paul V, who was born in 1552, 
and of Gregory XV, born in 1554, belonged to a time 
when the principles of Catholic restoration w^ere pressing 
forwards with full unbroken vigour, and they were them¬ 
selves accordingly imbued with these principles. The first 
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active years of Urban VIII, born in 1568, coincided, on 
the contrary, with that period when the papal power was 
opposed to Spain,—when the re-establishment of France as 
a Catholic power was one of the reigning topics of the day; 
and accordingly we find that his inclinations follow by pre¬ 
ference the direction then chosen. 

Urban VIII considered himself more particularly as a 
temporal prince. 

He had formed the opinion that the States of the Church 
should be secured by fortifications, and should render them¬ 
selves formidable by their own arms. When the marble 
monuments of his predecessors were pointed out to him, he 
declared that those erected by himself should be of iron. 
He built Castelfranco on the Bolognese frontier, and this 
place was also called Fort Urbano; although its military 
utility was so far from being obvious, that the people of 
Bologna suspected it to be raised against them rather tlian 
for their defence. In the year 1625 he began to strengthen 
the castle of St. Angelo in Rome, by the addition of breast¬ 
works, and immediately stored the fortress with provisions 
and munitions of war, as though the enemy had been 
before the gates. He built the high wall that encloses 
the papal gardens on Monte Cavallo, without regard to 
the destruction thus occasioned to some magnificent relics 
of antiquity in the Colonna gardens. He established a 
manufactory of arms at Tivoli.^ The rooms of the Vatican 


^ A. Contarini, Relatione di 1635 : “Quanto allc armi, i jiapi 
n’erano per Taddietro total mente sproveduti, perchc con I id avail o piu 
neir obligarsi i principi con Ic grade che ncllc difese temporali. Ilora 
si e mutato registro, ct il papa presente in particolarc vi sta applica- 
tissimo. A Tivoli egli ha condotto iin tal Ripa Bresciano, sudclito di 
V. Sertih, il quale poi di tempo in tempo e andato sinando inolti operai 
della terra di Garden. Quivi costui fa lavorare gran quantita d’arme, 
prima facendo condurre il ferro grezzo dal Bresciano ct bora lavovan- 
clone qualche portione ancora di certe miniere ritrovatc nclP Umbria, 
di cbe tutto diedi avviso con mie lettere a suo tempo, ebe m’imngino 
passassero senza riflessione. Di queste armi ba it papa sotto la libreria 
del Vaticano accomodato iin’ arsenale, dove con buon ordine .stnnno 
riposti moschetti, picchc, carabine e pistole per armare trentamila faiUi 
e cinquemila cavalli oltrc buon niimero cbe dalla medesimn fucina di 
Tivoli si e mandate a Ferrara e Castelfranco in queste iiltime occor- 
renze.” [With regard to arms, the popes were [ireviously altogether 
VOL. IT. U 
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library were used as an arsenal, the public ways were 
thronged with soldiers, and the seat of the supreme spiritual 
power of Christendom—the peaceful circuit of the Eternal 
City—was filled with the uproar of a camp. The pontiff 
considered a free port also as indispensable to a well- 
organized state, and Civit^ Vecchia was adapted to that 
purpose at great cost; but the result was more in accord¬ 
ance with the condition of things than with the views of 
the pope. In his new port the Barbary corsairs sold the 
booty of which they had plundered Christian ships. Such 
was the purpose to which the labours of the supreme pastor 
of Christendom became subservient. 

As regarded all these arrangements Pope Urban acted 
with absolute and uncontrolled power. He surpassed his 
predecessors, at least in the early years of his pontificate, in 
the unlimited exercise of his authority. 

If it was proposed to him to take the advice of the sacred 
college, he would reply that he alone knew more and under¬ 
stood better than all the cardinals put together. Consis¬ 
tories were very seldom called, and even when they were 
assembled, few had courage to express their opinions freely. 
The congregations met in the usual manner, but no ques¬ 
tions of importance were laid before them, and the decisions 
they arrived at were but little regarded.^ Even for the 

unprovided, confiding more in the attachment of princes secured by 
benefits, than in wadike defences ; now the note is changed, and the 
present pope in particular is very earnest in the matter. lie has 
brought a certain Ripa, of Brescia, a subject of your serenity, to Tivoli, 
who has, from time to time, gone to entice a number of worlcmen from 
the Gardon country. This Ripa here makes a large quantity of arms, 
causing the rough iron to be brought from the Brescian territory, and 
he is also raising some portion of ores found in Umbria : of all these 
things my letters have given due notice at the proper time, but I rather 
think they have been passed over without much attention. The pope 
has prepared an arsenal for these arms under the library of the Vatican, 
where muskets, pikes, carbines, and pistols arc stored in good order ; 
there are sufficient to arm twenty thousand foot soldiers, and five thou¬ 
sand horse, besides a good number that have been sent from this same 
factory of Tivoli to Ferrara and Castelfranco during the late events.] 
^App. No. 115.) 

^ Le congregationi servono,’’ says Aluise Contarini, “per coprirc 
talvolta qualche errore.” [The congregations are occasionally used tQ 
cover some blunder.] 
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administration of the state, Urban formed no proper “ con- 
sulta,” as had been customary with his predecessors. His 
nephew, Francesco Barberini, was perfectly justified in 
refusing, as he did, during the first ten years of Urban's 
pontificate, to accept the responsibility of any measure, 
whatever might be its nature. 

The foreign ambassadors considered themselves most 
unfortunate in their attempts to transact business with this 
pope—they could make no- way with him. In giving 
audience he talked himself more than any other person ; ^ 
he lectured and harangued, continuing with one applicant 
the conversation he had commenced with another. All 
were expected to listen to him, admire him, and address 
him with the most profound reverence, even when his replies 
were adverse to them. Other pontiffs often refused the 
requests presented to them, but for some given cause—some 
principle, either of religion or policy. In Urban, caprice 
was often perceived to be the only motive for refusal; no 
one could conjecture whether he ought to expect a yes or 

^ Pietro Contarini, Relatione cli 1627: “x\bbonda con grande 
facondia nelli discorsi, e copioso nelli siioi ragionamenti di cose vaide, 
argomenta e tratta nelli negozj con tutte le ragioni che intendc c sa, a 
segno che le audienze si rendono altrettanto e piii liinghe di quelle de’ 
precessori suoi ; e nelle congregationi dove inlervicne segue pur il 
medesimo con grande disavantaggio di chi tratta seco, mentre logli- 
endo egli la inaggior parte del tempo poco ne lascia agli altri ; ct ho 
udito io dire ad un card^®. che andava non per ricever raiidiciiza ma per 
darla al papa, poicheera certo che la S. piuavrebbe voluto discor- 
rere che ascoltarlo ; e molte volte e accaduto che alcuni entrati per 
esporre le proprie loro istanze, postosi egli nei discorsi, se ne sono usciti 
senza poter de’ loro interessi dirle cosa alcima.” [lie abounds in talk 
on all matters, and reasons to a great extent on every subject, putting 
forward whatever he knows or conceives in every matter of business, 
and tliis to such a degree, that his audiences are given with double 
frequency, and are longer than those of his predecessors. The same 
thing occurs in the congregations, whenever he is present, to the great 
disadvantage of all who have to treat with him ; for since he lakes up 
the greater part of the time, there is little left for others. I heard a 
cardinal say that he was going, not to receive audience, but to give it 
to the pope, since he was certain that his holiness would talk more than 
listen ; and it has often happened that those who have gone to him 
about their affairs have left without having been able to say anything 
of their business, for if he once took up the discourse they had no longer 
opportunity for uttering one word.] bee Appendi.x, No. in. 
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a no. The quick-sighted Venetians found out that he loved 
to contradict; that he was inclined, by an almost involun¬ 
tary disposition, constantly to give the contrary decision to 
that proposed to him. In order to gain their point, there¬ 
fore, they adopted the expedient of starting objections to 
their own wishes; and in seeking for arguments to oppose 
these, he fell of himself upon propositions to which all the 
persuasion in the world would not otherwise have obtained 
his assent. This is a character of mind which sometimes 
exhibits itself in a certain manner among men of subordinate 
station also, and was not unfrequently observed in those 
times among Spaniards and Italians. It would seem to 
consider a public office as a tribute due to its merit and 
personal importance; and men thus constituted are far more 
powerfully influenced in the administration of their duties, 
by their own feelings and impulses, than by the exigencies 
of the case. They are not greatly dissimilar to an author, 
who, occupied by the consciousness of his talents, does not 
so much devote his thoughts to the subject before him as 
give free course to the caprices of his fancy. 

And Urban himself really belonged to this class of 
authors; the poems of his composition still remaining to us 
shew considerable talent and wit; but how strangely are 
sacred subjects handled in them ! The songs and sayings, 
alike of the Old and New Testaments, are compeUed to 
accommodate themselves to Horatian measures. The song 
of praise of the aged Simeon is presented in two Sapphic 
strophes 1 It is manifest that no characteristic of the text 
can remain: the matter is forced to adapt itself to a form 
in direct contradiction to its character, and adopted only 
because preferred by the author. 

But these talents, the brilliant appearance they cast 
about the person of the pope, nay, even the robust health 
that he enjoyed, all contributed to increase that self-com¬ 
placency with \vhich his lofty position had of itself inspired 
him.^ 

^ This was remarked from the beginning. Relatione de’ quattro 
ambasciatori, 1624: “Ama le proprie opinioni, e si lascia lusingare 
dal suo genio, a die conseguita una salda tenacita dei proprj pensieri; 
. . . e sempre intento a quelle cose che possono ringrandire il concetto 
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I do not know any pope in whom this self-consciousness 
existed in so high a degree. An objection derived from 
ancient papal constitutions was once opposed to some design 
of his; he replied that the spoken word of a living pope 
was worth more than the maxims of a hundred dead ones. 

The resolution adopted by the Roman people of never 
raising a statue to any pope during his life was abrogated 
by Urban, with the declaration that “ such a resolution 
could not apply to a pope like himself.” 

The mode in which one of his nuncios had conducted 
himself under very difficult circumstances having been repre¬ 
sented to him with praise, he remarked, that “ the nuncio 
had but proceeded in accordance with his instructions.” 

To such a man—so filled with the idea of being a 
mighty prince, so well disposed to France, both from his 
early occupation in that country and the support it had 
afforded him; so self-willed, energetic, and full of self- 
importance—to such a man it was that the conduct of the 
supreme spiritual power over Catholic Christendom was 
committed at this critical moment. 

On his decisions,—on the line of conduct that he should 
pursue among the Catholic powers, was now principally to 
depend the progress or interruption of that universal resto¬ 
ration of Catholicism with which the world was occupied. 

But it had very early been remarked that the pontiff 
betrayed a disinclination towards the interests of Austria 
and Spain.^ 

Cardinal Borgia complained of his aversion and harsh¬ 
ness as early as 1625. ‘‘The king of Spain,” he said, 
“ could not obtain the slightest concession from him,— 
every thing was refused to his majesty.” 

The same prelate further maintained that Urban was 

della sua persona.” [He loves his own opinions, and thinks highly of 
his dwn genius ; thus he is rigidly tenacious of his own purposes. . . . 
Pie is always earnest about things that promise to enhance the idea 
entertained of his personal qualities.] (App. No. 104.) 

^ Marquemont, Lettres, in Aubery, Meinoircs de Richelieu, i. p. 65, 
observes ttiis from the beginning. It will not be difficult, he says, to 
manage the pope ; his inclination is for the king and for P'rance, but 
from prudence he will try to content the other sovereigns. The pojje 
on his part soon became aware of the aversion of the Spaniards. 
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unwilling to settle the affairs of the Valtelline; he affirmed 
that the king of Spain had offered to resign the disputed 
passes, but that the pope had not taken any notice of the offer. 

It is also unquestionable that Urban was in part to 
blame for the failure of the alliance proposed between the 
houses of Austria and Stuart. In completing the dis¬ 
pensation already drawn up by his predecessor, he added 
to the former conditions a demand that public churches for 
Catholic worship should be built in every English county; 
this was a requisition with which the majority of an irritated 
Protestant population rendered compliance impossible, and 
which the pope himself subsequently abandoned on the 
occasion of the French marriage. He seemed, indeed, to 
be unwilling that Spain should acquire that increase of power 
which must have resulted to her from a connection with 
England. Negotiations were carried on in profound secrecy 
by the nuncio, then resident in Brussels, for the marriage 
of the electoral prince palatine,—not with an Austrian, but 
with a Bavarian princess.^ 

Ill the complexities of the Mantuan succession, also. 
Pope Urban VIII took an equally efficient part. The 
recent marriage of the young princess with Rethel, on which 
the whole affair depended, could not have been completed 
without the papal dispensation. The pontiff granted this 
without having consulted the nearest kinsmen of the lady— 
Philip of Spain and the emperor; and it was besides prepared 
precisely at the moment required. 

All these things sufficed to render the dispositions of the 
pope clearly manifest: his most earnest wish was that of 
all the other Italian sovereignties, namely, to see a prince 
entirely independent of Spain in Mantua. 

He did not even wait until the initiative had been taken 
by Richelieu. His representations to the imperial court 
having failed of their effect, the proceedings of Austria being 
indeed more and more threatening, while the siege of Casale 
was still persisted in, the pope turned of his own accord to 
France. 

* The emissary ^of the nuncio was a Capuchin, Francesco della 
Rota. Rusdorf, Negociations, i. 205, gives a particularly detailed 
account of these transactions. 
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He caused the most urgent entreaties to be used. “ The 
king,” he said, might send an army into the field even 
before the reduction of La Rochelle was effected; an ex¬ 
pedition for the assistance of Mantua would be quite as 
pleasing to God as the siege of that chief bulwark of 
the Huguenots. Let the king only appear at Lyons and 
declare himself for the freedom of Italy, and the pope on 
his part would not delay to bring his forces into action and 
unite himself with the king.” ^ 

From this side, therefore, Richelieu had nothing now to 
fear, if he should determine to revive the opposition to 
Spain which he had failed to establish three years before. 
But he wished to proceed with perfect security; he was not 
in so much haste as the pope, and would not suffer himself 
to be disturbed in that siege by which his ambition was 
fettered in its career. 

But he was all the more determined when once La 
Rochelle had fallen. “ Monsignore,” he said to the papal 
nuncio, whom he instantly sent for, now we will not lose 
another moment; the king will engage in the affairs of Italy 
with all his power.” “ 

Thereupon, the hostility to Spain and Austria which 
had so often displayed itself, rose up with greater vehemence 
than ever. The jealousy of Italy once more called forth 
the ambition of France. The state of things appeared to 
be so urgent, that Louis XIII would not wait for the spring, 
but left Paris at once, even in the midst of January (1629). 
He took the road to the Alps, and it was in vain that the 
duke of Savoy,’ who, as we have said, adhered to Spain, 
opposed his progress. The passes of his dominions, which 
he had caused to be barricaded, were forced at the first 
assault; Susa was taken, and in the month of March he 
was compelled to come to terms: the Spaniards were then 
constrained to raise the siege of Casale.^ 

Thus the two leading powers of Catholic Christendom 

^ Extracts from Bethiine’s despatches of the 23rd Sept, and 8th (..)ct. 
1628, in Siri, Memorie, vi. p. 478. 

" Dispaccio Bagni, 2 Nov. 1628. 

^ Recueil de divcrscs relations des guerres d’ltalie, 1629-31. Bouig 
en Bresse, 1632. 
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once more stood opposed to each other in arms. Richelieu 
again proceeded to bring his boldest plans to bear against 
the Spanish and Austrian power. 

But if we compare the two periods, we perceive that he 
now held a far more substantial and tenable position than 
at the time of his enterprise in regard to the Orisons and 
the Palatinate. Then^ the Huguenots might have seized 
the moment for renewing the civil war. Nor were they 
completely subdued even now; but since they had lost La 
Rochelle they occasioned no further disquietude: defeats 
and losses pursued them without intermission, so that they 
could no longer effect even a diversion. And perhaps it 
was of still more importance that Richelieu now had the 
pope on his side. In his earlier undertaking the contest in 
which he was thereby involved with the policy of Rome, 
was perilous even to his position in France; his present 
enterprise, on the contrary, had been suggested by Rome 
itself for the interests of the papal power. Richelieu found 
it advisable on the whole to attach himself as closely as 
possible to the papacy: in the disputes between the Roman 
and Galilean doctrines he now adhered to the Roman and 
abandoned the Galilean tenets. 

In this state of things how momentous became the 
animosity of Urban VIII to the house of Austria ! 

With the development of religious opinions, and the 
progress of Catholic restoration, were associated political 
changes, the principles of which continued to make them¬ 
selves more earnestly and deeply felt, and now placed 
themselves in direct opposition even to that of the Church. 

The pope entered the lists against that very power by 
which the restoration and progress of Catholicism had been 
most zealously and most efficiently promoted. 

The question now was, what would be the attitude of this 
power—above all, that of Ferdinand himself, in whose hands 
the work of restoration principally rested—when confronted 
by so mighty and so threatening an opposition ? 
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3. THE POWER OF TPIE EMPEROR FERDINAND II 
IN TPIE YEAR 1629 

The emperor proceeded as though nothing had occurred. 

Under the circumstances prevailing, it was true that he 
could promise himself no kind of favour from the pope. In 
the most trifling matters, as for example in a question relat¬ 
ing to the abbacy of St. Maximian, he found his wishes 
opposed; nay, with regard to the most devout suggestions, 
he experienced pothing but refusals,—as when he desired, 
among other things, that St. Stephen and St, Wenceslaus— 
the one of whom was greatly revered in Hungary, and the 
other in Bohemia—should be admitted into the Roman 
calendar. Notwithstanding all these disappointments, he 
published the edict of restitution in the empire on the 6th 
of March, 1629. This may be regarded as the final judg¬ 
ment in a great suit which had been pending for more than 
a century. The Protestants were utterly condemned : judg¬ 
ment was given entirely in favour of the Catholics. “There 
remains nothing for us,” declared the emperor, “ but to 
uphold the injured party, and to send forth our commis¬ 
sioners that they may demand from their present unauthorized 
possessors the restitution of all archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
prelacies, monasteries, and other ecclesiastical property con¬ 
fiscated since the treaty of Passau.” Commissions were 
immediately instituted,'one for each circle of the empire; 
these were at once in full activity, and the most indis¬ 
criminate executions began. And might not the pope at 
least have been appeased by this, and moved to some show 
of favour and friendliness? Pope Urban considered it all 
as the mere fulfilment of a duty. The emperor begged to 
have the right of nominating, at least for the first time, to 
the ecclesiastical benefices recovered by the edict of restitu¬ 
tion; but the pope refused him this, affirming that he dared 
not violate the concordats, which were observed, he said, 
even in France.^ There was a kind of mockery in this 

^ Leltcra di segretaria di state al nunlio Pallutta li 28 Aprilc, 1629. 
The pope appointed Pier Luigi Caraffa, his nuncio in Cologne, to 
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mode of refusal, since the French concordat secured to the 
king that very privilege now desired by the emperor. 
Ferdinand wished to receive permission to convert the 
recovered monasteries into colleges, more particularly for 
the Jesuits. The pope replied that the monasteries must be 
instantly delivered over to the bishops. 

Meanwhile the emperor proceeded on his way without 
regard to the displeasure of the pope; he considered himself 
as the great champion of the Catholic church. 

He caused three armies to take the field at the same time. 
The first advanced to the aid of the Poles against the 
Swedes, and did, in fact, succeed in restoring the Polish 
fortunes to a certain extent. That was, however, not its 
only object. It was proposed by this campaign at the same 
time to restore Prussia to the empire and the Teutonic 
Order from which it had been wrested.^ 

Another body marched upon the Netherlands to support 
the Spaniards in that country. It swept across the open 
plains from Utrecht towards Amsterdam, and but for the 
accident of a surprise at Wesel, would without doubt have 
produced important results. 

A third force was meanwhile assembled at Memmingen 
and Lindau, for the purpose of proceeding into Italy and 
bringing the Mantuan affair to a conclusion with the sword. 
The Swiss could by no means be persuaded to grant a 
passage, and it was therefore made by force. Lucien- 
steig, Chur, and all the passes of the Grisons, even to 
the Lake of Como, were occupied at one moment, and 
the Austrian army, 35,000 strong, then poured down 
along the Adda and the Oglio. The duke of Mantua was 
once more summoned to submit, and declared in reply 


Lower Saxony, “con titolo per la rcstitutionc de’ heni ecclesiastici, c 
delibero di dargli anclie le facolta a parte se fosse stato bisogno di 
usarle nolle coiitroversie fra ecclesiastici cd ecclesiastici ” [with powers 
for the restitution of ecclesiastical properly, and resolved also to give 
him additional powers, to be used, if required, in disputes between 
clergy and clergy.] 

^ Mrinoires et negocialions dc Riisdorf, ii. 724, “Comiti Negro- 
montano [Schwarzenberg] Viennac niiper Claris verbis a consiliariis et 
ministris Caesaris dictum fuit, imperatorem scilicet sibi et imperio 
subjecturum quidquid milite suo in Borussia occuparit et ceperit.” 
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that he was under the protection of the king of France, and 
that negotiations must be referred to him. Meanwhile, as 
the Germans moved upon Mantua and the Spaniards on 
Montferrat, the French likewise appeared for the second 
time. On this occasion, also, they gained some advantages, 
taking Saluzzo and Pinerolo, but in the main they produced 
no effectual results ; they could not even again compel the 
duke of Savoy to their wishes. The Spaniards commenced 
the siege of Casale; the Germans, after a short truce, in¬ 
vested Mantua: ^ their party had a decided preponderance. 

It could not occasion surprise if, in this state of things, 
recollections of the ancient supremacy of the emperors arose, 
or that they were now frequently alluded to in Vienna : 

the Italians must be taught that there is still an emperor; 
they must be called to a strict account.” 

Venice had more particularly attracted to itself the 
hatred of the house of Austria. It was the general opinion 
in Vienna that when once Mantua had fallen, the territories 
of Venice, situated on the main-land, would no longer be 
able to offer resistance to the Austrian power. They could 
not fail to be reduced in a few months, and his majesty 
would then demand restitution of the imperial hefs. The 
Spanish ambassador went still further : he compared the 
power of Spanish Austria with that of Rome, and the power 
of Venice with that of Carthage • “ Aut Roma,” he exclaimed, 
aut Carthago delenda est.” 

And the secular rights of the empire, as opposed to those 
of the papal see, were here also brought to recollection. 

Ferdinand II was desirous of being crowned, and re¬ 
quired that the pope should come as far as Bologna or Ferrara 
to meet him. The pope dared neither to promise nor 
positively to refuse, and sought to help himself through the 
difficulty by a mental reservation - (reservatio mentalis). 

^The eleventh book of the Istoria di Pietro Giov. Capriata describes 
the events of this siege minutely. 

® “ Se bene Urbano una volta iisci coll’ ambasciatore Savelli che 
bisognando si saria trasferito a Bologna o Ferrara, non intese perb dire 
in correspettivit^ di quello che espresso il principe di Eckenberg.” 
[Although Urban once said to the ambassador Savelli, that in case of 
need he would go to Bologna or Ferrara, he did not mean that to be 
understood as referring to what the prince of Eckenberg had mentioned.] 
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Question was made respecting the feudal rights of the 
empire over Urbino and Montefeltro, when the papal 
nuncio was told with little ceremony, that Wallenstein would 
obtain further information on the subject when he should 
descend into Italy. And this was in fact the purpose of 
Wallenstein. He had previously opposed the Italian war^ 
but he now declared that, seeing the pope and his allies 
were seeking to destroy the power of Austria, he considered 
that war necessaryd He intimated that it was a hundred 
years since Rome was last plundered, and that it must be 
now much richer than it was then. 

Nor was France to be spared. The emperor proposed 
to regain the three alienated bishoprics by force of arms, his 
plan being, to raise Cossack troops in Poland and to send 
them into France : the dissensions of Louis XIII with his 
brother and mother seemed to offer the desired opportunity 
for this expedition. 

The house of Austria thus assumed a position from 
which it continued its efforts against the Protestants with 

^ The opinion generally entertained of the pope in Vienna appears 
from a letter of Pallotta, dated August lo, 1628 : “ E stato qui 
rappresentato da’ maligni, chc son qiielli che vogliono la guerra, che 
lo stato di Milano sta in grandissimo pericolo, essendo cosa sicura che 
papa Urbano havendo vastissimi pensieri sia di cattivo animo verso la 
casa d’Austria, che percid si habbia da teinere di wS. non meno che 
di Veneziani e di Francesi, havendo gli stati cosl vicini al ducato di 
Milano e potendo in un tratto mettcre potente escrcito in campagna ; e 
di pill gli stessi maligni hanno rappresentato per cosa gia stabilita, che 
S. vuole in ogni modofar fare rede’ Romani il re di Francia, cd in 
confermazione di cio hanno allegato che essendo la S. nunzio in 
Francia dicesse alia regina che s’egli arrivava ad esser papa, volcva 
procurare di fare re de’ Romani il suo figliuolo, il quale ancora era 
fanciullo.” [It has been reported here by evil-minded people, who are 
those desirous of war, that the state of Milan is in extremity of i')eril, 
it being certain that Pope Urban is forming vast designs, and has very 
hostile intentions towards the house of Austria : that his holiness is 
therefore as much to be feared as the Venetians or French, his states 
being so near the duchy of Milan, and he being in a condition instantly 
to bring troops into the held. And further, the same malignant jDeople 
have declared, as a thing decided on, that his holiness will in some 
manner contrive to have the king of France elected king of the Romans ; 
in confirmation of which they ai'firm, that when his holiness was nuncio 
in France, he promised the queen that if ever he became pope, her son, 
then a child, should be made king of the Romans.] 
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the utmost boldness; while at the same time it kept a firm 
hand on the movements of the Catholic opposition, and 
powerfully restrained even the pope himself. 


4. NEGOTIATIONS WITH SWEDEN—ELECTORAL DIET 
AT RATISBON 

In earlier times, whenever a contingency of this kind 
had been merely foreseen, or dreaded for the remote future 
only, every power in Europe, still retaining independence, 
at once combined. It had now actually occurred. The 
Catholic opposition looked around for aid and sought it— 
not now from mere jealousy, but for defence and as a help 
in its utmost need—beyond the limits of Catholicism. But 
to what quarter could it turn ? England was fully occupied 
at home by the disputes between the king and his parlia¬ 
ment ; she was besides already engaged in renewed 
negotiations with Spain. The Netherlands were themselves 
overwhelmed by the enemy;—the German Protestants were 
cither beaten or overawed by the imperial armies. The 
king of Denmark had been compelled to conclude a dis¬ 
advantageous peace. There remained none but the king of 
Sweden. 

While the Protestants had been suffering defeat in all 
quarters, Gustavus Adolphus alone had achieved victories. 
He had conquered Riga, the whole of Livonia, as far as 
Dunamiinde, and, “ as much of Lithuania,” according to the 
Poles themselves, ‘‘as he had been pleased to take.” He 
had then, in 1626, appeared in Prussia, principally, as he 
said, to look into the state of the clergy in the bishopric of 
Ermeland. The two chief seats of restored Catholicism in 
that country, Frauenburg and Braunsberg, namely, he had 
taken into his own possession, and had afforded a new and 
powerful support to the oppressed Protestants of those dis¬ 
tricts. All eyes were turned on him. “ Above all men,” 
writes Rusdorf, in the year 1624, “do I estimate this 
victorious hero ; I revere in him the sole protector of our 
cause, and the terror of our common enemy. His path of 
glory, which is raised far above the reach of envy, do I 
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constantly follow with my prayers.”^ It is true, that 
Gustavus Adolphus had sustained some loss in a battle on 
the plains of Stumm, and had himself narrowly escaped 
being made a prisoner, but the chivalrous bravery with which 
he had cut his way through all opposition cast added lustre 
on his name, and, despite this disadvantage, he still kept the 
field. 

Towards this prince, the French now turned themselves. 
They first effected a truce between him and the Poles, and 
it is very possible that the emperor’s views in regard to 
Prussia may have contributed to dispose the magnates, if 
not the king of Poland, to a more peaceful temper.^ This 
done, they made a nearer approach to their principal pur¬ 
pose, that of drawing the king of Sweden into Germany; 
the only precaution they took, was to stipulate, in the treaty, 
for certain regulations in favour of Catholicism; under these 
conditions they declared themselves ready to support the 
king, who was able to bring a considerable army into the 
field, with corresponding supplies in money. After some 
delay, Gustavus acceded to their proposals. In his instruc¬ 
tions, he avoids all mention of religious affairs, and repre¬ 
sents the objects of the confederacy to be the restoration of 
the German Estates to their ancient rights, the removal 
of the imperial troops, and the security of the seas and of 
commerce.^ An agreement was drawn up, in which the king 
promised to tolerate the Catholic religion w^herever he 
should find it established, and in all affairs of religion to 
guide himself (such was the expression) according to the 
laws of the empire. This last stipulation w^as imperative, 
on account of the pope, to whom it was immediately 
communicated. The completion of this treaty was, indeed, 
still retarded by certain formalities; but in the summer 

^ Rusdorf, Memoires, ii. 3 : “ Ejus gloriam invidiae metas eluctatam, 
excelsam infract! animi magnitudinem, et virlutis magis ac magis per 
merita enilescentis et assurgentis invictum robur cum stupore adoro et 
Supplici veto proseqiior.” 

^ Rusdorf, i. 724: “ Poloniae proceres, si unquam, vel nunc 
maxime pacem desiderabunt.” 

* Tenor mandatoriim quae S. R. Maj. Sueciae clementer vult, ut 
consiliarius ejus. . . . Dn. Camerarius observare debeat, Upsaliae, 18 
Dec. 1629. Mosers patriotisches Archiv. b. vi. p. 133. 
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of 1630, it was regarded as definitively settled^ The papal 
nuncio in France affirmed that Venice had engaged to 
pay a third part of the subsidies.^ I have not been able 
to discover on what grounds this assertion was founded^ but 
that Venice should make this promise was entirely consistent 
with the situation of things. 

But could there be a reasonable hope that Gustavus 
Adolphus could alone suffice to overcome the force of the 
allied imperial armies, and could conquer them single- 
handed in the field ? This was not believed to be possible ; 
it therefore seemed desirable above all things^ that a move¬ 
ment should be excited in Germany itself, which might co¬ 
operate with and aid him in his enterprise. 

And here, without doubt, the Protestants might safely 
be counted on; whatever might be the policy adopted by 
individual princes from personal considerations or fear, 
yet the general mind was fully mastered by that ferment 
which penetrates to the ultimate depths of our social life, 
and is the precursor of mighty movements. I will but 
mention one idea of those prevalent at the time. When 
the edict of restitution had begun to be enforced in various 
places, and the Jesuits already signified their determination 
to pay no regard even to the treaty of Augsburg, the Pro¬ 
testants gave it to be understood in their turn, that before 
matters should proceed to that length, the German empire 
and nations should be utterly overturned—“ rather should 
all laws and restraints be cast away, and Germany be thrown 
back to the wild life of its ancient forests.’’ 

^ Bagni, iS Giugno, 1630. He gives the article, which is also in 
the compact of the 6th Jan. 1631, with a slight variation, as follows: 
“ Si rex aliqiio.s progressus faciet, in captis aut deditis locis, quantum 
ad ea quae religionem spcctant, observabit leges imperii.” He also 
shews us in what sense it was understood : “ Le quali leggi,” he adds, 
“ dieevano doverc inlcndcrsi della religione cattolica e della confessione 
Augustana.” [Which laws, he adds, arc reported to be understood as 
applying to the Catholic religion and the Confession of Augsburg.] — 
So that the Calvinists would have remained excluded. 

' “ Bagni, 16 Luglio, 1630. “ Sopraggiunsero,” the extract says, 

“ nuovc lettere del Bagni coll’ aviso che alia prefata confederatione 
fra il re di Francia e lo Sueco eras! aggiunta la republica di Vcnctia, 
la quale obbligavasi a contribuire per la terza parte.” 
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In aid of all this there came discontent and dissension, 
which now appeared on the Catholic side. 

It would be difficult to describe the commotion that 
ensued among the clergy on perceiving that the Jesuits pro- 
posed to constitute themselves possessors of the recovered 
monastic property. The Society of Jesus was reported to 
have declared that there were no Benedictines now remain¬ 
ing, that all had departed from the rule of their founder, 
and were no more capable of resuming their lost possessions. 
The merits of the Jesuits themselves were then brought into 
question by the other side, which maintained that they had 
performed no conversions : what seemed conversion was, as 
they affirmed, a mere effect of force.^ Thus, even before 
the restitution of ecclesiastical property had taken place, it 
had already excited discord and contention for the right to 
its possession between the orders, and for the right to the 
collation between the emperor and the pope. 

But these ecclesiastical differences were accompanied 
by others of a secular character, and of far more extensive 

^ From the violent controversial writings, the attacks, replies, and 
rejoinders that appeared on this subject, it is impossible to extract the 
truth of the facts, but we readily gather the points in dispute. “E 
verissimo,” says the papal nuncio, in a letter written in cipher, “ che 
i padri Gesuiti hanno procurato e procurano col favorc delP imperatore, 
che non pub esser maggiore, di non solo soprastarc agli altri religiosi, 
ma di escluderli dove cssi v’hanno alcim interesse o politico o spirituale.” 
[It is perfectly true that the Jesuit fathers have sriught, and do seek, by 
favour of the emperor, which could not well be greater, not only to 
obtain a preference over all other orders, but even to exclude all others, 
wherever they have any interest either political or ecclesiastical.] I 
find, nevertheless, that however devoted the emperor then was to the 
Jesuits, yet in the year 1629 he was greatly disposed to make entire 
restitution to the older orders. Pier Luigi Carafki, nuncio in Cologne, 
declares this. But at that very moment the Jesuits had already gained 
their point in Rome, whence an edict was published in July, 1629, to 
the effect : “che alcuna parte (dei beni ricuperati) potessc convertirsi 
in erezioni di seminarj, di alunnali, di scuole c di collcgj tantb de’ 
padri Gesuiti, quali in gran parte furono motori dclP editto di Cesare, 
come di altri religiosi ” [that a portion of the recovered property 
might be applied to the foundation of schools, endowments, seminaries, 
and colleges, as well for the Jesuit fathers, who had been the chief 
promoters of the decree for restitution, as of other religious orders.] 
The Jesuit schools would thus have extended over the whole of North 
Germany. 
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nature. The iniperial troops were found to be an in¬ 
supportable burden to the country, their passage through a 
district exhausted the land and its inhabitants equally; as 
the peasant and the burgher were maltreated by the soldier, 
so were the princes by the general. Wallenstein allowed 
himself to use the most arrogant language. The oldest 
allies of the emperor, the chiefs of the League, and above 
all Maximilian of Bavaria, were dissatisfied with the present, 
and anxious about the future. 

While affairs were in this position, it happened that 
Ferdinand assembled the Catholic electors of Ratisbon in 
the summer of 1630, for the purpose of procuring the elec¬ 
tion of his son as king of the Romans. It was not possible 
that such an occasion should pass away without the dis¬ 
cussion of all other public affairs. 

The emperor clearly saw that he must concede some¬ 
thing, and his intention was to do this in regard to some 
]')ortion of the German aftairs. He shewed a disposition to 
suspend the edict for restoring Church property, in so far 
as it affected the territories of Brandenburg and electoral 
Saxony j was desirous of coming to some definitive arrange¬ 
ment in respect to Mecklenburg and the Palatinate, wished 
to conciliate Sweden, negotiations for that purpose having 
been already commenced, and meanwhile to concentrate 
all his force upon Italy, that the Mantuan war might be 
brought to an end, and the pope compelled to acknowledge 
his ecclesiastical claims.^ 

^ Dispaccio Pallotta, 2 Ag. 1630, enumerates the folloAving, as 
among the points that were to be clelil^crated upon : “ i® se si doveva 
sospendcre o tirare ‘avanti Teditto della ricuperationc dc’ beni ecch''. ; 
2° sc havendosi da procederc avanti, si avesse da sospcndcrc quanto a 
quclli che crano negli stati dell’ elcttori di Sassonia e di Jh'andenburgo, 
dd hidhiavasi a sospendc 7 -Io ; 3'^ quanto ai boncficii e beni cccbl che si 
crano ricuperati, pretondevasi che alii imperatori spettasse la nomina- 

zione r-6° trattavasi di rcstitiiiro il ducato di Mochelburgli agli 

antichi padroni, siccome il palatinate almeno inferiore al palatino, con 
perpetuo pregiuditio della religione Cvattolica, come era seguito con 
Danimarca.” [ist. Whether the edict for the restoration of ecclesiastical 
property should be suspended or carried into execution. 2nd. Whether, 
if it were to he executed, there should be a suspension in regard to 
property situate in Ike states of the electors of Saxony and Jk-andenl)urg ; 
and he was inclined to siispend it. 3rd. As regarded the benefices and 
VOL, IL ' 
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Ferdinand probably thought, that since he had to deal 
with German princes, he should effect more for his own 
purposes by concessions in German affairs than by any 
other means; but the position of things was not so simple. 

The spirit of opposition, as embodied in the league of 
the French and Italians, had made its way among the 
Catholic electors, and now sought to avail itself of the 
discontent existing in their minds for the furtherance of 
its own purposes. 

The papal nuncio, Rocci, first appeared in Ratisbon, 
and how could he fail to employ every means that pre¬ 
sented itself for the prevention of Ferdinand’s Italian and 
anti-papal designs ? 

The pope had exhorted him, above all things, to main¬ 
tain a friendly understanding with the elector of Bavaria, 
and soon afterwards Rocci reports that this friendly under¬ 
standing is kept up, but with the most profound secrecy.^ 
He contrived to procure from the Catholic electors a de¬ 
claration that they would maintain a close union with him¬ 
self in all that appertained to ecclesiastical affairs, and would 
more especially uphold the jurisdiction of the papal see, and 
preserve its dignity inviolate. 

But to give the matter a decisive turn, Father Joseph, 
the trusted confederate of Richelieu, came to the aid of 
Rocci, and the consummate craft of that Capuchin was, 
perhaps, never more active, more efficient, or, to those 
initiated, more obvious, than on this occasion. His col¬ 
league in Ratisbon, Monsieur de Leon, who gave his name 
to the embassy, declared of him, that the father had in fact 
no spill, but in its stead were holes and quicksands, into 

other ecclesiastical possessions recovered, it was affirmed that the 
nomination to them was vested in the emperor. . . . dth. The restitu¬ 
tion of the duchy of Mecklenburg to its former possessors was discussed, 
as also that of the Palatinate, at least the I^ower Palatinate, to the 
elector palatine, to the perpetual prejudice of the Catholic religion, as 
had been clone in regard to Denmark. 

^ Dispaccio Rocci, 9 Sett. 1630: “ E questa corrispondenza riusci 
molto fruttuosa, perche Bavicra di ljuon cuore operb die in quel convento 
non si trattb dclle operationi sopra mentovate.” [And this friendly 
undcrstnnding proved very profitable, because Bavaria laboured heartily 
to prevent the above-mentioned subjects from being discussed in that 
convention.] 
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which every one must fall who should attempt to have any 
dealings with him. 

By the agency of intermediaries such as these, the French 
and Italian opposition soon made the German allies of the 
emperor completely its own. For the reconciliation of the 
empire with Sweden, for the pacification of the Protestants, 
nothing was done; and never would the pope have con¬ 
sented to the suspension of the edict of restitution. On 
the other hand, the electors pressed for the restoration of 
peace in Italy, and demanded the dismissal of the imperial 
commander-in-chief, who was conducting himself in the 
fashion of an absolute dictator. 

And so irrepressible was the influence exercised, so 
craftily was it brought to bear on all points, that the mighty 
emperor, though at the zenith of his power, yielded to its 
force without resistance, and without conditions. 

While these negotiations were proceeding in Batisbon, 
the troops of Ferdinand had conquered Mantua, and he 
might then have considered himself master of Italy. Yet 
at that moment he agreed to resign the duchy to Nevers, 
with no other condition than the empty formality of an 
entreaty for pardon. But the other demand made on the 
emperor was perhaps still more significant. The German 
princes, France, and the pope, were at once and equally 
menaced by the general, on whose personal qualities the 
fortune of the imperial arms depended; that they should 
detest him, and desire to be freed from his presence, can 
occasion no surprise; but what followed may well excite 
astonishment. The emperor, for the sake of peace, gave 
him up. 

At the moment when he might have mastered Italy, he 
suffered it to elude his grasp; at the moment when he was 
attacked in Germany by the most formidable of enemies, 
the most practised of warriors, he dismissed the commander 
wfio'alone was in a condition to defend him. Never have 
policy and negotiation produced more important results. 
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5. SWEDISH WAR-SITUATION OF THE TOPE 

And now it was that the war really began. Gustavus 
Adolphus commenced it, as must needs be admitted, under 
the most favourable auspices; for had not the imperial army 
been brought together by the name of Wallenstein, and was 
it not wholly devoted and bound to his person ? The em¬ 
peror even disbanded a part of it, and subjected the con¬ 
tributions levied by the generals, which had previously 
been regulated by their own discretion, to the control of 
the circles of the empire.^ It is not to be denied that the 
emperor, when he dismissed his general, destroyed his army 
at the same time, and deprived it of its moral force. Tor¬ 
quato Conti, an Italian, who had formerly been in the papal 
service, had to offer resistance, with troops in this state, to 
an enemy high in courage and full of zeal. It was in the 
nature of things that failure should ensue; the imperial 
army was no longer what it had been, nothing was seen 
but irresolution, weakness, panic, and defeat. Gustavus 
Adolphus drove it completely from the field, and established 
himself in firm possession on the lower Oder. 

It was at first believed in Upper Germany that this was 
of little importance to the rest of the empire. Tilly con¬ 
tinued his operations, in the meantime, with great composure 
along the Elbe. "When he at length gained possession of 
Magdeburg, the pope considered it a great victory, and the 
brightest hopes were founded on this conquest. At the 
suggestion of Tilly, a commissioner was even appointed for 
the purpose of arranging the affairs of the archbishopric in 
accordance with the laws of the Catholic church.” 

But the result of this measure was that all the Protestant 
princes who had remained undecided, now determined to 
attach themselves to Gustavus Adolphus; and when Tilly 
sought to prevent this, he did but further involve them in 

^ Adkreittcr, hi. xv. 48 : “ Caesar statuit nc in postcriim stipendia 
pro Iribunoriim arbitrio, sed ex circuloriim praescripta mr)deralione 
penderentiir,” 
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hostilities with the League, so that it was no longer possible 
to make distinction betw^een Leaguers and Imperialists. 
The battle of Leipzig followed. Tilly \vas completely 
routed, and the Protestant forces poured alike over the 
territories of the Leaguers and the Imperialists. Wurzburg 
and Bamberg fell into the hands of the king. The Pro¬ 
testants of the remote north wete met on the Rhine by 
those ancient defenders of Roman Catholicism, the troops 
of Spain, and there, near to Oppenheim, their mingled 
skulls are to be seen. Mainz was taken, all oppressed 
princes took part with the Swedish king, and the expelled 
count palatine appeared in his camp. 

Thus it followed, as a necessary consequence, that an 
enterprise, originated or sanctioned by the Catholic oppo¬ 
sition for political purposes, resulted in the advantage of 
Protestantism. The party before overpowered and beaten 
down, now saw itself once more victorious. It is true that 
the king extended his protection to the Catholics generally, 
as the terms of his treaty wuth the allies compelled him to 
do; but he declared expressly, at the same time, that he 
was come to rescue his brethren in faith from the oppres¬ 
sions they w^ere suffering for conscience' sake.^ He extended 
his especial protection to the evangelical ministers living 
under Catholic governments,—those of Erfurt, for example ; 
in all quarters he caused the Augsburg Confession to be 
reinstated; the exiled pastors returned to the Palatinate, and 
the Lutheran w^orship made its w^ay through the empire once 
more, together with the victorious army. 

Thus strangely perplexed w’as the policy of Urban VIII. 
In so far as Gustavus attacked and overcame the powder 
of Austria, he was the natural ally of the pope. This was 
at once made manifest in the affairs of Italy ; under the 
influence of his German losses, the emperor assented, in 
the year 1631, to conditions regarding the duchy of Mantua, 
still more unfavourable to himself than those submitted to 
him the year before at Ratisbon. Nay, there even existed, 
if not direct, yet indirect relations between the papal see 
and those Protestant powers now once more in battle array, 

^ Letter from the king to tlie town of Schweinfurt, in Chemnitz : 
Schwedischer Krieg, Th. i. p. 231. 
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and making victorious advance. I speak of this from 
good authority,” says Aluise Contarini, who had been first 
at the French court, and afterwards at that of Rome. I 
was present at all the negotiations. The pope’s nuncios 
always favoured Richelieu’s undertakings, whether they were 
meant to secure his own safety, or to bring about the union 
of Bavaria and the league with France. When the alliance 
of Richelieu with Holland and the Protestant powers 
generally was in question, they remained silent, to save 
themselves from admitting that they approved it. Other 
popes would perhaps have found this offend their conscience; 
but the nuncios of Urban VIII obtained, by such means, 
increased consideration and personal advantages.” ^ 

Loud and bitter were the complaints of the emperor. 
“ The Roman court had first prevailed on him to publish the 
edict of restitution, and then abandoned him in the war 
occasioned by it: the election of his son as king of the 
Romans had been impeded by the pope, who had encouraged 
the elector of Bavaria, both by word and deed, to pursue a 
separate line of policy and to ally himself with France : it 
was in vain to ask Urban for such assistance as earlier popes 
had so often afforded, either of money or troops; he even 
refused to utter a condemnation of the alliance of France 
with heretics, or to declare the present war a war of religion.” ^ 
In the year 1632, we find the imperial ambassadors in Rome 
insisting with extreme earnestness on the last-mentioned 
point; they affirmed that the declaration of his holiness 
might still produce the most important effects, that it was 

^ Aluise Contarini, Relatione di Roma, 1635. (App. No. 115.) 

^ Aluise Contarini: “ Gli Alemanni si pretendono dclusi dal papa, 
perctie dopo aver egli reiteratamente persuaso 1’ imperatore di ripetere 
dagli eretici i beni ecclcsiastici d’ Alemagna ch’ erano in loro mani, 
origine di tante guerre, resistesse S. poi alle reiterate spcdizioni di 
caixf‘. e d’ amb^'b nelle assistcnze di danaro, nel mandar gcnte e bandiere 
con Tesempio de’ preccssori, nel publicar la guerra di rcligione, neir 
impedire colle scomuniche gli appoggi ai medesimi hcretici della 
Francia : anzi nel medesimo tempo ritardata V elettione del re de’ 
Romani, confortato il duca di Baviera con la lega cattolica all’ unione 
di Francia, assistendo lo medesimo didanari e di consiglio per sostenersi 
in corpo separate. II papa si lagna d’ esser tenuto eretico et amatore 
di buoni progress! de’ protestanti, come tal volta in effetto non li ebbe 
discari.” 
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not yet altogether impossible to drive back the king of 
Sweden, who had not more than thirty thousand men. 

The pontiff replied with cold pedantry, “With thirty 
thousand men Alexander conquered the world.” 

He maintained that the war was not one of religion, that 
it related to matters of state only, and, besides, that the 
papal treasury was exhausted, and he could do nothing. 

The members of the Curia and the inhabitants of Rome 
were amazed. “Amidst the conflagration of Catholic 
churches and monasteries,”—thus it was they expressed 
themselves,—“ the pope stands cold and rigid as ice. The 
king of Sweden has more zeal for his Lutheranism than the 
holy father for the only true and saving Catholic faith.” 

The Spaniards proceeded once more to a protestation: 
as Olivarez had formerly appeared before Sixtus V, so did 
Cardinal Borgia now present himself to Urban VIII far the 
purpose of solemnly protesting against the conduct of his 
holiness. The scene that followed was even more violent 
than that on the earlier occasion. While the pope gave way 
to ebullitions of rage, the cardinals present took part either 
with one party or the other, and the ambassador was obliged 
to content himself with delivering his protest in writing.^ 
But the zealously Catholic party were not satisfied with this ; 
the thought immediately arose of summoning a council in 
opposition to the pope, and was more particularly promoted 
by Cardinal Ludovisio, nephew of the preceding pontiff.- 

But what a fire would have been kindled by this pro¬ 
ceeding ! The course of events was already taking a direction 
which left no doubt as to their nature, and must of necessity 
give a different character to the papal policy. 

Urban YIII flattered himself for some time that the king 
of Sweden would form a treaty of neutrality with Bavaria, 

* “Nella quale,” says Cardinal Cecchini in his autobiography, 
“•concludeva che tutli li danni che per le presenti turbolenzc craiio per 
venire alia christianita, sariano stati attribuili alia negligenza del papa.” 
fin which it was concluded that all the injuries inflicted on Christendom 
hy these present troubles, would be attributable to the negligence of 
the pope.] (App. No, 121.) 

- Aluise Contarini speaks of ‘‘orecchio, che si prestava in Spagna 
alle pratichc di Ludovisio per un concilio” [the ear they lent in Spain 
to Ludovisio’s attempts to procure a council.] 
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and would reinstate the ecclesiastical princes who had fled 
their territories; but it soon became evident that all attempts 
to reconcile interests so directly at variance must of necessity 
be utterly vain. The Swedish arms pressed onward to 
Bavaria; Tilly fell, Afunich was taken, and Duke Bernard 
advanced towards the Tyrol. 

It was now no longer possible to doubt what the pope 
and Catholicism had to expect from the Swedes. How 
completely was the state of things changed in a moment! 
The Catholics had been hoping to restore the Protestant 
endowments of North Germany to Catholicism, and now the 
king of Sweden was forming his plans for changing the 
South German bishoprics that had fallen into his hand into 
secular principalities ; he was already speaking of his duchy 
of Franconia, and seemed to intend establishing his royal 
court at Augsburg. 

Two years before, the pope had been dreading the 
arrival of the Austrians in Italy, and had been threatened 
with an attack on Rome; now the Swedes were appearing 
on the Italian borders : and with the name of the king of 
the Swedes and Goths, borne by Gustavus Adolphus, were 
associated recollections that were now revived in the minds 
of both parties.^ 


6 . RESTORATION OF A BALANCE BETWEEN THE 
TWO CONFESSIONS 

I will not enter into the details of that struggle which for 
sixteen years longer extended over Germany; let it suffice 
that we have made ourselves aware of the means by which 
the mighty advance of Catholicism, which was on the point 

^ Yet Aliiise Contarini assures us, that “ L’opinione vive tuttavia 
che a S, sia clispiaciuta la morte del re di Suezia e che piu goda o 
per dir meglio manco tema i progress! de’ protestanti che degli Aiistriaci.’' 
[The opinion still j^revails that his holiness regrets the death of the king 
of Sweden, and that he liked better, or to speak more accurately, that 
he feared less, to hear of progress on the Protestant side than on that 
of the Austrians.] 
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of taking possession of Germany for ever, was arrested in 
its course, when preparing to annihilate the Protestant 
faith at its sources, and encountered a victorious resistance. 
It may be remarked generally, that Catholicism, considered 
as one body, was not able to support its own victories; the 
head of that Church himself believed it imperative on him 
to oppose, from political motives, those very powers by 
whom his spiritual authority was most effectually defended 
and enlarged. It was by Catholics, acting in concert with 
the pope, that the yet unsubdued powers of Protestantism 
were called forth, and that the path was prepared for their 
progress. 

Purposes of so vast a magnitude as those formed by 
Gustavus Adolphus when at the climax of his prosperity, 
could not indeed be carried into execution after the early 
death of that prince, and for the obvious reason that the 
successes of Protestantism were by no means to be attributed 
to its own unaided power. But neither could Catholicism, 
even when its forces were closely combined—when Bavaria 
had again made common cause with the emperor, and when 
Urban VIII once more contributed subsidies—find strength 
that should suffice for the overpowering of the Protestant 
faith. 

This conviction soon gained prevalence, at least in 
Germany, and was indeed the main cause of the treaty of 
Prague. The emperor suffered his edict of restitution to 
drop; while the elector of Saxony and the states in alliance 
with him resigned all thought of restoring the Protestant 
faith in the hereditary dominions (Erblanden), 

It is true that Pope Urban opposed himself to all that 
should be determined at variance with the edict of restitution, 
and in the emperor’s spiritual council he had the Jesuits, 
and particularly Father T.amormain, on his side : the latter 
was.sufficiently extolled for that reason as “a worthy con¬ 
fessor—a man regardless of all temporal considerations ; ” ^ 
but the majority was against him. The Capuchins, Quiroga 
and Valerian, with Cardinals Dietrichstein and Pazm^ny, 

^ Lellera del Cardh Barberino al nuntio Baglione, 17 Marzo, 1635 • 
“ Essendo azione da generoso Christiano e degno confessore di un pio 
imperatore, do chc egli ha fatlo rimirando piu il delo che il mondo.” 
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maintained that, provided the Catholic religion was kept 
pure in the hereditary dominions, liberty of conscience might 
be safely granted in the empire. The peace of Prague was 
proclaimed from every pulpit in Vienna. The Capuchins 
boasted of their part in this honourable and holy work ; ” 
they instituted special solemnities for the occasion; it was 
with difficulty that the nuncio prevented them from singing 
a Te Deum.^ 

^ From the correspondence of Baglloni, as extracted in the 6th vol. 
of Nicolelti, e.^., 14 April, 1635 • “Eisse un giorno il conte di Ognate 
che assolutamente il re di Spagna non havrebbe dato ajuto alcuno all’ 
imperatore se non in caso che seguisse la pace con Sassonia ; di che 
maravigliandosi il nunzio disse che la pieta del re cattolico richiedeva 
che si cumulasscro gli ajuti non scgiiendo detta pace, la quale cloveva 
piuttosto disturbarsi trattandosi con erelici, ed applicare I’animo alia 
pace universale coi principi cattolici. Fulli risposto che cio scguirebbc 
quando la guerra si fosse fatta per la salute delle anime e non per la 
ricuperazione de’ beni ecclesiastici, ed il padre Quiroga soggiunse al 
nunzio che I’imperatore era stato gabbato da quelli che rhavevano pcrsuaso 
a fare I’editto della ricuperazione de’ beni ecclesiastici, volendo intendcre 
de’ Gesuiti, e che tutto erasi fatto per interesse proprio ; nia avendo il 
nunzio risposto che la persuasione era stata interposta con buona inten- 
zione, il padre Quiroga si accese in maniera che proruppe in termini 
esorbitanti, sicche al nunzio fu difficile il ripigliarlo j^erche maggiormente 
non eccedesse. Ma Ognate passo piii oltre, dicendo che I’imperatore 
non poteva in conto alcuno ritirarsi dalla pace con Sassonia per la ne- 
cessita in cui trovavasi, non potendo resistere a tanti ncmici, e che non 
era obbligato a rimeltervi I’havere de’ suoi stati hereditarj, ma solamentc 
quelli deir imperio, che crano tenuissimi, e che non compliva di tirare 
avanti con pericolo di perdere gli uni e gli altri.” [Count Onate one 
day said that the king of Spain would positively have given no aid to 
the emperor, but on condition" of peace with Saxony ; at which the 
nuncio marvelling, replied that the piety of the Catholic king required 
him to give that aid more abundantly, if there were no peace, and 
ought to be disturbed at peace with heretics, applying itself only to 
thoughts of universal peace among Catholic princes. Fulli replied, 
that so it would have happened, if the war had been for the salvation 
of souls, and not for the recovery of ecclesiastical wealth ; and Father 
Quiroga added, that the emperor had been cheated by those who had 
persuaded him to issue the edict of restitution,—meaning the Jesuits, 
who had done all for their own interest ; bi:t the nuncio remarking that 
their persuasion had been from good motives. Father Quiroga became 
so much excited that he burst into the most intemperate, nay, exorbitant 
language, so that the nuncio could scarcely get in a word to reprove 
and stop him, that he might fall into no further excesses ; but Onate 
went still further, saying, that the emperor could not avoid the peace 
with Saxony, because of the necessity he was in, and his inability to 
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Now Urban VIII, although practically he had contributed 
so largely to the defeat of all the plans formed by Catholicism, 
yet in theory would not relinquish any portion of his 
claims; but all he eifected was to place the papacy in a 
position removed from the living and actual interests of the 
world. This is rendered clearly manifest by the instructions 
he gave to his legate Ginetti, when the latter proceeded to 
Cologne, at the first attempt to negotiate a general peace in 
the year 1636. The hands of the legate were tied, precisely 
in regard to all those important points on which everything 
was absolutely depending. One of the most urgent neces¬ 
sities, for example, was the restoration of the Palatinate ; 
the legate was nevertheless enjoined to oppose the resti¬ 
tution of the Palatinate to a non-Catholic prince.^ That 
certain concessions to Protestants in respect of ecclesiastical 
property were unavoidable, was sufficiently obvious, even 
during the discussions at Prague; this truth became after¬ 
wards yet more evident, but the legate was none the less 
exhorted to especial zeal in guarding against the resig¬ 
nation of any point that might be turned to the advantage 
of Protestants in the matter of church property.” Even the 
conclusion of peace with Protestant powers the pope refused 
to sanction; the ambassador ^vas commanded to withhold 
his support from any jDroposal for including the Dutch in the 
peace, and to oppose every cession to the Swedes (the 
question at that time was merely one relating to a sea-port) ; 
“ the divine mercy would certainly find means for removing 
that nation out of Germany.” 

The Roman court could no longer entertain a reasonable 
hope of overpowering the Protestants; yet it is a striking 
and important fact, that, however involuntarily, by its per¬ 
tinacity in adhering to claims now become utterly unten¬ 
able, it rendered itself incapable of exercising any efficient 
infilience on the relations of its own adherents to those 
of the Protestant faith. 

withstand so many enemies ; and that he was not o])lig:cd to resign 
what belonged to his hereditary dominions, but only certain rights of 
the empire, wliich were hut small, nor was it advisable that he should 
go forward at the risk of lasing both one and the other.] 

^ Siri, Mcrcurio, ii. p. 987. 
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It is true that the papal court did not fail to send its 
ambassadors to the congress assembled for the negotiation 
of peace : to Ginetti succeeded Machiavelli, Rosetti, and 
Chigi. Ginetti was reported to be very penurious, and thus 
to have decreased his efficiency; Machiavelli was said to 
think only of obtaining rank—the qualification for a more 
important position; Rosetti was not acceptable to the 
French. It is thus that explanation has been attempted of 
the insignificance of their influence.^ The truth is, that the 
thing itself, the position which the pope had assumed, made 
all effective interference on the part of the legates impos¬ 
sible. Chigi was able and popular, yet he accomplished 
nothing. A peace was concluded before his eyes, precisely 
of the character which the pope had expressly condemned. 
The elector palatine and all the exiled princes were restored. 
So far from anything like a confirmation of the edict 
of restitution being thought of, many spiritual endow¬ 
ments were absolutely secularized and given up to the 
Protestants. Spain resolved at length to acknowledge 
the independence of those rebels to pope and king, the 
Dutch. The Swedes retained a considerable portion of 
the empire. Even the peace which the emperor concluded 
with France was such as the Curia could not approve, 
because it included stipulations relating to Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, by which the rights of Rome were infringed. The 
papacy found itself under the melancholy necessity of pro¬ 
testing. The principles which it did not possess the power 
of making effectual, it was at least resolved to express. But 
this also had been foreseen. The articles relating to eccle¬ 
siastical affairs in the peace of Westphalia, opened with 
a declaration that no regard should be paid to the oppo¬ 
sition of any person, be he who he might, and whether of 
temporal or spiritual condition." 

By that peace the great conflict between Protestants and 
Catholics was at length brought to a decision, though to 
one very different from that proposed by the edict of resti¬ 
tution. Catholicism still retained immense acquisitions, 
since the year 1624 was assumed as the normal period, to 

' Pallavicini: Vita di Papa Alessandro VII, MS. (App. No. 130.) 

® Osnabriickischer Fricdcnsschluss, Article v. § i. 
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which the condition of the respective parties was to be 
referred ; but the Protestants, on the other hand, obtained 
that indispensable equality which had so long been with¬ 
held. According to this principle all the relations of the 
empire were regulated. 

How entirely vain had it, moreover, now become even to 
think of such enterprises as had formerly been ventured on, 
and had even succeeded ! 

Nay, further, the results of the contests in Germany 
reacted immediately on the neighbouring countries. 

Although the emperor had succeeded in maintaining the 
Catholic faith supreme in his hereditary dominions, he was 
nevertheless compelled to make concessions to the Protes¬ 
tants of Hungary; in the year 1645, he saw himself con¬ 
strained to restore to them a not inconsiderable number of 
churches. 

And now, after the elevation attained by Svreden to a 
position of universal importance, vas it possible that Poland 
should ever again think of renewing her old claims to that 
country? Wladislaus IV did not indeed inherit the zeal 
of his father for conversions, and was a gracious king to his 
dissident subjects. 

Even in France, the Fluguenots received favour from 
Richelieu, after they had been deprived of their political 
independence ; and still more effectually did he support the 
principle of Ih'otestantism, by continuing to wage against 
that predominant Catholic power, the Spanish monarchy, 
a war for life or death, by which it was shaken even to its 
foundations. That quarrel vas the only one which the 
pope could have adjusted altogether without scrujde. But 
while all other discords were effectually composed, this re¬ 
mained unappeased, and continued to convulse the bosom 
of the Catholic world. 

^Until the peace of Westphalia, the Dutch had continually 
taken the most successful jjart in the var against Spain. 
This was the golden age of their power, as well as of their 
wealth; but when labouring to attain to preponderance in 
the East, they came at once into violent contact with the 
progress of the Catholic missions. 

It was only in England that Catholicism, or at least 
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something analogous to that faith in its outward forms, 
seemed at times on the point of finding admission. Ambas¬ 
sadors from the English court were at this time to be found 
in Rome, and papal agents in England. The queen, to 
whom a sort of official recognition was accorded in Rome,^ 
possessed an influence over her husband which seemed 
likely to extend even to religion; an approach had already 
been made in many of the Church ceremonies to the usages 
of Catholicism. But from all these things there resulted 
the very reverse of what miglit have been expected. It can 
scarcely be supposed that Charles I ever dissented in his 
heart from the tenets of Protestantism; but even those 
slight approaches which he permitted himself to make to the 
Catholic ritual were decisive of his ruin. It seemed as if 
the violent excitement which had produced such long-con¬ 
tinued, unremitting, and universal conflicts in the Protestant 
world at large, had become concentrated in the English 
Puritans. Vainly did Ireland struggle to escape from their 
domination, and to organize itself in the spirit of Catholi¬ 
cism ; the subjection of the country was but rendered the 
more complete by these efforts. The aristocracy and 
commons of England constituted a power, the rise of 
which marked the revival of Protestantism throughout 
Europe generally. 

By these events, limits were imposed for ever to the 
extension of Catholicism, which had now its appointed 
and definite bounds : universal conquest, such as was for¬ 
merly projected, could never more be seriously contemplated. 


A direction had indeed been taken in the intellectual 

^ Nani: Relatione di Roma, 1640: “Con la rcgina cl’Inghilterra 
passa commiinicatione de’ ministri con ofHcii e donativi di coitcsia, c 
si concede a quella noniinationc di cardinali a i:)are degli altri re.” 
[Communication is held with the cpiccn of England by the ministers. 
Offices and gifts of courtesy also pass ; nomination of cardinals is like¬ 
wise conceded to her majesty as to other sovereigns.] Spada : Relatione 
della nunziatura di Francia, 1641 : “11 Sb conte Rossetti, rcsideiite 
in quel regno, bene corrisponde ncll’ ossequio gli ordini del S'", card'. 
Barberini protettore tutti picni dell’ ardore e zelo di S. Em'-'-'b” [Count 
Rosetti, resident in that kingdom, attends carefully to the orders of 
Cardk Barberini, the protector, which orders arc full of the earnest zeal 
of his eminence.] See Appendix, Nos. 117, 118. 
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development of the world which rendered any such attempt 
impossible. 

The preponderance had been obtained by impulses 
endangering the higher principle of unity; the religious 
clement was repressed,—political views and motives ruled 
the world. 

For it was not by themselves that the Protestants were 
delivered. It was by the schism established in the bosom 
of Catholicism that they were enabled to recover them¬ 
selves. In the year 1631, we find the two great Catholic 
powers in league with the Protestants,—France confessedly 
so, Spain at least covertly. It is certain that the Spaniards 
had at that period formed relations of amity with the French 
Huguenots. 

But the Protestants were not more perfectly united 
among themselves than the Catholics. Not only did the 
Lutherans and the Reformed, or Calvinists, contend with 
each other,—that they had done from time immemorial,— 
hut the different sects of Calvinists, although, beyond all 
doubt, they had a common cause to battle for, yet pro¬ 
ceeded to attack each other during this war. The naval 
power of the French Fluguenots was broken solely by the 
support which their ancient allies and brethren in the faith 
had been induced to afford to the crown of France. 

Even the supreme chief of Catholicism, the pope of 
Rome, who had hitherto directed the attacks on the Pro¬ 
testants, finally placed the higher interest of the spiritual 
authority in abeyance, and took part against those who had 
laboured most zealously for the restoration of the Catholic 
faith; he proceeded in accordance with the views of a 
secular sovereignty only, and returned to that line of policy 
which had been abandoned from the time of Paul III. It 
will be remembered that Protestantism in the earlier half 
of the sixteenth century was indebted for its progress to 
nothing so much as to the political labours of the popes. 
It was to these, so far as human judgment can decide, that 
Protestantism now owed its deliverance and confirmed 
strength- 

And this example could not fail to produce an effect on 
the remaining powers; even German Austria, which had so 
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long preserved itself immoveable in its orthodoxy, at length 
adopted a similar policy; the position assumed by that 
country, after the peace of Westphalia, was based on its 
intimate connection with North Germany, England, and 
Holland. 

If we now attempt to investigate the more remote causes 
of this phenomenon, we should seek them erroneously in 
the depression or decay of religious impulses. We must, I 
think, look elsewhere for the import and significance of 
the fact. 

In the first place, the great spiritual contest had com¬ 
pleted its operation on the minds of men. 

Christianity in earlier times had been rather a matter of 
implicit surrender and acquiescence, of simple acceptation, 
of faith undisturbed by doubt; it was now become an 
affair of conviction,—of conscious and deliberate adoption. 
It was a point of high moment that men had to choose 
between the different confessions,—that they could reject, 
abjure, or pass from one to the other. The individual man 
became the subject of direct appeal; his freedom of judg¬ 
ment was called into action. Thence it followed that 
Christian ideas became more closely intertwined with, and 
penetrated more deeply into, every portion of life and 
thought. 

To this must be added another momentous considera¬ 
tion. 

It is perfectly true that the prevalence of internal dissen¬ 
sion disturbed the unity of the collective faith ; but, if we 
do not deceive ourselves, it is another law of life, that this 
circumstance prepared the way for a yet higlier and more 
extended development of the human mind. 

In the pressure of the universal strife, religion was 
adopted by the nations, in the different modifications of 
its dogmatic forms; the system thus chosen had l)len(]cd 
with and been fused into the feeling of nationality,—had 
become, as it were, a possession of the community of the 
state, or of the people. It had been won by force of arms, 
was maintained amidst a thousand perils, and had become 
part and parcel of the national life. 

Thence it happened that the states on both sides 
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formed themselves into great ecclesiastico-political bodies, 
whose individuality was characterized on the Catholic 
side by the measure of their devotion to the Roman see, 
and their toleration or exclusion of non-Catholics; but still 
more decidedly on the Protestant side, where the departure 
from the symbolical books appealed to as tests, the mingling 
of the Lutheran and Calvinistic confessions, with the nearer 
or more remote approximation to the episcopal constitution, 
presented the groundworks of so many clear and manifest 
distinctions. The first question in regard to every country 
is, what form of religion is predominant there ? Christianity 
appears under manifold aspects. However striking the 
contrasts presented by these, no one party can dispute with 
another its possession of that which forms the basis to the 
faith of all. These various forms are, on the contrary, 
guaranteed by compacts and treaties of peace, in which all 
have part, and which form wdiat may be called the funda¬ 
mental laws of a universal republic. The idea of exalting 
one or the other confession to supreme dominion can 
never more be entertained. All must now be referred to 
the question, how each state, each people, may best be 
enabled to develop its energies, in obedience to its own 
religious and political principles. On this depends the 
future condition of the world. 
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THE POPES ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


After the attempt made by the popes to renew their 
dominion over the world had been finally defeated^ not¬ 
withstanding its partial success, their position and the 
character of the interest which they excite in us underwent 
a general change. It is to the affairs of the Papal States, 
their administration, and internal development, that our 
attention is now chiefly to be given. 

As one who descends from the lofty mountain, whence 
the wide and distant prospect is descried, into the valley 
where his view is circumscribed and held in by narrow 
boundaries, so do we proceed from a survey of events 
affecting the history of the wmrld at large, and in which the 
papacy took so important a part, to the consideration of 
circumstances more immediately touching the States of the 
Church. 

It was in the time of Urban VIII that the Papal States 
first attained to the completion of their territorial possessions : 
we will begin with this event. 


r. LAPSE OF URIilNO 

The duchy of Urbino included seven towns and nearly 
three hundred castles ; it possessed a productive line of sea- 
coast, well situated for trade, with a cheerful and salubrious 
mountain district rising into the Apennines, 

The dukes of Urbino had rendered themselves remark¬ 
able, as had those of Ferrara, sometimes for their warlike 
achievements, sometimes for their efforts in the cause of 
literature, and again for the munificence and splendour of 
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their court/ In the year 1570, ( 7 uidobaldo II had estab¬ 
lished four households, including, besides his own, separate 
establishments for his consort, for the prince, and for the 
princesses. They were all very magnilicent, were sedulously 
frequented by the nobles of the duchy, and liberally open 
to strangers.- According to ancient custom, all foreigners 
were hospitably entertained in the palace. The revenues 
of the country would not have siifhccd for so large an 
expenditure, since they did not amount, even when the 
corn-trade of Sinigaglia was most prosperous, to more than 
one hundred thousand scudi; but the princes were always 
in the military service of some foreign })ower, at least 
nominally, and the position of the country in the middle 
of Italy was so fortunate, that the neighbouring states were 
in constant emulation of each other for their lavour, whicli 
they sought to secure by acts of good-will, military grants, 
and large subsidies. 

It was a common remark in the country that the prince 
brought in more than he cost. 

It is true that attem])ts were made here as well as else-' 
where to raise the imposts, but so many diniculties arose, 
more particularly in Urhino itself, that, jjarlly from good¬ 
will and partly from inability to (lo otherwise, the govern- 
mentfinally contented itself with its long-establishedrevenues. 
The privileges and statutes of the land remained equally 
unimpaired. Under the protection of this house the re¬ 
public of San Marino preserved its inoffensive freedom.'* 

^ ^ licrnardo Tasso has conforrod a magnificent eulogy on these 
princes in the 47Lh book of the Amadigi : 

“ Vedete i quattvo a cui il vecehio .Apennino 
Ornera il petto suo di tiori e d’erhu. . . 

fhchold the four, for whom, with (lowery v(‘st, 

Old Apennine enfolds his shaggy breast.]—0. In 

- Relatione di Lazzaro Mocenigo, ritornato da (hudubaldo duca tl’ 
Urbiiio, 1570: “Vuole alloggiar lutti li personaggi clie i)assano p<T 
il sue stato, il niuncro de’ quali alia fine dell’ 'anno si trova esser 
grandissimo.” 

^ “Ha humore d’esser ropublica” [it has a fancy for being a 
republic,] remarks a report on the state of Urbino to I’ope Url)an VIII, 
respecting San hlarino. On passing over to the States of the Church 
it acquired an extension of its privileges. 
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While in all other principalities of Italy the power of the 
sovereign became more widely extended and more abso¬ 
lute, in the duchy of Urbino it remained within its ancient 
limits. 

From this state of things it followed that the inhabitants 
clung to their dynasty with excessive attachment, and this 
was the more devoted, from their conviction that a union 
with the States'of the Church would inevitably bring with 
it the entire dissolution of their long-established relations, 
and the loss of their ancient freedom. 

It thus became a matter of the utmost importance to 
the country that the line of the ducal house should be con¬ 
tinued. 

Francesco Maria, prince of Urbino, resided for a certain 
time at the court of Idiilip II.^ Fie there formed, as it is 
said, a very serious attachment to a Spanish lady, and 
intended to make her his wife. But his father Guidobaldo 
was decidedly opposed to the marriage, and resolved to 
have a daughter-in-law of equal birth in his house. He 
compelled his son to return, and give his hand to the 
Princess Lucrezia d’Este, of Ferrara. 

They might have seemed a tolerably well-assorted pair, 

^ In the Amadigi he is very agreeably described, while quite a 
cliild, as — 

“ Quel piccolo fanciul, che gli occhi alzando 
Par che si specchi nell’ avo e ncl padre 
E r aUa gloria lor quasi pensando.” 

[A child he was, but from his upraised eyes 
Looked the high courage of long ancestries, 

As if he, in his sire and grandsire’s fame, 

Lead the high honours of bis future name.] —C. F. 

hlocenigo thus describes him at the [Period of his marriage : “ Giostra 
leggiadramente studia et e intelligente delle matematiche e delle forti- 
rK^atloni: tanto gagliardi sono i suoi cscrcilii, come giuocare alia balla, 
andare alia caccia a piedi per habituarsi all’ incomodo della guerra, e 
eos'i conlinui che molti dubitano che gli abbino col tempo a nuocerc.” 
[lie tilts gracefully, stiulios and understands mathematics and fortifica- 
tiuns ; he is so ardent in his exercises, such ns playing at ball, or hunt¬ 
ing on foot to accustom himself to the fatigues of war, and continues 
this to such an extent, as to cause fears lest tliey should injure his 
health.] 
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the prince a man of ready address, accomplished in the use 
of arms, and not without acquirements in science, more 
especially as related to war; the princess endowed with 
intelligence, majesty, and grace. The people gave them¬ 
selves up to the hope that this marriage would secure the 
permanency of the ducal house ; the cities emulated each 
other in doing honour to the married pair by arches of 
triumph and magnificent gifts. 

But the misfortune was that the prince was only twenty- 
five years old, while the princess was little less than forty. 
The father had overlooked this in his desire to palliate his 
refusal of the Spanish marriage—which had, nevertheless, 
produced no favourable impression at the court of Philip— 
by an alliance so exalted, so brilliant, and so wealthy; but 
the marriage turned out worse than the Duke Guidobaldo 
could have imagined probable. After his death Lucrezia 
was compelled to return to Ferrara; of posterity there was 
no further hope.^ 

We have before described the decisive influence that 
Lucrezia d’Este had on the fate—the extinction of the 
duchy of Ferrara, In the affairs of Urbino, also, wc find 
her most unhappily implicated. Even at the time when 
Ferrara was taken into the papal possession, it seemed 
certain that Urbino also must lapse to the Roman see; and 
the rather, as in this case there were no natural heirs who 
might have made claim to the succession. 

Yet the face of things once more assumed a different 
aspect. In February, 1598, Lucrezia died, and Francesco 
Maria was at liberty to make a second marriage. 

The whole duchy was overjoyed wlien it came to Ijc 
known soon after that their good sovereign, who had ruled 
them through all the years of his reign with so gentle and 
peaceful a hand, and wTom all loved, had good hope— 
though now somewhat advanced in life—that his race woujd 

^ MaLliio Zaiic, Relatione del Duca d’ Urbino, 1574, considers 
Lucrezia as even then “ bignora di bellczza inanco chc incilioerc, ma 

si tien ben acconcia :-si dispera ([iiasi di potcr veder da ([ueslo 

matrimonio figliuoli.” [A lady of less tlian moderate beauty, but she 
adorns herself to advantage; there is now little hoj)e of seeing children 
from this marriage.] 
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not be extinguished with his own life. Prayers and vows 
were made by all for the safe delivery of the new duchess. 
When the time had come, the nobles of the land, with the 
magistrates of the cities, assembled in Pesaro, where the 
princess \vas residing; and during her labour, the square 
before the palace, \vith all the adjoining streets, was filled 
with people. At length the duke appeared at a window;— 
“ God,” he exclaimed with a loud voice, “ God has given 
us a boy ! ” d’his intelligence w^as received with indescrib¬ 
able acclamations of delight. The cities built churches, and 
endowed pious institutions, as they had pledged themselves 
to do by their vows.^ 

But how deceptive are hopes that are founded on 
men ! 

The prince was brought up with great care, and dis- 
jdayed some talent—at least for literature. The old duke 
had the happiness of seeing him married to a princess of 
Tuscany; he then withdrew to the retirement of Castel- 
durante, and resigned the government to his son. 

But scarcely was the prince his own master, and master 
of the country, when he was seized by the intoxication of 
power. The taste for theatrical amusements was just then 
becoming prevalent in Italy, and the young prince was all 
the more violently affected by it, from the circumstance of 
his having conceived a passion for an actress. During the 
day, he amused himself after the manner of Nero, in driving 
chariots ; in the evening he appeared himself on the stage. 
These excesses were followed by many others: the respect¬ 
able citizens looked sorrowfully at each other, and scarcely 
knew whether to lament or rejoice, wfien one morning, in 
the year 1623, the prince, after a night of frenzied excess, 
w'as found dead in his bed. 

Tlic aged Francesco Maria w\as then compelled to resume 
the government; full of deep sorrow that he w^as now the 
last of the line of Rovere, and that his house w^as drawing 
to its end wuth his own life: doubly disheartened to find 
himself burdened with the cares of government, and utterly 

’ T.a (Icvoluzionc a Santa Cliicsa dcgli stati cli Francesco iSfaria II 
della Rovere, ultimo diica d’ Urhino, descritta dalV S’*. Antonio 

Donati nubile Veiieziainj.—Inff. Politt. (It has also been printed.) 
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deprived of courage for encountering the bitter insults and 
injurious encroachments of the Roman see/ 

He was at first in fear lest the Barberini should contrive 
to obtain possession of the daughter left him by his son, a 
child of a year old; and to remove her for ever from their 
attempts, he betrothed her to a prince of Tuscany, and sent 
her immediately into the neighbouring state. 

But another calamitous circumstance also occurred. 

As the emperor made claim to certain portions of the 
territory of Urbino, Pope Urban, desiring to secure himself, 
required a declaration from the duke that lie held all his 
possessions as a fief of the papabsee. Long did Francesco 
Maria refuse to comply with this demand; he found such a 
declaration against his conscience. At length he resigned 
himself to the necessity of making it; “but from that time,” 
says our authority, “he was never cheerful again,—he felt 
his spirit oppressed by that act.” 

He was soon afterwards obliged to allow the governors 
of his fortresses and towns to take the oath of allegiance 
to the pope; at length he resigned the government of the 
country,—it was in fact the best thing he could do,—with¬ 
out any reservation, to the authorities appointed by the 
pontiff. 

Waried of life, enfeebled by age, and bent with anguish 
of heart, after seeing all his trusted friends depart, the duke 
found his sole consolation in the practices of devotion, lie 
died in the year 1631. 

The dukedom was instantly taken into possession of the 
papacy by Taddeo Barberini, who hastened thither for that 
purpose. The allodial inheritance jiassed to Florence. The 
territory of Urbino was at once subjected to the system of 
government prevailing in other districts belonging to the 
Church, and very soon there might be heard throughout 
the duchy the complaints that the government of priests 
invariably called forth." 

^ r. CoiiLarini, “ trovaiulosi il diicapergli anni c i)Cr rin(lispi)silicinc 
gill cadcnic prostcrnalo ct iivvililo (I’aiiinio.” 

“ Aliiisc Contarini finds the inlial)itauts exceedingly dissalisfic'd in 
the year 1635: “ q)uei siidditi saggravano niolto della nuilalidiie, 
chinmando tirannico il goveriio de’ i)re(i, i cpiali allro inU-rcs.^e elie 
d’arrichir.'ii c d’avnn/,arsi non vi tengn)no.” 
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We next proceed to examine their administration in 
general, and will first consider the most important of its 
elements, that on which all others are dependent,—the 
finances. 


2. INCREASE OF DEBT IN THE STATES OF THE 
CHURCH 

The public expenditure was diminished and treasure was 
accumulated by Sixtus V; but at the same time he increased 
the taxes and the revenue, and founded on them a great 
mass of debt. 

To set rigid bounds to expenditure, and to amass money, 
were not things likely to be done by every man. The neces¬ 
sities of the Church, moreover, as well as those of the State, 
became more and more urgent from year to year. Recourse 
was sometimes had to the treasure locked up in the castle of 
St. Angelo, but so rigorous were the conditions attached to 
its application that this could only happen on very extra¬ 
ordinary occasions. It is a remarkable fact that the Curia 
found it much less difficult to raise loans, than to use the 
money lying by in its own coffers. The popes resorted, 
therefore, to the former method in the most reckless and 
precipitate manner. 

We possess authentic statements of the relation which 
the revenues bore to the capital of the debt and its interest 
during a given number of years, and these documents 
present a curious subject of observation. 

In the year 1587, the revenues amounted to 1,358,456 
scuxli, the debt to 7,500,000 scudi; about one-half of the 
revenue, 715,913 scudi, was assigned to pay the interest of 
the debt. 

In 1592, the revenues had risen to 1,585,520 scudi, the 
debts to 12,242,620 scudi. The increase of the debt was 
already much greater than that of the revenue,—1,088,600 
scudi, that is, about two-thirds of the income, were 
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appropriated to the interest of the debt by saleable offices 
and Iuof!;hi di monte} 

This state of things was already so critical that it 
must have occasioned very serious anxieties; the Curia 
would gladly have proceeded to diminish the rate of interest^ 
and it was proposed to take a million from the castle for 
the purpose of paying back the capital of those who should 
refuse to accept the reduced interest. The net revenue 
would by this means have been considerably augmented; 
but the bull of Sixtus and anxiety lest the treasure should 
be squandered; prevented measures of that kind from being 
adopted, and the government was compelled to continue 
the usual practice. 

It might have been expected that the acquisition of a 
territory so productive as that of Ferrara, would have ])tc- 
sented a corresponding alleviation of the papal difficulties; 
yet this was not the case. 

So early as the year 1599, the interest of the debt 
absorbed nearly three-fourths of the entire revenue. 

But in the year 1605, when Paul V commenced his 
administration, the sum of 70,000 scudi was all that remained 
to the treasury of the total income, after paying the interest 
of the debt.- Cardinal Du Perron affirmed that the regular 
income to the pontiff would not have sufficed him for half 
the year, although the expenditure of the palace was very 
moderate. 

It had thus become inevitable that debt should be 
heaped upon debt. ^Ve are enabled to ascertain from 
authentic sources how systematically Paul V availed himself 
of this means. He raised loans in November 1607, twice 
in January 1608, again in March, June, and July of the 
same year, and twice more in the month of September. 

^ Minuk; account of the papal fmarices frt)in tlic first years of 
Clement YIII, without any particular title. Ihbliol. Jlarb. No. lb)99 
on eighty Icave.s. 

“ her sollevarc la Camera Apostolica, discorso di M. Alalvasia, 
1606: “Gli interessi die hoggi [laga la sctlc apostolica assorbono 
quasi tiUte I’entrate, di maniera che si vivc in continua angustia e 
dijficolta di provedere allc spese ordinarie c iiecessarie, c venendo 
occasione di qualche spesa straordinarla non ci e dove vultarsi.” (A])p. 
No. 88.) 
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This he continued through all the years of his government. 
These loans were not large, according to our mode of 
viewing such operations : the less weighty demands were 
met as they arose by the establishment and sale of new 
luoghi di monte, in greater or smaller numbers. These 
bonds were secured now on the customs of Ancona, now 
on the dogana of Rome, or of some province, or again on 
an increase in the price of salt, or on the proceeds of the 
post. They were thus gradually extended to a very heavy 
amount: by Paul V alone two millions were added to the 
debt in luoghi di monte.^ 

He would, however, have found this impracticable, 
had he not been aided by a circumstance of a peculiar 
character. 

Power has always attracted money. So long as the 
Spanish monarchy pursued its career of greatness, and 
extended its influence over the whole world, the Genoese, 
who were at that time the principal capitalists, invested 
their treasures in loans to the kings of Spain; nor were they 
deterred from thus disposing of their funds by the fact of 
their being subjected by Philip H to various exactions and 
forced reductions of interest. But as the great movement 
gradually abated, as the wars ceased and the expenditure of 
the Spaniards diminished, the Genoese withdrew their money, 
'fhey next turned their attention towards Rome, which had 
meanwhile again assumed so powerful a position, and the 
treasures of Europe once nnwc poured into the city. Under 
Paul V Rome was, perhaps, the most important money- 
market in Europe. The Roman luoghi di monte were 
resorted to with extreme avidity; as they paid considerable 
interest and presented sufficient security, their price increased 
on certain occasions to one hundred and fifty per cent. 
Plowcver extensively they were augmented, therefore, the 
pontiff invariably found purchasers in abundance. 

Tt thus happened that the debts increased perpetually. 
In the beginning of the pontificate of Urban VIII they had 
attained the amount of eighteen millions; the revenues 
also, by the system of the Roman court, rose in similar 

^ Nola do’ luoghi cli monle ercUi in tempo del pontificate della 
folice memoria di Paolo V, 1606-161S. 
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proportion; they were estimated at the beginning of Urban’s 
administrationj at 1,8185X04 scudi 96 bajocchi 4 I have not 
ascertained the precise sum taken from them for the payment 
of interest, but it must have been by far the larger portion; 
and on examining the different sources of revenue separately, 
the demands are found very frequently to exceed the income. 
In the year 1592, the Roman excise and customs (dogana 
di Roma) brought in 162,450 scudi. In 1625 they produced 
209,000 scudi; but in the first of these years, 16,956 scudi 
,had been paid into the papal treasury, while in the second, 
the assignments on the revenue exceeded the income by 
13,260 scudi. The monopoly of salt (salara di Roma) 
had increased during that period from 27,654 to 40,000 
scudi; but in 1592, a surplus had remained of 7,482 scudi; 
while in 1625 there was a deficiency of 2,321 scudi 98 
bajocchi. 

It will be obvious that little could be effected by house¬ 
hold economy towards the due restriction of such a system 
as this. Still less under an administration such as that of 
Urban VIII, whose political jealousy so often impelled 
him to raise troops and construct fortifications. 

It is true that Urbino was annexed to the States of the 
Church, but this acquisition produced but little, more espe¬ 
cially in the commencement. After the loss of the allodial 
domains, the revenue of Urbino amounted to no more than 
40,000 scudi; and on the other hand, the act of taking- 
possession, when important concessions were made to the 
heirs, had occasioned a large expenditure." 

In the year 1635, Urban had raised the debt to thirty 
million scudi/ and to procure the funds required, he 

^ Entrata et ii.^cita della Sedo Apostolicn del tempo di Urbano 

vjir. 

- Remark of Francesco Barberini to the nuncio in Vienna, when 
tlie emperor put forward claims founded on that acquisition. 

^ Angelo Contarini, in 1629, c.stimates the revenue at 2,200,000 
scudi, and the expenditure at 2,284,000 scudi, leaving a yearly deficit 
of 84,000 scudi. Rcla/ione di Angelo Contarini ambasciatore ordinalio 
alia corte di Roma 1627-1629 in: Relazioiii degli stati Europci lette 
al senate dagli ambasciatori \'eneti nel sccolo decimosettimo, raccolte 
el annotate di Niccolb Barozzi e Guglicimo Berchet. Serie I IT, Vol. 
L, p. 258. 
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had already imposed ten different taxes, either new ones, 
or old imposts increased. Bat even with all this he was 
far from attaining his object: circumstances occurred by 
which he was induced to go much further; but these 
we shall examine with more profit after having first directed 
our attention to another series of events. 


3. FOUNDATION OF NEW FAMILIES 

If we inquire to what objects all these revenues were 
applied, whither they all went, it is certainly undeniable 
that they were for the most part expended in furtherance 
of the general efforts in the cause of Catholicism. 

Armies, such as that sent by Gregory XIV into France, 
and which his successors were compelled to maintain for 
some time after, necessarily cost the Roman sec enormous 
sums; as did the active part taken by Clement VIII in the 
Turkish war, and the subsidies, such as those so often 
granted to the League and the house of Austria under 
Baul V, which Gregory XV afterwards doubled, and which 
were transferred, at least in part, to Maximilian of Bavaria 
by Urban VIII. 

'Ehe States of the Church also frequently required large 
sums for the exigencies of some extraordinary occasion,— 
as, for example, the conquest of Ferrara, under Clement 
VUI; the Y)roccedings of Paul V against Venice, and all 
the military preparations of Urban VIII. 

To these were added the magnificent public buildings, 
raised at one time for the embellishment of the city, at another 
for the defence of the state, in the construction of which 
every new pope laboured in emulation of his predecessors. 

There was, besides, a practice which obtained in the 
Roman court, and which contributed not a little to the 
accumulation of this mass of debt, while it certainly was not 
beneficial either to Christendom, the state, or even to the city, 
but was solely for tlui advantage of the different papal families. 

I'he custom had bc'cn established, and is indeed per¬ 
fectly consisUmt with iho rrlation of the priesthood to a 
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widely extended organization of family interests—that the 
overplus of the ecclesiastical revenues should devolve on 
the kindred of the several incumbents. 

The popes of the period now before us were prevented 
by the bulls of their predecessors from investing their 
relations with principalities, as had been so often attempted 
in earlier times; but they did not on that account forego 
the general practice of the ecclesiastical body; on the 
contrary, they were only the more earnest in their efforts 
to secure hereditary dignity to their families by conferring 
on them large possessions both in money and land. 

They were careful, while pursuing this object, to provide 
themselves with arguments for their own justification. They 
proceeded from the principle that they were bound by no 
vow of poverty, and having decided that they might fairly 
consider the surplus proceeds of the spiritual office as their 
own property, they likewise inferred that they possessed 
the right of bestowing this superfluity on their kindred. 

But far more powerful than considerations of this kind 
was the influence of family ties, and the natural inclination 
of men to leave behind them some memorial that shall 
survive their death. 

The first who determined the form to which all pontiffs 
afterwards adhered, was Sixtus V. 

One of his grand-nephews he raised to the rank of 
cardinal, intrusted him with a portion of the public business, 
and gave him an ecclesiastical income of 100,000 scudi; 
the other he married to a daughter of the Sommaglia 
family, and made marquis of Mentana, adding afterwards 
to his domains the principality of Venafro and the county 
of Celano in the Neapolitan territories. The house of 
Peretti long maintained itself in high consideration, and 
the name appears repeatedly in the college of cardinals. 

But the Aldobrandini became far more powerful.^ We 

^ Niccolo Contarini, Storia A^’cneta : “ Clemente VIII nel conferir li 
beneficii ecclcsiastici alii nepoti non hebbenlc'iui lermine, et andb ctian- 
dio di gran lunga superiore a Sisto V suo preccssore, che spalancb 
questa porta.’' [In conferring ecclesiastical benefices on liLs nephews 
Clement VIII knew no bounds, and even went far beyond liis pre¬ 
decessor, Sixtus by whom this dour was first' thrown open, and that 
widely.] 
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have seen the influence exercised by Pietro Aldobrandini 
during the pontificate of his uncle. In the year 1599, he had 
already secured 60,000 scudi yearly from Church property; 
how greatly must this have been afterwards augmented ! 
The possessions he inherited from Lucrezia d’Este came 
most effectually to his aid; he bought largely on all sides^ 
and wc find that he had funds invested in the Bank of 
Venice. But however extensive were the domains of Pietro, 
all must at length devolve on the family of his sister and 
her husband, Giovanni Francesco Aldobrandini. This 
Giovan-Francesco was also richly provided for; he was 
castellan of St. Angelo, governor of the Borgo, captain of 
the Guard, and general of the Church. Plis income, as 
early as the year 1599, was 60,000 scudi, and he often 
received sums of money from the pope. I find an account, 
by which Clement VIII is shewn to have bestowed on his 
kinsmen generally, during the thirteen years of his pontificate, 
more than a million scudi in hard money. They became 
all the more wealthy from the fact that Giovan-Francesco 
was a clever manager. He bought the estates of Ridolfo 
Pio, which had previously yielded only three thousand 
scudi a year, and obtained from them an income of twelve 
thousand. The marriage of his daughter Margareta with 
Rainuccio Farnese was not effected without enormous cost; 
the lady brought a dowry of 400,000 scudi to her husband,^ 
besides other privileges and advantages, although this con¬ 
nection did not, as we have seen, eventually prove so close 
and cordial as had been hoped. 

Idle ])ath pursued by the Aldobrandini was taken up by 
the Borghese family, with an eager haste and recklessness 
that almost surpassed that displayed by the first-named 
house. 

Cardinal Scipione Cafarclli Borghese possessed an in- 
flucwicc over Paul V, fully equal to that exercised by Pietro 

^ Conlavini : “II papa mostrando dolorc di csscr condotto da 
nepoli da far cost conlro la propria conscienza, non poteva lanto 
nnscondcr ncl cii]')o del cuore che non dirompesse la soprabondanza dell’ 
allcijjrezza.” [d'he pope, while making a show of grief al being induced 
liy his nephews to act llii:s against his conscience, could not yet so 
carefully conceal his joy in the depths and darkness of his heart, but 
that it would burst forth.] 

VOT,. IT. 


Z 
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Aldobrandini over Clement VIII, and the wealth he accu¬ 
mulated was even greater. In the year 1612, the Church 
benefices already conferred on him were computed to secure 
him an income of 150,000 scudi. The envy necessarily 
awakened by riches and power so extensive he sought to 
appease and conciliate by kindness and a courteous affability 
of manner, but we cannot be surprised if he did not entirely 
succeed in disarming its rancour. 

The temporal offices were bestowed on Marc-Antonio 
Borghese, on whom the pope also conferred the principality 
of Sulmona, in Naples, giving him besides rich palaces in 
Rome and the most beautiful villas in the neighbourhood. 
He loaded his nephews with presents ; we have a list of 
them through his w^hole reign down to the year 1620. They 
were sometimes jewels or vessels of silver, or magnificent 
furniture, which was taken directly from the stores of the 
palace and sent to the nephews; at other times carriages, 
rich arms, as muskets and falconets, were presented to 
them, but the principal thing was the round sums of hard 
money. These accounts make it appear that, to the year 
1620, they had received in ready money 689,627 scudi 31 
bajocchi ; in luoghi di monte, 24,600 scudi, according to their 
nominal value; in places, computing them at the sum their 
sale would have brought to the treasury, 268,176 scudi; 
all which amounted, as in the case of the Aldobrandini, to 
nearly a million.^ 

Nor did the Borghese neglect to invest their wealth 
in real property. They acquired eighty estates in the 
Roman Campagna; the Roman nobles suffering themselves 
to be tempted into the sale of their ancient hereditary 
domains by the large prices paid them, and by the high 
rate of interest borne by the luoghi di monte, wdiich they 
purchased with the money thus acquired. In many other 
parts of the States of the Church, the Borghese also sqated 
themselves, the pope facilitating their doing so by the grant 
of peculiar privileges. In some places, for example, they 
received the right of restoring exiles; in others, that of 
holding a market, or certain exemptions were granted to 

^ aSTota cli clanari, offu'ii, e n'i<i])!]i donali da Papa Paolo V a suoi 
parent! c concession! fattegl!. MS. Sec Appendix, Mo. Sp. 
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their vassals. They were freed from various imposts, and 
even obtained a bull, by virtue of which their possessions 
were never to be confiscated. 

The Borghese became the most wealthy and powerful 
of all the families that had yet risen in Rome. 

And by these precedents the system of nepotism was so 
fully established, that even a short pontificate presented the 
means for accumulating a magnificent fortune.^ 

It is unquestionable that Cardinal Ludovico Ludovisio, 
the nephew of Gregory XV, exercised a more unlimited 
authority than had been possessed by any previous nephew. 
He had the good fortune to see the two most important 
offices of the Curia, those of vice-chancellor and high cham¬ 
berlain, fall vacant during his administration, and both were 
given to him. He obtained Church revenues to the amount 
of more than 200,000 scudi yearly. The more important 
employments of the temporal power fell into the hands of 
Don Orazio, the brother of the pope and a senator at 
Bologna, who was appointed to the generalship of the 
Church and many other lucrative offices. Since the pope 
gave little promise of a long life, there was the more haste 
among the family to secure themselves a provision. In 
a short time they acquired luoghi di monte to the value 
of 800,000 scudi. The duchy of Fiano was purchased for 
them from the house of Sforza, and the principality of Zagarolo 
li'om the Farnese family. Already the young Niccolo Ludo¬ 
visio was entitled to claim the richest and most splendid 
alliance. By his first marriage, accordingly, he brought 
Venosa, by a second, Piombino into his house. To these 

^ Pietro Contarini, Relatione di 1627 : ‘‘Quello chc poisiecle la 
casa Peretta, Aldobrandina, Borghese c laulovisia, li loro principati, 
le grossissinie rendite, tante einineiitissiine fabrichc, superbissime 
siipcllettili con estraordinarii ornamenti e delizic non solo superano Ic 
conditioni di signori e principi privati, ma s’ugiiagliano c s’avanzano a 
quelle dei medesimi re.” [That which is possessed by the Peretti, 
Aldobrandini, Borghese, and Ludovisi families, their principalities, 
their enormous revenues, their most splendid fabrics, their sumptuous 
furniture, their wonderful ornaments and luxuries of all kinds, not only 
exceed what is proper to the condition of nobles and private princes, 
but equal and even surpass the possessions of kings themselves.] See 
Appendix, No. iii. 
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fortunate circumstances the favour of the king of Spain very 
greatly contributed. 

Emulating examples so distinguished, the Barberini now 
proceeded in the same course; by the side of Urban VIII, 
there stood his elder brother Don Carlo as general of the 
Church ; a grave and experienced man of business, of very 
few words, who was not to be dazzled by the first gleam of 
his rising fortunes, nor tempted into a display of empty 
pride, but who now steadily set himself before all things 
to found a great family estate.^ ‘‘ He knows,” it is re¬ 
marked in a report of the year 1625, ‘Hhat the possession 
of riches distinguishes a man from the common mass, and 
does not consider it seemly thait he who has once stood in 
the position of kinsman to a pope should appear in straitened 
circumstances after his death.” Don Carlo had three sons, 
Francesco, Taddeo, and Antonio, who were now at once, 
and of necessity, destined to acquire positions of great 
importance. Francesco and Antonio adopted the clerical 
office; the first, who by his modesty and kindliness secured 
the general confidence and good-will, and who had also the 
faculty of accommodating himself to the caprices of his 
uncle, obtained the leading influence in the administration; 
and this, although he used it on the whole with moderation, 
could not fail, in so long a course of years, to bring with it 
a large amount of riches. In the year 1625, the income of 
Francesco ’was forty thousand scudi, but so early as 1627, 
it had arisen to one hundred thousand scudi.'-^ It was not 

^ Relatione de’ quattro Ambasciatori, 1625 : “ Nella sua casa e buon 
economo et ha mira cli far danari, assai sapendo egli moUo bene die 
Toro accresce la riputatione agli uomini, anzi I’oro gli inalza e gli distingue 
vantaggiosamente nel cospelto del mondo.” 

“ Pietro Contarini, 1627 : “ E di ottimi, virtuosi e lodevoli costumi, 
di soave natura, e con csempio iinico non vuole riccver donativi o pro- 
sente alcuno. Sara nondimeno vivendo il pontehce al pari d’ogni aliro 
cardinale grande e ,ricco. Elor deve aver intorno So,000 sc. d’enUata 
di beneficii ccclesiastici, c con li governi e legationi che tiene deve 
awicinarsi a 100’“ sc.” [lie is a man of excellent, virtuous, and 
exemplary habits, and of a gentle disposition ; he has given the solitary 
example of refusing to receive all donations or presents of whatever 
kind. Yet, if the pope lives, he will be equally rich and great with any 
other cardinal; he must now have about 80,000 scudi from church 
henefices, and with the government and legations that he holds, his 
income must be near 100,000 scudi.] 
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altogether with his consent that Antonio was also nominated 
cardinal, nor did this take place without the express con¬ 
dition that he should take no part in the administration* 
Antonio was a man of feeble frame, but was aspiring, obsti¬ 
nate, and proud; unwilling to be eclipsed in all ways by 
his brother, he laboured eagerly to accumulate a number of 
offices in his own person, and to secure large revenues; his 
income in the year 1635 amounted to the sum of 100,000 
sciidi. From the Order of Malta alone, he held six com- 
manderies, which could not have been a welcome arrange¬ 
ment to the knights. He accepted presents also, but at the 
same time he gave much away, and was liberal on principle, 
for the purpose of securing to himself a large body of 
adherents among the Roman nobility. The second of 
these brothers, Don Taddeo, was chosen as the one who 
should found a family by the acquisition of heritable posses¬ 
sions ; he obtained the dignity of the secular nephew, and 
after the death of his father, became general of the Church, 
commander of St. Angelo, and governor of the Borgo. He 
was already possessed of so many estates in the year 1635, 
that he also enjoyed a yearly income of 100,000 scudi,^ and 
was continually receiving additions to his property. Don 
Taddeo lived in close retirement, and the economy of his 
household was quite exemplary. In a short time the 
regular yearly income of the three brothers was computed 
at half a million scudi. The most important offices were in 
their hands. As the younger Antonio was high chamber- 
lain, so was the elder vice-chancellor, while the prefecture, 
which became vacant by the death of the duke of Urbino, 
was conferred on Don Taddeo. It was affirmed, that in the 
course of this pontificate, the incredible sum of 105,000,000 
scudi passed into the hands of the Barberini.^ “ The 

^ That is to say, the revenues of his landed property amounted to 
the above-named sum. “Per li novi acquisti,’’ says Al. Contarini, 
“di Palestrina, Monterotondo c Valmontone, fatto vendere a forza dai 
Colonnesi e Sforzeschi per pagare i debit! loro.” [By his new acquisi¬ 
tions of Palestrina, Monterotondo, and Valmontone, which the houses 
of Colonna and Sforza were compelled to sell by force, for the 
payment of their debts.] The office of a general of the Church brought 
in 20,000 scudi. App. No. 115. 

2 -,i; T--- "v . c( L'.* —A__i-.i; t>_„i_ 
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palaces,” continues the author of this account, “ that, for 
example, at the Quattro Fontane, a royal work, the vine¬ 
yards, the pictures, the statues, the wrought silver and gold, 
the precious stones, that were heaped on that house, are of 
more value than can be believed or expressed.” To the 
pope himself this enormous accumulation of wealth by his 
family seems occasionally to have become matter of scruple, 
so that in the year 1640 he formally appointed a commission 
to inquire into the lawfulness of so large a possession by a 
papal family.^ In the first place, this commission laid down 
the principle that a temporal sovereignty was involved in the 
papacy, from the surplus revenues or savings of which the 
pope might lawfully make donations to his kindred. It 
next proceeded to examine the relations and circumstances 
of this sovereignty, in order to determine to what extent the 
pope might go. Having made all requisite calculations, the 
commission decided that the pope might, with a safe con¬ 
science, found a patrimonial estate (majorat) of 80,000 
scudi net revenue, together wuth an inheritance for the 
second son, and that to the daughters of the house there 
might be assigned a dowry of 180,000 scudi. The general 
of the Jesuits also, Vitelleschi, was required to give his 
opinion, for the Jesuits must needs have a hand in every 
thing; and he, considering these estimates to be moderate, 
awarded them his approval. 

In this manner new families continually arose from 
pontificate to pontificate, obtaining hereditary wealth and 
influence; they took place immediately among the high 
aristocracy of the country, a rank that was readily accorded 
to them. 

It will be obvious that they were not likely to remain 
exempt from collisions among themselves. The conflicts 
between predecessors and successors which had previously 
taken place among the factions in the conclaves, were now 

come risulta da sinccra notitia di partite distintc, 105 milioni di 
contanti.” The sum is so incredible, that it might be taken for an 
error in writing, but the same statement is found in many JMSS., among 
others in that of the Foscarini at Vienna, and in my own. 

^ Niccolini treats of this matter, I have also seen a small treatise : 
“Motivi a far decidere quid possit papa donare, al 7 di Luglio, 1640,” 
by a member of this commission. 
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exhibited among the papal families. The new race that 
had just attained to power maintained the supremacy of its 
rank with jealous tenacity, and for the most part displayed 
hostility towards the family immediately preceding ; nay, 
frequently inflicted persecutions on it. Thus, though the 
Aldobrandini had taken so large a part in the elevation of 
Paul Y, they were, nevertheless, thrust aside by his kinsmen, 
were treated with enmity by them, and finally tried severely 
by costly and dangerous lawsuits.^ They called him the 
“great ungrateful.The kinsmen of Paul V, in their turn, 
found no higher favour at the hands of the Ludovisi; w’hile 
Cardinal Ludovisio himself was compelled to leave Rome 
on the rise of the Barberini into powder. 

This last-named family at once displayed an immoderate 
ambition in the use they made of the authority over the 
Roman nobles and Italian princes which they derived from 
the papal power. The dignity of prefect of Rome wms 
conferred by Urban VIII on his secular nephew, precisely 
because to this office certain honorary rights W’ere attached, 
which seemed likely to secure to his house a perpetual 
X)recedcnce over all others. 

But this mode of proceeding was at length productive of 
a movement, w'hich, though not of particular consequence to 
the w’orld at large, yet makes an important epoch as regards 
the position of the papacy, not only within the States of the 
Church, but also throughout Italy. 


4. WAR OF CASTRO 

Among the papal families not actually in possession, that 
of the Parnese always maintained the highest rank, since 
they had not only secured large possessions in land, as the 
olhers had done, but had also acquired a principality of no 
inconsiderable importance: thus it w^as at all times a very 
difficult task for the ruling nephew to keep that house in 
allegiance and due subordination. When the duke Odoardo 

^ There is an cxanqile of this in the Vita de C*. Cecchini. See 
Appt'iidix, No. 121. 
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Farnese visited Rome in the year 1639, all possible honours 
were paid to him; ^ the pope caused a residence to be pre¬ 
pared for him, appointed noblemen to attend him, and even 
lent him aid in his pecuniary affairs. The Barberini gave 
him splendid entertainments, and made him rich presents 
of pictures and horses. But with all these courtesies they 
could not wholly conciliate the duke to themselves. Odoardo 
Farnese was a prince of some talent, spirit, and self-reliance, 
but deeply imbued with the ambition of those times, which 
found pleasure in the exact observance of small distinctions, 
of which all were very jealous. He could not be persuaded 
to pay due respect to Don Taddeo, as prefect of Rome, nor 
would he concede to him the rank appropriate to that office. 
Even when visiting the pope, Farnese made an offensive 
display of the sense he entertained of his own personal 
superiority, as well as of the high dignity of his house. All 
this gave rise to misunderstandings, which were the less easy 
to remove, because founded on personal impressions that 
could not be effaced. 

How the duke was to be escorted on his departure then 
became a v/eighty question. Odoardo demanded attendance 
similar to that received by the grand-duke of Tuscany : that 
is to say, he required the ruling nephew, Cardinal Francesco 
Barberini, to escort him in person. This Francesco \vould 
not agree to do, unless the duke first paid him a formal leave- 
taking visit at the Vatican,—a demand with which Odoardo 
did not feel himself bound to comply. Difficulties arising 
from his financial affairs came in addition to this cause of 
disagreement, and the duke’s self-love, thus doubly mor¬ 
tified, was violently inflamed. After taking leave of the 
pope, with very few words, in which he nevertheless 
mingled complaints of the nephews, he left the palace and 
city without a word of farewell to Cardinal Francesco, a 

^ Dcone, Diwio ni Roma, tom. i. : “E fatale a Sio'k Rarberini Hi 
non trovare corrispondenza no’ bcneficati da loro. II ciuca di Parma fii 
da loro alloggialo, accarezzato, servito di gentirhiiomini c carro/zo, 
bencficato con ia rediittionc del monte Farnese con utile di grossa somnia 
del duca e danno grandissimo di luohi poveri particulari, corteggialo 
e pasteggiato da ambi li fratelli card’*, per spatio di piii setliiuane, c 
regalato di cavalli, quadri et altri galantcrie, e si parti da Roma senza 
pur salutarli.” 
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proceeding whereby he hoped to mortify him to the 
heart.^ 

But the Barberini, possessing an absolute authority in 
the States of the Church, had the means of avenging them¬ 
selves in a manner to be felt much more sensibly. 

The financial system established in the state had also 
found admission among the princely houses constituting its 
aristocracy, by all of whom it was imitated; they, too, had 
founded vio?iii^ and had assigned the incomes of their estates 
for the payment of their creditors : as the papal revenues 
were assigned to the creditors of the state, the luoghi di 
monte of the nobles passed in like manner from hand to 
hand. But these monti could scarcely have found credit if 
they had not been placed under the inspection and control 
of the supreme authority. It was only with the expressed 
approval of the pontiff that they could be either established 
or modified. Thus one of the privileges of the reigning 
house was that it could exercise an important influence 
over the domestic affairs of all other families by means of 
this supervision. Reductions of the rate of interest paid 
on the monti were of very common occurrence; they de¬ 
pended solely on the good pleasure and disposition of the 
pontifical house. 

Now the Farnese also were loaded with a large amount 
of debt. The “Monte Farnese Vecchio” took its origin 
from the necessities and expenditure of Alessandro Farnese 
in the campaigns of Flanders; a new one had also been 
founded, concessions (indulti) from the popes had in¬ 
creased the mass, and since, while new monti, with lower 
interest, had been established, the old had not been extin¬ 
guished, and the different operations were conducted by 

^ Among the many writings on both sides still remaining in hlS., 
T consider the following most impartial and worthy of credit. Kisposta 
in forma di lettera al libro di duca di Parma, in the 45lh volume of the 
Information! : “ II duca Odoardo fu dal papa e ringraziollo, soggiimse 
di non si po(cr lodare del S'*. Ilarberino. Dal papa gli fu brevc- 
n ente risposto che conosceva I’affetto di S. Em^'*'. verso di lui. 
Licentiatosi da .S. Beaf'^ senza far motto al Sb card inale se n’andh al 
suo palazzo, dovendo se voleva csscr accompagnato da S. Em'''-", 
rimanere nellc stanze del Vaticano c licentiarsi parimente da S. Em''''“., 
come c iisanza dc’ principi. La matlina finalmcnte parti senza far 
altro.” 
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different commercial houses, all jealous of each other, every 
thing had fallen into confusion.^ 

It now happened, in addition to this, that the Barberini 
adopted certain measures, by which great injury was in¬ 
flicted on the duke. 

The two ‘‘ monti Farnesi ” were secured on the revenues 
of Castro and Ronciglione. The Siri, farmers of the imposts 
of Castro, paid 94,000 scudi to the duke, and with this sum 
the interest of the monti could still be just paid, but the 
proceeds would not have reached this amount, had it not 
been for certain concessions made to his house by Paul III. 
With this object. Pope Paul had turned the high-road from 
Sutri to Ronciglione, and bad conferred on that district 
more extensive privileges in relation to the export of corn, 
than were possessed by other provinces. The Barberini 
now determined to recall these privileges. They turned the 
high-road again to Sutri; and in Montalto di Maremma, 
where the grain from Castro had always been shipped, they 
published an edict prohibiting the export of corn." 

The result anticipated became instantly manifest. The 
Siri, who were already on bad terms with the duke, on 

^ Deone, t. i. : “Fu iiUimamcntc I’lino ct Pallro stato, cioc Castro 
e Ronciijlione, affittato per 94’" sciuli I’anno a gli Siri. Sopra rpiesta 
catrata e fondata la dote dell’ uno e dell’ altro monte Farnese, veecliio 
cioe c nuovo. II vecchio fu fat to dal diica Alessandro di 54'“ scudi 
I’anno, denari tntti spesi in Fiandra, al quale il presente duca Odoardo 
aggiunse somma per 300”’ scudi in sorte principale a ragione di 4^ per 
cento, e di pin impose alcinii censi, di modo clic poco o nulla rimane 
per lui, SI che se li leva la tratta del grano, non ci sara il pago per li 
creditor! del monte, non che de’ censuarii.” [Ultimately both states, 
that is, Castro and Ronciglione, were farmed to the Siri for 94,000 scudi 
yearly. On this revenue, the interest of both the monti Farnesi, the 
old and the new, was secured ; the old monte, paying 54,000 scudi a 
year, was founded by Duke Alessandro, all the money being spent in 
Flanders ; the present duke Odoardo added to this the sum of 300,000 
scudi, a capital paying four and a half per cent. ; he has besides borrowed 
on mortgage ; thus little or nothing remains for-himself, so that if "the 
corn-trade be removed from those states, there will be no means for 
paying either the creditors of the monte or the mortgagees.] (App. 
No. 122.) 

® They defended their decree by the words of Paul’s bull, which 
granted only the “facultas frumcnla ad quaecunque ctiam praefatae 
Romanae ecclesiae et nobis immediate vcl mediate subjecta condu- 
cendibut in the course of time general freedom of export had grown up. 
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account of these financial operations, and now saw they 
would have support from the palace, refused to fulfil their 
contract; they ceased to pay the interest of the monte 
Farnese. It is affirmed that they were specially instigated 
to this by some of the prelates, who secretly took part in 
their business. The creditors of the monte, thus suddenly 
deprived of their income, pressed their claims, and sought 
redress from the papal government. Duke Odoardo, per¬ 
ceiving that he was intentionally wronged, disdained to seek 
for means of accommodation, but the complaints of the 
montists became so earnest, so urgent, and so general, that 
the pope thought himself justified in taking possession of 
the mortgaged domains, with a view to the restoration of 
so large a body of Roman citizens to their lawful rights. 
For this purpose, Urban sent a small armed force to Castro. 
The aftair does not seem to have proceeded altogether 
without opposition. “We have been compelled,” he ex¬ 
claims, with excessive indignation in his inoiiitorivni, “we 
have been compelled to fire four great shots, by means of 
which one of the enemy was left slain.” ^ On the 13th 
October, 1641, he took possession of Castro, nor was it his 
intention to stop there. In January, 1642, excommunica¬ 
tion was pronounced against the duke, who would not suffer 
the revenues to be touched; he was declared to have 
forfeited all his fiefs, and an army took the field for the 
purpose of depriving him of Parma and Piacenza also. 
The pope would not hear a word of pacification ; he affirmed 
that “ between lord and vassal, nothing of the sort could 
find place; he would humble the duke; he had money, 
courage, and soldiers. God and the world would be on 
his side.” 

But by this proceeding the affair at once acquired a more 
general importance. The Italian states had long felt 
jealous of the repeated extensions given to the ecclesiastical 

^ This happened near a bridge. “ Dictus dominus Marchio, ex quo 
milites numero 40 circiter, qui in cisdem ponte ct vallo ad pugnandum 
ai^positi fiierunt, amicabilitcr ex eis recedere rociisabant, immo hostiliter 
ponlihcio exerciliii se op[)onebant, fait coactus pro illormn expugnatione 
c[uatuor magnoriiin tormentorum ictus explodcre, quorum formidinc 
hostes perterriti, fugam tandem arripuerunt, in qua unus ipsorum 
interfectus remansit.” 
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dominions* They would not suffer Parma to be appro¬ 
priated as Ferrara and Urbino had been, neither indeed 
had the house of Este resigned its rights to Ferrara, 
nor that of Medici certain claims on Urbino. All were 
offended by the arrogant pretensions of Don Taddeo,—the 
Venetians doubly so, because Urban VIII but a short time 
before had caused an inscription to be obliterated from the 
Sala Regia, wherein they were extolled for their pretended 
defence of Alexander III, an act which the people of 
Venice held to be a great insult/ To these causes of ani¬ 
mosity were added political considerations of a more general 
character. As the Spanish predominance had formerly excited 
the suspicions and fears of the Italian states, so now did that 
of France produce the same effect. In'all directions the 
Spanish monarchy was suffering severe losses, and the 
Italians feared lest a general revolution, even among them¬ 
selves, might ensue, should Urban VIII, whom all con¬ 
sidered the determined ally of the French, attain to in¬ 
creased power. On all these grounds they resolved to 
oppose him; their troops assembled in the hlodenese, 
and the Barberini were thus compelled to give up the 
attempt to march through that territory. The papal forces 
sent against the allies took up their quarters about 
Ferrara. 

Here then was to a certain extent repeated that contest 
between the French and Spanish interests which kept Europe 
at large in commotion ; but how much feebler were the 
motives, the forces, and the efforts that were here engaged 
in this petty strife. 

The peculiarity of the position in which the conflicting 
parties were placed, is strikingly exemplified by an expe¬ 
dition undertaken with his own unaided powers by the 
duke of Parma, who now found himself protected without 
much exertion on his own part, and yet entirely .un¬ 
fettered. 

Without artillery or infantry, and with only three 
thousand horse, Odoardo made an incursion into the States 
of the Church. Fort Urbano, which had been erected at so 

^ This circumstance will be further considered in the Appcndi.x, 
No. 117. ’ 
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great a cost, and the assembled militia which had never 
prepared itself to meet an armed foe, opposed no resistance 
to his progress; the people of Bologna shut themselves up 
within their walls, and Farnese marched through the country, 
without once obtaining a sight of the papal troops. The 
city of Imola having opened her gates to the duke, he paid 
a visit to the papal commandant, and exhorted the town 
to remain faithful to the Roman see, for it was not against 
Rome, as he affirmed, that he had taken up arms; nor even 
against Urban VIII, but solely against his nephews; he 
marched under the banner of the Gonfaloniere of the 
Church, on which all might see the effigies of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and in the name of the Church he demanded free 
passage for his troops. In Faenza, preparations were made 
for defending the gates, but when the governor perceived 
the enemy, he caused himself to be let down from the walls 
by a rope, in order to hold conference with the duke in 
person : the result of this interview was, that the gates 
were opened. Things proceeded in like manner at Forli. 
In all these towms the inhabitants looked quietly from 
their windows on the march of their enemy, as he passed 
through the streets. The duke proceeded across the 
mountains into Tuscany, and then again passed from Arezzo 
into the States of the Church. Castiglione da Lago and 
Cittit del Pieve opened their gates to his troops; he pressed 
forward without a pause, and filled the land with the terror 
of his name.^ Rome more particularly was perplexed and 
confounded; the pope dreaded the fate of Clement VII, and 
made an attempt to arm his Romans; but it v»^as necessary 
first to gather funds, and to levy contributions from house 
to house, which was not acconqjlished without much 
offensive discourse, before a small body of cavalry could 
be got together. liad the duke of Parma then made 
hismi)pearance, a couple of cardinals would, without doubt, 
have been despatched to meet him at the Milvian Bridge 
(Ponte Molle) with instructions to grant all that he might 
be pleased to demand. 

But neither w^as Odoardo Farnese a warrior. It would 

^ A circumstantial relation of tins enterprise will be found in Siri’s 
jMcrcurio, tom.'ii. p. 12S9. 
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be difficult to conjecture by what considerations he was 
restrained, what reflections withheld him, or how he suffered 
himself to be led into negotiations from which he could 
expect to gain nothing. The pope recovered his breath; 
with a zeal quickened by the sense of danger he fortified 
Rome,^ and managed to send a new army into the field, by 
which the duke, whose troops were not easily kept together, 
was very soon driven from the States of the Church. As 
there was now nothing more to fear, Urban again imposed 
the most rigorous conditions; the ambassadors of the 
different sovereigns left Rome ; and even in unwarlike Italy, 
preparations were once more set on foot for a trial of the 
national weapons. 

First of all, in May, 1643, the confederate princes in¬ 
vaded the territory of Ferrara. The duke of Parma laid 
hands on a couple of fortresses, Bondeno and Stellata; 
the Venetians and Modenese joined their forces and 
marched deeper into the land. But the pope also had mean¬ 
while armed himself with his best skill as aforesaid; he had 
set 30,000 men on foot, and got 6000 horse together, and 
the Venetians found it advisable to consider a little, before 
attacking so mighty a force; they drew back, and in a short 
time it was the troops of the Church that were going 
forward into the territories of Modena and to Polesine di 
Rovigo.“ 

The grand duke of Tuscany made an ineffectual 

^ Deone : *'* Si seguilano le fortificationi non solo di Borgo, ma del 
riinanente della mura di Roma, allc quali sono dcpiitati Ire cardinali, 
Pallotta, Gabrieli et Orsino, che giornalinente cavalcano da iina porta 
air altra; e si tagliano tuttc le vigne che sono appresso la mura per 
la parte di dentro di Roma, cioe fanno strada tra la mura c le vigne 
e giardini con danno grandissimo de’ padroni di esse : e cosi verra 
anche tocco il bellissimo giardino de’ Medici, e perdcra la particella clie 
haveva nella mura di Roma.” [They arc proceeding with the fortifica- 
lions, not only of the Borgo, but also of the remaining walls of Rome ; 
three cardinals arc deputed to sec this done, Pallotla, Gabrielli, nud 
Orsino, and they prance al)out every day from one gate to the other. 
All the vines are cut down on the city side of the walls, that is, they 
are making a road between the walls and the vines, to the great injury 
of the proprietors. Very soon they will ]jc falling on the beautiful 
garden of the IMcdici, and the last morsel they possess within the ^^■alls 
of Rome will be lost.] 

- Frizzi, hlomorie per la Storla di Ferrara, v. p. 100. 
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attempt 011 Perugia. The troops of the pope even 
made incursions here and there within the territory of 
Tuscany. 

How extraordinary is the aspect of all these move¬ 
ments 1 how totally without nerve or spirit on either 
side ! how inefficient, how useless, compared with the con¬ 
flicts proceeding at the same time in Germany, with the 
march of the Swedes from the Baltic to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Vienna, and from I^Ioravia to Jutland! And 
yet they were not purely Italian; foreigners served 
on both sides; the majority of the papal troops were 
Frenchmen, and the confederate army was principally 
German. 

But tlie Italian war had nevertheless one result of a 
similar character to those more vigorously conducted; the 
country was exhausted and the papal treasury more par¬ 
ticularly fell into the utmost embarrassment.'^ 

Many were the expedients resorted to by Urban VIII 
for procuring the money he required. So early as Sep¬ 
tember, 1642, the bull of Sixtus V was submitted to a new 
deliberation, and this ended in the resolution to take 
500,000 scudi from the castle.^ It was obvious that the 
sum thus appropriated could not go far; the practice was 
then commenced of taking loans from the remainder of that 
treasure; that is to say, it was positively resolved that at 
some future time the money then abstracted should be paid 
back. Wc have already seen that personal taxation had been 
among the means adopted; and this method of raising funds 
was now frequently repeated. The pope gave intimation 
to the conservators of what sums he required, whereupon 


^ Biccius, Rcnim Ttalicariim sui temporis narrationcs, Narr. xix. 
p. 590 • '‘Ingens oiMnioncqiie maius ])cllnra exarsit. ; sccl prime impctii 
validum, niox sencscens, postremo nciUrius partis fructu, imo militum 
ra]Mnis indigenis exitialc, irritis conutibus prorsus inane mutua stadia 
officiaque abiit,’' 

- Deonc, 20 Sett. 164.2 : “ Ilavcndo il papa fatto stiidlare da IcgisLi 
c thcolngi (li poterc conformc la holla di Sisto V cessarc denari dal 
tesoro del castcl vSant’ Angelo, il limcdl 22 del mese il papa tonne con- 
sistoro per il mcdesiino al’t'arc.-Fu risoluto di ccssare 500*" scudi 
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the inhabitants, foreigners not excepted, were called on 
to contribute each his quota. But the principal depen¬ 
dence continued to be on the excise and customs. At first 
they were of such kind as to be but little felt,—on bruised 
corn, for example, the food of poultry; but much heavier 
imposts soon followed, and these fell on articles of indis¬ 
pensable necessity, such as bread and salt, wine, hre-wood.^ 
It was at this time that the taxes made their second great 
advance, having attained in 1644 to the sum of 2,200,000 
scudi. It will now be understood from previous remarks 
that each new impost, or increase of an impost, was im¬ 
mediately funded, a monte established on it, and then sold. 
Cardinal Cesi, a former treasurer, computed that in this 
manner new debts were contracted to the amount of 
7,200,000 scudi, although 60,000 scudi still remained of the 
treasure. The entire expense of the war was stated to the 
Venetian ambassador in the year 1645, at more than 
12,000,000 scudi.**^ 

The serious consequences to be apprehended from such 
a system now became daily more obvious ; credit was, at 
length, exhausted, and all resources were gradually failing. 
Neither did the war proceed altogether as was desired; in 
a skirmish near Lagoscuro, 17th March, 1644, Cardinal 
Antonio was in imminent danger of being made prisoner, 
and escaped only by the fleetness of his horse." The pope, 

^ Deone, 29 Nov. 1642: “Si sono imposie 3 nuovc gabollc, una 
sopra il sale oltrc TaUe, la 2-'* sopra Ic Icgna, la 3“ sopra la dogana, la 
quale in tiitte le niercantie die vengono per terra riscuotc 7 per cento, 
per acqua 10 per cento. Si e crcsciuio uno per cento cl’avvantaggio, 
e si aspetiano altre 3 gabelle per le ncccssita correnti, una sopra Ic case, 
Taltra sopra li censi, la terza sopra li casali, cioe podcri nella campagna.” 
[Three new taxes have been imposed ; one on salt, in addition to the 
old one, the second on wood, and the third on the customs, being 
seven per cent, on merchandise brought by land, and ten per cent, on 
all that comes by water. This is raising them one per cent. ; and three 
other taxes arc expected to meet the present necessities ; one on houses, 
another on mortgages, and a third on “casali,” that is to say, farms in 
the country.] 

^ Relatione clc’ quattro Ambasciatori : “ L’erario si trova nolaljil- 
mente esausto, csscndoci stato effermato da piii cardinali, aver spesi 
i Barberini nella guerra passata sopra 12 milioni d’oro,” (App. 
No. 125.) 

’ Nani, Storia Vcncta, lib, xii. p, 740, 
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feeling himself constantly becoming weaker, was, at length, 
compelled to think of peace. 

The French undertook the task of mediation. The 
Spaniards had so little influence at the papal court, and 
had besides lost so much of their authority in all other 
quarters, that on this occasion they were entirely excluded. 

At a former period, the pope had often said that he knew 
well the purpose of the Venetians was to kill him with 
vexation, hut that they should not succeed, for he would 
know how to hold out against them. Yet he now saw himself 
compelled to yield all they demanded^ to revoke the sentence 
of excommunication pronounced against the duke of Parma, 
and restore Castro to his possession. Urban had never 
imagined that he could come to this extremity, and he felt 
it very deeply. 

Fie was atllictcd also from another cause, the renewed 
fear, namely, that now assailed him, of having favoured his 
nephews unduly; and this he dreaded to find lying heavily 
on his conscience, when he should stand in the presence of 
God. Pie once more called together certain theologians in 
whom he placed particular confidence. Cardinal Lugo, 
among others, with Father Lupis, a Jesuit, were summoned 
to hold a consultation in his presence. The conclusion they 
came to was, that since the nephews of his holiness had 
made so many enemies, it was perfectly just, nay, even 
necessary for the honour of the Apostolic Sec, that they 
should have the means of maintaining their dignity unim- 
])aired after the decease of the pope and in defiance of their 
enemies.^ 

By these afllicting doubts, and with the hitter conscious¬ 
ness of having laboured to no purpose, the pope met the 
approach of death. His physician has recorded the fact, 
that at the moment when he was compelled to sign the peace 
of .Castro, he was so completely overcome by distress of 
mind, as to fall into a swoon, and this was the beginning 
of the illness of which he died. He prayed that Heaven 
\vould avenge him on the godless princes who had forced 
him into war, and expired on the 29th July, 1644. 

^ Nicoletti, Vita di Papa Urbano, tom. viii. Sec Appendix, 
Ko. 120 ; see also No. 115. 
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Thus the papal see had scarcely been forced to retreat 
from the position it had occupied at the central point of 
European affairs, when it suffered a defeat as regarded 
those of Italy, and even in the concerns of its own states, 
exceeding any that had been inflicted on it for a long 
period. 

It is true that Pope Clement VIII had fallen out 
with the Farnese, and had been obliged, at length, to grant 
them pardon; but he did so, because he desired to avePge 
himself on the Spaniards, and required the aid of the 
remaining Italian princes for that purpose. The position of 
things at the moment we speak of was very different from 
this. Urban VIII had put forth his utmost strength to attack 
the duke of Parma, but the united forces of Italy had 
exhausted all the powers he could oppose to them, and 
compelled him to a disadvantageous peace. It was not to 
be denied that the papacy had once more sustained a 
decided defeat. 


5. INNOCENT X 

The effect of this position of affairs was made manifest 
on the assembling of the next conclave.^ The nephews of 
Urban VIII brought in eight and forty cardinals, creatures 
of their uncle; so large a faction had never before been seen. 
Yet it soon became evident that they would not be able to 
secure the elevation of Sacchetti, the man whom they had 
chosen, the scrutinies daily presenting a more and more 
unfavourable result. Perceiving this, and to prevent a 
declared antagonist from obtaining the tiara, Francesco 
Barberini Anally decided for Cardinal Pamfili, who was, at 

^ Again arose the disorders and violence customary during a 
vacancy of the papal chair. J. Nicii Erythraei Epist. Ixviii. ad i'yr- 
rheniim, hi non. Aug. 1644: “ Civitas sine jure est, sine dignitatc 
rcspublica. Tanius in urbe armatorum numerns cernitur, quantum me 
alias vidisse non memini. Nulla domus est paiilo lociipletior, quae non 
militum muUorum pracsidio muniatur ; ac si in unum omnes cogcrentur, 
inagnus ex eis cxcrcitus confici posset. Siimma in urbe armorum im- 
punitas, summa licentia : passim caedcs liominiim fiunt: nil ita frci 
quenter auditur qiiam, hie vcl illc notus homo est interfectus.” 
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least, one of those created by Urban VIII, although strongly 
disposed to the party of Spain, and expressly objected to by 
the French court. On the i6th September, 1644, Cardinal 
Pamfili was elected. He took the name of Innocent X, in 
memory, as was believed, of Innocent VIII, in whose 
pontificate his house had come to Rome. 

By the elevation of Innocent X the policy of the Roman 
court once more received a change. 

The confederate princes, more particularly the IMedici, 
to whom the new pope attributed his election, now obtained 
influence over that authority against which they were but 
lately in arms. The inscription relating to the Venetians, 
which Urban had effaced, was restored.^ Nearly all those 
elevated in the first promotion that ensued were friends of 
Spain ; a new accession of strength was acquired by the whole 
Spanish party, which now again held the French, at least in 
Rome, in equal balance. 

The Barberini were the first to feel this revolution of 
things. It is no longer possible to ascertain how much of 
all that was laid to their charge was well founded. They 
were declared to have perverted justice, and to have seized 
benefices belonging to others; but the chief accusation against 
them was that of having misappropriated the public money. 
The pope resolved to call the nephew of his predecessor to 
account for the administration of the finances during the war 
of Castro.^ 

^ Relatione de’ quattro Ambasciatori, 1645 : “II presente pontefice 
ncl bel principio del suo governo ha con piibliche dimostrationi registrate 
in marmi detestato le opinioni del processore, rendendo il lustro alic 
glorie degli antenati di VV EE.” [The present pontiff, in the very 
beginning of his government, has expressed his dissent from the opinion 
of his predecessor, by public demonstration registered in marble, and 
has restored their lustre to the glories of your excellency’s ancestors.] We 
sec from this how high a tone they took as regarded that matter. 

- Relatione delle cose correnti, 25 Maggio, 1646, MS. Chigi : “ I 
Barberini, come affatto esclusi dal matrimonio del novello pontefice, 
cominciarono a machinar vastita di pensieri stimati da loro nobili. II 
papa continue ad invigiliarc con ogni accuratezza die la discamerata 
camera fiisse da loro sodisfatta.” [The Barberini, seeing themselves 
utterly repudiated by the new pope, began to devise machinations in 
plenty, which they considered excellent ; but the pope continued to 
watch carefully, and insisted on having the untreasuried treasury satisfied 
by them.] 
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At first the Barberini believed that they could place 
themselves in security by means of France, and as Mazarin 
had risen to his eminent station, in the service, and by the 
assistance of their house^ he did not now let them want sup¬ 
port; they affixed the French arms to their palaces^ and 
formally declared themselves under the protection of France. 
But Pope Innocent affirmed that he was there for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining justice, and could not neglect to do so 
even though Bourbon were standing at the gates. 

Antonio, who was in the greatest danger, first took flight, 
in October, 1645. Some months later Francesco left the 
city, as did Taddeo, with his children. 

The pope caused their palaces to be seized, their offices 
to be distributed to others, and their luoghi di monte 
sequestrated. The Roman people applauded him in all 
these proceedings. On the 20th of February, 1646, an 
assembly was gathered in the Capitol: it was the most 
imposing that had been seen within the memory of man, 
from the number of persons, distinguished by their rank 
and titles, who took part in it. A proposal was made to 
entreat the pope to repeal, at least, that most oppressive 
of all the taxes imposed by Urban VIII—the tax on flour. 
But the connections of the Barberini resisted this proposal, 
in apprehension lest the debt founded on that impost 
should be paid out of their property in the event of its 
being repealed. Donna Anna Colonna, the wife of Taddeo 
Barberini, caused a memorial to be read, reminding the 
people of the services Urban VIII had rendered the city, 
and of his zeal for the administration of justice : she declared 
it to be unseemly that an appeal should be made against 
the lawful taxes imposed by a pontiff of such high merit. 
The resolution wrns adopted nevertheless: Innocent pro¬ 
ceeded to act upon it without delay, and the deficiency 
thereby occasioned was made good, as had been rightly 
anticipated, from the possessions of Don Taddeo.^ 

In the meantime, and while the family of the preceding 
pope was thus violently assailed and persecuted, it became 
a question, now the most important in every pontificate, by 

^ The passage from the Diario of Dconc will be found in Ihc Appendix, 
No. 122. 
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what means the new pontifical house was to establish itself. 
It is a circumstance of some weight in the general history 
of the papacy, that this was no longer accomplished by 
precisely the same method as on earlier occasions, although 
the scandal caused by the court was in itself much increased 
and aggravated. 

Pope Innocent was under obligations to his sister-in- 
law, Donna Olimpia hlaidalchina of Viterbo; more particu¬ 
larly on account of the very considerable possessions that 
she had brought into the house of Pamfili. He accounted 
it, also, as a high merit in Donna Olimpia, that she had 
refused to form any second alliance after the death of his 
brother, her husband.^ His own interest more especially was 
promoted by this determination on her part. The manage¬ 
ment of the family possessions had been long committed 
to her care, and it is not therefore surprising if she now 
obtained influence over the administration of the papacy. 

This lady soon acquired a position of the highest im¬ 
portance at the court; it was to her that ambassadors paid 
their first visit on arriving in Rome. Cardinals placed her 
portrait in their apartments, as is customary with the por¬ 
traits of sovereigns, and foreign courts sought to conciliate 
her favour by presents. As the same path was taken by all 
who desired to obtain favours from the Curia, riches soon 
began to flow into her coffers; it was even reported that 
from all the inferior offices procured by her means she 
exacted a monthly contribution. In a short time she had 
established a great household, gave rich festivals and 
theatrical entertainments, travelled and bought estates. 
Pier daughters \verc married into the most distinguished 
and wealthy families; the first to one of the Ludovisi, the 
second to a son of the Giustiniani. For her son Don 
Camillo, who was of very mean capacity, she had originally 

Pussi, vSloria di \qicrljo, p. 331. Donna Olinp)!.! was at first 
much esteemed. The Venetian amiDassadors, of the year 1645, say of 
lier : “ e dama digran prudenza e valorc, conosce il posto in cui si trova 
di cognala del ponlelice, gode la stima c raffettionc della S^”-. S., ha 
seco molla auturitii.” [She is a lady of great prudence and worth ; she 
understands the position she holds of sister-in-law to the pope ; she 
enjoys the esteem and affection of his holiness, and has great influence 
with liim.J 
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thought it expedient to select the clerical profession, and 
intended him to assume, at least in externals, the position 
of cardinal-nephew ; ^ but an opportunity having presented ' 
itself for contracting a splendid marriage for him with the 
richest heiress in Rome, Donna Olimpia x^ldobrandini, who 
had been set at liberty by the death of her husband, he 
returned to the secular condition and entered into that 
alliance. 

By this union Don Camillo was exalted to the highest 
happiness he could possibly desire; his wife was not only 
rich, but still in the bloom of life, being graceful and full 
of intelligence; she supplied his deficiencies by her own 
rare qualities. But she also desired to rule. Between the 
mother-in-law and her daughter-in-law there was not a 
moment’s peace, and the house of the pope was disturbed 
by the contentions of two women. The newly-married 
pair were at first obliged to depart; but they did not long 
endure to remain at a distance, and returned to the palace 
without the pope’s consent; the dissensions of the family 
then became manifest to all the W’-orld. Donna Olimpia 
Maidalchina appeared, for example, on a certain occasion 
during the carnival, with a magnificent equipage and 
splendid train on the Corso; her son and his wife were 
standing at a window, but when their mother’s carriage 
appeared in sight, they turned and went away. This was 
remarked by every one. It became the subject of con¬ 
versation to all Rome.^ The different parties next laboured 
to obtain influence with these dissentient relatives. 

The character and disposition of Pope Innocent were 

^ All were surprised at this from the first: lo stimo,” says Doonc, 
19 Nov. 1644, “che sia opera della donna Olimpia che ha vohito 
vedere il figlio cardinale e desidera piu toslo goncro che iiuora.” [I con¬ 
clude that this is the work of Donna Olimpia, who has desired to sec 
her son a cardinal, and prefers a son-in-law to a daughter-in-law.J 

- Deone, Diario. At another time he relates as follows : ‘‘ Afercordi 
la tarda (Ag. 1648) la Olimpia con ambedue le figliiKde con molta 
comiliva passb per longo il corso ; ogn’ uno credeva che clla andasse a 
visitarc la nuora, ma passb avanti la casa senza guardarla.’’ [On Wed¬ 
nesday, in the afternoon (August, 164S), the'Signora Olimpia, with 
both her daughters, and a numerous train, passed along the Corso; 
every one supposed that she was going to visit her daughtcr-in-law, but 
she passed before the house without looking at it.] 
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unfortunately better fitted for promoting and exasperating 
disputes of this kind than for appeasing them. 

Not that he was by any means a man of common 
qualities. In his earlier career, -while attached to the Rota, 
in his office of nuncio, or as cardinal, he had proved himself 
to be diligent in action, blameless of life, and upright in 
principle ; this reputation he still maintained. His industry 
was thought the more extraordinary, from the fact that he 
had completed his seventy-second year at the period of 
his election. It was, nevertheless, boastingly remarked, 
that “ labour does not weary him; after long exertion he 
is as fresh as he was before; he finds pleasure in conversing 
with those who seek him, and permits each person to say 
all that he desires to say.” The cheerful temper and affable 
manners of Innocent presented a striking contrast to the 
proud reserve of Urban VIII. He made it his particular 
concern to maintain peace and good order in Rome, and 
was ambitious of establishing security of property, and 
insuring the safety of all his subjects by night as well as by 
day. No injustice or oppression from the superior to the 
inferior, no injury of the weak by the powerful, was tolerated 
during the pontificate of Innocent X.^ 

He also compelled the barons to pay their debts. The 
duke of Parma had not yet satisfied his creditors, so that 
the pope could not appear in Rome without being implored 
aloud to procure justice for the montists; as there was, 
moreover, cause to believe that the bishop of Castro had 
been murdered at the instigation of the duke's government, 
it was at length resolved to take decisive steps in this matter 
also. The domains of the Farnese were once more offered 
for sale; solicitors and civil practitioners proceeded to 
Castro and took possession of the town in the name of the 
montists.*^ The duke again opposed resistance, and made 


’ ^ Relatione cli Contarini, 1648: ‘'Rimira solamente con applica- 
lionc alia quiete dcllo stato ccclcsiaslico e particolarmente di Roma, 
accid ^oda ciascheduno delle propric facoUa c della liberta del praticare 
la nolle c non rimanga Pinferiore liranncggiato dal superiore.” 

“ Deonc, Diario, 16 Giiigno, 1649 : “ II papa in queslo negotio sla 
]u^slo totalmente e mi dissc : ‘ non possiamo andare per le stradc di 
Roma, chc non si venga gridato diclro, ebe facciamo pngare il diica di 
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a second attempt to penetrate into the States of the Church ; 
but this time he found no auxiliaries. Innocent X was not 
feared by the Italian princes as Urban had been; he was 
rather, as we have seen, their ally. Castro was taken, its 
defences were demolished, and the duke was compelled to 
resign that district to the administration of the papal 
treasury, which undertook to satisfy his creditors ; he even 
assented to the decision which adjudged him to forfeit the 
whole domain if he failed to redeem the monti Farnesi 
within eight years. The capital amounted to about 1,700,000 
scudij the accumulated interest to 400,000 scudi. The duke 
seemed in no condition to raise so large a sum; the agree¬ 
ment, which was moreover again effected by Spanish 
mediation, was tantamount to an enforced renunciation, 
and did but escape it in name. 

In all these transactions. Pope Innocent displayed energy, 
prudence, and determination; but he laboured under one 
defect which made it difficult to preserve a good under¬ 
standing with him, and which rendered his life bitter even 
to himself; he reposed unvarying confidence in no one; 
good-will and displeasure alternated with him according to 
the impression of the moment. 

This was experienced, among others, by the datary, 
Cecchini; after he had long enjoyed the papal favour, this 
officer suddenly found himself suspected, attacked, re¬ 
proached, and finally superseded by his subordinate, that 
Mascambruno who was afterwards convicted of the most 
extraordinary forgeries.^ 

But perplexities of a still more painful character arose in 
the papal family itself, which was already sufficiently divided. 

After the marriage of Don Camillo Pamfili, Innocent X 
had no longer a nephew of the clerical order, a personage 
who had for a long time formed an essential part of the 
papal court and household. He once felt himself moved to 

Parma. Sono settc anni che non paga, c di questa entrata devon viver 
molti liioghi pii e vedove c piipilli.’ ” It obvious that the pope’s 
motives were not reprehensible. 

^ Vita del C\ Cecchini, scritta da liii medcsimo. “.Scrittura contro 
Mons*". Mascambruno, con laqualc s’ intende che s’ instruisca il processo 
che contro il medcsimo si va faljricando ; ” with the still more circum¬ 
stantial report, Pro R. V. D. Mascambruno, MS. Appendix, No. 121. 
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take particular interest in Don Camillo Astalli, a distant 
kinsman of his house, who was presented to him, and 
resolved to confer on this young man the dignity of cardinal- 
nephew. He took him into his household, gave him apart¬ 
ments in the palace, and entrusted him with a share in the 
business of the state. This elevation he caused to be 
publicly proclaimed by the firing of cannon from the castle 
of St. Angelo, and by other solemnities. 

Yet nothing resulted from that arrangement but new 
misunderstandings and vexations. 

The remainder of the papal family complained of being 
placed in the background; even the cardinals previously 
nominatecf by Innocent X were dissatisfied on perceiving a 
new-comer preferred to themselves; ^ but above all other 
persons, Donna Olimpia Maidalchina was displeased; she 
had commended the young Astalli, and had proposed his 
elevation to the cardinalatc, but she had by no means 
expected that his favour would go so far. 

In the first place, she was herself sent away. The 
secular nephew and his wife, who was declared by a con- 
teni[)orary to be “as greatly exalted above ordinary women 
as he was sunk beneath the level of ordinary men,” gained 
access to the palace. 

But the nearly related secular nephew did not long main¬ 
tain his friendly relations with the adopted ecclesiastical 
ne[)hew; the elder Olimpia was recalled to keep the house 
in order. 

In a very short time she had recovered all her accus¬ 
tomed influence.- 

^ Dcone, Diario, 10 Sclt. 1650: “Discorrcla corte chc’l papa ha 
jK'nluto il bcneficii) conferito a luUc lo sue creature, che si tengono 
('llhsc che j):ipa habbia prcferilo iiu giovaiie senza esperienza a tulti 
loro, Ira’ ([uali sono liuonuiii cli niolto vulore, segno die luUi I’ha per 
dirruhaili overo inelti alia carica."’ Much is said of this in a paper 
eiilided Osservalioni sopra la fiitura elettione, 1652; “ lo credo che 

sia solanu'nle iin capriccio die all’ iinproviso gli venue - conoscendo 

apiiena iiunisb Cbiinillo Astalli.” f I believe that tliis is merely a cap.rici 
. . . the pope scnrct'ly knowing Alons*'. Astalli.] 

- Pallavidni, Vita di I’ajia'Alessandro VII : “La scaltra vcccliia 
])assb con breve mezzo dall’ cstremo della di^gratia all’ e.-.tremo della 
gratia.” ['I'he crafly o’d woman has mounted in a short time from the 
e.xtreuiily of disgrace to the height of k\vour.] 
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In one of the apartments of the Villa Pamfili stand the 
busts of the pope and his sister-in-law; when these are com¬ 
pared—when the features of the woman, full of intelligence 
and firm decision, are considered, together with the mild 
and inexpressive countenance of the pope, it becomes at 
once obvious that his being governed by his sister-in-law 
was not only possible but inevitable. 

After she had regained admission to the palace, she too 
refused to sufter that the advantages consequent on the 
position of a nephew should be imparted to any other house 
than her own. Since Astalli would not divide his authority 
with her as she desired, she did not rest until he had lost 
the favour of the pope, was cast down from his eminence 
and sent from the palace, nor until she had herself recovered 
her undivided rule, and reigned absolute mistress in the 
house. On the other hand, won over by gifts, she now 
formed an intimate connection with the Barberini, who had 
meanwhile returned to Rome. 

How grievously must all these changes from disgrace to 
favour, and from favour to disgrace, with the continual dis¬ 
sensions among those most immediately connected with 
him, have oppressed and disturbed the poor old pope. 
Nor can the inward longings of the spirit be stilled by the 
declared rupture that may seem to re-establish quiet; the 
aftections that should have consoled and gladdened his age 
were turned into sources of grief and distress. The aged 
pontiff now felt, moreover, that he was made the instrument 
for gratifying a womanly desire for authority and love of 
gain; he disapproved of and was rendered unhappy by this 
state of things ; gladly would he have brought it to an end, 
but he had not the energy and resolution required, nor did 
he indeed know how to do without his sister-in-law. His 
pontificate, which ought to have been numbered among 
the more fortunate, since it passed without any remarkable 
disaster, yet acquired an evil reputation from these irregu¬ 
larities in the family and the palace. Innocent was himself 
rendered even more capricious, self-willed, and burdensome 
to himself than he had been made by nature.^ 

^ Pallavicini : “Fra preliosi arrccli oggctto fetente e slomaclievole 
-proruppe a varie dimostrationi quasi di smanie.-Assai te- 
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To the last days of his life we find him occupied in de¬ 
spoiling and inflicting new banishments on his other relations, 
and in this comfortless state of things he died, Jan. 5,1655. 

The corpse lay three days before any one of those con¬ 
nected with him, on whom by the usage of the court the 
duty of interment devolved, had given a thought to the care 
of it. Donna Olimpia declared that she was a poor widow, 
and that it was beyond her powers ; no other person con¬ 
sidered himself under any obligation to the deceased pontiff. 
Finally, a canon, who had once been in the papal service, 
but had been long dismissed, expended half a scudo, and 
caused the last honours to be rendered to his late master. 

But we are not to suppose that these domestic contentions 
were merely personal in their ultimate consequences. 

It is evident that the system of government by nephews, 
which had exercised so complete an authority in the state, 
and so powerful an iniluence on the Church during previous 
pontificates, after receiving a severe shock in the latter years 
of Urban VIIf, had norv fallen into abeyance, and was, 
indeed, for ever doomed. 


6 . ALEXANDER VII AND CLEMENT IX 

The succeeding conclave immediately presented an un¬ 
accustomed appearance. 

The nephews of the deceased pontiff had hitherto pre¬ 
sented themselves, with a numerous band of devoted ad¬ 
herents, to dominate the new election. Innocent X left no 
nephew who could hold the cardinals of his creation together, 
or unite them into a faction. None owed their elevation 
to Astalli, who had guided the helm of state for a short 

mu^o, nienle aumto, non senza qiialclie gloria e lelicita ne’ successi 
cslerni, ma inglorioso c miserabile per le continue o Iragedie o comedie 
cloniesliclic.” " [In the midst of splendid appointments a fetid and loath¬ 
some object ... he broke into various exclamations with a sort of 
frenzy. . . . Not a little feared, but by no means loved, he had some 
success and credit in his public affairs, but was most inglorious and 
wretched from the continually recurring scenes either of tragedy or 
comedy in his domestic life.] See Appendix, Nos. 129, 130. 
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time only, and had exercised no prevailing influence, nor 
did any of them feel bound to his interests. For the first 
time, during many centuries, the new cardinals entered the 
conclave with unlimited freedom of choice. They were 
recommended to unite of their own accord under one head, 
and are reported to have replied that every one of them had 
a head and feet of his own; they were for the most part 
men of distinguished character and independent modes of 
thinking, united certainly among themselves (they were 
designated the flying squadron—squadrone volante),^ but 
they would no longer be guided by the will of a nephew, 
and had resolved to act upon their own convictions and 
judgment. 

While Innocent X yet lay on his death-bed, one of this 
“ squadron,” Cardinal Ottoboni, is said to have exclaimed. 

This time we must seek an honest man.” “ If you want 
an honest man,” replied another of the party, Cardinal 
Azzolini, ‘‘there^ stands one;’—he pointed to Cardinal 
Chigi.^ And Chigi had not only obtained the reputation of 
being an able man of upright intentions, but was particularly 
distinguished as an opponent of the abuses involved in the 
forms of government hitherto ])revailing. But the friends 
he had secured were confronted by very powerful antagonists, 
more especially among tlie French. Wflien Mazarin, driven 
out of France by the troubles of the Fronde, was making 
preparations on the German frontier to replace himself, by 
force of arms, in possession of his lost power, his efforts had 
not been promoted by Chigi,—who was then nuncio at 
Cologne,—so elfectively as he thought himself entitled to 
expect; from that time, therefore, Mazarin had entertained 
a personal animosity to Chigi. It followed from this circum¬ 
stance that the election cost much labour, and the contest was 
once more protracted to a very great length; finally, how¬ 
ever, the new members of the conclave, the '' squadronisti,” 

^ Pallavicini names the following as confederates : Imperiale, Omodei, 
Borromeo, Odescalchi, Pio,^ Aqiiaviva, Ottoboni, Albizi, Guallieri, and 
Azzolini. The name of Squadrone v'as given them by the Spanish 
ambassador. 

; “Se vogliano un uomo dabene, quegli e desso, et additb C\ 
Chigi, che era indi lontano alqiianto nella medcsima camera.” (Palla- 
vicini.) 
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carried their point. On the 7th of April, 1655, Fabio Chigi 
was elected. He took the name of Alexander VII. 

The new pontiff was compelled, by the very principle 
which had suggested his elevation, to conduct his govern¬ 
ment on a system wholly different from that adopted by his 
more immediate predecessors; he seemed also to have 
determined on doing this. 

For a considerable time he would not permit his nephews 
to visit Rome, and boasted that he had not suffered one 
])cnny to be turned to their advantage. His confessor, 
Pallaviciih, who was then writing the history of the Council 
of Trent, at once inserted a passage in his work, predicting 
everlasting fame to Alexander VIT, more particularly on 
account of this self-denial with regard to his family.^ 

.But it must always be a difficult thing to abandon a cus¬ 
tom once firmly established, and the rather because it never 
could have gained prevalence without possessing in itself 
some quality that was commendable—some natural claim to 
existence. There are persons in every court who arc always 
prepared to put this better aspect of a custom in the most 
favourable light, and who delight to cling firmly to ancient 
usage, however obvious its abuses may be. 

It was thus gradually intimated to Alexander VII, first 
by one, and then by another, of those surrounding him, that 
it was not seemly to permit the papal kinsmen to remain in 
the rank of private citizens in some remote town; nay, that 
it was, in fact, impossible, for that the people of Siena were 
not to be restrained from paying princely honours to his 
house, whereby the Holy See might readily become involved 
in misunderstandings with Tuscany. There w^ere other 

^ In his Latin biograpliy of Alexander VII he says : Populus, qui 
piMC multis vcctigalibus Immcris sibi ferre videbatur recentiores ponii- 
licias (lonios tut opibus onustas, huic Alexandri S"’*. magnanimitati 

mirifice plaudebat;-inexplicabili detrimento crat et sacro imperio 

distrihutionc minus acqua benefeiorum el perpetuis populi oneribus.”— 
Relatione de’ IV Ambasciatori 1655: “E continenza sin ora eroica 
qiiella di chc S. si mostra armata, cscludendo dalF adito di Roma 
il fratello, i nepoti e qualunque si pregia di congiontione di sangue 
scco ; ct e tanto piii da ammirarsi questa parsimonia d’affetti verso i 
suoi congiunti quanto che non c destillata nella mente dalle persuasioni, 
ma b volontaria e natavi per propria clettione.” See Appendi.x, Nos. 
130, 132, and 135. 
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advisers who, not content with confirming these remarks, 
added further, that the pontiff would give a still better 
example if he received his connections at the court, and 
proved that he could hold them in proper restraint, than if 
he kept them altogether at a distance. But the most effec¬ 
tual impression was unquestionably produced by Oliva, the 
rector of the Jesuits’ college, who directly declared that the 
pope would be guilty of a sin if he did not summon his 
nephews to his side. He maintained that the foreign am¬ 
bassadors would never have so much confidence in a mere 
minister as in a near relation of the pope; that the holy 
father, being thus less perfectly supplied with intelligence, 
would have fewer facilities for the due administration of his 
office.^ 

It scarcely required so many arguments to persuade the 
pope into a course towards which he could not but feel 
inclined. On the 24th of April, 1656, he proposed in the 
consistory the question, whether it seemed good to the 
cardinals, his brethren, that he should employ his kinsmen 
in the service of the papal see. No one ventured to speak 
against the measure, and they very soon arrived.*-^ The 
brother of the pope, Don Mario, obtained the most lucrative 
appointments, as the superintendence of the regulations 
respecting corn (annona), and the administration of justice 
in the Borgo. His son Flavio was declared cardinal 
padrone, and was soon in possession of ecclesiastical 
revenues to the amount of 100,000 scudi. Another brother 
of the pontiff, who had been an object of particular affec¬ 
tion to his holiness, was no longer living; but his son, 
Agostino, was chosen to become the founder of a family. 
The richest possessions were gradually conferred on him, 


^ Scritture politiche, <S:c. : ^‘Un giorno Oliva presc occasionc di 
dire al padre Luli ” (Father Liiti had been brought up with the pope, ' 
paid him frequent visits, and desired that the nephews should be'in¬ 
vited) -‘che il papa era in obiigo sotto pcccato morlale di chiamarc a 
Roma i suoi nepoti.” He then gave his reasons as above cited. 

- Pallavicini: ‘‘ In quei prinii giorni i partial! d’Alessandro non 
potean comparir in publico senza soggiacerc a mordaci scherni.” [In 
the first days after that event, the advisers of Alexander could not 
appear in public without subjecting themselves to bitter taunts.] Sec 
Appendix, No. 132. 
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as, for example, the incomparable Ariccia, the principality 
of Farnese, the palace in the Piazza Colonna, and many 
luoghi di monte; he was, besides, married to a Borghese.^ 
The favours of the pontiff were indeed at length extended 
to more remote connections also; among others, to the 
Commendatore Bichi, who occasionally appears in the 
Candian war, and even to the Sienese in general. 

Things might thus have seemed to be returning entirely 
to their earlier condition; but this was, nevertheless, not 
the case. 

Flavio Chigi was far from possessing an authority equal 
to that of Pietro Aldobrandini, or Scipione Cafarelli, or 
Francesco Barberini, nor did he even seek to obtain it. 
The exercise of power had no charms for him; he rather 
felt disposed to envy his secular cousin, Agostino, to whom 
the essential enjoyments of life had been awarded with but 
little toil or pains on his part. 

Nay, Alexander VII himself no longer ruled with an 
authority approaching to the absolute and unlimited power 
of his predecessors. 

Even during the pontificate of Urban VIII a “ congrega- 
tione di state” had been established, the office of which 
was, after due deliberation, to decide on the most important 
questions affecting the general affairs of the state; but its 
effect was not at that time of any great moment. Under 
Innocent X it obtained much higher importance. Pancirolo, 
secretary of that congregation, the first distinguished man 
who held the appointment, and by whom the foundation of 
its subsequent credit was laid, retained to his death the 
largest share in the government of Innocent X, and to his 
influence it was attributed that no nephew could obtain firm 

^ Vita di Alessandro VII, 1666: ^‘11 principato Farnese, che vale 
loo‘“ scudi, la Riccia, che costa altrcttanto, il palazzo in piazza Colonna, 
che flnito arrivera acl altri ioo"‘ sc., formano bellissimi stabili per Don 
Augustino, et aggiuntovi i luoghi di monte ct altri oflicii comprati 
faranno gli stabili di una sola testa pin di mezzo milione, senza le annue 
rendite di 25"’ sc., che gode il commendator Bichi, e senza" ben 100”’ e 
piu sc. d’entrata die ogni anno entrano nclla borsa del Cb Chigi.'’ 
These are obviously such calculations as might be made in the current 
talk of the day, and to \A'hich no higher value must be attributed. See 
Appendix, Nos, 130 and 135, 
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possession of power during that pontificate. Chigi himself 
was for some time invested with this dignity ; it was now en¬ 
joyed by Cardinal Rospigliosi, in whose hands was vested the 
entire administration of foreign affairs. Associated with him 
was Cardinal Corrado of Ferrara, who was of high authority 
in all matters pertaining to ecclesiastical immunities. The 
direction of the monastic orders was entrusted to Monsignore 
Fugnano, and theological questions were decided by Cardinal 
Pallavicini. The congregations, which had possessed but 
little weight under earlier popes, now again acquired con¬ 
sideration and independent efficiency. The opinion was 
already expressed and defended^ that the pope had the 
power of absolute and unfettered decision in spiritual affairs 
only; in all temporal matters, on the contrary—as, for 
example, the declaration of war, the conclusion of peace, 
the alienation of territory, or the imposition of taxes—he 
was bound to ask counsel from the cardinals/ and, in fact, 
Pope Alexander took but little active part in the administra¬ 
tion of the state. For two months at a time he would go 
to Castelgandolfo, where all business was studiously avoided; 
when he was in Rome, the afternoons were devoted to litera^ 
ture. Authors then presented themselves before the pontiff; 
they read their 'works aloud, and it was a favourite occupa¬ 
tion of Alexander to suggest improvements. Even in the 
mornings it was difficult to obtain audience of him for actual 
business. I served,” says Giacomo Quirini, during forty- 
two months with Pope Alexander, and I perceived that he 
had merely the name of pope, not the command of the 
papal power. Of those qualities by wffiich he had been 
distinguished while cardinal, vivacity of intellect, power of 
discrimination, decision in difficult cases, and facility of 
expression, not a trace could be found ; business was 
entirely set aside. He thought only of passing his life in 
undisturbed repose of mind.” 

^ Gicic. Quirini : I cardinali, particolarmcntc Albicci, preten- 
clevano chc il papa potesse disporre cl’indulgcnzc . . . ; ma per pace 
e guerra, alicnatione di staLi, iinpositione di gabelle dovrebbe ricorrere 
ai cardinali.” See Appendix, No. 136. 

- “ Datosi quel capo alia quiete dell’ animo, al solo pensiere di vivcrc, 
e con severe divieto ripudiato il negotio.” 
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Alexander was himself occasionally conscious of the 
real state of affairs, and the knowledge of it displeased him ; 
when his projects failed, he would attribute the blame to the 
interested conduct of the cardinals. He was heard to speak 
to this effect even in the delirium that preceded his death. 

But since this was but the natural result of the course of 
things, it continued as before. 

Those cardinals of the Squadrone,” who had most 
powerfully contributed to the election of Alexander VII, 
and had possessed great influence through his whole ad- 
ministration, gave the decisive voice in the conclave suc¬ 
ceeding his death; but with this difterence, that they had 
now a better understanding with France. On the 20th of 
June, 1667, Rospigliosi, previously secretary of state, w^as 
raised to the papal throne under the name of Clement IX.^ 

All voices united to declare that the new pontiff was the 
best and kindest man that could possibly be found. It is 
true that he was not so active as well-intentioned: he ^Yas 
compared to a tree, perfect in its branches, full of leaf, and 
perhaps producing blossoms, but bearing no fruit. All the 
moral qualities that consist in the absence of faults—purity 
of life, diffidence, and moderation—he possessed in an 
eminent degree. He was the first pope who really kept 
within due bounds in the promotion of his kindred. They 
were not directly kept at a distance ; on the contrary, they 
\vere suffered to occupy the accustomed position, and even 
founded a new family; but this happened only because an 
opportunity presented itself for the marriage of a young 
Rospigliosi with a Pallavicini of Genoa, a very rich heiress. 
The advantages they obtained from their uncle were very 

^ Quirini: “Dalle pratiche di volanli, ck’in vero ehbero il merito 
della presente elettione, successe che Chigi con mal regolato consiglio 
u fiiori di tempo et ordine si dichiaru in sala regia nell’ entrare in 

capella alio scrutinio, che acconsentiva alia nomina di Rospigliosi.- 

Ottoboni inanzi dell’ adoratione fu dichiarato piodatario, Azzolini sc- 
gretario di stato.” [By the contrivances of the “ Volanti,” who cer¬ 
tainly had the merit of the present election, it happened that Chigi, 
unadvisedly and without regard to time or order, declared in the Sala 
Regia, when about to enter the chapel for the scrutiny, that he con¬ 
sented to the nomination of Rospigliosi. . . . Even before the adoration 
Ottoboni was declared prodatario, and Azzolinij secretary of Ftate,] 
See Appendix, No. 136, 

VOp. II, ' SB 
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moderate; they did not appropriate the public property, 
with the exception of some luoghi di monte that were given 
to them; nor did they divide the management of public 
affairs and the power of government among themselves. 

Here, then, we perceive the most important change. 

Hitherto, on every new accession to the throne, the whole, 
or in any case the greater part, of the state officials were 
changed; the character and proceedings of the court were 
regulated accordingly. Clement IX abolished this custom ; 
he would have no one dissatisfied ; he confirmed the appoint¬ 
ments of all whom he found in office, with the exception of 
a few among the highest places.^ In these he placed car¬ 
dinals such as Ottoboni and Azzolini,—members of the 
Squadrone,” men who had decided the last elections, and 
w’ere, besides, of great 'weight. He was far from persecuting 
the relatives of previous popes, as had been usual during so 
many pontificates. The recommendations of Flavio Chigi 
availed but little less wdth him than with Alexander; favours 
were still bestowed through his hands : all things remained 
as they had been at the death of Alexander VII. 

The countrymen of Clement, the people of Pistoia, found 
themselves grievously disappointed. They had been calcu¬ 
lating on favours similar to those that had just been conferred 
on so many of the Sienese. "We find it reported, that all 
the men of Pistoia then in Rome were perceived to assume 
a certain air of consequence, and began to swear by the word 
cf a nobleman; how bitter, then, w^as their astonishment, 
when they found that the places they had hoped for were 
not even vacated, much less bestowed upon themselves. 

It is true that Clement IX did not omit to distribute the 
bounty with which it had been customary for the popes to 


^ Griinani, Relatione: “ I siioi corteggiani sono mal sodisfatti, per 
non haver volsuto rimuoverc alcuno de’ ministri ct ofliciali di quelli 
delP antccedente pontefice, come sempre costumarono di far glPaltii 
pontedci.” This was blamed, because it would leave his kindred 
without due support after Ids death: “■Quelli die havevano ricevute 
le cariche di Alessandro VII, benche non rimossi da Clemente, con- 
serveranno Pobligatione agli credi di Alessandro.” [Those who have 
received their places from Alexander VII, though indebted to Clement 
for not removing them, will yet repay their obligation to the heirs of 
Alexander.] See Appendix, No. 138. 
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signalize their accession to the throne; he even carried his 
liberality to an unwonted length, bestowing more than six 
hundred thousand scudi during the first month of his pontifi¬ 
cate. But this sum was not given to his countrymen, nor 
even to his family : representations were in fact made to 
his kinsmen on the neglect he displayed as regarded their 
interests.^ It was divided among the cardinals, and the 
leading members of the Curia in general. Reports imme¬ 
diately prevailed to the effect that this was the. result of 
stipulations made in the conclave, but no distinct trace of 
any such thing can be discovered. 

This proceeding was rather in accordance with the 
general modification of opinion which had taken place 
during this period in almost every part of Europe. 

There has never been a time more favourable to the 
aristocracy than the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when, throughout the whole extent of the Spanish monarchy, 
the power which preceding kings had withdrawn from the 
high nobility, had again fallen into their hands; when the 
constitution of England acquired, amidst the most perilous 
conflicts and struggles, the aristocratic character which it 
retains even to our own times ; when the French parliaments 
persuaded themselves that they could perform a part similar 
to that of the English parliament; when the nobility 
acquired a decided predominance through all the German 
territories — one here and there excepted, where some 
courageous prince overpowered all efforts for independence; 
when the Estates of Sweden attempted to impose insuffer¬ 
able restraints on the sovereign authority, and the Polish 
nobility attained to unfettered independence. The same 
spirit was now becoming prevalent in Rome; a numerous, 
powerful, and wealthy aristocracy surrounded the papal 
throne; the families already established imposed restraints 
on, those that were but newly rising; from the self-reliance 
and authoritative boldness of monarchy, the ecclesiastical 

^ Consideranclogli chc con tanta profnsione d’oro e d’argento ima 
lunga catena per la poverta della loro casa lavoravano.” [Calling 
their attention to the fact, that with this profusion of gold and silver, 
a long chain was being formed to keep their house in a state of poverty.] 
(Quirini.) 
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sovereignty v/as passing to the deliberation; sobriety, and 
measured calmness of aristocratic government. 

Under these circumstances, the court assumed an altered 
form; a remarkable pause occurred in the continuous 
influx of strangers, who had hitherto sought their ad¬ 
vancement in Rome, in the unceasing whirl and succes¬ 
sion of new adventurers; a fixed population had now 
been formed, which received accessions more rarely, and 
less extensively, We will here cast a glance on this 
population. 


7. ELEMENTS OF THE ROMAN POPULATION 

Let us begin with those higher classes of whom we have 
just been making mention. 

Among them there still flourished those old and long- 
renowmed Rom.an races, the Savelli, Conti, Orsini, Colonna, 
and Gaetani. The Savelli yet retained their ancient 
jurisdiction of the Corte Savella, with the privilege of 
saving one criminal in every year from the punishment of 
death; ^ the ladies of that house maintained their imme¬ 
morial custom of never leaving their palaces, or doing so 
only in a carefully closed carriage. The Conti prided them¬ 
selves on the portraits of popes issuing from their family, 
that adorned their halls. The Gaetani recalled, with com¬ 
placency, their connection -with Boniface VIII, whose spirit, 
as they believed, and as others also were inclined to concede, 
still rested on their house. The Colonna and Orsini made 
it their boast, that for centuries no peace had been concluded 
between the princes of Christendom, in which they had 
not been included by name.” But however powerful these 
houses may have been in earlier times, they certainly owed 
their importance in those now before us to their connec¬ 
tion with the Curia and the popes. The Orsini, although 

^ Discorso del clominio tcmporale e spirituale del Sommo Pontefice 
1664. 

^ Descrittione delle famiglie nobili Romane, M.S. in the Library uf 
St, Mark, vi, 237 and 234, 
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possessing the most noble domains, from which they ought 
to have derived a revenue of 80,000 scudi, were yet greatly 
impoverished by an ill-considered liberality, and required 
the assistance afforded by ecclesiastical offices. The con- 
testabile, Don Filippo Colonna, had been enabled to restore 
order to his financial affairs, only by the permission he had 
obtained from Urban VIII to reduce the rate of interest on 
his debts, and by the ecclesiastical benefices conferred on 
four of his sons.^ 

For it was a custom long established, that the families 
newly rising should enter into direct connection wuth those 
ancient princely houses. 

Under Innocent X, there existed for a considerable 
time, as it were, two great factions, or associations of 
families. The Orsini, Cesarini, Borghese, Aldobrandini, 
Ludovisi, and Giustiniani were with the Pamfili; while 
opposed to them, were the house of Colonna and the Bar- 
berini. By the reconciliation of Donna Olimpia with the 
Barberini, the union became general, and comprised all 
the families of name. 

And even in this circle of families we now perceive a 
decided change. In earlier times, the pontifical house had 
always taken a highly predominant part, oppressing their 
predecessors, and casting them into the shade, by the 
acquisition of superior wealth. This was now no longer 
possible, partly because the older houses had become 
too rich, either by continual intermarriages or by good 


^ Almadcn, Relatione di Roma: ‘‘II primogenito e Don Frederico 
principe di Bolero ; il secondo Don Girolomo cardinale, cuore del 
padre e mcritamentc per esscr signore di tiitta bonta; il terzo^ Don 
Carlo, il quale dopo diversi soldi di Fiandra e di Germania si fece 
monaco ed abate Casinense ; il quarto Don Marc Antonio, accasato in 
Sicilia ; il quinto Don Prospero commendatore di S. Giovanni ; il 
sesto Don Pietro abbatc sccolarc, stroppio della persona, ma altrcttanto 
fatiT:a d’ingegno.” [The eldest son is Don Frederico, prince of Bolero ; 
the second is Don Girolamo, the delight of his father’s heart, and 
deservedly so, for he is a nobleman full of all goodness ; the third is 
Don Carlo, who, after various military services in Flanders and Germany, 
beeame a monk and abbot; the fourth is Don IMarc Antonio, married 
in Sicily ; the fifth Don Prospero, commendator of St. Giovanni ; the 
sixth Don Pietro, a secular abbot, lame in pqrson, but he labours all 
the more by his intellect and mind.] Sec Appendix, No. 123. 
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management, but chiefly because the papal treasury had been 
gradually exhausted. The Chigi could no longer venture 
to aspire to surpass their predecessors; the Rospigliosi did 
not even wish to do so,—they considered it quite sufficient' 
if they could attain to being received among them. 

All social communities are portrayed, or reflected, so 
to speak, in some intellectual product, some peculiarity of 
usage, some point of manner; the most remarkable product 
of this Roman community, and its mode of life and inter¬ 
course, was the ceremonial of the court. At no time have 
the forms of etiquette and ceremony been more rigorously 
insisted on than at the period we now treat of—a fact in 
harmony with the aristocratical tendencies universally pre¬ 
vailing. The perfection of order to which all ceremony 
was elaborated in Rome, may have proceeded from the 
claim advanced by this court to take precedence of all 
others, a claim it thus sought to intimate in certain external 
forms,^ or perhaps in part also from the circumstance that 
the ambassadors of France and Spain had there contended 
for precedence from time immemorial. There were, besides, 
continual disputes in regard to rank,, between the ambas¬ 
sadors and the higher officials of the Roman court,—the 
governatore, for example, or between the cardinals who had 
seats in the Rota and those who had none; as also between 
a variety of other corporate bodies of officials, and between 
the different races,—the Orsini and Colonna, for example. 
Sixtus V had vainly sought to amend this evil in the case 
of these two houses, by deciding that the eldest of either 
house should take precedence : when this w^as a Colonna, 
the Orsini did not appear; when it was an Orsini, the 
Colonna were not to be seen; and even to these families, 
the Conti and Savelli resigned the precedence with infinite 
reluctance, and only under perpetual protest. Distinctions 
of rank were marked with minute precision; when the 
kinsmen of the pontiff entered the papal apartments, for 
example, the two leaves of the folding-doors were thrown 
open; other barons or cardinals were compelled to content 

^ These attempts are complained of by the French ambassador 
Bethune, among others, 1627, 23 February. In Siri, Memorie rec. vi. 
p. 262. 
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themselves with one. A singular manner of denoting respect 
had been introduced^—a man stopped his carriage on meet¬ 
ing the equipage of a superior or patron. The Marchese 
Mattei was said to be the first who adopted this mode of 
doing honour, by paying it to Cardinal Alessandro Farnese; 
that cardinal then stopped his carriage also, and they ex¬ 
changed a few words.^ The example was soon followed by 
others ; ambassadors received this mark of respect from 
their countrymen ; the usage became universal, and in 
despite of its excessive inconvenience, it was soon con¬ 
sidered an universal duty. It is precisely to things the 
most insignificant that self-love clings most fondly, and 
each excuses himself, by affirming that he must not act in 
prejudice to the rights of his connections, and those of a 
similar rank to his own. 

We will now proceed a step lower in the social scale. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century there were 
computed to be fifty noble families in Rome of three 
hundred years’ standing, thirty-five of two hundred, and 
sixteen of one hundred years. None were permitted to 
claim a more ancient descent, and they were generally traced 
to an obscure, or even a low origin.^ The greater part of 
them had originally, settled in the Campagna, but they had 
unhappily suffered themselves, as Ave before related, to be 
led into selling the principal portion of their estates to the 
pontifical houses, and had then invested the proceeds in 
the papal monti. This appeared, at first, to secure them no 
inconsiderable advantage ; the papal families paid very high 
prices, frequently more than the value, while the interest 
of the luoghi di monte, drawn without need for exertion, 

^ In the Barberini Library I saw a special treatise on this subject: 
‘‘ Circa il fermar le carrozze per complimento e come s’introdusse in 
uso.” 

“ Ahnaden : “ La maggior parte delle famiglie oggi stimate a Roma 
nobili vengono da basso principio, come da notaro, spezialc che sarebbe 
da sopportare, ma dell’ arte puzzolente della concia di corame. lo 
benche sappia particolarmente I’origine, non pevb lo scrivo per non 
offendere alcuno.” [The greater part of the families now considered 
noble in Rome came from very base beginnings, not only from a notary 
or apothecary, which might be endurable, but even from the ill-odoured 
art of tanning leather. Although I know the origin of all particularly, 
yet I do not write it, that I may not offend any.] 
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produced a better revenue than could be derived from the 
most industrious cultivation of the land. But they were soon 
made to feel that their real estates had been transformed into 
fluctuating capital. Alexander VII saw himself compelled 
to a reduction of the monti. Credit was shaken by this 
proceeding, and the value of the luoghi became grievously 
depressed. There was no family that escaped loss by this 
m ensure. 

But by the side of the old families there rose up various 
new ones. All the cardinals and prelates of the Curia 
proceeded according to the pope’s example, and each in 
proportion to his means employed the surplus of his ecclesi¬ 
astical revenue for the aggrandizement of his kindred, the 
foundation of a new family. There were others who had 
attained to eminence by judicial appointments, and many 
were indebted for their elevation to being employed as 
bankers in the affairs of the Dataria. Fifteen families of 
Florence, eleven of Genoa, nine Portuguese, and four 
French, are enumerated as having risen to more or less 
consideration by these means, according to their good 
fortune or talents; some of them, whose reputation no 
longer depended on the affairs of the day, became monarchs 
of gold; as, for example, under Urban VIII, the Guicciar¬ 
dini and Doni, with whom may be named the Gius- 
tiniani, Primi, and Pallavicini.^ But even, without affairs 
of this kind, families of consideration were constantly re¬ 
pairing to Rome, not only from Urbino, Rieti, and Bologna, 
but also from Parma and Florence. The establishment of 
the monti and saleable offices contributed to invite many 
to the capital. The luoghi di monte, more particularly, 
were for a long time greatly sought for, especially the 
‘A’acabili,” which were a kind of life annuity, and there¬ 
fore paid ten and a half per cent., but were, nevertheless, 
as a rule transferred from older to younger persons^ 

^ Almaden : “Non. pas.sano ancora la scconda gcncratione di citta- 

dinanza Romana,-son venute da Fiorenza e Genova coIT occasione 

del danaro-molte volte mojono nelle fascic.” [They have not yet 

passed the second generation of Roman citizenship . . . having come 
from Florence or Genoa about money transactions . . . such lamilics 
often die in their cradles.] 
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or even in cases where this was not done, were directly 
inherited, the Curia giving its sanction to this practice with¬ 
out difficulty. Nor was it otherwise in regard to the sale¬ 
able offices. At the death of the holder they ought to have 
reverted to the treasury; therefore it was that the income 
they produced bore so high a proportion to the capital 
originally paid. Yet they were in fact real and simple 
annuities, since the holder had rarely any official duties 
to perform; but even when he had such duties, a transfer 
could usually be effected without any great difficulty. There 
were many offices that had never been vacated during an 
entire century. 

The union of the public officials and montists into 
colleges invested them with a sort of representative im¬ 
portance, and although their rights gradually became subject 
to grave diminutions, they nevertheless always maintained 
an independent position. The aristocratic principle, so re¬ 
markably mingled with the system of credit and public 
debt, which pervaded the wirole state, w^as also favourable 
to these associations. Indeed, foreigners sometimes found 
them exceedingly overbearing. 

Around these numerous families, so largely endowed, 
continually pressing forward, ever becoming more firmly 
established, and to whose profit came the greater part of 
the revenues of the Church, the low^er classes fixed them¬ 
selves in constantly increasing numbers and a more settled 
position. 

Returns of the Roman population are still extant, and 
by a comparison of the different years, w^e find a most 
remarkable result exhibited, as regards the manner in wffiich 
that population w^as formed. Not that its increase w^as 
upon the wdiole particularly rapid, this w^e are not autho¬ 
rized to assert. In the year 1600 the inhabitants w^ere about 
I Ip,000 ; fifty six years afterw^ards they w^ere somewhat 
above 120,000, an advance by no means extraordinary; 
but another circumstance here presents itself wffiich deserves 
attention. At an earlier period, the population of Rome 
had been constantly fluctuating. Under Paul IV it had 
decreased from 80,000 to 50,000; in a score or two of 
years it had again advanced to more than ioo,oco. And 
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this resulted from the fact that the court was then formed 
principally of unmarried men, who had no permanent abode 
there. But, at the time we are considering, the population 
became fixed into settled families. This began to be the 
case towards the end of the sixteenth century, but took 
place more particularly during the first half of the seven¬ 
teenth. The inhabitants of Rome numbered in the year 


Date. 

Inhabitants. 

Families. 

1600 

109,729 

20,019 

1614 

ii 5><543 

21,422 

1619 

106,050 

24,380 

1628 

ii 5 i 374 

24,429 

1644 

110,608 

27,279 

1653 

118,882 

i-t 

00 

0 

1656 

120,596 

30,103! 


We perceive that the number of the inhabitants in some 
years exhibits a decrease, while that of the families, on the 
contrary, advances without interruption. During the fifty- 
six years we have examined, they had gained upwards of 
10,000 ; a fact the more remarkable, because the total 
increase of the population is not more than the same number. 
The crowd of unmarried men, merely coming and going, 
became less numerous; the mass of the population, on the 
contrary, acquired a stationary character. The proportion 
has continued the same to the present time, with the exception 
of slight variations, arising from the prevalence of disease at 
one time, and the natural tendency of population to repair 
the losses thus occasioned. 

After the return of the popes from Avignon, and on the 
close of the schism, the city, which had seemed on the point of 
sinking into a mere village, extended itself around the Curia. 
But it was not until the papal families had risen to power and 
liches—until neither internal discords nor external enemies 
were any longer to be feared, and the incomes drawn from the 
revenues of the Church or State secured a life of enjoyment 
without the necessity for labour, that a numerous permanent 

^ These tables whence these numbers are taken will be foun l in 
MS. in the Barberini Library. A later account, from 1702 to iSi6, is 
given in Cancellieri, Del tarantismo di Roma, p. 73. 
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population arose in the city. Its prosperity and possessions 
were always dependent on the importance of the Church 
and the Court, from which all wealth proceeded, whether by 
direct gifts or by other advantages more indirectly bestowed. 
All were, in fact, merely upstarts, like the pontifical families 
themselves. 

The inhabitants already established in the city had hitherto 
continually received accessions from new settlers, more par¬ 
ticularly those who crowded to the capital on the elevation of 
each new pontiff, from his native town or province. The form 
now assumed by the court caused this practice to cease. It 
was under the influence of the universal power and efficiency 
to which the Roman see had attained by the restoration of 
Catholicism, that the capital itself had received its essential 
character and magnificence: then also were those Roman 
families founded which are flourishing to the present da}^ 
From the time when the extension of the spiritual dominion 
ceased, the population no longer continued to extend. It 
may safely be affirmed to have been a creation and product 
of that period. 

Nay, the modern city itself may be generally said to be¬ 
long—so much of it, in any case, as still enchains the atten¬ 
tion of the traveller—to that same period of the Catholic 
restoration. Let us advert for a moment to some of its 
more prominent characteristics. 


S. ARCHITECTURAL LABOURS OF THE TOPES 

We have already described the magnificent architectural 
works completed by Sixtus V, and remarked on the views, 
with regard to the Church and religion, which prompted 
these labours. 

* His example was followed by Clement VIII, to whom 
some of the most beautiful chapels in the churches of St. 
John and St. Peter arc attributable. It was by him that the 
new residential portion of the Vatican was founded: the 
apartments now inhabited by the pope and the secretary of 
state were built by Clement VIII. 
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But it was more especially Paul V who made it his ambi¬ 
tion to emulate the Franciscan. “ Throughout the city,” says 
a contemporary biography of this pope, “ he has levelled 
hills, has opened extensive prospects where before were sharp 
corners and crooked paths; laid out large squares, and ren¬ 
dered them still more stately by the erection of new buildings. 
The water that he has brought to the city is not the mere 
play of a pipe; it comes rushing forth in a stream. The 
splendour of his palaces is rivalled by the variety of the 
gardens he has laid out. The interiors of his private chapels 
glitter all over with gold and silver; they are not so much 
adorned with precious stones as filled with them. The public 
chapels rise like basilicas, the basilicas like temples, the 
temples like mountains of marble.” ^ 

It will be observed that the works of Paul were admired 
and eulogized, not for their beauty or symmetry, but for 
their gorgeousness and colossal proportions, which are 
indeed their distinguishing attributes. 

In Santa IMaria IMaggiore, he built a chapel opposite to 
that erected by Sixtus V, but far more splendid ; it is, 
indeed, entirely formed of the most costly marbles. 

Paul V brought the waiter bearing his name, the Aqua 
Paolina, to the Janiculum, from a distance of five and thirty 
miles—a course still longer than that of the Aqua Felice, 
brought to the city by Sixtus V. Opposite to the fountain 
and the Moses of Sixtus, but distant from it and with the 
wiiole city betw^een them—the Aqua Paolina burst forth in 
four powerful streams of nearly five times the volume 
presented by the Aqua Felice. Few fail to visit these 
heights of ancient renowm, the site of Porsenna’s attack, but 
now presenting vineyards, fruit-gardens, and ruins only. 
From this point the wiiole city lies open to the gaze, with 
the country, even to the distant hills, w^hich evening wu'aps 
in a w^ondrously tinted vapour as in a transparent vqil. 
The solitude is agreeably enlivened by the music of the 
rushing waters. The multitude of its fountains, and the pro¬ 
fusion of their waters, is one of the many things by wiiich 
Rome is distinguished from all other cities : the Aqua Paolina 

^ Vita Pauli V compcncliose scripta. IMS. Barb. Sec Appendix, 
No. 76. 
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contributes most richly to this charm. The incomparable 
fountains of the Piazza San Pietro are filled from it; it is 
conducted by the Sistine bridge to the city itself. The 
fountains of the Farnese palace, and many others, are fed 
from the same source. 

Sixtus V had erected the cupola of St. Peter’s, and Paul 
V undertook the general completion of the church.^ This 
he accomplished on a scale of great magnitude, in accordance 
with the prevailing taste of that time. In the present day 
we should certainly prefer to have had the original plans of 
Bramante and Michael Angelo followed out; but the work 
of Paul entirely satisfied the taste of the seventeenth a.nd 
eighteenth centuries. The dimensions are, without doubt, 
enormous : few would assert the facade to be beautiful, but 
all is cheerful, appropriate, and grand. The colossal pro¬ 
portions of the building; the piazza, the obelisk, and all 
surrounding objects, when taken as a whole, produce that 
impression of the gigantic which was intended to be con¬ 
veyed, and which fixes itself irresistibly and indelibly upon 
the mind. 

Although the administration of the Ludovisi was but short, 
they have nevertheless erected an imperishable monument to 
themselves in the church of St. Ignatius,- and in their villa 
in the city. Niccolo Ludovisio possessed six palaces at one 
time, many of which he very richly adorned, and all of them 
were kept in good order. 

Wc find memorials of Urban VIII, not only in various 
churches,—St. Bibiana, St. Quirico, and St. Sebastian on the 
Palatine among others,—but in accordance with his peculiar 
inclinations, still more frequently in palaces and fortifications. 
After having surrounded St. Angelo with ditches and ram¬ 
parts, and after—as he boasts on one of his coins—he had 
fully armed, fortified, and completed this castle, he continued 
the defences according to a plan suggested by Cardinal 
INTaculano (who was an accomplished military architect), 


^ Magnificentia Pauli V, scu publicae utilitatis ct splendoris opera 
a Paulo vcl in urbe vel alibi instiluta, MS. “ Unius Pauli iussu im- 
pensisque instructa eius templi pars cum reliquis ab omnibus retro 
pontificibns exstructis partibus nierito conferri potest.” 

2 See Appendix, No. 95. 
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around the Vatican and the gardens of the Belvedere, as far 
as the Porta Cavallegieri. At that point other fortifications 
commenced, which were intended to comprise the Lungara, 
the Trastevere, and the Janiculum, and to extend to the 
priory on the Aventine. Porta Portuense, at least, is 
principally to be attributed to Urban VIIL It was not 
until he had thus enclosed himself that he felt secure; he 
was also careful to restore the bridge, by means of which a 
communication was effected between the papal residence and 
the fortress of St. Angelod 

Pope Innocent X was likewise an assiduous builder. His 
works may be seen on the Capitol, the two sides of which he 
sought to bring into harmony ; in the church of the Late ran, 
where he had the merit of proceeding in a manner less dis¬ 
cordant with the ancient forms than was usual at that time ; 
but principally on the Piazza Navona. It was observed that 
when Pope Innocent passed across the Piazza San Pietro, he 
never turned his eyes from the fountain which Paul V had 
erected there.“ He \vould gladly have emulated that pontiff 
and adorned his favourite piazza with one yet more beautiful. 
Bernini applied all the resources of his art to realize this 
wish. An obelisk was brought to the piazza from the Circus 
of Caracalla,'and on it Innocent placed the arms of his house, 
—buildings were taken down to improve the form of the 
piazza. The church of Sant’ Agnete was rebuilt from the 
foundations, while at no great distance arose the Palazzo 
Pamfili, richly adorned with statues, paintings, and splendid 
internal decorations of all kinds. The vigna which his 
family possessed beyond the Vatican was converted by Pope 
Innocent into one of the most beautiful of villas j a place 
comprising within itself whatever could best tend to make a 
country life agreeable. 

^ From the diary of Giacinto Gigli, which was unfortunately stolen 
from me in Rome, the most important loss my collection has sustainuL'd. 
Cancellieri, Del tarantismo di Roma, p. 55, has printed, the passages 
belonging to this place from that work. 

- Deone, Diario, 4 Luglio, 164S. He remarks, however, imme¬ 
diately : “ La quale (la fontana di papa Paolo—there was then only 
one) difhcilmente potra superare ne in bellezza ne in quantita d’acque.” 
[The fountain of Pope Paul will not readily be surpassed, whether as 
to beauty or quantity of water.] 
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The modern taste for uniformity is already to be observed 
in the buildings of Alexander VI 1 . He destroyed many 
houses for the purpose of obtaining more regularity in the 
streets. The Salviati palace was demolished in order to 
form the square of the Collegio Romano, and the Piazza 
Colonna, where the palace of his own family.was situated, 
was entirely transfoniicd by his labours. He restored the 
Sapienza and the Propaganda; but the most remarkable 
memorial left by this pontiff is without doubt the range of 
colonnades which he erected around the upper part of the 
Piazza San Pietro,—a colossal work of two hundred and 
eighty-four columns and eighty-eight pilasters. Whatever 
may have been objected against this building, whether at the 
time or latcr,^ it is yet impossible to deny that it was con¬ 
ceived in perfect harmony with the pervading thought of the 
whole edifice, or that it contributes an impression of its own 
to that mingled sense of immensity and serene cheerfulness 
which the whole place is so well calculated to inspire. 

And thus was gradually formed that city, to which so 
countless a mass of strangers have since made pilgrimage. 
Treasures of art of every kind were at the same time accu¬ 
mulated within its walls. Numerous libraries were collected; 
not only were the Vatican, the monasteries of the Augus- 
tincs and the Dominicans, and the houses of the Jesuits 
and Fathers of the Oratory, furnished with them, but the 
palaces also possessed valuable collections, one family emu¬ 
lating another in the accumulation of printed books, and 
the gathering together of rare manuscripts. Not that the 
sciences were very zealously cultivated; many of the Romans 

^ Sagredo: “I colonnati chc si vanno intorno alia piazza erigendo, 
cli quadro ordini di quest! rcslar cinta dovendo, tutti in forma ovata, 
i quali fonneraniio Lrc portici coperti con tre magnifici ingressi, e 
S()[)r<i da nil corridorc chc sarii d’altro ordinc di picciole colonne e di 
statue adornato, il papa pretende che servir debbano per ricevere della 
pici^gia e del sole alle carrozze.” [The colonnades now in course of 
tTcclion around the piazza, will be of an oval shape, and have four 
ranges of columns; these will form three covered porticos, with three 
magnificent entrances, ami a corridor above, which will be adorned 
with and her range of small columns and with statues. The pope 
intends them to serve as a shelter for carriages from the sun and rain.] 
The cost had even then attained to 900,000 scudi, which were tahen 
from the coffers of the Fabrica di San Ifietro, Sec Appendix, No. 133. 
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studied without doubt, but in a leisurely fashion, and rather 
with a view to the appropriation and reproduction of what 
was already known, than in order to make new discoveries. 
Among the academies that sprang up from year to year, 
there was one here and there which devoted its attention to 
some branch of natural science, such as botany, but with¬ 
out any particular results C but all the rest,—the Good- 
Jmmonixd- the Orderly^ the Virginal, the Fantastics, the 
Uiiiform, or whatever other strange titles they were jdeased 
to adopt, employed themselves wuth poetry and eloquence 
only, or with exercises of intellectual address, confined within 
a very narrow circle of thought, and yet consuming energies 
that might have produced better results. Nor were the Roman 
palaces adorned by books only; works of art, belonging to 
both earlier and later periods; antiquities of various character, 
statues, reliefs, and inscriptions, also embellished them. At 
the time we are now considering, the houses of the Cesi, 
Giustiniani, Strozzi, and Massimi, with the gardens of the 
hlattei, were the most celebrated. Collections such as that 
of Kircher, at the Jesuits’ college, were equally the object of 
admiration to contemporaries. It was yet rather by curiosity, 
or a love of antiquarian lore, that those collections \vere 
prompted, than by any true sense of beauty, appreciation of 
form, or comprehension of the more profound relations of 
art or antiquity. It is remarkable that in reality men still 
thought and felt on those subjects as Sixtus V had done. 
The remains of antiquity ^vere far from receiving that 
respectful care and attention which has been awarded to 
them in later times. What could be expected, when among 
other privileges of the Borghese we find that of being exempt 
from all punishment for whatever demolition they might 
choose to commit? It is difficult to believe that such things 
as were done in the seventeenth century, could have been 
permitted. The baths of Constantine, among others, had 

^ I refer more particularly to the Idncei, founded, hy Kedcrigo Cesi 
in 1603, which did not, ho\\'cver, effect much besides the translation of 
Hernandez’ Natural History of Mexico into Italian.—Tiraboschi, Storia 
della Lettcratnra Italiana, viii. p. 195. 

* For so it is that we are to translate Umoristi, according to the 
accounts given hy Krythraeus, which will be found well arranged in 
Fischer, Vita Erythraei, pp. 50, 51, 
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retained a very fair degree of preservation, during the 
changes .of so many centuries, and it might certainly have 
been expected that the services of their builder in extending 
the dominion of the Christian church might have protected 
them from injury; yet under Paul V they were demolished 
to the very foundations, and, in accordance with the taste of 
those limes, converted into a palace and gardens, which were 
afterwards exchanged for the Villa Mondragone in Frascati. 
Even the Temple of Peace,^ which was then also in tolerably 
good preservation, found no favour at the hands of Paul V; 
he conceived the strange idea of casting a colossal statue in 
brass of the Virgin Mary with the infant Jesus, and placing 
this in so elevated a position that the whole city could 
be overlooked by its protectress. All that he required for 
this was a pillar of extraordinary altitude, and he found 
such an one at length in the Temple of Peace. Without 
troubling himself to consider that it was there as part of a 
whole, and in keeping with all around, but that when placed 
to stand alone, it would be strange and peculiar, rather than 
beautiful or appropriate, he carried it away and loaded it 
with the colossus which we see on it at the present day. 

If it be admitted that all the charges brought against the 
Barberini may not be true, it is nevertheless certain that, on 
the whole, their proceedings were in the same spirit. Under 
Urban VIII, it was in actual contemplation to destroy that 
sole, undoubted, and unimpaired monument of republican 
times, the incomparable tomb of Cecilia Metella. It was to 
be demolished for the sake of the travertine which Bernini, 
the most celebrated sculptor and architect of that day, meant 
to use for the fountain of Trcvi. The proposal was made 
by him to the pope, who gave permission for its execution in 
a brief. Already were hands laid on the tomb, when the 
people of Rome, who loved their antiquities, became aware 
of the matter and opposed a violent resistance. For the 
second time they rescued this their most ancient possession; 
it became necessary to desist from destroying it, as the only 
means to avoid a tumult.^ 

All these attempts at destruction were, however, entirely 

^ [The ])asilira of Constantine.—T rs.] 

- 'Dhs is circumstantially related in Deune. 
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consistent with the spirit prevailing. The epoch of the 
Catholic restoration had developed its own peculiar ideas 
and impulses; these aspired to universal dominion even in 
art and literature. They could not comprehend, and would 
not even acknowledge, what was foreign to themselves, and 
whatever they could not subjugate they were determined to 
destroy. 

Notwithstanding all this, Rome still continued to be the 
metropolis of intellectual culture, unequalled in the variety 
of its learning and in the practice of art, as the taste of 
the age comprehended and preferred it. It was still pro¬ 
ductive as regarded music; the concerted style of the cantata 
\vas at that time arising by the side of the church style. The 
travellers of the day were enchanted with it. ^‘A man 
must have been ill-treated by nature,” exclaims Spon, who 
visited Rome in 1674, ‘Avho does not find his full con¬ 
tentment in one or other of the branches to be studied 
here.”^ He mentions all these branches.: the libraries, 
where the rarest works w^ere laid open to the student; the 
concerts in churches and palaces, where the finest voices 
were daily to be heard; the many collections of ancient and 
modern sculpture and painting; the numberless stately build¬ 
ings of every age; villas, wholly covered with bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions, of which he alone had copied upwards of a 
thousand, not previously copied; the presence of so many 
strangers of all lands and tongues ; the beauties of nature 
to be enjoyed in gardens worthy to make part of paradise ; 
and for him who delights in the practice of piety, he adds, 
there are churches, relics, and processions provided, that 
will occupy him his whole life long. 

There is no doubt, that in other parts of Europe there 
was at this time an intellectual movement of a grander and 
more liberal character; but the completeness of the Roman 
world, its full concentration of all life within itself, the 
abundance of its riches, the certain enjoyment, united to T;he 
feeling of security to be attained there, and the satisfaction 
derived by the faithful from the uninterrupted contemplation 
of the objects of their reverence, all continued to exercise a 
powerful attraction; appealing now to one class of motives, 
^ Spon et Vheler, Voyage cVItalie et de Grece, i. p. 39. 
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now to another, and occasionally acting on all so equally, 
that the predominant motive was no longer to be dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Let us seek to bring clearly to our comprehension the 
power of this attraction as exhibited in its most striking 
example; one too by which a decided reaction was pro¬ 
duced on the court of Rome. 


9. DIGRESSION CONCERNING QUEEN CHRISTINA 
OF SWEDEN 

^Ve have had frequent occasion to direct our attention 
to Sweden. 

In that country, where Lutheranism had first revolu¬ 
tionized the whole political constitution, where the anti¬ 
reformation found both representatives and opponents, in a 
manner so unusual, amongst personages of the highest rank; 
and from which the grand and final decision of the contest 
then dividing and occupying the world had proceeded; in 
this country it was that Catholicism, under the new form it 
had assumed, now achieved the most unexpected of con¬ 
quests ; winning over to itself the daughter of the great 
champion of the Protestants, Christina, queen of Sweden. 
The mode in which this was effected is remarkable in itself; 
and it is particularly worthy of our observation from its 
relation to the subject before us. 

We will first consider the position which the young 
queen occupied in her own country. 

After the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the question was 
for a moment agitated in Sweden, as it had been in 1619 in 
Austria, in 1640 in Portugal, and in so many other places at 
the same period, whether the country should not free itself 
altQgether from the kingly power, and adopt the constitution 
of a republic.^ 

^ La Vie dc le Reine Christine faite par elle-merae, in Arckenholtz, 
Mcmoires pour scrvir a riiistoire de Christine, tom. iii. p. 41 : On m’a 
voulu persuader qu’on mil en dGiberalion en certaines asscmblecs par- 
ticulicrcs, s’il falloit se metire cn liberte n’ayant qu’un enfant en tete, 
dont il etoit aise de se elefaire, et de s’eriger en republique.” 
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It is true that this proposal was rejected ; the nation 
paid its homage to the daughter of the deceased king, but as 
she was a child of six years old, and there was no one of 
the royal house who could seize the reins of government, 
the authority of the state fell into the hands of a few nobles. 
The anti-monarchical tendencies of the time found acceptance 
and applause in Sweden; even the proceedings of the Long 
Parliament in England were approved there, and still more 
were Swedish sympathies excited for the movements of 
the Fronde in France, since these last were so much more 
decidedly aristocratic. “ I perceive clearly,” Christina her¬ 
self once declared in the senate, “ that the wish is here 
prevailing for Sweden to become an elective monarchy, or 
an aristocracy.” ^ 

But this young princess was not disposed to suffer the 
decline of the royal authority in her person ; she determined 
to be queen in the full sense of the word. From the 
moment when she entered on the government, in the year 
1644, she devoted herself to public affairs with an admirable 
zeal. Never would she absent herself from the meetings of 
the senate; we find her suffering from fever, or are told 
that she had been obliged to be bled, but she was neverthe¬ 
less in her place at the sittings of the senate. Nor did she 
neglect to prepare herself for an efficient attendance at 
these sittings; state papers, many sheets in length, were 
carefully read through for this purpose, and their contents 
perfectly mastered. At night, before going to rest, and on 
first awakening in the mornings, it was her habit to meditate 
on the most difficult points of the questions under con¬ 
sideration.^ She possessed the power of stating the matter 

^ A remarkable proof of this aristocratical tendency is found in the 
decisions respecting the constitution pronounced by the greater part of 
the states and “good patriots” of the year 1644, which have lately 
come to light.-—-See Geijer, Schwedischc Geschichte, iii. 357. Of the 
five highest oflices of the state, none was to be filled but by the nomma- 
tion of three candidates by the State'?, one of whom should be chosen. 
The grand marshal could only be elected from three proposed by the 
house of Knights itself. A Consistoriiim politico-ecclesiasticum was 
demanded, with a president and assessors freely chosen by the state, etc. 

- Paolo Casati al Papa Alessandro VI[ sopra la regina di Siiecia, 
MS.: “ Ella m’ha piii d’una volta assicurato di non aver mai portato 
avanti alcun negotio grave a cui non avesse quasi due anni prima 
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in discussion with ability and precision, never permitting the 
side to which she was herself disposed to be perceptible. A fter 
having heard the opinions of the senators, she gave her own, 
which was found to be formed on good grounds, and was 
for the most part adopted. The foreign ambassadors were 
amazed at the power she had acquired over the senate,^ 
although she was herself never satisfied with its extent. She 
took a large personal share in the conclusion of the peace 
of Westphalia, an event of universal importance. The 
officers of the army, and even one of her own ambassadors 
to the congress, were not favourable to the peace; even in 
Sweden there were many persons who disapproved the con¬ 
cessions made to the Catholics, especially with regard to 
the hereditary dominions of Austria. But the queen w^as not 
disposed to make a further appeal to fortune; never had 
Sweden been so glorious or so powerful; the pride of 
Christina found its gratification in confirming this state of 
things, and in restoring peace to Christendom. 

And not only did she restrain the arbitrary despotism of 
the aristocracy with her utmost power, she even deprived 
them of all hope that they might at some future period 
attain their object. Notwithstanding her youth, she very 
soon brought forward the proposal for nominating her 
cousin, the Count Palatine Charles Gustavus, as successor 
to the throne. This was a measure which she believed the 
prince had neyer ventured to hope for. It was carried 
through entirely by her own efforts, against the will of the 

pensato, e che molte horc della matuna, dopo die s’era svegliata da 
quel poco sonno che era soliLa di prendere, iinpiegava ncl considerare i 
iiegoLii e conseguenze loro benchc lontane.” [She has more than once 
assured me that she had never brought forward any measure of grave 
importance without having previously considered it for full two years, 
etc.] See Appendix, No. 131. 

^ Memoires de ce qui est passe en Suede tirez des depesches de 
M*. Chanut, i. p. 245 (164S, Fevr.) : “II est incroyable comment ellc 
ost puissante dans son conseil; car ellc ajoutc a la qualile de reine la 
grace, le credit, les bienfaits et la force de persuader.” In a copy of 
these Memoires, which appeared in 1675, there are marginal notes in 
the queen’s own hand. These, it is true, express the dissatisfaction of 
a later period, rather than exact recollection of the earlier years of her 
government; but in every case the statements of Chanut arc modified 
by them. 
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senate^ which would not even take it into consideration, 
and against the will of the States, by whom it was adopted 
only from deference to her wishes ; it was, in fact, alto¬ 
gether a thought of her own, and in defiance of all diffi¬ 
culties she carried it into efiect. The succession was settled 
irrevocably^ 

It is doubly remarkable, that with all this zeal for 
business, Christina applied herself at the same time to study, 
with a kind of passion. Even in the years of her childhood, 
no portion of her time was more agreeable to her than that 
of her lessons. This may perhaps have proceeded partly 
from the melancholy character of her residence with her 
mother, who had resigned herself entirely to grief for the 
loss of her husband. The young queen looked forward 
daily with impatience to the moment when she should be 
liberated from those gloomy chambers of mourning. But 
she was besides possessed of extraordinary talents, more 
particularly for languages; she relates that she learned most 
of those she was acquainted with alone and without any 
teacherthis is the more remarkable, because in some of 
them she really possessed the facility of a native. As she 
grew up she became more powerfully fascinated by the 
charms of literature. It was at this time that learning 
gradually freed itself from the fetters of theological con¬ 
troversy, and that reputations, which were universally 
acknowledged, began to rise above the influence of both 
parties. The young queen was ambitious of the society of 
celebrated men, whom she desired to attract around her 
person, and by whose instructions she was anxious to 
profit. Tne first to appear, were certain German philolo¬ 
gists and historians : among others, Freinsheim, at whose 
request she remitted the greater part of the contributions 
imposed on his native city of Ulm for the expenses of 

^ Regne dc Christine jusqii’a sa resignation, in Arckenholtz, iii. 162, 
notes. 

" La Vie dc Christine, ecrite par elle-meme, p. 53: savois a 

Page de quatovze ans toutes les langiics, toiites les sciences et tons les 
exercices dont on vouloit m’instriiire. Mais depiiis j’en ai appris bien 
d’autres sans le secours d’aiicun maitre : et il est certain que je n’eii eus 
jimais ni pour apprendre la langue Allemande, la Francoise, FItalienne, 
ni r Espagnole.” 
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the waiA Next followed the Netherlanders. Isaac Vos- 
sius brought the study of the Greek writers into favour ; 
the queen soon made herself mistress of the most impor¬ 
tant authors of antiquity, and even the fathers of the 
Church were not suffered to remain unknown to her. Nico¬ 
laus Heinsius boasts of having been born in the same age 
with this queen as his first good fortune; the second was, 
that he had been known to her; but the third, the most 
decided happiness, and that which he desires all future ages 
to know, was, that he had been not altogether displeasing 
to her. Christina employed him principally to procure 
costly manuscripts and rare books from Italy for her library : 
this he did conscientiously and with success. The Italians 
began to complain that ships were laden with the spoils of 
their libraries, and that all their best aids to learning were 
carried away from them to the remotest north.- In the 
year 1650 Salmasius appeared in Sweden. Christina had 
given him to understand that if he did not come to her she 
would be obliged to go to him : he resided in her palace for 
a year. At length Descartes was also induced to visit her. 
He had the honour of meeting her in her library every 
morning at five o’clock, when he is declared to have heard 
Christina deducing his own ideas from Plato to his infinite 
astonishment. There is no doubt that in her conferences 
with men of learning, as in her discussions with the senate, 
she gave proof of the most felicitous memory, with great 
readiness of apprehension and much penetration. “ Her 
genius is in the highest degree remarkable,” exclaimed Naude 
with astonishment; “she has seen every thing, read every 
thing, knows every thing.” " 

The queen of Sweden was, indeed, a wonderful produc¬ 
tion of nature and fortune;—so young a woman, yet free 

^ Harangue panegyrique dc Freinshemius a Christine 1647, in Arck- 
ehholtz, ii. second appendix, p. 104. 

- Compare Grauert, Konigin Christina und ihrllof, i. pp. 379 ) 407. 

^ Naude a Gassendi, 19 Oct., 1652 : “La reine de la quelle je puis 
dire sans ilattcric qu’elle tient mieux sa partic es conferences qifellc 
tient assez souvent avec messieurs Bochart, Bourdelot, dii Fresne et 
moi, qu’aiicim de la compagnie, et si je vous dis que son esprit cst tout 
h fait extraordinaire, je ne mentirai point ; car elle a tout vu, elle a tout 
111, elle salt tout.” 
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from all vanity; she never 'sought to conceal that one of her 
shoulders was higher than the other; she had been told that 
her principal beauty was the rich profusion of her hair, yet 
she did not bestow upon it the most ordinary attention. To 
all the more minute cares of life she was wholly a stranger : 
utterly regardless of what appeared on her table, she never 
expressed disapprobation of any kind of food that was set 
before her, and drank nothing but water. She never acquired 
or understood any sort of womanly works, but, on the con¬ 
trary, delighted to be told that at her birth she had been 
supposed to be a boy, and that, even in her earliest infancy, 
she betrayed no terror at the firing of guns, but clapped her 
hands^ and proved herself to be a true soldier’s child. She 
was a very bold horse-woman; with one foot in the stirrup, 
she scarcely waited to be in her saddle before she started at 
full speed. In the chase, she would bring down her game 
with the first shot. She studied Tacitus and Plato, and not 
unfrequently expounded the meaning of those authors 
more clearly than professional philologists. In spite of her 
youth, she was capable of forming a sound and independent 
opinion even on matters of state and this she would then 
support and carry through among senators grown grey in ex¬ 
perience of the world. She threw the fresh spirit of a native 
perspicuity and quickness into all her undertakings. Above 
all, she was profoundly sensible of the high importance she 
derived from her birth, and impressed with the necessity of 
governing with her own hand. Never did she refer any 
ambassador to her minister, nor would she ever permit a 
subject of hers to wear a foreign order, not choosing to 
endure, as she said herself, that one of her flock should be 
marked by the hand of a stranger. She could assume a 
deportment, when the occasion demanded, by which generals, 
who had made Germany tremble, were struck mute and 
confounded. Had a new war broken out, she would infallibly 
have placed herself at the head of her troops. 

Such a disposition, so imperious a character, made the 
very thought of marrying, of resigning to another the right 
of ruling her personal proceedings, altogether unendurable 
to her. The obligations that she might have had to form 
such an alliance for the sake of her country, she believed 
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herself to have removed by deciding the succession. After 
she had been crowned, she declared that she would rather 
die than consent to marry 

But could such a position be maintained? Was there 
not something in it overstrained, extravagant? Without 
doubt it was utterly wanting in that equipoise needful to 
a healthy state of existence, the tranquillity of a natural 
being, content with itself. It was not a real love of business 
that made Christina throw herself into it with so much 
ardour; ambition and the pride of sovereignty impelled her 
forwards, but she found no pleasure in it. Neither did she 
love her country; she had no sympathies with its customs, 
its pleasures, its constitution, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
or even its past history. The ceremonies of state, the long 
harangues to which she was bound to listen, the official 
duties which compelled her to take a personal share in some 
great ceremonial observance, were abhorrent to her; the 
range of cultivation and learning whthin which her country¬ 
men were content to confine themselves, appeared to her 
contemptible. If she had not possessed the Swedish throne 
from childhood, this might perhaps have seemed to her an 
object w^orthy of her ambition : but since she had been 
queen so long as she could remember, all those aspirations 
of the mind by which the destiny of man is prepared and 
fashioned, took a direction estranged from her native land. 
A desire for the unknown and extraordinary began to lake 
possession of her mind ; fantastic ideas gained the mastery ; 
she was restrained by none of the ordinary considerations, 
nor did she set herself to resist the chance impulses of the 
moment, by opposing to them the superior force of that 
moral equilibrium that became her position. The truth is, 
that Christina, though bold, high-minded, energetic, and 
courageous, w^as also extravagant, ungovernable, intention¬ 
ally iinfcminine, and by no means amiable. Her conduct 
was even unfilial, not only towards her mother, but tow^ards 
the sacred memory of her father also, which she never 

^ “ Je me serois sans doiitc marice,’> She says further in her own 
biography, p. 57, “si je n’cussc reconnu en moi la force clc me passer 
(les plaisirs de I’amour;” and we may the more readily believe this 
assertion, since the work is a kind of confession. 
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spared, when occasion presented itself for a biting sarcasm. 
It seems, indeed, as if at times she knew not what she said.^ 
The exalted station she held could not secure her from the 
natural effects of so perverse a demeanour; they recoiled 
by necessity on herself, and contentment with herself, attach¬ 
ment to her home, or love of her country, became utterly 
impossible. 

It now followed that this dissatisfaction of spirit evinced 
itself most particularly in regard to religious matters, and 
the mode of manifestation was as follows. 

In the “ Recollections ” of Christina, there are refer¬ 
ences to her tutor, Dr. Johann Matthias; she dwells on his 
memory with especial predilection; his simple, pure, and 
gentle spirit had enchained her affections from the first 
moment of his attendance on her, and he was her earliest 
confidant even in the most trifling matters.'" When it had 
become obvious that neither of the existing ecclesiastical 
parties would overcome the other, some few right-minded 
men at once arose in various places to advocate the expe¬ 
diency of uniting them. Matthite was one of those who had 
conceived this purpose, and he published a book, wherein 
he discussed the question of forming the two Protestant 
churches into one body. The queen ivas decidedly favour¬ 
able to the measure; she announced her intention of estab¬ 
lishing a theological academy, which should labour for the 
reconciliation of the two confessions. But the unbridled 
zeal of certain inflexible Lutherans was immediately aroused 
in opposition, the work of Matthiae was indignantly attacked 
by a superintendent of Calmar, and the Estates also took 
part against it. The bishops called on the council of state to 
keep watch over the national religion, and the grand chan¬ 
cellor repaired to the queen with representations so pressing, 
as to bring tears of vexation to her eyes.^ 

is impossible to deduce any other conclusion from her conversa¬ 
tion with her mother ; see Chanut, iii. 365, May, 1654. 

- “ Tres-capable,” she says in her autobiography, p. 51, “ de bien 
instruirc un enfant tel que j’etois, ayant une honnetete, une discretion 
et une douceur qui le faisoient aimer et estimer.” 

^ Letter from Axel Oxenstierna, 2 May, 1647, in Arckenholtz, iv. 
App. n. 21, but particularly one from Count Brahe, Arckenholtz, iv, p. 
299. The work of Matthiie is, “ Idea boni ordinis in ecclesia Christi.” 
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She may now^ perhaps, have believed herself to be certain 
that all this eagerness of zeal was not purely disinterested on 
the part of her Lutherans; she thought they were attempt¬ 
ing to delude her into some preconceived purpose of their 
own by the views of God’s will that they placed before her. 
The representations of the Divine Being, thus forced on 
her, appeared to her conceptions altogether unworthy of his 
nature.^ 

The prolixity of the discourses to which she was com¬ 
pelled by the national ordinances to listen, had been long 
most wearisome to the young queen—they now became in¬ 
tolerable. She frequently betrayed her impatience—moving 
her chair, or playing with her little dog; but the merciless 
]U'eachers were but the more firmly resolved to continue 
their lectures, and detain her all the longer for these marks 
of weariness. 

The disposition of mind inevitably produced by these 
vexations, which gradually estranged her from the established 
religion of her country, was confirmed by the arrival of letoied 
foreigners. Some of these were Catholics, others—Isaac 
Vossius, for example—gave occasion for the suspicion of in¬ 
fidelity ; while Bourdelot, who possessed the greatest influ¬ 
ence with her, having treated her ably and successfully in a 
dangerous illness, and was well fitted for a court, made a 
jest of every thing — national histories and religions not 
excepted. He was full of information, possessed extra¬ 
ordinary powers of entertaining^ and was entirely devoid of 
pedantry, but was considered a direct Deist. 

Gradually the young princess fell into inextricable 
doubts. She began to think all positive religions were but 
inventions of men; that an argument stated against one 
was equally valid against all others, and that it was, in fact, 
a matter of perfect indifference to which a man belonged. 

- Meanwhile she did not proceed to absolute irreligion ; 
there were still certain convictions which she firmly retained. 
In the royal solitude of her throne she must have found it 

^ crus,” she says, in one of the notes gi^'en by Goldenblad, 
‘‘que les hoinmes vous faisoient parler a leur mode et qu’ils me void- 
oient tromper et me faire pour pour me gouverncr a la leur.” In Arck- 
enholtz, tom. iii. p. 209. 
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impossible to dispense with thoughts of God ; nay, she even 
believed that her station placed her a step nearer to the 
Divine Presence. “ Thou knowest,” she exclaims, “ how 
often I have prayed to Thee, in a language unknown to 
vulgar spirits, for grace to enlighten me, and have vowed 
to obey Thee, though I should thereby sacrifice life and 
fortune.” This idea she soon associated with others of 
those peculiar to her character. “ I renounced all other 
love,” she says, “ and devoted myself to this alone.” 

She was particularly impressed by a saying of Cicero, 
that all religious opinions might possibly be false, but that 
it was impossible for more than one to be true. But could 
God have left mankind without the true religion ? It was 
surely accusing Him of tyranny to suppose that He had 
placed the need of religion in the minds and hearts of men, 
and then taken no trouble to satisfy it.^ 

But then came the question—which was the true religion ? 

We are not now to examine the arguments, or proofs, 
that convinced her. She repeatedly declared that she had 
not discovered any essential error of doctrine in Protestant¬ 
ism.- But as her disinclination to that creed had sprung 
from an original feeling not clearly traceable to its cause, 
but which circumstances had heightened to intensity, so did 
she now throw herself with an inclination quite as inexplicable, 
but with full sympathy, within the pale of Catholicism. 

She was nine years old when the doctrines of the Catholic 
church were for the first time expounded with precision in 
her hearing; among other things, the fact that the unmarried 
state was considered meritorious in that Church, was alluded 

^ Pallavicini, Vita Alessanclri VI I. For the passage, see Ap¬ 
pend Lx, No. 130. 

" During a later residence in Sweden, she was earnestly urged no 
longer to reject the religion for which her father had died. She replied 
that she did not charge Protestantism with the slightest error, to *ay 
nothing of heresy, but gave as the reason for her refusal the disgrace 
attendant on such a second apostasy. Wagenseil, in Arckenholtz, 
ii. 300 : “ ita respondisse reginam, non ut cuiusquam haeresios vei 
minimi erroris ecclesiam protestantium insimularet.” The words do 
not seem to me to admit of an evasive explanation either philologically 
or historically. For what reason were they used, if that meaning were 
not attached to them ? 
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to. “ Ah,” remarked the child, ‘‘ how fine that is ! It is of 
that religion that I will be.” 

For this she was gravely reprimanded, but she only 
persisted the more obstinately in her assertion. 

At a later period other impressions of a congenial nature 
were added. ‘‘ AVhen one is a Catholic,” she would remark, 
“ one has the consolation of believing as so many noble 
spirits have believed for sixteen hundred years, of belonging 
to a religion attested by millions of martyrs, confirmed by 
millions of miracles; above all,” she would add, ‘Cvhich 
has produced so many admirable virgins, who have risen 
above the frailties of their sex, and consecrated their lives 
to God.” 

The constitution of Sweden is based on the Protestant 
faith. It is on this that the glory, the power, and the 
political position of that country are founded. This religion 
was imposed on the queen as a necessity, but, untouched by 
its spirit, and revolted by a thousand accidental circumstances, 
she deliberately broke loose from its hold; the opposite 
doctrines, of wdiich she had but an obscure perception, 
attracted her. That the popes should be invested with 
infallible authority appeared to her an institution in accord¬ 
ance with the goodness of God; she daily attached herself 
to the Catholic system with a more decided strength of 
purpose. It seemed as if she thus satisfied the desire for 
self-devotion natural to woman, and as if, in her heart, 
faith had sprung to existence, as does love in so many 
others—from an unconscious emotion which must be con¬ 
cealed, lest it be condemned by the world, but which only 
becomes the more deeply rooted, and which makes the 
happiness of the womanly heart prepared to sacrifice all for 
its sake. 

It is at least certain that Christina, in seeking to 
approach the court of Rome, had recourse to a secret 
device, such as would commonly be resorted to only in 
affairs of love or ambition; she formed, as it were, an 
intrigue to become a Catholic. In this she proved herself a 
true woman. 

The first person to wdiom she made known her inclina¬ 
tion for Catholicism was a Jesuit, Antonio Macedo, confessor 
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to the Portuguese ambassador, Pinto Pereira.^ Pereira spoke 
no language but Portuguese, and was alwa3's accompanied 
by his confessor as interpreter. The queen found a peculiar 
pleasure in leading the interpreter to a controversy on 
religious subjects during the audiences she gave the ambas¬ 
sador (who believed them to be occupied in the discussion 
of state affairs only), and thus, in the presence of a third 
person, who understood nothing of what was passing, con¬ 
fiding to hlacedo her most secret thoughts and most daring 
speculations." 

Suddenly, Macedo disappeared from Stockholm. The 
queen pretended to have him sought for, and pursued; while 
she had, in fact, herself despatched him to Rome, for the 
purpose of explaining her wishes to the general of the Jesuits, 
and entreating him to send her some of the most trusted 
members of his order. 

In February, 1652, the Jesuits demanded arrived in 
Stockholm accordingly; they were two young men who 
represented themselves to be Italian noblemen engaged in 
travel, and in this character were admitted to her table. 
The queen at once suspected their true errand, and while 
they walked immediately before her to the dining-hall, she 
observed to one of them, in a low voice, that perchance he 
had letters for her. He replied, without turning his head, 
that he had; with one rapid word she then warned him to 
keep silence. After dinner she sent her most trusted ser¬ 
vant, Johann Plolm, for the letters, and the following morning 
the same servant conducted the Jesuits themselves, in the 
most profound secrecy, to the palace.^ 

Thus, to the royal dwelling of Gustavus Adolphus, there 

^ The author of her conversion is sometimes said to have been a 
certain Gottfried Franken ; but according to the account given in 
Arckenholtz, i. 465, the first thought of sending Franken to Stockholm 
was not entertained until after the return of Salmasius in 1651. Macedo 
was at the Swedish court in 1650; his claim is therefore undeniable.^ 

" Pallavicini : “ Arctius idcirco sermones et colloquia miscuit, non 
tunc solum quum ad earn Maccdus ab legato mittebatur, set etiam ipso 
praesente, qui nihil inlclligcns animadvertebat tamen longiores inter eos 
esse sermones quam resTerrciit ab sc interpreti propositae et sibi ah 
interprete rclatac.” 

^ Relatione di Paolo Casati al Papa Alessandro VII. The extract 
will be found in Appendix, No. 13 T. 
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now came ambassadors from Rome, for the purpose of hold¬ 
ing conference with his daughter, in regard to her joining 
the Catholic church. The charm of this affair to Christina 
was principally in the certainty that no one had the slightest 
suspicion of her proceedings. 

The two Jesuits, at first, proposed to commence with the 
rules prescribed by the Catechism, but they soon perceived 
that in this case such a method was totally inapplicable. 
The queen proposed very different questions from any that 
had there been anticipated or prepared for; as, for example, 
whether there were any true difference between good and 
evil, or was all determined by the utility or injurious character 
of the action; how the doubts arising with regard to the 
existence of a Providence were to be set at rest; whether 
the soul of man were really immortal; whether it were not 
most advisable to adhere in external forms to the religion of 
one’s native land, and to live according to the laws of reason. 
The Jesuits do not tell us what replies they gave to these 
questions; they believed that during their conference, 
thoughts were suggested to them, such as never had entered 
their minds before, and which they had immediately after¬ 
wards lost and forgotten. The queen, they think, Avas under 
the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit; the truth being, 
that she was under the influence of a decided predisposition 
which supplied whatever might be wanting in every argu¬ 
ment, and even added force to conviction itself. They 
most frequently recurred to the primary assumption, that 
the world cannot be left without the true religion, and to 
this they added the assertion, that of all existing religions, 
the Catholic is the most reasonable. Our chief endeavour,” 
say the Jesuits, “was to prove that the points of our holy 
religion are raised above reason, but are in nowise opposed 
to it.” The principal difficulty was the invocation of 
saints, and the veneration of images and relics. “ But her 
mdjesty,” they proceed to tell us, “ apprehended with most 
ready penetration, the whole force of the arguments which 
we laid before her; otherwise, we should have consumed 
much time.” She conversed with them also on the difficulties 
that must arise, in the event of her determining to become a 
Catholic, in bringing the matter to bear: these sometimes 
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appeared likely to prove insurmountablej and one day, when 
she again saw the Jesuits, she declared to them that they 
would do well to return home, that the attempt they were 
making was impracticable, and that, besides, she thought she 
could never become wholly Catholic at -heart. The good 
fathers were amazed, they used every argument that seemed 
likely to keep her firm to her previous purpose, placed God 
and Eternity before her, and affirmed her doubts to be but 
suggestions and assaults of Satan. It is entirely characteristic 
of Christina, that she was, at this moment, more fully re¬ 
solved on her conversion than at any earlier conference. 
‘‘ What would you say ? ” she asked suddenly, ‘‘ if I were 
nearer to becoming a Catholic than you suppose?” ‘‘I 
cannot describe the feeling,” says the Jesuit narrator, that 
we experienced,—we seemed like men raised from the dead.” 
The queen asked whether the pope could not grant permis¬ 
sion to receive the communion, once in the year, accord¬ 
ing to the Lutheran rite. We replied, that he could not. 
‘ Then,’ said she, ^ there is no help, I must resign the 
crown.’ ” 

There were, indeed, other causes which made her 
thoughts tend daily more and more in that direction. 

The affairs of the country did not always proceed as she 
would have had them. Opposed to the powerful aristocracy, 
which always held firmly together, the queen, wdth her im¬ 
mediate circle, drawn from so many lands, with the successor 
to the throne that she had forced upon the people, and 
with Count Magnus de la Cardie, to whom she had given 
her confidence, but whom the old Swedish nobility would 
never acknowledge as their equal in point of birth, formed a 
party that \vas almost considered a foreign one. Her un¬ 
bounded liberality had exhausted the finances, and the 
moment seemed approaching when all the resources of the 
country must fail. As early as October, 1651, she made 
known to the Estates her intention of abdicating ; this was 
precisely at the time when she had despatched Antonio 
Macedo to Rome. She allowed herself, nevertheless, to be 
dissuaded for that time, from her purpose. The grand 
chancellor represented to her that the financial pressure 
ought not to be permitted to influence her decision, assuring 
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her that due care should be taken to prevent the splendour 
of the crown from suffering diminution^ She perceived, too, 
that her proceedings would not have so heroic an appearance 
in the eyes of the world, as she had at first imagined. When 
soon afterwards. Prince Frederick of Hesse, was proposing 
a similar step, she expressly advised him to the contrary, 
not altogether on religious grounds; she did but remind him, 
that whoever changes his creed is hated by those whom he 
deserts, and despised by the party he joins.” But these con¬ 
siderations gradually ceased to have any effect on herself. It 
was in vain that she endeavoured, by frequent nominations, 
to make herself a party in the national council, which she 
enlarged from twenty-eight to thirty-nine members. The 
credit and importance of the Oxenstierna family, which had 
for a time been obscured, regained all its lustre by means of 
its connections, by the force of habit, and especially by the 
talents, which in that house appeared to be hereditary. On 
many important questions, as, for example, the adjustment 
of affairs with Brandenburg, the queen remained in the 
minority. Count IMagnus de la Gardie, too, was deprived 
of her confidence and favour. The want of money really 
began to be felt, and there was sometimes not sufficient for 
the daily expenses of the household.'' Again, she asked 
herself, would it not be better to stipulate for a yearly 
revenue, wherewith she might live in a foreign land, after 
the desires of her own heart, and without being subjected 
to the interference and remonstrances of bigoted preachers, 
who could see nothing in her actions or motives, but a rash 
and romantic eccentricity, or an apostasy from the religion 
and customs of her native land? Business had already 
become distasteful to her, and she felt oppressed when her 
secretaries approached her; already she had become dis¬ 
satisfied with all other society but that of the Spanish 

’ ruffo.ndorf, Rcrum Succicarum, lib. xxiii. p. 477. 

“ heUro de Christine au Prince Frederic, landgrave dc PIcssc, in 
ArckenhoUz, i. p. 218: “ Poiivcz-vous ignorer combien ceux qui 

cliangent sont hai's de ceux des sentiments desqiiels ils s’eloignenl, et no 
saurez-veus ^us par tant d’illustrcs cxcmples qu’ils sont meprises dc 
ceux aupres desqiicls ils se rangent? ” 

•' Motivi onde si credo la regina di Siiczia aver presa la rlsoluiionc 
di riiionciarc la corona. In Arckenholtz, ii, Anp. No. 47. 

yon. It. 


1 ) 
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ambassador, Don Antonio Pimentelli, who took part in all 
her social occupations and amusements, as in the meetings 
of that “ Order of the Amaranth,” which she founded, and 
whose members were required to pledge themselves to a sort 
of celibacyd Don x-\ntonio was acquainted with her ten¬ 
dency towards Catholicism, of which he gave intimation to 
his sovereign, who promised to receive the Swedish princess 
into his dominions, and offered to arrange all preliminaries 
with the pope, for her reception into the Catholic church.^ 
The Jesuits, with whom she had been in conference, had 
meanwhile returned to Rome, where they had already made 
certain preparations for that event. 

Christina was now no longer to be dissuaded from her 
purpose by any mode of argument. Her letter to the 
French ambassador Chanut shews clearly how little she 
reckoned on approval of the step she was about to take; 
but she declares that this would give her no concern; she 
would be happy, strong in herself, without fear before God 
and man, and from the haven she had sought would look 
forth on the sufferings of those who were still beaten about 
by the storms of life. Her sole care now was to secure her 
revenues in such a manner that they could never be taken 
from her. 

The ceremony of abdication was completed on the 24th 
of June, 1654. Notwithstanding the many causes of dis¬ 
satisfaction presented by the government of the queen, yet 
all classes, from the highest to the lowest, were profoundly 
affected at sight of this renunciation of her country by the 
last scion of the race of Vasa. The aged Count Brahe 
refused to take the crown from her head which he had 
placed there three years before; he considered the bond 

^ Chanut, Negociations de Suede, iii. 316 : ‘‘Ensuite preta ” (he is 
spealiing of jMontecuculi) ‘‘le serment entre les mains de sa Majeste, 
s^avoir que les Chevaliers d’Amaranthe qui nc sont point maries qiiand 
ils re9oivent Tordre, demeureroient toujours gar9ons, et que ceux qui 
ont des femmes, venant a etre veufs, n’en prendront point d’autres.” 

“ Pallavicini, Vita Alexandri VII: “ Aulae Hispanicae adrainistri, 
cum primum rem proposuit Malines (who had been sent thither), omnino 
voluissent ah regina regnum retineri, ob emolumenta quae turn in religi- 
onem turn in regem Catholicum redundassent; sed cognito id fieri non 
posse nisi laesa religione, placuit regi patronum esse fagti tarn gcnerosi.”- 
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between prince and subject to be indissoluble, and held the 
proceediiigs before him to be unlawful^ The queen was 
herel^y compelled to lift the crown from her head; it was 
only from her hand that he would receive it. Stripped of 
the insignia of royalty, in a plain white dress, Christina 
then received the parting homage of her Estates. After 
the rest, api^vared the speaker of the peasantry; he knelt 
down before the queen, shook her hand and kissed it 
repeatedly; tears burst from his eyes, he wiped them away 
with his handkerchief, and without having said one word, he 
turned his back on her majesty, and walked away to his 
l)kice." 

Her thoughts, meanwhile, and all her purposes were 
directed towards foreign lands,—not one moment would 
she remain in a country of which she had resigned the 
su[)reme authority to another. She had already sent for¬ 
ward her more costly moveables, and while the lleet in¬ 
tended for her conveyance to AVismar was in preparation, 
she seized the first favourahle moment, disguised herself, 
and escapeel from the oppressive supervision exercised over 
her by her late subjects, departing with a few trusted 
attendants only for Hamburg. 

And now commenced her travels through Europe, 

On arriving in Brussels, she made private confession of 
the Catholic iaith, and afterwards repeated it publicly at 
Innsbruck, invited by the prospect of the pope’s benedic¬ 
tion, she hastened to Italy. Pier crown and sceptre she 
offered to the Virgin Mary at Loreto. The Venetian am- 
bassadiu's were amazed at the pret)arations made in all the 
cities of tlie Roman states for giving her a magnificent 
reception. Poj^ie Alexander, whose amhition was gratified 
])y the circumstance of so brilliant a conversion having been 
inadt^ during his [)ontificate, exhausted the a])Ostolic treasury 
to celebrate the occurrence with due solemnity. It was not 
as ?i penittMit, but in triumph, that the royal convert entered 

* “ It was in oinxisilion to llic will of God, to the common riglit of 
natunis, and I0 tlu‘ oalli hy which she was hound to the realm of Sweden 
and to licr sulp'cts - he was no lioncst man who had given her majesty 
such counsel.” Jhh' of (ItMiiil I'cL’er hrahe, in Schldzcv’s Schwcdischc 
hi(u,;ra[)hit', ii. ]). 

* Whitcloche’s Narrative. 
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Roaie.’ In the first years of her new condition we find her 
frequently travelling 3 we meet her often in Germany, some 
few times in France, and once even in Sweden. She did 
not always remain so entirely estranged from political in¬ 
terests as she may at first perhaps have intended. She once 
entered into very earnest negotiations, and not without a 
certain prospect of success, for obtaining the crown of 
Poland, the possession of which would, at least, not prevent 
her remaining Catholic. Another time she drew on herself 
the suspicion of intending to attack Naples in the interest 
of F'rance. The necessity of looking to the receipt of her 
pension, which \vas often but little to be depended on, 
rarely permitted her to enjoy undisturbed tranquillity. The 
fact that, though possessing no crown, she yet laid claim 
to the uncontrolled liberty of action and full prerogatives 
of a crowned h.ead, more especially as she understood 
these rights, was, on some occasions, productive of very 
serious consequences. Who could excuse the cruel sen- 
‘tence she pronounced at Fontainebleau, in her own cause, 
on Monaldeschi, a member of her household, and which she 
permitted the accusers and personal enemies of the sufferer 
to carry into execution ? She gave him one hour only to 
prepare for death.- The treachery against her, wuth which 
the unhappy man was charged, she chose to interpret as 
high-treason, and considered it beneath her dignity to place 
him before any tribunal, whatever it might be. “To 

^ Relatione de’ IV Ambascialori: “II sospetto che prese papa Tnno- 
centio che il ricevimento dovesse costarli caro ritardo il suo arrivo in 
Roma ; e contento quel buon pontcfice del risparmio del danaro lascib 
la gloria intiera al suo successore d’ accomplire questa memoranda 
funzioiie. Intorno a cio ritrovammo al nostro giongere in Roma occu- 
pate ]e maggiori applicationi della corte, et al ritorno ci si fece vedere 
tulto lo stato della chiesa involto in facende et a gara Puna citla dell’ 
altra chi sapeva fare magaiore ostentatione di pomposi accoglimenti.” 
[Pope Innocent suspected that her reception would cost him dear, tind 
this delayed her arrival in Rome ; the good pope contented himself 
with saving his money, and left the entire glory of accomplishing that 
grand ceremony lo his successor. On our arrival we found the whole 
court busily occupied with the rffair, and on our return, all the cities 
of the Roman states were emulating each other, and absorbed in tliQ. 
attempt each to make a finer show of welcome than the other ] 

^ bee Pallavicini. vSee Appendix, No. 130. 
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acknowledge no superior/’ she exclaimed^ “ is worth more 
than to govern the whole world.” She despised even public 
opinion. The execution of Monaldeschi had excited uni¬ 
versal abhorrence in Rome, where the wranglings of her 
household were better known to the public than to herself; 
but this did not prevent her from hastening to return 
thither. Where, indeed, could she have lived except in 
Rome ? With any of the temporal sovereigns, whose claims 
were of a similar character to her own, she would have 
fallen into ceaseless strife and collision; even with the 
popes, with Alexander VII himself^ whose name she added 
to Iier own on her conversion, she was veiy frequently 
involved in the most bitter contentions. 

But her character became milder by slow degrees; her 
habits more tranquil and better regulated. She obtained 
some mastery over herself, suffered certain considerations 
of wTat was due to others to prevail, and consented to 
acknowledge the necessities incident to the peculiarities 
of her chosen residence, where it is indeed certain that 
the ecclesiastical sovereignty allowed most ample field to 
controversial privileges and personal independence. She 
took a constantly increasing part in the splendour, the life, 
and the business of the Curia, becoming indeed eventually 
altogether identified with its interests. The collections she 
had brought with her from Sweden, she now enlarged by so 
liberal an expenditure, and with so much taste, judgment, 
and success, that she surpassed even the native families, and 
elevated the pursuit from a mere gratification of curiosity, 
to a higher and more significant importance both for learn¬ 
ing and art. Men such as Spanheimand Havercamp thought 
the illustration of her coins and medals an object not un¬ 
worthy of their labouis, and Santo Bartolo devoted his 
practised hand to her cameos. The Correggios of Christina’s 
collection have always been the richest ornament of every 
gallery into which the changes of time have carried them. 
The MSS. of her choice have contributed in no small degree 
to maintain the reputation of the Vatican library, into which 
they were subsequently incorporated. Acquisitions and pos¬ 
sessions of this kind filled up the hours of her daily life, 
with an enjoyment that was at least harmless. She also 
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took interest and an active part in scientific pursuits; and it 
is much to her credit that she received the poor exiled 
Borelli^ who was compelled to resort in his old age to 
teaching as a means of subsistence. The queen supported 
him with her utmost power, and caused his renowned and 
still unsurpassed work, on the mechanics of animal motion, 
by which physiological science has been so importantly in¬ 
fluenced and advanced, to be printed at her own cost. Nay, 
I think we may even venture to affirm, that she herself, when 
her character and intellect had been improved and matured, 
exerted a powerfully efficient and enduring influence on the 
period, more particularly on Italian literature. The labyrinth 
of perverted metaphor, inflated extravagance, laboured con¬ 
ceit, and vapid triviality into which Italian poetry and 
eloquence had then wandered, is well known. Christina 
was too highly cultivated and too solidly endowed to be 
ensnared by such a fashion; it was her utter aversion. In 
the year 1680, she founded an Academy in her own residence 
for the discussion of literary and political subjects; and the 
first rule of this institution was, that its members should 
carefully abstain from the turgid style, overloaded with false 
ornament, which prevailed at the time, and be guided only 
by sound sense and the models of the Augustan and Medicean 
ages.^ When we now meet with the works of this academy, 
in the Albani library of Rome, the impression they produce 
on us is sufficiently singular 3—essa3^s by Italian abbati, with 
emendations from the hand of a northern queen : yet was 
this association not without its import and significance. 
From the queen’s academy proceeded such men as Ales¬ 
sandro Guidi, who had previously been addicted to the 

^ Constituzioni dell’ academia rcale, in Arckenhollz, iv. p. 28, § 28 : 
“In quest’ accademia si sludj la purita, la gravila e la maesta della 
lingua Toscana ; s’ imitino per quanto si pub i maestri della vera elo- 

quenza de’ secoli d’ Augusto e di Leone X,-e perb si dia hando 

alio stile moderno tiirgido ed ampolloso, ai traslati mctafore, figuTe, 
etc.” Another paragraph (ii) forbids all eulogies of the queen, a 
prohibition most necessary at that time. In tlie fourth volume of 
Nicoletti’s Life of Urban \TII, there is a description of this academy, 
the chief point of which is, that the principal members, Angelo della 
Noco, Giuseppe Suarez, Giovanni Francesco Albani (afterwards pope), 
Stefano Gradi, Ottavio Falconieri, and Stefano Pignatelli, had all been 
residents in the house of Cardinal Francesco Barberini. 
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style then used, but after some time passed in the society 
of Christina, he not only resolved to abandon it, but even 
formed a league with some of his friends for the purpose of 
labouring to abolish it altogether. The Arcadia, an academy 
to which the merit of completing this good work is attributed, 
arose out of the society assembled around the Swedish 
queen. On the whole, it must needs be admitted, that in 
the midst of the various influences pressing around her, 
Christina preserved a noble independence of mind. To 
the necessity for evincing that ostentatious piety usually 
expected from converts, or which they impose on them¬ 
selves, she would by no means subject herself. Entirely 
Catholic as she was, and though continually repeating her 
conviction of the pope’s infallibility, and of the necessity 
of believing all doctrines enjoined either by himself or the 
Church, she had nevertheless an extreme detestation of 
bigots, and abhorred the direction of father confessors, 
who were at that time the exclusive rulers of all social 
and domestic life. She would not be prevented from 
enjoying the amusements of the carnival, concerts, dramatic 
entertainments, or whatever else might be offered by the 
habits of her life in Rome; above all, she refused to be 
•withheld from the internal movement of an intellectual and 
animated society. She acknowledged a love of satire, and 
took pleasure in Pasquin. We find her constantly mingled 
in the intrigues of the court, the dissensions of the papal 
houses, and the factions of the cardinals. She attached 
herself to the party of the Squadronisti, of which her friend 
Azzolini was the chief. Others besides the queen regarded 
Azzolini as the most able member of the Curia, but she 
considered him to be the most god-like and spiritual-minded 
of men. She held him to be altogether incomparable; the 
only person in existence whom she could place above her 
yenerable grand chancellor, Axel Oxenstierna. She desired 
to erect a monument to Azzolini in her memoirs, but un¬ 
happily a small part only of this work is known to the 
public; a fact the more to be regretted, because this portion 
gives proof of earnestness and truthful uprightness of pur¬ 
pose in her dealings with herself, with a freedom and firmness 
of mind before which all calumny is silenced. The apothegms 
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and detached thoughts which are the results of her leisure 
hours, and -which have come down to us, form an equally 
remarkable productiond They betoken great know'ledge 
of the world, an acquaintance with the workings of the 
passions, such as could be attained by experience only, 
with the most refined and subtle remarks on them; but 
also the most positive dispositions towards the real and 
essential, with a vital conviction of the power of self- 
direction residing in the mind, and of its high nobility. 
A just appreciation of earthly things is also manifest; they 
are estimated neither by too high nor too low a standard; 
and the work further displays a spirit that seeks only to 
satisfy God and itself. The great intellectual movement 
which developed itself towards the end of the seventeenth 
century in all the departments of human activity, and which 
opened a new era, was at work also in the person of this 
princess. Her residence in one of the central points of 
European civilization, and the leisure of private life, if not 
absolutely necessary, were yet doubtless extremely favour¬ 
able to the production of this result. She attached herself 
to the mode of life thus presented to her with a passionate 
love, and even thought it impossible to live if she did not 
breathe the atmosphere of Rome. 


10 . ADMINISTRATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 

There was at that time scarcely another place in the 
whole world where so much social refinement existed as at 
the court of Rome,—the efforts for promoting literature and 
art were so manifold, the abundance of its intellectual enjoy¬ 
ments was so great and various, and life in general was so 
completely filled with interests, at once absorbing the sym¬ 
pathies and calling forth the powers of the mind. The" 

^ We have them in two dift'ercnt forms, varying somewliat from 
each other. The first is in the appendix to the second volume of 
Arckenholtz, and is called “Ouvrage de loisir de Christine, reine de 
SuMe the second is in the appendix to the fourth volume of Arcken¬ 
holtz, and is entitled “ Sentiments et dits incmorables dc Christine.” 
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government made its authority but little felt. The ruling 
families had, in fact, divided all power and splendour among 
themselves; even the spiritual claims of the papacy could 
no longer be enforced in their full rigour; they were already 
encountered by a sensible resistance from the spirit of the 
times. The age was rather one of enjoyment, than of self- 
abnegation ; the personal advantages of all kinds that 
men had won in the course of time combined with the 
prevalence of intellectual pursuits to form a luxurious and 
harmonious tranquillity. 

But then arose the question, of how the Church and 
State were to be governed under the existing condition cf 
things. 

For there was no doubt that the court, or rather the 
prelacy, which properly included only the acting and 
efficient members of the Curia, had the administration of 
both in its own hands. 

The institution of the prelacy acquired its modern 
form as early as the pontificate of Alexander VII. To 
become Referendario di Segnatura, a step on which all 
promotion depended, a man must be doctor of laws, must 
have studied three years under an advocate, must be of a 
certain age, possess a certain amount of income, and present 
a character free from reproach. The age was first fixed at 
twenty-five years, the income at looo scudi per annum. 
Alexander introduced the change (somewhat aristocratical 
in its character) to twenty-one, instead of twenty-five years, 
but required that proof should be offered of annual income 
amounting to not less than 1500 scudi. Whoever fulfilled 
these conditions was admitted by the Prefetto di Segna¬ 
tura, and appointed to plead two causes before the as¬ 
sembled Segnatura.^ It was thus that he took possession, 
or was installed, after which he was eligible for all other 
offices : from the government of a town or district he rose to 
a nunciatura, or vice-legation, or was perhaps appointed to 
a seat in the rota, or the congregations; then followed 
the cardinalate and the rank of legate. Spiritual and 
temporal power were united in the administration even of 

^ Discorso del clominio temporalc c spirituale del S. Pontcficc 
Romano, 1664. MS. 
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the highest offices. When the legate arrived in any town, 
certain spiritual privileges, previously enjoyed by the bishop, 
were suspended; the legate bestowed the benediction on 
the people in like manner with the pope. The members of 
the Curia were in continual alternation between spiritual 
and temporal offices. 

We will first direct our attention to their temporal occu¬ 
pations in the administration of the State. 

All things depended on the necessities of the govern¬ 
ment, and the demands made on the people,—that is to say, 
on the state of the finances. 

We have seen to what a ruinous pitch the system of 
loans had risen under Urban VIII, more especially from 
the war of Castro : but loans had still been effected, the 
luoghi di monte maintained a high price, and the popes 
proceeded without restraint or cessation along the beaten way. 

Innocent X found 182,103^ to be the number of the 
luoghi di monte in 1644; in 1655 he left it amounting to 
264,129^ : so that the capital which these amounts indicate, 
had been increased from eighteen to more than twenty-six 
millions. xVthough he had discharged some debts of 
another kind with this sum, and had redeemed some few 
loans, there was nevertheless a large increase of the general 
debt: the amount was computed at his death to be forty- 
eight million scudi. He had been so fortunate as to derive 
a surplus revenue from the taxes imposed by Urban VIII, 
and on this he founded the new monti. 

When Alexander VII succeeded to the government, it 
was manifest that increased taxation was impracticable. 
Loans had now become so much a matter of course that 
they were altogether indispensable. Alexander resolved to 
seek a new source of aid from the reduction of the interests. 

The ^Smcabili,” which paid ten and a half per cent, 
stood at one hundred and fifty: these he determined to .call 
in ; and although he paid for them at the current price, he 
yet gained a great advantage, the treasury generally borrow¬ 
ing at four per cent., so that if they were even paid off with 
borrowed money, yet in future the interest to be paid would 
be six per cent., instead of ten and a half per cent. 

Thereupon Alexander conceived the idea of reducing all 
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the non-vacabili/’ bearing more than four cent, to that 
rate of interest.^ But as on this occasion he paid no regard 
to the current price, which was one hundred and sixteen, 
but paid to the luoghi simply the one hundred required by 
the strict letter of his agreement, he gained from tins trans¬ 
action also a very important advantage. All these amounts 
of interest were secured, as we have seen, upon the taxes, 
and it may have been the original intention of Pope Alex¬ 
ander to repeal the most oppressive of these imposts ; but 
as the earlier modes of management were persisted in, this 
intention was found impossible of accomplishment. A reduc¬ 
tion in the price of salt 'was soon followed by an increase of 
the tax on flour; the whole sum of the pontiffs gains was 
absorbed in the expenses of government, or by the papal 
family. If we compute the savings effected by the reductions 
of the interest, we shall And them amount to about 140,000 
scudi, the new application of which sum, as interest, would 
involve an augmentation of the debt by about three millions. 

Nor could Clement IX carry forward the administration 
by any other method than that of new loans; but he soon 
beheld himself reduced to such an extremity that he was 
finally compelled to lay hands on the proceeds of the 
dataria, wliich had always hitherto been spared, and on 
which the daily maintenance of the papal court depended. 
With this he founded 13,200 new luoghi di monte. In the 
year 1670, the debts of the papal court had reached to 
nearly flfty-two million scudi. 

From this state of things it followed, in the first place, 
that, however willing to grant relief, tlie Curia could effect 
none but the most inconsiderable and transient reductions 
of those burdens which, in an unproductive country, and 

* Pallavicini, Vita di Alessandro VII : “ Pcrciocche in nessun allro 
paese d’Italia la rendita del danaro aveasi tanto pingue e tanto sicura, 
]‘)iah piano era succedulo chc c[uei luoghi del primitivo lor prezzo di 100 
fussero crcsciuli nella piazza al valor di 116. Hor la camera valendosi 
del suo diritto, come avrebbe potuto qualsivoglia privato, rendeva il 
prezzo originario di loo, non permettendo la vastita della ^somma—he 
computes it at 26 millions—ne persiiadcndo la quality de’ padroni in 
gran parte ricchi e forastieri, chc ad aggravio de^^ poveri, alle cui spalle 
s(aniu) tilth i piiblici pcsi, il pontcfice usassc piii la libcralita usata da 
lui ncll’ cslintione de’ monti vacabili.” 
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one that took no share in the commercial efforts of the 
world, were felt to be extremely oppressive. 

Another complaint was that the monti were obtained by 
foreigners who received the interest without contributing 
anything to the taxes. It was computed that 600,000 scudi 
were yearly sent to Genoa only, on this account. The 
country thus became the debtor of a foreign people, a 
condition that could not be favourable to the healthy 
development of its powers. 

But a further and still more deeply important consequence 
was perceived to result from this system of finance. 

How could these holders of annuities, the moneyed 
interest, fail to obtain an undue influence over the State and 
its administration ? 

The great mercantile houses became possessed of a 
direct participation in the business of the State;—some 
great commercial house was always associated with the 
treasurer, and here all moneys were received and paid 
out. The coffers of the State were, in fact, at all times in 
the hands of merchants, who ^vere also farmers of the 
revenue and treasurers of the provinces. We have seen the 
many offices that were saleable ; these they had the means 
of making their own. It required, moreover, a consider¬ 
able fortune to secure advancement in the Curia. In the 
year 1665, we find the most important offices of the govern¬ 
ment held by Florentines and Genoese: the proceedings 
of the court were directed in so mercantile a spirit, that 
promotion gradually came to depend much less on merit 
than the possession of money. A merchant with his purse 
in his hand,” exclaims Grimani, “ has always the preference 
in the end. The court is crowded with hirelings whose sole 
desire is for gain : these men feel as traders, not as statesmen, 
and cherish only the meanest and most sordid thoughts.” ^ 

And this was all the more important, from the fact 

^ Antonio Grimani: “ Per la venclita della maggior parte degli officii 
pill conbidcrabili si viene a riempire la cortc d’uoinini mercenarj e mer- 
canti, restanti indietro quelli die potrebbero posseder tali officii per 
mcrito e per virlii, male veramente notabile che smacca il credito con- 
cepito della grandczza della corte Romana, non avendo detti mercenarj 
d’oflicii involto I’animo die in cose mecaniche e basse e pin tosto mer- 
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there was no longer any independence in the country. 
Bologna was the only place that now opposed any effectual 
resistance, so that at one time the Curia thought of building 
a citadel there. It is true that other communities some¬ 
times offered opposition to particular demands of the court: 
thus, the inhabitants of Fermo once refused to suffer the 
corn, which they believed to be required for their own 
use, to be carried out of their territory.^ In Perugia the 
people would not consent to pay their arrears of taxes : but 
these commotions were easily put down by the commissaries- 
general of the courts who then imposed a still more rigorous 
system of subordination, until, in process of time, the ad¬ 
ministration of the communal property also was subjected 
to the disposal of the Curia. 

A remarkable example of the course pursued by this 
administration is presented by the institution of the Annona. 

The principle generally acted on through the sixteenth 
century being to oppose obstacles to the export of the first 
necessaries of life, the popes also took measures for that 
purpose, more particularly with a view to the prevention of 
a rise in the price of bread. The powers entrusted to the 
prefect of tlie corn-laws (prefetto delT annona), to whom 
this branch of the executive was committed, Avere originally 
very closely restricted; they were first enlarged by Gregory 
XI 11 . Not only ^vas it forbidden to export the corn 
gathered in from the States of the Church to a foreign 
country, without the permission of the prefect, it w^as made 
unlawful to convey it even from one district of the States to 
another; and this permission ^vas only to be obtained when 
corn could be bought on the first of March at a certain 
price,—its amount being fixed by Clement VIII at six scudi 
the rubbio, and by Paul V at five and a half scudi. A 
special tariff was established for bread, regulated by the 
vacations in the price of corn.“ 

^ Memoriale presentato alia Sanliladi N. S^''. Papa Innocentio dalli 
deputali della citta di Fermo per il Urmulto ivi seguito alii 6 di LugUo, 
1648, MS. See Hisaccioni, Ilistoria dclle Guerre Civili, p. 271, where 
Fermo appears together with. England, France, Poland, and Naples. 

^ In the work of Niccold hlaria Nicolaj, hicmorie, Icggi ct osser- 
vationi sidle campagne, e sulP annone di Roma, 1S03, will oj found 
(vol. ii.) the long list of papal ordinances put forth on t’nis subject, 
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But it was now found that the wants of Rome increased 
from year to year. The number of inhabitants became 
greater, while the cultivation of the Campagna was falling to 
decay. The decline of agriculture in the Campagna, and 
the ruin of that district, must be referred principally to the 
first half of the seventeenth century, and, if I am not 
mistaken, may be attributed chiefly to two causes; first, to 
that alienation of the smaller estates to the great families 
which then occurred, for the land requires the most careful 
cultivation, and of a kind rarely given except by the small 
proprietor, who devotes himself and his whole income to 
that purpose; and secondly, to the increasing deterioration 
of the air. Gregory XIII had desired to extend the cultiva¬ 
tion of corn, and to this end had caused the low-lying lands 
near the sea to be cleared of their trees and underwood. 
Sixtus V was equally anxious to destroy the lurking-places 
of the banditti, and had stripped the hills of their forests 
with that view.^ Neither the one nor the other could now 
be turned to any account; the deleterious quality of the air 
became more obvious from year to year, and contributed 
to desolate the Campagna, of which the produce continually 
decreased. 

The disproportion thus occasioned between the demand 
and supply induced Urban VIII to render the superin¬ 
tendence more rigid,' and to extend the powers of the 
prefect. By one of his earliest enactments he absolutely 
prohibited the exportation of corn, cattle, or oil, not only 
from the States generally,but from one province to another; 
he also empowered the prefect to fix the price of corn on 
the Campofiore, according to the produce of each harvest, 
and to prescribe the weight of the bread to the bakers in 
a suitable proportion. 

By these enactments the prefect was rendered all- 
powerful, nor did he long hesitate to use the authority thus 
conferred on him for the benefit of himself and his friends. 
He obtained a direct monopoly of corn, oil, meat, and all 
other principal necessaries of life. That the cheapness of 
these articles was much promoted by this state of things, 

^ Relatione dello slato cli Roma presente, or Almaden, See Ap- 
pendi:^, No. 123. 
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we are not prepared to affirm. Even the privilege of 
exportation was conceded to persons favoured by the 
prefect; the effect felt by the general purchaser was 
principally the oppression and vexation of the trammels 
imposed on all buying or selling. It was immediately 
remarked that agriculture declined more and inored 

It was at this time that complaints respecting the 
universal ruin of the States of the Church may be said to 
have commenced; nor have they ever ceased to be heard 
from those days. “ In our journeys through the land,’' 
observe the Venetian ambassadors of the year 1621, in 
whose report I find the first remarks on this subject, “we 
have seen great poverty among the peasantry and common 
people, with little comfort, not to say great privations 
among all other classes,—a result of the manner of govern¬ 
ment, and more particularly of the scantiness of commerce. 
Bologna and Ferrara derive a certain degree of splendour 
from their palaces and nobility; Ancona still retains some 
traffic with Ragusa and Turkey; but all the other towns 
have sunk grievously low.” Towards the year 1650, an 
opinion was everywhere entertained that an ecclesiastical 
government was ruinous to its subjects. The inhabitants, 
also, already began to bewail themselves bitterly.- “The 
imposts of the Barberini,” exclaims a contemporary bio¬ 
grapher, “have exhausted the coimtiy; the avarice of 
Donna Olimpia has drained the court; an amelioration was 
hoped for from the virtues of Alexander VII, but all Siena 
has poured itself over the States of the Church, and is 
exhausting the last remnant of their strength.”" Still the 


^ Pietro Contarini, 1627 : II ponlefice aveiido levato le trattc coii- 

ecsse a diversi da suoi precessori-bora vendendole nc cava bona 

somma di danaro : non vole i prezzi troppo vili ne grano forcstiero ; 
Parte del campo viene ad abbandonarsi per il poco o niun guadagno 
clie.ne traggono.’^ See Appendix, No. rir. 

- Deone, Diario, tom. iv. 1649, B doverc di favorir la 

chiesa, perb veggiarao cbe tutto quello cbe pasisa a lei, e in prcgiudicio 
del publico, come cbe le terre sue subito sono disbabitate e Ic possessi- 
oni mal coltivate, si vede in P'errara, in Urbino, in Nepe, in Nettuno 
et in liUte le piazze clic sono passatc ncl dominio della ebiesa.” 

^ Vita di Alessandro VII: “ Spolpato e quasi in tesebio ridotto 
dalle gabelle Barberinc lo stato ecclesiastico e smunta la corte daiP 
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country obtained no remission from the demands made 
on it. 

This administration was once compared, even by one 
of the cardinals, to a horse worn out by a long course, but 
which, spurred on afresh, makes further efforts to proceed, 
until he falls, utterly exhausted, by the way-side. This 
moment of complete exhaustion seemed now to have come. 

The worst spirit that can possibly possess the officials 
of a government had long been too clearly manifest in 
Rome; each one appeared to consider the commonwealth 
as something to be made subservient to his own personal 
advancement—often as a means for the mere gratification 
of avarice. 

With how frightful a power did corruption take possession 
of the land! 

At the court of Innocent X Donna Olimpia provided 
applicants with offices on condition of receiving from them 
a monthly acknowledgment in money.^ And w^ell would it 
have been had she been the only person who did so ! But 
the sister-in-law of the datary Cecchini, Donna Clementia, 
proceeded in a similar manner; Christmas, in particular, 
was the great harvest-time for presents. The refusal of 
Don Camillo Astalli to share these gifts on one occasion 
with Donna Olimpia, to whom he had given hopes that he 
wmuld do so, excited her most violent anger, and was the 
first cause of his downfall. To what frauds and forgeries 
did bribery conduct Mascambruno 1 It was his habit to 
affix false summaries to the decrees that he laid before the 
pope, and as his holiness read only the summaries, he 
signed things of which he had not the slightest suspicion, 
and which covered the Roman court with infamy.'-^ One 
cannot but feel pained and revolted when reading the 

ingordigia di Olimpia confidavano generoso ristoro della bonta d’ 
Alessandro.” * 

^ See Appendix', No. 126. 

“ Pallavicini seeks to excuse this on the grounds that the proceed¬ 
ings of the dataria were written “di carattere francese, come e restato 
in uso della dataria, dapoi che la sedia fu in Avignone ” [in the French 
character, as has remained the custom from the time when the papal 
see held its court in x\vignon,] and which the pope did not readily or 
■willingly read. See Appendix, Nos. 125, 126. 
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remark that Don Ivlario, the brother of Alexander VII, 
became rich for this cause, among others, that the jurisdiction 
of the Borgo was in his hands. 

For, unhappily, even the administration of justice was 
infected with this grievous plague. 

We possess a statement of the abuses wdiich had crept 
into the tribunal of the Rota, and which was laid before 
Alexander VII by a man who had practised in it during 
twenty-eight yearsd He computes that there was no auditor 
of the Rota who did not receive presents at Christmas to 
the amount of five hundred scudi. Those who could not 
gain access to the person of the auditor still found means to 
approach his relations, his assistants, or his servants. 

And no less injurious were the effects produced by the 
secret injunctions and influence of the court and the great. 
The very judges were sometimes known to apologize to the 
parties for the unjust judgment pronounced, declaring that 
justice was restrained by force. 

How corrupt an administration of the laws was this 1 
There were four months of vacation, and even the remainder 
of the year was passed in a life of idleness and amusement. 
Judgments were most unduly delayed, yet, when given, 
presented every mark of precipitation: appeals were alto¬ 
gether useless. It is true that the affair was in such cases 
transferred to other members of the court, but wTat could 
secure these last from being equally subject to the influences 
by which the former judge had been corrupted? The 
courts of appeal were, moreover, biassed in their decisions 
by the judgment previously given. 

These were evils that extended from the supreme court 
of judicature to the very lo^vest of the tribunals, and equally 
affected the course of justice and general government in the 
provinces." 

J Disordini che occorrono nel supremo tribimale della rota nella 
corte Romana e gli ordini con i qiiali si potrebbe riformare, scritlura 
fatta da nn avvocato da presentarsi alia SA de N. S'"®. Alessandro VII, 
MS. Rangone at Vienna, No. 23. 

“ Disordmi: “Con le male decisioni di questo tribunale supremo 
(della rota) si corrompe la giuslitia a tulti gli altri minoii, almeno del 
stato ecclesiastico, vedendo^i da guidici dare sentenze con decisioni si 
fatte.” 

VOL. II. 
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In a document which is still extant we find these 
circumstances represented by Cardinal Sacchetti, in the most 
earnest manner to Alexander VII:—the oppression of the 
poor—who found none to help them—by the powerful; the 
perversion of justice by the intrigues of cardinals, princes, 
and dependents of the palace; the delay of business, which 
was sometimes prolonged for years and decades, though 
it might have been concluded in a few days; the violence 
and tyranny experienced by any one who ventured to 
appeal from an inferior official to one above him; the 
executions and forfeitures imposed for the enforcement of 
the levies,—measures of cruelty calculated only to make the 
sovereign odious to his people while his servants enriched 
themselves. “ Oppressions, most holy father,” he exclaims, 
“exceeding those inflicted on the Israelites in Egypt! People, 
not conquered by the sword, but subjected to the Holy See, 
either by their free accord, or the donations of princes, are 
more inhumanly treated than the slaves in Syria or Africa. 
Who can witness these things without tears of sorrow 1 ” ^ 

Such was the condition of the States of the Church even 
as early as the middle of the seventeenth century. 


And now could it be reasonably expected that the 
administration of the Church should remain free from 
abuses of a similar kind ? 

That administration depended on the court, equally with 
the civil government, and received its impulse from the same 
spirit. 

It is true that certain restrictions were imposed on the 

^ Lettre du Cardinal Sacclietti ecrite pen avant sa mort au Pape 
Alexandre VIF, 1663, copie tirec des ‘AManuscrItti della regina di 
Suezia,’’ in Arckenholtz, Memoires, tom. iv. App. No. xxxil. : a very 
instructive document, corroborated by very many others: as, for ex¬ 
ample, by a “Scrittura sopra il governo di Roma,” of the same t^me 
(Altieri Library). ‘‘I popoli, nen avendo piii argento ne rame ne 
biancherie ne matarazze per sodisfarc alia indiscrctione de’ commissarj, 
converra che si venderanno schiavi per pagare i pesi camerali.” [The 
people having no more silver or copper, or linen, or furniture, to satisfy 
the rapacity of the commissaries, vrill be next obliged to sell themselve.s 
as slaves to pay the burdens laid on them by the camera.] See 
Appendix, No. 145. 
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Curia, \Yith respect to ecclesiastical affairs. In France 
important prerogatives were possessed by the crown; in 
Germany the chapters preserved their independence; in 
Italy and Spain, on the contrary, the hands of the Curia 
were unfettered, and its lucrative privileges were accordingly 
exercised in the most unscrupulous manner. 

Iri Spain the Roman court possessed the right of 
nomination to all the less important ecclesiastical employ¬ 
ments and benefices. In Italy it appointed even to the 
highest. The sums that flowed into the coffers of the 
dataria, from Spain, are of an almost incredible amount; 
their principal sources were the installation to appointments, 
the spolia, and the revenues of vacant benefices. Yet the 
Curia, considered as a whole, drew still greater advantage, 
perhaps, from its relations with the Italian states; the richest 
bishoprics and abbeys, with a large number of priories, 
commanderies, and other benefices, went immediately to 
the profit of its members. 

And it would have been well had the evil rested there 1 

But to the rights, which of themselves were of very 
questionable character, there were added the most ruinous 
abuses. I will mention one only—but that, indeed, was 
perhaps the worst. The practice was introduced, and by 
the middle of the seventeenth century was in full operation, 
that every benefice conferred by the Curia was burdened 
with a pension to one or other of the members of that body. 

This practice was expressly prohibited in Spain, and 
there too, as the benefices themselves were to be conferred 
on natives exclusively, so pensions .were to be granted only 
to them; but a device was invented in Rome for evading 
these enactments. The pension was made out in the name 
of a native or naturalized Spaniard; but this latter bound 
himself by a civil contract to pay a stipulated yearly amount 
into some Roman bank or commercial house, for the actual 
recipient of the pension. In Italy these considerations 
and contrivances were not required, and the bishoprics 
were often loaded with intolerable burdens. In the year 
1663, Monsignor de Angelis, bishop of Urbino, complained 
that all he had remaining for his own share from that rich 
bishopric, was sixty scudi yearly; and that he had already 
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sent in his resignation, which the court refused to accept. 
The conditions annexed to the bishoprics of Ancona and 
Pesaro were so oppressive, that for years they were left un¬ 
occupied, because no one could be found to accept them with 
those impositions. In the year 1667, twenty-eight bishops 
and archbishops were counted in Naples, all of whom had 
been ejected from their offices because they did not pay the 
pensions imposed on them. From the bishoprics this cor¬ 
ruption descended to the parochial benefices: the richest 
parishes frequently yielded their incumbents but a very 
slender subsistence; even the poor country priests in some 
places had their very fees charged with burdens.^ Many 
were so much discouraged that they resigned their livings, 
but in time new candidates always presented themselves ; 
nay, they sometimes outbade each other, vieing which should 
offer the Curia the largest pension. 

But how deplorable a state of depravity in the govern¬ 
ment do these things betray! The least evil that could 
result from such a system was the entire corruption of the 
parochial clergy, and the utter neglect of their flocks. 

^ The malicious Basaclona (sec Appendix, No. 134) remarks: ‘‘Bi- 
sogna conchiuclere che ogni beneficio capace di pensione rimanga cari- 
cato_ come I’asino di Apulejo, che non potendo pin sostencre il peso 
meditava di gettarsi in terra, quando il veder caduto il compagno e 
tosto de’ vetturini scorticato hehbe 23cr bene di sopportare I’insopporta- 
bile soma.” [To make an end, we may fairly describe every benefice, 
capable of beaiing a pension, as loaded like the ass of Apulciiis, which, 
unable to bear its burden, thought of throwing itself on the earth ; but, 
seeing its fallen companion immediately flayed by the carters, he held 
it good to support the insuiq^ortablc load.] All contemporary writers 
agree in the description of the evil. The practice of resigning the 
benefice to another wdiile retaining a portion of the revenue, was also 
again introduced. Deone, Diario, 7 Genn. 1645, after alluding to tlic 
archbishopric of Bologna, transferred to Albergaii by Cardinal Colonna, 
continues to the effect that “ con questo esempio si c aperta la porta 
d’ammetterc le risegne ; e cosi stamane si e publicata la risegna della 
chiesa di Ravenna fatta dal card*. Capponi nclla persona di mons’’. Tuijgi- 
anni suo nipote con riserva di ]'>ensionc a siio favorc e dopo la moke 
sua d’una buona parte al card'. Pamfilio” [by this example the door is 
opened for admitting tlie practice of transference ; and, accordingly, 
this morning, the transfer of the bishopric of Ravenna by Cardinal Cap¬ 
poni to his nephew Monsh Tungianni, is made known ; he reserves a 
pension to himself, which at his death goes in good part to Cardinal 
Pamflli,] 
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Much -wiser bad been the decision of the Protestant 
church in having from the first abolished all superfluities, 
and subjected itself to order and rule. 

It is beyond doubt that the -wealth of the Catholic 
church, and the worldly rank attached to ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nities, induced the higher aristocracy to devote themselves 
to her service. It was even a maxim with Pope Alexander 
to bestow Church preferment chiefly on men of good birth : 
he entertained the extraordinary idea that as earthly princes 
are fond of seeing themselves surrounded by servants of 
high descent, so it nrust be pleasing to God that his service 
should be undertaken by men exalted in rank above their 
fellows. Yet it was certainly not by such principles that 
the Church had raised herself in earlier ages, nor had she 
been restored by such in later times. The monasteries and 
congregations, which had contributed so largely to the resto¬ 
ration of Catholicism, were at this time suffered to fall into 
contempt. The papal families had little value for any person 
who was bound by conventual obligations, if it were only 
because men thus occupied could not be constantly paying 
court to themselves. Whenever there w^as a competition, 
the candidate obtaining the place was almost always of the 
secular clergy, however inferior his merits and talents. The 
opinion seems to prevail,” says Grimani, “ that the episcopal 
office, or the purple, w'ould be degraded by being conferred 
on the brother of a convent.” He even thinks he perceives 
that monks no longer dare confidently to shew them¬ 
selves at court, where they are frequently exposed to 
mockery and insult. It already began to be remarked that 
none but men of the lowest origin were now disposed to 
enter the monasteries. “ Even a bankrupt shopkeeper,” 
he exclaims, ‘'considers himself too good to \vear the 
cowl.”' 

^ Grimani further adds: “Si toglic ad ognuno affatto la voglia di 
studiare e la cura di difendcre la religione. Deteriorandosi il numero 
dc’ rcligiosi dotti ct esemplari, potrebbe in breve soffrirne non poco 
detrimento la corte : onde al mio credere farebbono bene i pontefici di 
procuvare di rimettcre i regolari ncl primo posto di stima, partecipan- 

doli di quando in quando cariche,-e cosi nelle religioni vi entre- 

rebbero huomini cminenti.” [Every desire for study and all care for 
the defence of religion are entirely suppressed. That the number of 
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Since the monasteries thus lost their intrinsic importance, 
it can occasion no surprise that they soon began to be con¬ 
sidered altogether superfluous; but it is a very remarkable 
fact that this opinion first found expression in Rome itself^ 
—that the necessity for restricting monastic institutions was 
first asserted in that court. As early as the year 1649, ^ 
bull was published by Innocent X, forbidding new admis¬ 
sions into any of the regular orders, until the incomes of 
the several convents had been computed, and the number 
of persons that each could maintain was determined.^ iV 
bull issued on the 15th of October, 1652, is still more 
important. In this the pope complained that there were 
many small convents, wherein the offices could not be duly 
performed, either by day or night, nor spiritual exercises 
practised, nor seclusion properly maintained; he declared 
these places to be mere receptacles for licentiousness and 
crime, affirmed that their number had now increased beyond 
all measure, and suppressed them all at one blow, with the 
observation that it was necessary to separate the tares from 
the wheat.'-^ The plan was very soon suggested (and again 
it was first proposed in Rome) of alleviating the financial 
necessities, even of foreign states, by the confiscation, not 
of separate convents only, but of entire monastic orders. 

learned and exemplary monks should diminish so rapidly, ma}’ ere long 
be detrimental to the court itself, whence it is my opinion that the popes 
would do well to take measures for the restoration of the regulrr clergy 
to their former credit, by giving them important charges from time to 
time; eminent men would thus be induced again to enter the orders.] 
See Appendix, No. 138. 

^ Our diary, 1st Jan. 1650 (Deone), describes the impression pro- 
daceJ by this “constitution”: “Non entrando quclla ragione ne’ 
cappuccini et altri riformati che non possedono entrata, temoiio che la 
prohibitione sia perpetua, e cosi crecl’io, fin a tanto che il numcro de’ 
regolari hoggi eccessivo sia ridotto a numero competente e la rcpublica 
da loro non venga oppressa.” [As this cause does not affect the Qapu- 
chins and other reformed orders who possess no revenues, it is feared 
that the prohibition may be perpetual; and I believe il will be so, until 
the number of regular clergy, which is now excessive, shall be reduced 
to moderation, and the commonwealth be no longer oppressed by them.] 

- Constitutio super extinctione et suppressione parvorum conven- 
luum, eorumque reductione ad statuin sccularem, et bonorum uppli- 
catione, et prohibitione erigendi nova loca regularia in Italia et insulis 
adjacentibus. Idibus, Oct. 1652. 
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\\'hen Alexander "VII was requested by the Venetians, 
slioitly after his accession, to support them in the war of 
Candia against the Turks, he himself proposed to them 
the suppression of several orders in their own territories. 
The Venetians were averse to this plan^ because these orders 
still afforded a provision for the poorer “ nobili; ” but the 
pope accomplished his purpose. He maintained that the 
existence of these convents was rather an offence than edifi¬ 
cation to the faithful, and compared his mode of proceeding 
to that of the gardener, who removes all useless branches 
from the vine, to render it more fruitful.^ 

Yet it could not be asserted that among those who now 
received promotion, any remarkably splendid talents were 
found. There was, on the contrary, a general complaint 
throughout the seventeenth century, of the dearth of distin¬ 
guished men." Men of eminent powers were, indeed, very 
frequently excluded from the prelacy, because they were too 
poor to comply with the regulations established for their 
admission.*' Advancement depended almost entirely on the 
favour of the papal families ; and this was only to be obtained 
by an excessive adulation and servility that could not be 
favourable to a free development of the nobler qualities of 
the intellect. This state of things affected the whole body 
of the clergy. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that in the most impor¬ 
tant branches of theological study, there scarcely appeared a 
single original Italian author, whether as regarded exposition 
of scripture, on which subject nothing was presented but 
repetitions of works belonging to the sixteenth century, or 
as relating to morals,—although that subject of inquiry was 
much cultivated elsewhere—nor even in relation to dogmatic 
theology. In the congregations, foreigners alone appeared 

^ Relatione cle’ iv. Ambasciatori, 1656. Sec Appendix, No. 129. 

• * Griinaiii: “ Tolta I’economia esteriore ogni alira cosa si deteriora ; 

... cl’liuumini di valoie elTettivamentc bcarseggia al presente la coiTc 
al maggior segno.” See Appendix, No. 13S. 

^ kelatione di Roma .soUo Clemente IX : “ Portaiido lo stile cbe 
le cariche si trasfcriscono solamente a prelati c che la prelatura si con¬ 
cede solo a qnelli che hanno entrata sufficiente per mantencre il dccoro, 
ne sieguc jkto che la maggior parte di soggetti capaci no rcsla cscliisa.” 
See ..'Vppeiidix, No. 136. 
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in the arena in the disputations concerning the means of 
grace; in those of a later period also, concerning free will 
and faith, Italians took but little part. After Girolamo da 
Narni, no distinguished preacher appeared even in Rome 
itself. In the journal before referred to, and kept by a very 
strict Catholic, from 1640 to 1650, this fact is remarked with 
astonishment With the commencement of Lent,” he 
observes, “ comedies ceased to be performed in theatres and 
houses, and began in the pulpits of the churches. The holy 
office of the preacher is employed to secure celebrity, or 
made subservient to the purposes of the flatterer. Meta¬ 
physics are brought forward, of which the speaker knows very 
little, and his hearers nothing whatever. In place of teach¬ 
ing and admonition, encomiums are pronounced, solely for 
the furtherance of the speaker’s promotion. As regards the 
choice of the preacher also, everything now depends on con¬ 
nection and favour, and no longer on the merit of the man.” 

To sum up the whole, that mighty internal impulse, by 
-which the Court, Church, and State were formerly governed, 
and from which they had received their strictly religious 
character, was now extinguished. The tendency towards 
restoration and conquest had passed away; other motives 
were now predominant, urging only to the struggle for power 
and pleasure, and once more imparting a worldly character 
to spiritual affairs. 

And here the question naturally presents itself, what 
direction was taken under these circumstances by that 
Society which had been so peculiarly founded on the 
principles of Catholic restoration : we allude to the order of 
Jesuits. 


II. TflE JESUITS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ’ • 

The most important change that had taken place in the 
constitution of the Society of Jesus, consisted in the fact 
that the professed ” members had become advanced to the 
possession of power. 
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Of the ‘‘ professed,” those who took the four vows, there 
were at first very few. Living apart from the colleges, and 
subsisting on alms, they had confined themselves to the 
exercise of spiritual authority. Appointments requiring the 
activity of men of the world, such as those of rectors and 
provincials, with the general management of the colleges, 
had formerly been in the hands of the coadjutors. But all 
this was now entirely changed. The “ professed ” them¬ 
selves attained to places in the administration; they took 
part in the revenues of the colleges and became rectors or 
provincials.^ 

The most immediate consequence of this alteration was, 
that those severe practices of private devotion which had 
been maintained in their fervour, principally by the rigid 
separation of the houses of the professed,” now gradually 
declined; even at the first reception of a member into the 
society, it was no longer possible to examine with the 
minuteness first practised, into his capacity or vocation for 
an ascetic life. Vitelleschi, in particular, gave admission to 
many who were certainly without any vocation. The highest 
station was the object now^ aimed at, the rank by w'hich its 
possessors at once secured ecclesiastical dignity and secular 
])ower. But this combination was, moreover, shewn to be 
highly prejudicial in its effects generally; formerly the coad¬ 
jutors and professed had exercised superintendence over 
each other; but temporal importance and spiritual claims 
were now united in the same persons, hlen of the meanest 
endow'ments considered themselves of high ability, because 
no one now ventured to gainsay them. Having attained 
exclusive dominion, they began quietly and at their case to 
enjoy those large possessions which the colleges had acquired 
in the course of time, and to think principally of the means 
by which their wealth might be increased. The actual 
direction of business, and the duties, whether of churches or 

^ In a collection of papers entitled “Scritture politiche, morali e 
satiriche sopra Ic inas'^ime, istitiiti e governo della coinpagnia di 
Gesu ” (MS. Rome), will be found a circiinislanlial treatise of nearly 
400 pages : “ Discorso sopra la rcligione dc’ padri Gesuiti e loro modo 
di governarc,” written between 16S1 and l6S6, apparently by a person 
deeply initiated, from which the following facts are for the most part 
taken. See Appendix, No. 150. 
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schools, were abandoned to the younger members^ Even 
as regarded the general of the order, the professed assumed 
a deportment of extreme independence. 

That the alteration was a great and essential one, is made 
obvious, among other things, by the characters and fortunes 
of the generals, the sort of men chosen as supreme rulers, 
and the mode in which these chiefs were treated. 

How different was Mutio Vitelleschi from his prede¬ 
cessor, the calm, self-ruling, crafty, and inflexible Acquaviva ! 
Vitelleschi was by nature mild, indulgent, and conciliatory; 
his intimates called him the angel of peace : and he found 
consolation on his death-bed from the conviction that he 
had never injured any one. These were admirable qualities 
of a most amiable man, but did not suffice to fit him for the 
government of an order so widely extended, active, and 
powerful. He was unable to enforce strictness of discipline, 
even with regard to dress, still less could he oppose an 
eflectual resistance to the demands of determined ambition. 
It was during his administration, from 1615 to 1645, that 
the change above referred to was effected. 

His immediate successors proceeded in a similar spirit. 
Vincenzo Caraffa (1645-49) was a man of the utmost piety and 
liumility; - he even rejected all personal attendance, and 

^ Discorsu: “Alolti compariscono, pochi operano ; i poveri non si 

visitano, i tcrreni non si colUvano.-Escludendo quci pochi, d’ordi- 

nario giovani, che attendono ad inscgiiare nelle scuolc, tutti gli altri, o 
che sono confessori o procnratori o reltori e ininistii, appcna hanno 
occupatione di rilicvo.’’ 

“ Deone, Diario, 12 Giugno, 1649 • ‘‘ Martedi maUina mori il generale 
de^ Gesuiti: fu di poche lettere, ma di santiia di vila non ordinaria ; 
quanto alia sua persona, egli non ha mai voluto carrozza al suo servigio, 
ne esser dilTereiitiato da qualsivoglia minimo Ira di loro nel Irattar del 
vitto o vestiLo ; quanto agli altri, voleva che i padri Gesuiti fosscro e 
vivessero da religiosi lasciando i trattati politici e’l rrequentare le corli, 
nel che havendo trovato difficolLa impossibile gli hanno cagionalo il 
sedio della morte.” [On Tuesday morning died the geneiLal of the 
Jesuits : a man of few acquirements, but of a sanctity of life rarely 
witnessed. With regard to his own person, he would not have a 
carriage in his service, nor permit himself to be treated differcnlly from 
the meanest of the order, whether in food or clothing ; and as to other 
matters, he would have had the Jesuit fathers live as became those 
bound by vows of religion, not mingling in politics nor frequenting 
courts; but in seeking to secure that object, he found insurmountable 
difficulties, and these were the cause of his death.] 
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was in all respects most exemplary. Yet he could effect 
nothing, either by his example or admonitions. Picco- 
lomini (1649-51) was by nature disposed to vigorous and 
decisive measures; but these he now abandoned altogether^ 
and thought only of how he might best give satisfaction to 
his brethren of the order. 

-For it had already become manifest that an attempt at 
change in this respect was no longer advisable. Ales¬ 
sandro Gottofredi (January to March, 1651) would gladly 
have laboured to effect alterations, and strove at least to 
restrict the aspiring ambition that sought only its own 
advancement ; but the two months of his administration 
sufficed to make him generally hated, and his death was 
hailed as the deliverance from a tyrant. A still more de¬ 
cided antipathy was encountered by the succeeding general, 

- Goswin Nickel. Yet he could not be said to have con¬ 
templated any very deeply-searching reforms: he suffered 
things to proceed, upon the whole, as they had previously 
done. But it was his habit to insist with extreme obstinacy 
on opinions once adopted, and his manners v'ere rude and 
repulsive; he did not sufficiently regard the feelings of 
others, and so grievously offended the self-love of many 
powerjful members of the order, that the general congrega¬ 
tion of 1661 adopted measures against him, such as from 
the monarchical character of the institution would scarcely 
have been supposed possible. 

They first requested permission from Pope Alexander VII 
to associate with their general a vicar, who should have the 
right of succession. The permission was readily granted ; 
the court even pointed out a candidate for the appointment, 
that Oliva who had first advised Alexander to call his 
kinsmen around him, and the order was sufficiently com¬ 
pliant to elect that favourite of the palace. The only 
qirestitJn now 'was, as to the mode in which the power 
should be transferred from the general to the vicar. The 
members could not prevail on themselves to pronounce the 
word “deposition.” AVherefore, to obtain the thing, and 
yet evade the word, they proposed the question, whether the 
vicar was to be invested with a cumulative power, that is, 
authority held in conjunction with fhe general: or a privative 
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power, one that is held apart from him. The congregation, 
of course,, decided for the privative. They next declared 
expressly, and as a consequence of this decision, that the 
authority of the general was wholly forfeited, and was to be 
entirely transferred to the vicard 

Thus it came to pass that the society of which the first 
principle was unlimited obedience, deposed even their 
supreme chief, and that without the commission of any real 
offence on his part. It is obvious that, by this proceeding, 
the aristocratical tendencies of the period attained decided 
predominance, even in the order of Jesuits. 

Oliva was a man who loved external tranquillity and the 
luxuries of life, but was constantly involved in political in¬ 
trigue. He possessed a villa near Albano, wLere he occupied 
himself with the cultivation of the rarest exotics; even when 
residing in the capital, he Avould occasionally retire to the 
noviciate house of St. Andrea, where he would give audience 
to no one. The most select delicacies only were suffered to 
appear on his table. He never left his residence on foot. 
In his house, the apartments inhabited by himself were 
arranged with the most refined attention to comfort: he 
was studious to enjoy the position that he held, the power 
that he had obtained; but, certainly, this was not the man 
calculated to revive the ancient spirit of the order. 

The society was in fact continually departing more and 
more wddely from the principles on which it had been 
established. 

Was it not pledged to defend and uphold, above all 
things, the interests of the Roman see, and even founded 
for that especial purpose ? But the intimate relations which 

^ Circumstantial narration in llie contemporary Discorso : the author 
concludes thus: “Venendo noi, in tal tempo a Roma ed andando a 

fargli riverenza {a Nickel)-conchiuse con dire queste jnarole : 

‘ io mi trovo qiii abandonato e non posso piu niente.’ ” [We goin^ to 
Rome at that time, and proceeding to pay our respects to Nickel, . . . 
he ended by saying these words: “I find myself here entirely 
abandoned, and have no longer the power to do any thing.”] Cretineau- 
Joly, Histoire de la compagnie de Jesus, iv. 96, says merely : “il se 
sentait vieillir—il demandait aux Jesuites de le decharger d’une re- 
sponsabilite trop grande.” For it is unpleasant even to touch on 
matters of this kind. 
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it had formed with France and the house of Bourbon, bad so 
modified the spirit of the order, that in all the conflicts now 
gradually arising between that house and the Roman court, 
it almost invariably took part with the Frenchd Occasionally, 
works of Jesuit authors were condemned by'the Inquisition 
at Rome, because they defended the rights of the crown 
with too much vehemence. The principals of the French 
Jesuits avoided all intercourse with the papal nuncios, lest 
they should bring on themselves the suspicion of entertain¬ 
ing ultramontane opinions. Nor could the Roman see boast 
of any great obedience from the order at this lime in other 
respects. In the missions more particularly, the papal 
enactments ^vere almost invariably treated with total 
disregard. 

Again, it was one of the most essential principles of the 
order, that all worldly connections should be renounced, 
and that each member should devote himself exclusively 
to his spiritual duties. The rule that all who entered the 
order should abandon every temporal possession had been 
strictly enforced in former times; but now the act of re¬ 
nunciation was either delayed for a time, or was performed 
under certain conditions only, on the ground that the 
members were at all times liable to expulsion; and, at 
length, the custom obtained of each member making a 
transfer of his property to the society itself, but with the 
clear understanding that this was in favour of the particular 
college to which he had attached himself, and even in such 
sort, that he frequently retained the management of his 
possessions in his own hands, though under a different 
title.^ Nay, the members of the colleges having sometimes 
more leisure than their relations, who were engaged in 

* Relatione della nuntiatura di Mons^. Scotti, niinzio alia del 
re 1639—1641. “I Gesuiti, che dovrebbero essere come altre 

voltp dfiXcnsori della sinta sede, piii degli altri la pongono in com- 
promesso.—Professano totale ritiratezza (dalla nuntiatura), diibbiosi 
sempre ncll’ acccstar.si al nuntio di non perdere appresso ininistri 
regi.” 

- Vinccntii CarafTae epistola de mediis conservandi primaevum 
spiritum socictatis : “ Definitis pro arbitrio dantis domibiis sive colle- 
giis in quibus aut sedcm sibi fixuriis est aut jam animo fixerit ; . . . 
anxie agunt ut, quae socictati reliqucrunt, ipsimet per se administrent.’’ 
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active life, undertook the agency of their affairs, collected 
their revenues, and conducted their law-suitsd 

Nor did this mercantile spirit long confine itself to 
individuals; it became manifest among the colleges, even 
in their corporate character. All were anxious to secure 
themselves in the possession of wealth, and as the large 
donations of earlier times had ceased, they sought to effect 
this by commercial pursuits. The Jesuits held that there 
was no material difference between the practice of agriculture, 
to which the more primitive monks had devoted themselves, 
and the labours of commerce, in which they were engaged. 
The Collegio Romano possessed a manufactory of cloth at 
Macerata, and though at first they produced it only for 
their own use, yet they soon proceeded to supply all 
other colleges in the provinces, and ultimately the public 
in general, for which last' purpose they attended the fairs. 
From the close connection existing between the different 
colleges there resulted a system of banking business, and the 
Portuguese ambassador in Rome was empowered to draw 
on the Jesuits of Portugal. Their commercial transactions 
were particularly prosperous in the colonies. The trading 
connections of the order extended, as it were, a net-work 
over both continents, having Lisbon for its central point. 

This was a spirit that, when once called into action, could 
not fail to affect the whole internal economy of the society. 

The members still retained the profession of their first 
essential principle, that instruction should always be given 
gratuitously; but they received presents when the pupil 
entered, and on occasion of certain festivals, occurring at 
least twice in the year.- The preference was given to pupils 

^ Epislola Goswini Nichel de aniore ct studio perfectae paupertatis: 
“ Illud intolerable, si et lites infcrant et ad tribunalia confligant et 
violentas pecuniarum repetitiones faciant, aut palam ncgotiaiitur ad 
qiiaestiim, . . . specie quidem prime aspectii ctiam honesta, caritate in 
consanguineos, decepti.’' ^ * 

- Discorso: “Per lo meno I’aiino due volte, cioe al natale e nel 
giorno della propria festa, si fanno le loro offertc ovvero mancie, le 
quail ascendono a somnia considerabile.—II danaro poi di queste offerte 
o che venga impiegato in argenti, quadri o tapezzerie, calici o altri 
addobbi somiglianti, tutto ridonda in iitilita de’ collegi medesimi, avegna 
die i rettori locali se ne servono indifferentemente, dal che nc derivano 
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of rich families; and it followed, as a necessary consequence, 
that these young people, conscious of a certain independence, 
would no longer endure the severity of the ancient discipline. 
A Jesuit, who raised his stick against a pupil, received a 
stab from a poniard in reply; and a young man in Gubbio, 
who thought himself too harshly treated by the father pre- 
fetto, killed the latter in return. Even in Rome, the 
commotions of the Jesuits’ college were.a continual theme of 
conversation for the city and the palace. The masters were 
on one occasion imprisoned for an entire day by their pupils, 
and it was at length indispensable that the rector should be 
dismissed, in compliance with their demands. These things 
may be regarded as symptoms of a general conflict between 
the ancient order of things and new tendencies. The latter 
finally prevailed. The Jesuits could no longer maintain 
the influence by which they had formerly governed the 
minds of men. 

Nor, indeed, was it now their purpose to subjugate the 
world, or to imbue it with the spirit of religion ; their own 
spirit had, on the contrary, succumbed before the influence 
of the world. The Jesuits now laboured only to render 
themselves indispensable to their fellow men, by whatever 
means this might be effected. 

And to secure this purpose, not only the rules of their 
institution, but even the doctrines of religion and the precepts 
of morality were modified and perverted. The office of con¬ 
fession, by means of which they maintained so immediate an 
influence over the most secret recesses of social and domestic 
life, received a direction from these fathers which will be 
memorable to all times. 

On this subject we have unquestionable proof from 
authentic documents. The Jesuits have themselves ex¬ 
pounded in many elaborate works the principles by which 

infii-ute-<^fcnsioni, poco o nulla stimano i lament! de’ proprj scolavi.” 
[Offerings arc made at least twice a year,—at Christmas that is, and on 
their own patron saint’s days, and these amount to a considerable sum. 
Then the money of these offerings, or whatever is employed for plate, 
pictures, tapestry, chalices, and other such valuables, all go to these 
same colleges. It sometimes happens that the local rectors use them 
indifferently, whence arise infinite offences ; but they care little or 
nothing for the complaints of their own scholars.] 
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they were guided in confession and absolution, and what 
they recommended to others. These are in general essen¬ 
tially the same as those which they have so frequently been 
accused of prescribing. Let us endeavour to comprehend 
at least the leading principles from which they proceeded 
to make the whole domain of the confessional their own. 

It is manifest that in the confessional every thing must 
infallibly depend on the conception formed of transgression 
and of sin. 

The Jesuits define sin to be a voluntary departure from 
the commands of God.^ 

But what, we inquire further, does this word “ voluntary ” 
imply? Their answer is,—a clear perception and under¬ 
standing of the sin, as sin, and the perfect consent of the 
will.^ 

They adopted this principle from the ambition of pro¬ 
pounding something new, and further impelled by their wish 
to be prepared for all the usages of common life; with 
scholastic subtlety, and with a widely comprehensive con¬ 
sideration of all cases that could occur, they carried it 
out, even to its most revolting consequences. 

According to their doctrine, it is sufficient if we do not will 
the commission of sin, as sin. We have the better ground 
of hope for pardon, the less we thought of God during the 
commission of our evil deed, and the more violent the 
passion was by wdrich wc were impelled to its commission. 
The force of habit, nay, even a bad example, suffice to 
exculpate the sinner, inasmuch as they restrict the freedom 
of the will. How closely are the limits of transgression thus 
narrowed! For certainly no man will love sin merely for 
its own sake. But they also acknowledged grounds of 
exculpation of a different character. Duelling, for example, 
is without doubt prohibited by the Church; yet the Jesuits 
consider, that if a man were in danger of being acqused of 

^ Definition by Fr. Toledo : “ Voluntarius rcccssiis a regiila divina.” 

- Busembaum, Medulla theologiae moralis, lib. v. c. ii.klub. iii., ex¬ 
presses himself thus: “Tria rcquirimtur ad pcccatum mortale (quod 
gratiam et amicitiam cum Deo solvit), quorum si unum desit, fit veniale 
(quod ob suam leviiatem gratiam et amicitiam non tollit): i. Ex parte 
intellectus, plena advertentia et deliberatio: 2. Ex parte voluntatis, 
perfectus consensus : 3. Gravitas materiae.” 
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cowardice because he refused to fight a duel, or of losing 
his office, or the favour of his sovereign, then he was not 
to be condemned though he should fight.^ To take a false 
oath is in itself a deadly sin, but the man who only swears 
outwardly, say the Jesuits, without inwardly intending to do 
so, is not bound by his oath : he does not swear, he only 
jests.'-^ 

These doctrines are to be found in books that make 
positive profession of moderate views. But now that these 
times ^are gone by, we should profit but little by a more 
minute search for the still wider deviations from rectitude 
of a subtlety whose reasonings \Yere subversive of all 
morality, and in which one teacher sought to surpass 
another, as in a contest for literary pre-eminence. But it 
cannot be denied that the most perverse tenets of certain 
among their doctors became extremely dangerous in con¬ 
nection with another principle of the Jesuits—their doctrine 
of “ Probability.” They maintained that in doubtful cases 
a man might follow^ an opinion of the soundness of w’hich 
he was not himself convinced, provided always that the 
said opinion were defended by some author of repute.''^ 
They not only considered it allowable to be guided by the 
most indulgent teachers, but they even recommended that 
practice. Scruples of conscience rvere to be disregarded ; 
nay, the proper method of freeing oneself from their 
influence was to follow the most tolerant opinions, even 
though they might be less sound.^ How^ completely w^ere 
the profound and secret monitions of self-government and 
self-judgment thus lowered into a mere external act 1 In 
the manuals of the Jesuits all possible contingencies of 

^ “ Privandus alioqui ob suspicionem ignaviae, dignitate, officio vel 
favoue principis.” Busembaum, lib. iii. tract, iv. cap. i. dub. v. art. i. 

n. 6. 

- Qui exterius tanium juravit, sine animo jurandi, non obligatur, 
nisi 'for^rrrralione scandali, cum non juraverit sed luserit.” Lib. iii. 
tract, ii. cap. ii. dulx iv. n. 8. 

^ Em. Sa.: Aphorismi Confessariorum s. v. diibium: “ PoUst quis 
facere quod probabili ratione vel autoritale put at licere, etiamsi opposi- 
tum tutius sit: sufficit autem opinio aheujus gravis autoris.” 

Busembaum, lib. i. c. iii.: “ Remedia conscientiae scrupulosae 

T r'cw.'t » A A ccTi r.-focn o rl o« QP'n'P'n- 
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life are treated of, much in the method usually adopted 
for systems of civil law, and appreciated according to the 
degrees of their veniality. A man has but to look out the 
cases supposed in these books, and, without any conviction 
on his own part, to regulate himself according to their 
directions, and he is then certain of absolution before God 
and the Church; a slight turn of the thoughts sufficed to 
exonerate from all guilt. The Jesuits themselves, with a 
certain sort of honesty,, sometimes express surprise on per¬ 
ceiving how light and easy their tenets render the yoke 
of Christ 


12 . THE JANSENISTS 

All life must have been utterly extinct in the Catholic 
church had not an opposition instantly arisen against doc¬ 
trines so pernicious, and against every cause producing, as 
well as every consequence resulting from, them. 

Already most of the other orders were on bad terms 
with the Jesuits—the Dominicans, because of their dissent 
from Thomas Aquinas; the Franciscans and Capuchins, on 
account of the exclusive authority which they arrogated to 
themselves in the missions of Asia, beyond the Ganges. 
They were not unfrequently assailed by the bishops, whose 
powers they restricted; and were occasionally attacked by 
the parish priests, upon whose duties they encroached. In 
the universities also—at least in those of France and the 
Netherlands—they frequently provoked antagonists. But 
all these things formed no effective resistance, which could, 
indeed, arise only from a more vigorous spirit, and more 
profound convictions. 

For after all, the moral laws of the Jesuits were entirely 
consistent with their dogmatical tenets. In the former, as 
in the latter, they allowed ample scope to the freedom of 
the will. • 

It was, however, precisely against this point that the 
most important opposition ever experienced by the Jesuits 
as a body was directed. It arose and was developed in the 
following manner:— 

During those years when the whole theological world of 
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the Catholic church was held in a state of incessant warfare 
by the controversies respecting the Means of Grace, two 
young men were studying at Louvain—Cornelius Jansen of 
Holland, and Jean Duvergier de Hauranne, a Gascon, both 
of whom had adopted, with equally profound conviction, those 
more rigid doctrines which had indeed never been wholly 
discarded in that university, and both conceived an extreme 
antipathy to the Jesuits. Duvergier was the superior in 
rank and fortune, and took his friend with him to Bayonne. 
They here plunged themselves into a deep and constantly 
repeated study of the works of St. Augustine, conceiving for 
the doctrines of that father of the Church, in relation to 
grace and free will, an enthusiasm which determined the 
course of their whole future lives.^ 

Jansen, who became professor in the University of 
Louvain, and bishop of Ypres, attached himself more par¬ 
ticularly to theoretical asceticism, as a means of reviving 
the spirit of these doctrines, while Duvergier, who obtained 
the abbacy of St. Cyran, pursued the same object by a path 
equally ascetic, and more practical. 

Yet the book entitled Augustinus,’' in which Jansen 
has circumstantially and systematically expounded his con¬ 
victions, is of great value, not only because it so boldly 
attacks the Jesuits both in their doctrines and moral ten¬ 
dencies, but also because it does this in a manner tending 
to restore their original vitality of thought to the doctrines 
of grace, sin, and remission. 

Jansen proceeds from the principle that the will of man 
is not free, being fettered and held in bondage by the 
desire after earthly things. Of its own strength it is not 
able to raise itself from this condition ; grace must first come 
to the aid of the will—grace, which is not so much the 
forgiveness of sins, as the deliverance of the soul from the 
bonds of earthly desires.^ 

Synopsis vitae Jansenii, prefixed to the ‘‘ Augustinus ”: “In Canta- 
briam deinde migravit, ubi eriulilissimorum virorum consuctudine _et 
familiavi stiuUorum communione in SS. Patrum et pracsertim Augustini 
intelligentia magnos progressus fccisse, sae]’e testatus cstP' 

“ Corn. Jansenii Augustinus, tom. iii. lit), i. c. ii.: “ Liberatio vo¬ 
luntatis non cst pcccati remissio, sed rclaxatio quaedam delcctabilis 
vinculi conciipisccMitialis, cui innc.xus servit animu=:, quoad per graliam 
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And here his own peculiar views are immediately pre¬ 
sented. He considers grace to be made manifest in the 
higher and purer happiness obtained by the soul from 
heavenly things. He declares the effectual grace of the 
Saviour to be no other than a spiritual delight, by which the 
will is moved to desire and to perform what God has 
. decreed. It is the involuntary impulse communicated by 
God to the will, and by means of which man finds happiness 
in good, and labours to obtain it.^ He repeatedly inculcates 
the truth, that good is to be sought, not from fear of punish¬ 
ment, but from love of righteousness. 

And from this point he proceeds to the higher question, 
What is this righteousness ? 

He answers,—God himself. 

For man must not think of God as if he were a corporeal 
being, nor under any form whatever—not even under that of 
light. God must be thought of and loved as the eternal 
truth,—as the source whence all wisdom and truth proceeds, 
—as righteousness, not in its acceptation of a quality or 
attribute of the soul, but in its predominance as an idea, a 
supreme inviolable rule. The rules of our actions proceed 
from the eternal law; they are a reflection from its light: 
whoever loves righteousness, loves God himself.“ 

Man does not become good from the fact of his directing 
his efforts to the acquirement of any particular virtue ; it is 
by fixing his eyes firmly on the one unchangeable supreme 
good, which is truth, which is God himself. Virtue is the 
love of God. 

And in this love it is that the freedom of the will 
consists; its inexpressible sweetness extinguishes the pleasure 
derived from earthly gratifications; there then ensues a 

infusa coclesti dulcedine ad suprema diligendatransferatur.’’ It is thus 
that Pascal also understands this doctrine : “Dieu change le eocur de 
Phomme par une douceur celeste qu’il y repand.” J^cltres PrAii;ij^jah;s» 
xviii. tom. iii. p. 413. 

^ Tom. iii. lib. iv. c. i. 

^ Tom. iii. lib. v. c. iii.: “Regulae vivemli el ([uasi liiinina viitu- 
tum immutabilia et sempiterna non sunt aliiul ijuani le.K nelerna, quat* 
in ipsa Rei aeterni vcritalc splendet, qnam proinde diligeiido non aiiiul 
diligit nisi ipsum Deum sen vcrilatem ct justitiaiu ejus ineomniutabilem, 
a qua promanat et e.x cujus rcfulgentis lucis fulget (piid(piid velul ju.stum 
et rectum approbamus.” 
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voluntary and ineffably blessed necessity not to sin, but to 
lead a good lifc.^ That is the true free will,— a will freed 
from evil and replete with good. 

It is to be remarked, and is worthy of admiration, that 
throughout this work, the development of the doctrinal 
views is followed out with a high degree of philosophical 
clearness, even in the midst of zealous and hostile polemical 
discussion. The essential groundwork of the book is at 
once moral and religious, speculative, and practical. To 
the mere external forms and self-seeking of the Jesuit doc¬ 
trines, it opposes an upright and strict internal discipline, 
the ideal of an activity, the primary origin, as well as the 
ultimate expression, of which is love to God. 

And while Jansen was still occupied with the prepara¬ 
tion of this work, his friend was already seeking first to shew 
forth in his own life the ideas on which it was founded, and 
then to extend their influence practically on all within his 
reach. 

vSt. Cyran, for so was Diivergicr now called, had estab¬ 
lished for himself a learned and ascetic hermitage, even in 
the midst of Paris. Py an unwearied study of the Holy 
Scriptures and fathers of the Church, he laboured to imbue 
his own mind with their spirit. That peculiarity of doctrine, 
ill which he agreed with Jansen, immediately conducted 
him of necessity to the sacrament of penance. The peni¬ 
tential ordinances of the Church did not suffice him ; he was 
indeed lieard to say that the Church has been purer in her 
earlier ages, as streams are clearer near their source, hut 
that too many of the truths of the gospel were now obscured.'^ 
His own demands, on the contrary, had the appearance of 
extreme rigour. To practise deep humility and long en¬ 
durance, to depend wholly on God, utterly to renounce the 
world,'* to devote every thonglu, every effort, the whole 
being, to tlic love of God,—this alone appeared to him to be 

‘ 'Foni. iii. Hh. vii. o, ix. : “ \h*Iuutas fcli.x, immuLabilis ct neccs- 
s:iri;i, iu)n pcccanbi rcctct|uc vivc^ndi.” 

" K.xtiatds from bis trial in Kcueblin, (leschiditc von Port-Roj'al, 1. 

.. .. , . , . , 

^ “S'hinuilicr, soufirir ot dcpciulrc cle Dicu cst toiUc la vie ebreU- 

enuc.’' 
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Christianity. So profound was his conception of the neces- 
sity for an inward change, that, according to his views, grace 
must precede repentance. When it is the will of God to 
save a soul, the work is commenced from within; when the 
heart is once changed, then is true repentance first expe¬ 
rienced : all else follows. Absolution can do no more than 
indicate the first beam of grace. As a physician must 
observe and be guided by the movements and internal 
operations of nature only, so must the physician of the soul 
proceed according to the workings of grace.’' He often 
repeats the declaration that he had himself passed through 
the whole course,—from temptation and sin, to contrition, 
prayer, and exaltation. There were few to whom he com¬ 
municated his thoughts, and when he did so, it was with few 
words and the most serene tranquillity of expression; but 
since his whole soul was filled with the truth of what he 
uttered, and as he always awaited the proper occasion and 
a befitting frame of mind, both in himself and others, so the 
impressions he produced were irresistible, his hearers felt 
themselves affected by an involuntary change, tears some¬ 
times burst from their eyes before they could think of 
repressing them.^ Many distinguished men soon attached 
themselves to his tenets and became his decided proselytes. 
Among their number was Arnauld d’Andilly, who lived in 
close intimacy with Richelieu and Anne of Austria, and was 
employed in the most important offices, together with his 
nephew Le Maitre, who was at that time admired as the 
most eloquent orator of the Parliament, and who had before 
him a career of the utmost brilliancy, yet now at once 
retired to the closest seclusion in a hermitage at no great 
distance from Paris. Ang^iqiie Arnauld, whom we have 
already named, with her nuns of Port-Royal, attached them¬ 
selves to St. Cyran, with all the unlimited devotion which 
pious women are wont to feel for their prophet. 

Jansen died before he had seen his book printed. St. 
Cyran, by the influence of Father Joseph, who thought that 
he discovered heresies in his teaching, was thrown into 
prison by the French government immediately after his first 

^ M^iioires pour servir h. rinstnirc dc Port-Royal, par V. Fontaine, 
1 . p. 225. Racine: Histoire dc Port-Royal, p. 134. 
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conversions; but these misfortunes did not prevent the 
diffusion of their doctrines. 

Jansen’s book gradually produced a general and pro¬ 
found impression, as well by its intrinsic merits, as by the 
boldness of its polemical character.’^ St. Cyran actively 
continued to effect conversions even from his prison. The 
undeserved sufferings inflicted on him, which he bore with 
the utmost resignation, exalted him in the public regard, 
so that when he regained his’liberty on the death of Father 
Joseph and Richelieu, he was looked upon as a saint—a John 
the Baptist. It is true that his death followed a few months 
afterwards, October nth, 1643, but he had founded a 
school, wherein the doctrines of himself and his friend were 
regarded as the gospel. ‘’^Ilis disciples,” remarks one of 
their body, went forth like young eagles from under his 
wings ; heirs of his virtue and piety, what they had received 
from him, they transmitted to others; Idijah left behind 
him Idisha to ])rosecute his work.” 

If we attempt to define the relation in which the Jan- 
senists stood to the predominant (lluirrli parties in general, 
wai at once perceive a close analogy to Brotestantism, and 
are strongly reminded of the early Jh-otestants. They in¬ 
sisted with equal zt'al on jnire holiness of life, and laboured 
with similar earnestness to impart a new and more ])erfcct 
form to their system of faith, by rejecting the interpolations 
of the schoolmen. But tluese things are by no means siiffi- 
('ient, in my opinion, to warrant our declaring them a kind 
of unconscious i’rotestants. The grand distinction, con¬ 
sidered liistorically, consists herein, that they voluntarily 
admitted a princi])le to which Brotcslanlism from the first 
refused to be reconciled, d'hey remained firmly devoted to 
those most eminent fathers of the Latin church, whose 
authority had been rejected in (Germany, from the year 
Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. (Iregory ; nay, 
they even added certain fathers of the (Ireck cliurcb, and 
above all, St. (Ihrysostom, in whose w^irks they believed 

^ (Uii’PeriHi, Uistoire clu Janscni-.nie, i. 63; “ l.cs dr 

J*;u'is s’applii^urrrnl trllruuTil, a IN'tudc di‘ TAui^ustiii dhpres, du ils 
rrromuHssdicnt celin <VI lijipone, qu’on r«)niin<'nroit a n’rntriidrr 

phis parini r(‘s iht'dlogirns (pir Ics lunus dr jaiisdnius<'t Augustin,’^ 
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they possessed a pure and unaltered tradition, from which, 
down to St. Bernard, no deviation had been made. He 
too, they maintained, held fast by it, but after that ‘Mast of 
the fathers,” the intrusion of Aristotelian tenets had obscured 
its light. This then was very far from the energetic zeal 
with which the Protestants went directly and immediately 
back to the doctrines of holy writ; the perceptions of the 
Jansenists were satisfied with those primary formations 
which served as the groundwork of the later system. 

They believed that St. Augustine had been inspired by 
God to communicate to the world in its utmost fulness the 
doctrine of grace, which constitutes the life and essence of 
the new covenant. In his person Christian theology re¬ 
ceived its completion. This they only desired to compre¬ 
hend to its very root, to examine and understand even to 
its innermost centre; for Pelagian opinions had often been 
mistaken for those of St. Augustine. So far the Jansenists. 
But Luther, though also first awakened by St. Augustine, 
had then returned direct to the true sources of instruction,^ 
the scriptures—the word of God; while in contrast to this, 
Catholicism clung firmly to the entire system, as it had been 
formed in the course of ages. The Jansenists sought to 
enforce the creed of St. Augustine, as that which first com¬ 
prehended all that had preceded, and laid the basis for all 
that was to follow. The Protestants rejected tradition, the 
Catholics held it fast. Jansenism endeavoured to purify it, 
to restore it to its original character. 

And since the Jansenists were convinced that the visible 
Church, notwithstanding momentary obscurations and dis¬ 
figurements, is still one with Christ, not one in spirit only, but 
one in body also,—infallible, immortal, and imperishable, 
they adhered most earnestly to the episcopal hierarchy. St. 
Cyran is one of the foremost upholders of the divine right of 
bishops. They hoped to regenerate Christian life and do ctrin e 
by true repentance and the true regulation of the Churcli? 

There W 3 S already gathered about Lc Maitre, in the 
hermitage of Port-Royal des Champs, to which he had re¬ 
tired, a society of persons by no means inconsiderable, who 
were all devoted to these doctrines. It is not to be denied 
that this company was at first somewhat closelv limited. 
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consisting principally of members and friends of the Arnauld 
family. Lc Maitre had drawn four of his brothers around 
him,—their mother, from whom they had received their 
religious tendencies, was an Arnauld. The oldest friend of 
St. Cyran, and the person to whom he bequeathed his heart, 
was Arnauld d’Andilly, and he also finally joined this 
society. His youngest brother, Antoine Arnauld, produced 
the first considerable work written in its favour. They were 
followed by many other connections and friends. The 
convent of Tort-Royal, in Paris, was likewise almost exclu¬ 
sively in the hands of this family. Andilly relates that his 
mother, who also finally retired thither, beheld herself 
surrounded by twelve daughters and grand-daughters.^ We 
are here reminded, that it was principally by the agency of 
the elder Antoine Arnauld, from whom all these descended, 
that the Jesuits were expelled from I’aris, in the year 1594, 
—their banishment was the result of his ])Owerful and 
brilliant pleading against them. x\version to that order 
seemed as it were hereditary in the Arnauld family. 

Tut this narrow circle of friends was veiy soon largely 
extended. 

Tliey were joined by many who were attracted by no 
other sympathy than that of similar ojiinions. A very 
influential preacher of Paris—Singlin, an adherent of St. 
(lyran, was particularly active in the cause. There was in 
Singlin the remarkable peculiarity, that while he could not 
express himself without ])0sitive diUlciilty in the common 
affairs of life, he had no sooner ascended the pulpit than he 
displayed the most overj)Owering eloquence.- Those whom 
he saw most earnestly attached to himself he sent to 
Port-Royal, where they received a cordial welcome. Tlrcse 
])crsons were, f(n- the most part, young priests and scholars; 
wealthy merchants; ])hysicians, who had already attained a 
go^l position ; ])ersons of the most distinguished familie.s, 
and members of different religious orders; but nil, men who 
were led to lake this step by an inward impulse, governed 
by no iinw'orthy motive, and guided only by their fixed and 
unhia.ssed convidions. 

^ Mcmoiivs (bArnauld cVAndilly, i. p. 341. 

^ Memoire de l''outam(‘, ii. p. 2S3. 
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In this retirement, which resembled a convent held 
together voluntarily, and fettered by no vows, many religious 
exercises were zealously performed. The churches were 
sedulously visited; prayer was frequently offered, both in 
common and in private; agricultural labours were under¬ 
taken, and certain handicrafts were engageddn by some of 
the members, but the principal occupation of the place was 
literature. The company of Port-Royal was, at the same 
time, a sort of literary academy. 

While the Jesuits heaped up learning in unwieldy folios, 
or lost themselves in the perverse scholasticism of an artificial 
system, applied both to morals and theology, the Jansenists 
addressed themselves to the nation. 

They began by translating the Holy Scriptures, the 
Eathers of the Church, and Latin Prayer-books. In these 
labours they were happily careful to avoid the old Frank is! i 
forms which had previously disfigured works of this character, 
and expressed themselves with an attractive clearness; an 
educational institution, which they established at Port-Royal, 
gave them occasion to compose school-books, in ancient and 
modern languages, logic, and geometry. These works, pro¬ 
ceeding from a more liberal mode of viewing the object to 
be attained, presented new methods, the merits of wliicli 
were universally acknowledged.^ Works of a different 
character were also produced at intervals; as, for examine, 
controversial writings, the acuteness and precision of which 
reduced their enemies to silence; with others of the most 
profound piety, such, for example, as the Fleures do Port- 
Royal,” which were received with an eager welcome, and 
even after the lapse of a century, were as much valued and 
sought for as on the first day. From this society jwoceeded 
men of scientific eminence, such as Pascal; of high distinc¬ 
tion in poetry, such as Racine; or of the most comprehensive 
range in learning, such as Tillcmont. They exten(kid-4hcir 
efforts, as we see, very far beyond the circle of theology 
and asceticism marked out by Jansen and Duvergier. We 
shall not go too far if we assert, that this community of 
men, animated by the most noble purposes, endowed with 

^ Notice dc Petitot, prefixed to the Memoirs of Andilly. In other 
respects this work is surprisingly full of party spirit. 
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the highest intellect, and who by their own unassisted efforts, 
and in their intercourse with each other, produced a new 
method of conveying knowledge, and originated a new tone 
of expression, exercised an extensive and beneficial influence 
on the literature of France, and through that medium, on 
the wliolc of Europe. The literary splendour of the age of 
Louis XIV may, in some measure, be traced back to Port- 
Royal. 

Plow was it possible that the spirit by which all these 
labours were prompted, and from which such results wcic 
obtained, should fail to make itself a path through the whole 
nation? dlic members of Port-Royal found adherents in all 
quarters, but more particularly among the parochial clergy, 
to whom the confessional system of the Jesuits had long 
bec'n an object of abhorrence. Occasionally also it appcarccl 
probable, as under Cardinal Retz, for example, that they 
would also penetrate among the superior clergy; and some 
of the mc'mbers did obtain important offices. We find them 
ere long, not in France and the Netherlands only,—they 
possessed adherents in Sjiain also ; and during the pontificate 
of Innocent X, a Jansenist divine might be heard publicly 
preaching from the pulpits of Rome.^ 

^d')c()nc, lorn. iv. ; Fu citato per il sant’ officio monsieur Ilonorato 
Herzan (ITcrsenl), dottor della Sorbona di Parii^gi, i)er la predica die 
fece in San Lui^i ncl giorno della festa, nella quale soslennc e difese 
roiiinione di Jausenio con es:iltarIo,p(T unico int(Tprc‘tc di S. Agostino, 
non spi'cificandolo, ma perb delim'andolo die da ciasdiediino era intoso. 
Kgli si ri'tirb in ensa dell’ anibasdalor cli Francia c di la a Pariggi. II 
suo libro e prtihibito, el il maestro del sacro palazzo nc ha havulo 
(jualche travaglio jx'r havenu* ixTincssa la slam}):! j ogli si sciisa cmi 
dire die veiiiva dedicato al pa])a et era in lingua franceso, la quale cgli 
non inlende, iH'rb conlenendo il libro ro]unione favovevole all’ opinionc 
loro eontro ro[)inioiu‘ de’ Ch'suiti.” fflua'C was cited before the holy 
(office Monsieur Ilonorato Ilerzan (Ilersent), doctor of the Sorbonne in 
I’aris, answt'r for tlu? sermon tluil h(.‘ ]')reaclied in San Luigi on the 
day tlii' hsta, in which he maintained and defended the opinion 
of Jansen, iqdiohiing him to be the only expositor of St. Augustine ; 
not, indeed, specifying him, but so jKiinling liim out that be was umkr- 
stood by all present. lie retired to the house of the French ambassador, 
and thenc(Mh‘pavted to Paris. Ilis book is prohibited, and the master 
<*f the sacr<‘d palnet'has luul some trouble for ])t‘nniuing il to be printed : 
he excuses himself by .saying that it was dedicated to the pope and was 
in the hha'iidi tongue, which he does imt understand. Hut the book 
contained opinions favourable to the Jansiansts and op[)oscd to the Jesuits.] 
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There, the question, above all others, naost interesting 
now was, in what light these opinions would be regarded by 
the Roman see. 


13. POSITION OF THE CURIA WITH REGARD TO 
THE TWO PARTIES 

There was in fact a revival, though under somewhat 
altered circumstances, of that contest which, forty years 
earlier, neither Clement VIII nor Paul V had ventured to 
decide. 

I know not whether Urban VIII or Innocent X would 
have been more determined, had there not unhappily 
appeared a passage in the work of Jansen, at which the 
Roman see took grave offence on other grounds. 

In his third book, on the State of Innocence, Jansen 
adverts to a position laid down by St. Augustine, which he 
could not but admit to have been condemned by the court 
of Rome. Eor a moment he hesitates as to whom he shall 
follow^ the father of the Church, or the pope. After some 
deliberation, however, he remarks,^ that the Roman see 
sometimes condemned a doctrine .merely for the sake of 
peace, without therefore intending to declare such doctrine 
absolutely false; he then positively determines in favour 
of the tenet of St. Augustine. 

His antagonists naturally availed themselves of this 
passage. They pointed it out as an attack on the papal 
infallibility, and Urban VIII was induced to express his 
disapprobation of a book which, to the disparagement of 
the Apostolic dignity, contained principles already con¬ 
demned by former pontiffs. 

He nevertheless effected very little by this declaration 
of opinion. The Jansenist tenets extended themsclveslione 
the less effectually. France was the scene of a general 

^ De statu naturae purae, iii. c. xxii. p. 403. Quoclsi,” he adds, 
“vel tunc ostendi potuisset hanc aliasquc nonnullas propositiones al> 
Augustino doctorum omnium coryphaeo traclitas, nunquam, arbilror, 
huiusmodi decrctiim ab apostolica sede permanasset. ” 
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schism; the adversaries of Port-Royal considered it necessary 
to elicit another and more decided condemnation from the 
Roman see. For that purpose they embodied the essential 
doctrines of Jansen, as they understood them, into five pro¬ 
positions, and required Pope Innocent X to pronounce upon 
them his apostolic judgmentd 

A formal investigation was consequently entered upon at 
the court of Rome; a congregation of four cardinals was 
formed, under whose supervision thirteen theological con- 
suitors proceeded to the examination. 

Now these propositions were so framed, that at the first 
glance they seemed to present pure heterodoxy, but wlmii 
examined with greater care, might be explained, at least in 
part, to convey an orthodox meaning." There instantly 
arose a diversity of opinion among the consultors. Four 
among them, two Dominicans, a Minorite, Luca Wadding, 
and the general of the Augustinian order, thought the con¬ 
demnation unadvisable, but the remaining nine were in 
favour of it.’* The cpicstion now was, whether the pope 
would take part with the majority. 

The subject was altogether rcjmlsive to Innocent X. Fie 
detested all abstruse theological investigations; but in the 
present case he perceived, besides, that in whatever sense 
he might declare himself, none but the most injurious con¬ 
sequences could ensue. In the face of the opinion pro¬ 
nounced by so large a majority, the pontiff could not resolve 
on giving his decision. “ When he came to the edge of the 
chasm,” says Pallavicini, and measured the greatness of 
the leap with his eyes, he held back, and was not to be 
moved to any further advance.” 

P>at these scruples were not shared by the whole court. 
Immediately beside the pope stood a secretary of state, 
Cardinal Chigi, who was continually urging him to a 

^ Palhivit'ini, \dta di Ali'ssiuulr(» VII; “ accii)cbc biTi informalo 
(lirhianisso ci('» t'ht' tlovca pcnncUcr.si o iiUorno cincpio })rlnci- 

pali ])vi>)u)shi()ni tli qiu'll’ a\ili>ro.” 

- Rat'im*, Abn'^c do I’liistoire ccclcjsiastiqiic, toiiu xi. p. lij. 

^ Pallavicini, who was liinistdf aiiu)n^ llic consultors, supi)lie.s us wi(b 
these details. Of llu' pope be says, “ II suo intcdlctto alieiiissiino d('lle 
soUiglie/ze seolasliebe.” {'Fhe character of bis iulellcct is most averse 
to these scholastic subtleties.J 
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decision. While at Cologne, Chigi had met with and read 
this book, of which that very passage had even then so 
powerfully awakened his orthodox indignation that he had 
cast it in fury from his hands. His aversion had been 
further strengthened by some of the monastic orders of 
Germany; he had taken a very earnest part in the congre¬ 
gation of cardinals appointed to examine the work, and had 
largely contributed to bring about the adverse result. He 
now pressed the pope to remain no longer silent; to do so, 
he maintained, would now be called a sanction of the 
propositions; he ought not to suffer that the doctrine of 
the pope’s infallibility should fall into discredit. It was 
unquestionably one of the highest vocations of the 
Apostolic See to give a decision when the faithful were 
in doubt.^ 

We have already seen that Innocent was a man who 
permitted himself to be guided by sudden impressions. In 
a luckless hour he was overcome by the representation made 
to him of the danger to which the papal infallibility was 
exposed. He was the more inclined to think this warning 
an inspiration from above, because it was given on the day 
of St. Athanasius. On the ist of July he published his bull; 
and in this he condemned the five propositions as heretical, 
blasphemous, and accursed. He declared that by this 
means he hoped to restore the peace of the Church. There 
was no wish that lay nearer his heart than that of seeing the 
bark of the Church sail onwards as in tranquil waters, and 
arrive in the haven of salvation.^ 

But how entirely different was the result to prove from 
what the pontiff had desired ! 

The Jansenists denied that the propositions were to be 
found in Jansen’s book; and much more earnestly still did 
they deny that they understood them in the sense in which 
they had been condemned. 

The false position in which the Roman coiTrt Hhd 
placed itself, was now first made manifest. The French 

^ Statements of Pallavicini. 

^ In Cocquel. vi. iii. 24S. Wo discover from Pallavicini tlial this 
bull was prepared partly liy Chigi, but principally by Albizi, an assessor 
of the Inquisition. 
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bishops were urgent for a declaration from Rome that those 
propositions were really condemned in the sense given 
to them by Jansen. Chigi, who had meanwhile ascended 
the throne under the name of Alexander VII, was the less 
prepared to refuse this, since he had himself taken so active 
a part in securing their condemnation. He declared there¬ 
fore, formally, and in unequivocal terms, ^^that the live 
propositions were -assuredly extracted from the book of 
Jansen, and were condemned in the sense that he had 
given to them.” ^ 

But even against this attack, the Jansenists had prepared 
their defence. They replied that a declaration of such a 
character exceeded the limits of the papal power; that the 
infallibility of the pope did not extend to a judgment 
respecting facts. 

A question as to the limits of the papal authority was 
thus added to the dispute concerning doctrine. In their 
iindenia])le opposition to the papal sec, the Jansenists yet 
always claimed themselves as good Catholics. 

ddieir affair formed the focus of all the inner movements 
and conilic'ts in France. Occasionally measures were taken 
on the side of the crown ; formularies, in accordance with 
the bull of condemnation, were proi)Ounded, with command 
that they should be subscribed by all ecclesiastics, and even 
by schoolmasters and nuns. The Jansenists did not hesitate 
to condemn the five propositions, which admitted, as we 
have said, of a heterodox interpretation; they merely re¬ 
fused to acknowledge, by an unconditional subscription, that 
the tenets condemned were contained in Jansen, or that 
they w’erc the doctrines of their master; no persecution 
could bring them to that admission. Tlie cftect of this 
steadfast deportment was, that their numbers and credit 
increased from day to day; they had on their side several 
of the most distinguished members of the court, both men 
amt woTnen, a strong party in parliament, many doctors of 
the Sorbonne, and some of the most re.spected and effadent 

^ C'ortgu'l. vi. iv. 151 : “ ( Juin<|uo illus ]')rop(>Kilit)ncs cx lihvo priuniTie" 
muvali eoi’iK'lii Janst'nii, (pisco])i Iprcnsis, cui tilivlus Aut;ustii\us, 
excorptas uo h\ sansu ab codom Janscuio latcnto <lauinalas fuissc ck- 
cUirauuiM ct th litiiuuiN,” 
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of the bishops; even outsiders found fault with the treat¬ 
ment shown to them by the Roman court/ 

In the year 1668, Clement IX, for the purpose of restor¬ 
ing peace, at least externally, was obliged to declare himself 
satisSed with such a subscription as even a Jansenist could 
offer. He contented himself with a condemnation of the 
five propositions in general, without insisting on their being 
actually taught by the Jansenists;^ and this was in fact a 
material concession on the part of the Roman court, which 
not only suffered its claims to decide on matters of fact to 
drop, but also acquiesced in the tacit arrangement that its 
sentence of condemnation pronounced against jansenius 
should remain without effect. 

From that time the party of St. Cyran and Jansen 
increased in strength and importance—the well-known 
minister Pomponne was a son of Andilly. Its literary 
activity worked undisturbed upon the nation. But with the 
progress of this society, there grew also a most animated 
opposition to the Roman see. They knew full well, that 
their existence would have been brought to an early close, 
had the course of things proceeded in accordance with the 
designs of the Curia. Under the protection of this settle¬ 
ment, however, the opinions of the jansenists, who were for 
some time tolerated, if not welcomed, at court, took even 
deeper root. 

^ Letter from nineteen bishops to the pope, 1st Doc. 1667 : “Novum 
et inauditiim apucl nos nonnulli dogma procudorunt, ccclcsiac nompe 
decretis, quibus quotidiana nec revclata divinitus facta deciduntur, 
certam et infallibiiem constare veritatem.” And yet this is, without 
doubt, the received solution of the question of “ droit” and “ fait.” 

2 The last formulary of Alexander VII (15th Feb. 1665) is tlius 
expressed: “Jerejette et condamne sincerement les cin(| propositions 
extraites du livre de Cornelius Jansenius intitule Augustinus, et dans le 
sens du meme auteur, comme le saint siege apostoli(pie les a condamnees 
par les susdites constitutions.” The more circumstantial declaration t'f 
peace, on the contrary, runs thus: “Vous devez vous cjbli^T 
damner sincerement, pleinemcnt, sans aucunc reserve ni exception tons les 
sens que I’eglise et le pape ont condamnes et condamnent dans les cin([ 
propositions.” A second article follows : “ Dcclarons quo ce scroit 
faire injure ^ I’eglise de comprendre entre les sens condamnes dans ces 
propositions la doctrine de St. Augustin et de St. Thomas toiudiant la 
grace efficace par elle-memc neccssairc toutes les actions de la piete 
chretienne et la predestination gratuite des clus,” 
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14. RELATION OF THE PAPAL SEE TO THE 
TEMPORAL POWER 

All opposition, which, to say the least, was no less 
perilous, had also arisen from a different quarter, and was 
continually increasing in vehemence as well as extent. 

The papal sec began to assert its jurisdictional rights 
in the seventeenth century, I will not say with more energy 
and effect, but certainly with a more systematic rigour and 
inflexibility than had previously been known. Urban VIII 
was indebted for his elevation to the fnct, among other things, 
that he had gained distinction as the zealous defender of 
these rights,^ and he now established an especial “ Congre¬ 
gation of Immunities.” The cardinals forming this body 
were selected from such as, being young prelates, might 
hope to obtain advancement in proportion to the degree of 
zeal they exhibited in this matter. They had, for the most 
part, formed relations with foreign courts, and to them he 
entrusted the charge of keeping vigilant watch over all en¬ 
croachments of temporal princes on the spiritual jurisdiction. 
The attention devoted to this department was from that 
period much more earnest and regular; the admonitions 
in cases of transgression became more urgent,*—personal 
interest was combined with official zeal. In the public 
opinion of the court it was held as a proof of piety, to 


^ Ri*l:iti()nc dc’ (juattro Anibasrialtin, 1625 : “ Prnfossa sopra tuUc 
U' rose havt'r raninio inllessihiU^ c che la sua iiulependenza non aniinelta 
alriina raj^ione d<*^f interc'ssi de' principi. Ma fpiello in che I'lreinc con 
insistenza el a che tiaide riinpiego di tutlo il suo spirito e di conservarc 
e di ac'crosct'r la giurisdittioiu^ eeelesiastica. (Jucslo inedesiinc) concetto 
fu seinpre sostcnulo dal pontclicc ndla sua minor forlima, c cid c stato 
anoh;^* grautlissima rausa della suacsaltatione. file professes, ahovc all 
things, independenc'c of iniml an<l an intlexihilily of soul that is not to 
h<; movc'd hy any nrjjjiunent concerning tlut interests of jn'inces ; hut that 
on which he insists most ('arncstly, and towards which be bends all his 
efforts, is the pr(!sc*vvation and augmentation of tlu; ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction. This sainiM<lea was always upheld l>y the ]iontiff in his less 
exalted station, and was, indeed, the great cause of his ('xallation. j 
See Appendix, No. I04. 
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maintain a jealous guard over every point of these old 
traditional rights.^ 

But were the temporal states likely to be equally well 
pleased with this more vigilant supervision? The feeling 
of religious union which had been excited in the conflict 
with Protestantism had again become cold. All nations 
were labouring to increase their internal strength : the 
general effort was towards political concentration and com¬ 
pactness; the first consequence therefore was, that the court 
of Rome found itself involved in rancorous dissensions with 
all the Catholic states. 

The Spaniards themselves attempted occasionally to 
restrict the interference of Rome—as, for example, at Naples, 
where they sought to add certain assessors on the part of 
the civil power to the tribunal of the Inquisition! The 
Roman curia had not admitted the claims of the emperor 
to the patriarchate of Aquileia, without some hesitation, 
from the fear that he might avail himself of its possession to 
secure himself an increased extension of ecclesiastical inde¬ 
pendence. The estates of the German empire made efforts 
in the capitularies of election for 1654 and 1658, to limit 
the jurisdiction of the nuncios and the Curia by more strin¬ 
gent regulations. Venice was in ceaseless commotion with 
regard to the influence exercised by the Roman court bn 
the appointments to ecclesiastical offices in that state, and 
in relation to the pensions and arrogant proceedings of 
the papal kinsmen. At one time Genoa would find 
occasion to recall her ambassador from the court of Rome; 
at another, the same step 'was taken by Savoy; but the 
most vigorous opposition of all was that presented by the 
church of France, as might, indeed, have been expected 
from the principles involved in its restoration.- The nuncios 

^ Joh. Bapt. dc Luca, S. R. E. Cardinalis; Relatio curiae Romanac, 
1683. Disc. xvii. p. 109 : “Etiam apud bonoset zclantes eceic-siaslicos' 
remanct quaestio, an hnjus congregationis crectio ccclcsiasticac immuni- 
tati et jurisdictioni proficuavel praejudicialisfuerit, potissime quia bonus 
quidem, sed forte indiscrctns vel asper zelus aliqiioriim, qui circa initia 
earn yegebant, aliqiia produxit inconvenientia praejudicialia, alquc 
asperitatis vcl nimium cxactae et exorbitantis defensionis opinioncin 
impressit apud seculares.” A very important confession from a cardinal. 

^ Relatione della nuntiatura di Mons. Scotti, 1641, 5 Aprile. lie 
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gave no truce to the complaints they considered it necessary 
to make, chiefly in regard to the restrictions imposed on the 
spiritual jurisdiction. Before they had taken a single step, 
they say, appeals were entered against them. Questions 
concerning marriages were removed from their control, 
under the pretext that some abduction was involved; they 
were excluded from all jurisdiction in criminal trials, and 
on some occasions, ecclesiastics had been executed without 
having been previously degraded; further, the king sent 
forth edicts concerning heresy and simony, without con¬ 
sideration for them; and the tenths required from the 
clergy had gradually become a permanent impost. The 
more observing and apprehensive adherents of the Curia 
already beheld in these encroachments the precursors of a 
schism. 

The peculiar relations consequent on these disputes were 
necessarily connected with other circumstances, and more 
particularly with the political dispositions exhibited by the 
court of Rome. 

From deference to Spain, neither Innocent nor Alexander 
had ventured to acknowledge Portugal, which had separated 
itself from that monarchy; nor had they granted canonical 
institution to the bishops appointed in that country. Almost 
the whole legitimate episcopacy of Portugal died out; 
ecclesiastical property had fallen to a great extent into the 
hands of military officers. Their previous habit of submis- 
siveiiess to Rome was abandoned by king, clergy, and laity. 

But in addition to this, the popes immediately succeed¬ 
ing Urban VIII again inclined to the party of Spain and 
Austria. 

This can scarcely be matter of surprise, since the pre¬ 
dominant power of France so early displayed a character 
menacing to the general freedom of Fairopc; but these 
I)opes were, moreover, indebted to Spanish influence for 
theih elevation, and were both personal opponents of 

lias a distinct section, dclP inipodimcnli della nunti.'iUira ordinaria : 
** hi giudici regj si [aid dire che Icvino lulta la giurisdittionc 
ecclcsiastica in francia alii prelati.” [It may lie truly said that the 
king’s judgt's take the whole ecclesiastical jurisdiction of I’rancc out 
of tlic hands of the nuncios, j 
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Mazarin.^ In the case of Alexander, this animosity dis¬ 
played itself with constantly increasing force; he could not 
forgive the cardinal for having allied himself with Cromwell, 
nor for having been long induced, by motives simply personal, 
to impede the conclusion of peace with Spain. 

But from this state of things it further resulted, that the 
opposition of France to the papal see became even more 
and more deeply rooted, and from time to time broke out 
in violent outbursts. Flow severely was Alexander made 
to experience this! 

A dispute which had broken forth between the followers 
of the French ambassador Crequy and the Corsican city- 
guard, in which Crequy was at last personally insulted, 
furnished the king with an opportunity for interfering in- 
the dissensions of the papal see with the houses of Estc 
and Farnese, and at length afforded a pretext for marching 
troops directly upon Italy. The unfortunate pontiff sought 
to aid himself by means of a secret protest; but in the eyes 
of the world he was compelled to concede all that the king 
demanded in the treaty of Pisa. The love of the popes for 
inscriptions in their own honour is well known; no stone 
can be placed in a wall, according to the popular remark, 
but they will have their name inscribed on it. Yet Alexander 
was compelled to endure the erection of a pyramid in his 
own capital—nay, in one of its most frequented places, on 
which was an inscription intended to perpetuate his own 
humiliation. 

The act was of itself sufficient to cause a deep injury to 
the papal authority. 

But from other causes also, the dignity of the papacy 
had already tegun to decline about the year 1660. At 

^ peone, Ottobre, 1644: “Si sa veramente che resdusione di 
Panfilio fatta da cardinal! Francesi nel conclave non era volonta regia 
nc instanza del Antonio," ma opera del C‘. ^^azzarini, eimdo c*poco 
ben affetto al O. Panziroli, il quale prevedea chedoveva aver gran parte 
in questo pontelicato.” [It is known to a certainly that the exclusion 
of Panfili by the French cardinals in the conclave, was not in com¬ 
pliance with the royal wish, nor at the instance of Cardinal Antonio, 
but was the work of Cardinal Mazarin, the rival and enemy of Cardinai 
Panzirolo, who foresaw that the latter was likely to hold an important 
position in that pontificate,] as was in fact the case. 
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the peace of Vervins, the papal see was still suffi¬ 
ciently influential to take the first steps on the occasion; 
the Curia had, indeed, negotiated and brought it to a con¬ 
clusion. Even at that of Westphalia, the pope’s ambas¬ 
sadors were present, but were already compelled to protest 
against the conditions agreed on. At the peace of the 
Pyrenees, however, he did not even take an ostensible 
share; his emissaries were not invited to the conference : 
he was scarcely even referred to in the course of the pro¬ 
ceedings.^ Nay, treaties of peace were soon afterwards 
concluded, in which papal fiefs were brought into question, 
and disposed of without so much as requiring the consent 
of the pontift'. 

^ (};ilc‘a7Z() Gualdo Priovato, della pace concliisa fra le due corone, 
1664, lias, p. 120, “ Osservationi sepra le cause per le c[uali si conclude 
la ]iace senza iiitervento del papa.” It is nianifest that the unfriendly 
feelinir existent botwi'en the pope and Cardinal INIazarin was a well- 
known fact at the lime. 
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INTRCMJUCTION 

It must ever be considered a remarkable fact, and one that 
affords us an insight into the general course of human affairs, 
that the papacy, at the moment of failure in the accomplish¬ 
ment of its plans for the recovery of supreme dominion 
over all nations, began also to exhibit symptoms of internal 
decline. 

During the period of progress to v’hich our attention 
has been directed, the restoration was fully established; at 
that time the tenets of the Church had been strengthened, 
ecclesiastical privileges more powerfully centralized, al¬ 
liances had been formed with temporal monarchs, the 
ancient orders had been revived and new ones founded, 
the political energies of the papal states had been con¬ 
solidated and converted into an instrument of ecclesiastical 
activity, the Curia had been reformed, both intellectually 
and morally, and all was directed to the one purpose of 
restoring tlie papal power and the Catholic faith. 

d'his, as we have seen, was not a new creation, it was a 
reanimation brought about by the force of new ideas, which, 
annihilating certain abuses, did but carry forward with a 
fresh impulse the existing elements of social life. 

But it is clearly obvious that a renovation of this kind is 
more liable to experience a decline of the animating principle 
than a perfectly new creation. 

The first impediment opposed to the Catholic restoration 
was presented by France. The ])apal authority could not 
penetrate into that country by the beaten track; it was 
condemned to ])ehol(l a Church, which, though Catholic, 
was not subjected to the rule that Rome was seeking to 
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enforce, arise into form and consistency, and was further 
compelled to resolve on accepting a compromise with that 
Church. 

Other events of similar character also took place; in¬ 
ternal dissensions convulsed the papacy—controversies re¬ 
specting the most essential points of doctrine, and touching 
the relation of the spiritual to the temporal authority. In 
the Curia, nepotism assumed its most dangerous form; the 
financial resources, instead of being wholly applied to their 
legitimate purposes, were diverted for the most part to the 
aggrandizement of individual families. 

There was nevertheless one grand and general aim 
towards which the papal see continually pressed forward 
with extraordinary good fortune. In favour of this supreme 
object, all contradictions were reconciled; disputes con¬ 
cerning single points of doctrine, and questions of conflicting 
spiritual and temporal claims, were silenced; the discords 
of sovereign powers were composed; the progress of 
common enterprises was sustained; the Curia was the 
guide and centre of the whole Catholic world, and the 
work of conversion proceeded in the most imposing 
manner. 

But we have seen how it happened that the end was yet 
not attained, but that, on the contrary, the aspiring papacy 
was thrown back upon itself by internal discords, and by 
opposition from without. 

Thenceforward, all the relations of the state, as well as 
its social development, assumed a different aspect. 

With the spirit of conquest and acquisition • that aims 
at the attainment of a great object, there must be 
associated an earnest devotedness; with the narrowness 
of self-seeking it is incompatible. But the desire for en¬ 
joyment—the love of gain—had invaded the Curia; that 
body had resolved itself into a company of annuitauts, egn- 
ceiving themselves entitled to the revenues of the state, and 
to all that could be extracted from the administration of the 
Church. This right they abused in the most ruinous 
manner, yet clung to it at the same time with a zeal and 
tenacity that could not have been exceeded had the whole 
existence of the faith been bound up with it. 
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But it was precisely on this account that an implacable 
opposition to the Curia arose, at one and the same time, 
from many different quarters. 

A doctrine had been propounded, which, proceeding 
from new perceptions of the more profound truths of re¬ 
ligion, was condemned and persecuted by the Roman 
court, but was not to be suppressed by the utmost exertion 
of its power. The several states assumed a position of in¬ 
dependence, and freed themselves from all subservience to 
the papal policy; in their domestic affairs they claimed a 
right of self-government, by which the influence of the 
Curia was more and,more closely restricted, even as regarded 
ecclesiastical matters. 

It is on these two important points that the interest of 
the papal history henceforth depends. 

Periods succeed, in which, far from evincing any spon¬ 
taneous activity, the papacy was rather occupied with the 
sole thought of how it should best defend itself from the 
various antagonists who assailed it now on the one side, 
and now on the other. 

It is by force and energy of action that the attention of 
mankind is usually attracted, and events are understood 
only by the consideration of their efficient causes : nor does 
it come within the purpose of this work to describe in 
detail the more recent epochs of the papacy. The si)ectacle 
they present is nevertheless highly remarkable, and since we 
commenced with a review of the earlier ages, we cannot well 
close the sulqect without making an attempt, though but by 
a few slight sketches, to place the later periods before the 
eyes of the reader. 

Our consideration is first engaged by the attack from the 
side of the temporal states, d'his is most immediately con¬ 
nected with the division of the Catholic world into two 
hostile •portions—the Austrian and French parties, which 
the poiie had no longer power either to overrule or to 
pacify, 'The political position assumed by Rome deter¬ 
mined the dt^gree of spiritual devotion accorded to her. 
We have already marked the mode in which this state of 
things began ; we will now seek to make ourselves acquainted 
with its further progress. 
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I. LOUIS XIV AND INNOCENT XT 

Louis XIV was without doubt much attacheJ to the 
Catholic faitb^ yet he found it insufferable that the Roman 
see should pursue a policy not only independent of, but also 
frequently in direct opposition to^ his own.' 

As Innocent X and Alexander VII had allied themselves 
to the cause of Spain (as indeed did the court and dependents 
of Clement IX, if not that pontiff himself), so now Clement 
X (1670-1676), with his nephew Pauluzzi Altieri, was 
disposed in like manner to the side of the Spaniards.*^ 
Louis XIV avenged himself for this by perpetual encroach¬ 
ments on the spiritual authority. 

He confiscated ecclesiastical property by acts of arbitrary 
power, was continually oppressing one or other of the 
monastic orders, and arrogated to himself the right of 
loading Church benefices with military pensions. The 
claim which had become so notorious under the name of 
regale ^—the right, namely, of enjoying the revenues of all 
vacant bishoprics, and of appointing to all their dependent 
benefices, Louis XIV sought to extend over provinces where 
it had never previously been asserted. He further inflicted 
the most severe injury on the holders of Roman annuities, 
by subjecting all funds remitted to the Curia to a closely 
restrictive supervision.^ 

This mode of proceeding he continued during the 

^ Morosini, Relatione di Francia, 1671 : “ Conosciiita natiiralc ])ar- 
tialita del carde Altieri per la corona cattolica rencle alia chrislianissima 
sospetta ogni sua attione. II pontefice presente e consideralo come un 
imagine del dominio, die risiede veramente nell’ arhilrio del nipotc.” 
[Every action of Cardinal Altieri is rendered suspicious to the most 
Christian king by the known partiality of his eminence to lluj ('atholie 
crown. The present pontiff is looked upon as the mere repr?sentatiivc 
of the papal authority, -which resides really in the will of his nej)hcw.J 

- Istruzione per Mons. Arcivcscovo (li Patrasso, 1674 ; “ (Juesto 
fatto arrivato alia corte, siccome eccito lo stnporc e lo scaudalo univer¬ 
sale, cosi pervenuto alia noiitia di N. S'‘«. mosso iin cstrt'uio t'ordoglio 
nell’ animo di S. Ceat'*^'.” [When tin's fact became known to tlu' 
court, it excited universal astonishment and scandal ; so when it hecame 
known to our lord the pontiff, it gave his holiness extreme alllietion.] 
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pontificate of Innocent XI,^ who pursued on the whole a 
line of policy similar to that of his predecessor; but from 
him Louis encountered resistance. 

Innocent XI^ of the house of Odescalchi, of Como, had 
entered Rome in his 25th year, famished only with his 
sword and pistols, for the purpose of employing himself in 
some secular office, or perhaps of devoting himself to the 
military service of Naples. By the advice of a cardinal, 
who looked more deeply into his character than he had 
himself been able to do, he was induced to change this 
purpose for the career of the Curia. He conducted himself 
in that employment with so earnest a zeal, and gradually 
obtained so high a reputation for ability and uprightness of 
])urpose, that the peojfic shouted forth his name beneath 
the porticos of St. Peter during the sitting of the conclave, 
and the feeling of satisfiiction was very general, when he 
proceeded from that assembly adorned with the tiara: this 
took place on the 21st of September, 1676. 

The manners of this i)ontiff were remarkable for humility ; 
even when calling for his servants, he would do so under 
the condition that they were at leisure to attend him, and 
his confessor declared that he had never discovered in him 
any one thing that could estrange the soul from God. He 
was most gentle and placid in disposition; but the same 
conscientiousness by which his private life was governed, 
now impelled him to the fulfilment of his official duties 
without any regard to mere expedience. 

How earnestly did he at once attack the abuses of 
government, more ])articularly those of the financial adminis¬ 
tration. The expenditure had risen to 2,578,106 scudi 91 
bajocchi annually, while the receipts, including the dataria and 
spolia, amounted to no more than 2,408,500 scudi 71 bajocchi. 
So considerable a deficiency, 170,000 yearly, threatened to 
oci'asion a public bankruptcy ;" and that matters did not pro¬ 
ceed to this extremity must, without doubt, be attributed to 
tlie meritorious conduct of Innocent XL By him the practice 
of nepotism was at length altogether abolished 3 he declared 

' Set? Appt'ijclix, No. 146. 

^ Stalo tlt'Ihi cunicni nt-l ])rt*st‘n(o poiitiHcato di Innoccnzo .XI 
MS. (iJibl. Alb.). See Appeudix, No. 149. 
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that he loved his nephew Don Livio, whose diffident virtues 
well deserved his affection, hut for that very reason he 
would not have him in the palace. All those offices and 
revenues which had heretofore been conferred on the papal 
kinsmen, he caused at once to be applied to the public 
service, and abolished many other places of which the 
existence was rather a burden than benefit to the public. 
Innumerable abuses and exemptions also were set aside by 
this pontiff; and at the first moment when the state of the 
money-market rendered a change practicable, he reduced 
the monti without hesitation from four to three per centd 
After the lapse of some years, Innocent did, in fact, succeed 
in again raising the revenues to a not inconsiderable sum 
above the expenditure. 

And with similar firmness of resolution, the pope now 
opposed the attacks of Louis XIV. 

Certain bishops of Jansenist opinions, who had resisted 
the above-named extension of the “ regale,” were subjected 
to vexations and oppressions by the court on that account. 
The bishop of Pamiers was for some time reduced to live on 
alms. They appealed to the pontiff, and Innocent adopted 
their cause without delayr 

Once, and a second time, he admonished the king to 
lend no ear to flatterers, and to refrain from laying hands 
on the immunities of the Church, lest he should cause the 
fountains of divine grace to be dried up from his kingdom. 
Receiving no reply, he repeated his admonitions for the 
third time, but he now added, that he would write no more, 
nor yet content himself with simple admonitions, but would 
employ every resource of that power which God had intrusted 
to his hands. In this he would suffer no danger, no storm 
to appal him; he beheld his glory in the cross of Christ.'^ 

^ In a manuscript of the year 1743, containing 763 pages, I'lrcttinne 
ct aggionte de’ monti camerali,” we find the decrees and hrief^ relating 
to this matter. In a brief of 16S4, to the treasurer Negroni, Pope 
Innocent first declares his determination, ‘‘ d’anclar liherando la caimua 
del frutto di 4 p.c.-—che in questi tempi e troppo rigoroso ” [to proceed 
towards the liberation of the treasury from the interest of 4 per cent. 

, . . which in these times is too oppressive], 

“ Racine, tiistoire ccclesiastique, x. p. 32S. 

^ Brief of the 27th Dec., 1679. 
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It has always been the maxim of the French court, that 
the papal power is to be restricted by means of the French 
clergy, and that the clergy, on the other hand, are to be 
kept in due limits by means of the papal power. But 
never did a prince hold his clergy in more absolute com¬ 
mand than Louis XLV. A spirit of submission without 
parallel is evinced in the addresses presented to him by that 
body on solemn occasions. “We hardly dare venture,” 
says one of them,^ “ to make requests, from the appre¬ 
hension lest we should set bounds to your majesty’s zeal 
for religion. The melancholy privilege of stating our 
grievances is now changed into the sweet necessity of ex¬ 
pressing the praises of our benefactor.” The prince of 
Conde declared it to be his opinion, that if it pleased the 
king to go over to the Protestant church, the clergy would 
be the first to follow him. 

And certainly the clergy of France did support their 
king without scruple against the pope. The declarations 
they published were from year to year increasingly decisive 
in favour of the royal authority. At lengtlr there assembled 
the convocation of 1682. “ It was summoned and dis¬ 

solved,” remarks a Venetian ambassador, “ at the con¬ 
venience of the king’s ministers, and was guided by their 
suggestions.” “ The Four Articles drawn up by this assembly 
have from that time been regarded as the manifesto of the 
(lallican immunities. The first three repeat assertions of 
principles laid down in earlier times; as, for example, the 
independence of the secular power, as regarded the -spiritual 
authority; the superiority of councils over the pope; and 
the inviolable character of the Gallican usages. But the 

‘ Ronionlranoc dii clcrpjc cic France (assemblce a St. CJcvmain en 
Laye en rannee 16S0), faite an roi Ic 10 juillct par et rev*''". 

J. Jiapt. Aclhcimar de Montcil de Grigiian.—Mem. du clergc, lorn. xiv. 
p. 787. 

^ Fost^arini, Relatione di Francia, 16S4 : ** Con non clissimilc dipen- 
donza se.i^nc Tordinc eccl'‘". le massime c I'intcressc della corte, come 
riia fatlo conoscerc Tassciublca sopra le vertenze della regalia, unita, 
dirotta e discioUa secondo lo convcnicnzc cd ispiralioni del ministero 
]K)litico. Provenendo dalla inano del re Tcsaltatione c forLuna dc’ 
soggetti die lo coinpongono, dominati sempre da nuove pretensioni c 
speranze, si scorgono piii attagetUi alle comiiiacenze del monarca die 
gli stessi sccolariP’ 
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fourth is more particularly remarkable, since it imposes new 
limits even to the spiritual authority of the pontiff. “ Even 
in questions of faith, the decision of the pope is not 
incapable of amendment, so long as it is without the assent 
of the Church.” We see that the temporal power of the 
kingdom received support from the spiritual authority, which 
was in its turn upheld by the secular arm. The king is 
declared free from the interference of the pope’s terhporal 
authority; the clergy are exempted from submission to 
the unlimited exercise of his spiritual power. It was the 
opinion of contemporaries, that although France might 
remain within the pale of the Catholic church, it yet 
stood on the threshold, in readiness to step beyond it. 
The king exalted the propositions above named into a 
kind of Articles of Faith,” a symbolical book. All schools 
were to be regulated in conformity with these precepts; 
and no man could attain to a degree, either in the 
faculties of law or theology, who did not swear to 
maintain them.^ 

But the pope also was still possessed of a weapon. The 
authors of this declaration—the members of this assembly 
—were promoted and preferred by the king before all other 
candidates for episcopal offices; but Innocent refused to 
grant them spiritual institution. They might enjoy the 
revenues of those sees, but ordination they did not receive; 
nor could they venture to exercise one spiritual act of the 
episcopate. 

These complications were still further perplexed by the 
fact that Louis XIV at that moment resolved on the relent¬ 
less extirpation of the Huguenots, to which he proceeded 
chiefly for the purpose of proving his own perfect ortho¬ 
doxy. He believed himself to be rendering a great service 
to the Church. It has indeed been also affirmed that 
Innocent XU was aware of his purpose and had ap¬ 
proved it, but this was not the fact. The ‘Romtin 
court would not now hear of conversions effected by 

^ See my “ Franzosichc Geschichte,” iii. (Samtlichc Werkc, x.), 
p. 368. 

^ Bonamici, Vita Tnnocentii, in Lebret, Magazin viii, p. 98; also 
Lebret’s note, “ Also ist es nicht zu widersprcchcn,” tilic. 
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armed apostles. It was not of such methods that Christ 
availed himself: men must be led to the temple, not dragged 
to it.” ^ 

New dissensions continually arose. In the year 1687, 
the French ambassador entered Rome with so imposing a 
retinue, certain squadrons of cavalry forming part of it, that 
the right of asylum, which the ambassadors claimed at that 
time, not only for their palace, but also for the adjacent 
streets, could by no means have been easily disputed with 
him, although the popes had solemnly abolished the privilege. 
With an armed force the ambassador braved the pontiff in 
his own capital. “ They come with horses and chariots,” 
said Innocent, “ but we will walk in the name of the Lord.” 
Lie solemnly censured the ambassador; and the church of 
San Luigi, in which the latter had attended a solemn high 
mass, was laid under interdict." 

'The king also then proceeded to extreme measures. 
ITc appealed to a general council, took possession of 
Avignon, and caused the nuncio to be shut up in St. Olon : 
it was even believed that he had formed the design of 
creating for Harlai, archbishop of Paris, who, if he had 
not suggested these proceedings, had approved them, the 
appointment of patriarch of France. So far had matters 
proceeded: the French ambassador in Rome excommuni¬ 
cated; the papal nuncio in France detained by force; 
thirty-five French bishops deprived of canonical institution; 
part of the territory of the Holy Sec occupied by the king: 

^ Girokmo Venier, Relalionc di Francia, 1689: “Neir_ opera 
tenlata nella conversion degli Ugonotti dispiacque al rc, non riportar 
dal pontelicc kxlc chc sperava, e riceve il papa in mala parte chc fosse 

inlraprcsa senza siia partecipatione ct cseguila con i noli rigori,- 

publlcando chc non fosse proprio fare missioni d’apostoli arinati, e chc 
({iieslo metodo niiovo non fosse il uiigliore, giachc Christo non se n’era 
servile per convert ire il mondo ; in oUrc parve importuno il tempo di 
guadagnaiigh crolici all’ ora cbo erano pin bollcnti Ic controversie col 
papa.” 

- Tegatio Marchionis T.avardini Romam cjusque cum Romano 
ponlifice (lissidiiiin, 1697,—a refutation of Lavardin, which investigates 
this affair with much calmness and judgment: it belongs to the scries 
of excellent political papers called forth by the pretensions of T.ouis XIV 
in Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, and Italy. See my “ Fnglische 
Gesohichte,” vi. (Samlliche Werke, xix.), p. 154* 
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it was, in fact, the actual breaking out of schism; yet Pope 
Innocent refused to yield a single step. 

If we ask to what he trusted for support on this occa¬ 
sion, we perceive that it was not to the effect of the eccle¬ 
siastical censures in France, nor to the influence of his 
apostolic dignity, but rather, and above all, to the universal 
opposition which had been aroused in Europe to the enter¬ 
prises of Louis XIV that were menacing the existence 
of its liberties. To this general opposition the pope now 
also attached himself. 

He supported Austria in her Turkish war to the best of 
his ability,^ and the successful issue of that conflict placed 
the whole party, and with it the pontiff himself, in an altered 
position. 

It would, without doubt, be difficult to prove that 
Innocent was in direct alliance, as has been asserted, with 
William III, and had a personal knowledge of his designs 
upon England; ^ but it may be affirmed, with the utmost 
confidence, that his minister was aware of them. The pope 
was informed merely that the prince of Orange would take 
the command on the Rhine, and would defend the rights of 
the empire as well as those of the Church against Louis XIV. 
Towards that purpose he engaged to contribute consider¬ 
able subsidies. But so early as the end of the year 16S7, 
the pope’s secretary of state. Count Cassoni, had positive 
information that the plan of the malcontent English was to 
dethrone King James, and transfer the crown to the princess 
of Orange. But the count was not faithfully served: the 

^ Relatione cli Roma di Giov. Lando, 1691. The subsidies are here 
computed at two million scudi. See Appendix, No. 151. 

This assertion is also made in the “ IMcinoircs sur Ic regne dc 
Frederic I, roi de Prusse, par le comte de Dohna,” p. 78. The letters 
are said to have passed through the hands of Queen Christina to his 
father, “qui les fesoil passer par Ic comte de Lippe, d’ou im certain 
Paget Ics portoit a la Haye,’’ but notwithstanding the details of this 
account, it must still be considered doubtful, when it is remembered 
that, during the whole of the period in question, Queen Christina was 
at variance with the pope. From her position as set forth in her 
correspondence, I consider it impossible that the pope should have 
entrusted such a secret to her, of whom he one day said, shrugging Ins 
Joulders, “e una donna.” There may, for all that, have been secret 
Roman despatches. 
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French had found a traitor among his household. From 
the papers which this man had the opportunity of examining 
in his master’s most secret cabinet^ the courts of France and 
England received the first intelligence of these plans. It was 
a strange complication ! At the court of Rome were brought 
together the threads of that alliance which had for its aim 
and result the liberation of Protestantism from the last great 
danger by which it was threatened in western Europe, and 
the acquisition of the English throne to that confession for 
cver.^ Admitting that Innocent XI was not, as we have 
said, acquainted with the entire purpose in contemplation, 
it is yet undeniable that he allied himself with an opposition 
arising from Protestant impulses, and sustained for the most 
part by Protestant resources." His resistance to the appoint¬ 
ment of the candidate favoured by Louis to the archbishopric 
of Cologne, was set on foot in the interests of that opposi¬ 
tion, and contributed largely to the breaking out of the war, 
a war which, nevertheless, helped to restore the papal 
authority in regard to France. If the pope had promoted 
the interests of Protestantism by his policy, the Protestants 
on their side, by maintaining the balance of Europe against 
the “ exorbitant Power,” also contributed to force the latter 
into compliance witli the spiritual claims of the papacy. 

It is true that Innocent XI did not live to see this 
result; but the first French ambassador who appeared in 
Rome after his death (loth of August, 1689) renounced the 
right of asylum : the deportment of the king was altered; 
he restored Avignon, and entered into negotiations. 

^ A (lociinicnL winch is clccisivcj in this affiiir has yet been but little 
remarked ; it is the “ Lottre ecrite par M. Ic CL d’Ktrecs, ainbassadcur 
c'xtraord. <le Louis XIV iV M. de I/uivoisd’ i8th Dec., 1687.—ClCuvrcs 
(le Louis XIV, tom. vi. p. ^97. This shews how early James II was 
infonnod on the subject. Norfolk, who was then in Romo incognito, 
instantly cU‘S])atdicd a courier to him. Mackintosh (History of the 
Kc;voluti(«i, ii. 157) believes that James was aware of the prince’s 
views on England early in ^lay, 16S8 ; but oven on the loth or iith 
of March, he remarked the papal nuncio, ** il principc avcrc in 
principal niira riiighiltcrra ” [that the prince’s chief aim w'as England]. 
(Lettera di Mens. d’Adda, ibid., p. 346.) Ills misfortune was that he 
did not believe in liimself. 

^ Kor the relations between Innocent XI and King James IT, see 
“ iCnglischc Gcschichte,” vi. p. 151. 
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■ And that was all the more needful, since the new pope, 
Alexander VIII, however widely he may have departed 
from the austere example of his predecessor in other respects/ 
adhered firmly to his principles as regarded the spiritual 
claims of the Church. Alexander proclaimed anew that the 
decrees of 1682 “ were vain and invalid, null and void, having 
no power to bind even when enforced by an oath. “ Day 
and night,” he declares that he thought of them “ with bitter¬ 
ness of heart, lifting, his eyes to heaven with tears and sighs.” 

After the early death of Alexander VIII, the French 
made all possible efforts to secure the choice of a pontiff 
disposed to measures of peace and conciliation ; •' a purpose 
that was indeed effected by the elevation of Antonio Pigna- 
telli, who assumed the tiara with the name of Innocent XII, 
on the 12th of July, 1691. 

But this pope was not by any means more inclined to 
compromise the dignity of the Holy See than his prede¬ 
cessors had been, neither did there exist any pressing 
motive for his doing so, since Louis XIV was supplied with 
the most serious and perilous occupation by the arms of the 
allies. 

The negotiations continued for two years. Innocent 
more than once rejected the formulas proposed to him by 

^ See Appendix, No. 152. Confession of Pope Alexander VIII. 

“ “ In dictis comitiis anni 16S2, tain circa extensionem juris repaliac 
quam circa declarationem de potestate ecclesiastica aclorum ac etiatn 
omnium etsingulorum mandatorum, arrestorum, confirmationum, decla- 
rationum, epistolarum, edictorum, decrelorum qnavis antoritate sive 
ecclesiastica sive etiam laicali editorum, necnon aiiorum quomodolibot 
praejudicialium praefatorum in regno supradicto quandocunque et a 
quibusvis et ex quacunque causa et quovis modo factorum ct gestoruin 
ac inde secutorum quorumeunque tenorcs.’* 4th Aug., 1690. Cocqucl. 
ix. p. 38. 

^Domenico Contarini, Relatione di Roma, 1696: “ Tenendosi 
questa volta da Frances! bisogno cl’un papa facile e cl’animo assai 
rimesso e che potesse facilmente esscr indotto a modificavc la holla 
fatta nelP agonia di Alessandro VIII sopra le proposition! dell’ assmn- 
blea del clero dell’ anno 16S2, diedero mano alia elcttionc di csso.” 
[The French gave their assistance to the election of this pope, liecausc 
they had need of a pontiff sufficiently placable and easy-minded to be 
led into the modification of the bull which Alexander VIII had issued 
in his dying moments, as to the propositions of the French clergy iit 
the ztssembly of 1682.] vSee Appendix, No. 153. 
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the clergy of France^ and they were, in fact, compelled at 
length to declare that all measures discussed and resolved 
on in the assembly of 1682 should be considered as not 
having been discussed or resolved on : “ casting ourselves 
at the feet of your holiness, we profess our unspeakable grief 
for what has been done.” ^ It was not until they had made 
this unreserved recantation that Innocent accorded them 
canonical institution. 

Only under these conditions was peace restored. Louis 
XIV wTote to the pope that he retracted his edict relating 
to the four articles.**^ Thus we perceive that the Roman see 
once more maintained its prerogatives, even though opposed 
by the most powerful monarchs. 

But was it not a grievous disadvantage that assertions of 
so decidedly hostile a character should, for a certain time, 
have been sanctioned by the laws and government ? The 
offensive articles had been proclaimed with loud and osten¬ 
tatious publicity, as decrees of the empire 3 but it was 
privately, and in the most silent manner, that they were 
revoked ; in the form of letters, that is, which were, more¬ 
over, the act of a few persons only, individuals who were 
just then in particular need of favour from the Roman court. 

' It has been affirmed, and among others, Petitot (Notice sur Port- 
royal, p. 240) is of opinion lliat this formula was invented by the Jan- 
senists, “ pour repaiidre clii ridicule ct ‘dc Podieux sur les nouveaiix 
(ivecpies but, in the first place, no other formula has ever been 
brought forward by the opposite party; and secondly, the above has 
been always acknowledged, at least indirectly, by the Roman writers, 
— by Novaes, for example, Storia de’ l^ontefici, tom. xi. p. 117 ; and 
finally, it was universally considered genuine at the time, and leceived 
no contradiction even from the French court. Domenico Contarini 
says, poco dopo fu proso per inano da Frances! il negolio delle chiese 

di Francia pvoponendo diverse formule di dichiarazione,-materia 

ventilata per il corso di due anni e conclusa ed aggiustata con quella 
Icltera scritta da vescovi al papa che si e tlifu-'a in ogni parte ” [a short 
time after the French took in hand the affairs of the church of France, 
proposing various forms of declaration, a thing talked of for two years, 
and cvenliuiUy ctjneluded and adjusted by that letter, written by the 
bishops to the pope, which has been circulated in all cpiarters]. 
This letter is the very formula in cpiestion ; no other has ever been 
known. Daunou also, Kssai historique sur la puissance temporelle dcs 
papes, ii. p. 19C, communicates this letter as authentic. 

^ See p. 463. 
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Louis XIV suffered these forms to proceed, but it must 
not be supposed that he really recalled the four articles, 
although the affair was sometimes regarded in that light in 
Rome. He would not endure at a much later period that 
the Roman court should refuse institution to the clergy who 
adhered to the four articles. He affirmed that he had only 
removed the obligation to teach them, but that there would 
be manifest injustice in preventing those who desired it 
from acknowledging those propositions.^ There is, more¬ 
over, another observation to be made. It was in no wise by 
any power of its own that the court of Rome had maintained 
its ground; that consequence resulted solely from a great 
political combination; it occurred only because France had 
been forced on all hands to retire within closer limits. 
What then was to be expected, supposing these relations 
altered, and if the time should come when there was no 
longer any one who would protect the Roman see from 
its aggressors ? 


2. THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 

The fact that the Spanish line of the house of Austria 
became extinct, was also an event of the utmost importance 
to the papacy. 

^ ^ The words of the king in his letter to Innocent XH, eluted Ver¬ 
sailles, Sept. 14, 1693, as follows: “j’ai donne les ordres neces- 
saires afin que les choses contenues dans inon edit du 22 Mars 16S2 
louchant la declaration faite par le clerge do France (a quoi les con- 
jonctures passees m’avoyent oblige) ne soyent pas observees.” In a 
letter of the 7th of July, 1713, which we find in Artaud,'Ilistoire du 
Pape Pie VH, 1S36, tom. ii. p. 16, are the following words: “on lui 
(au pape Clement XI) a suppose contre la verite, que j’ai contreveiiu i\ 
I’engagement pris par^la lettre quo j’ecrivis h son predecesseur; car je 
n’ai oblige personne a soutenir contre sa propre opinion les in'oposi- 
tions du clerge de France ; mais il n'est pas juste quo j’cmpeche mes 
sujets de dire et de soutenir Icurs sentiments sur line matiere qu’il 
est libre de soutenir de part et d’autre.” It is obvious, then, that 
Louis XIV was not so devoted to Rome, even in his last years, as is 
frequently assumed. He Says, decidedly, “je ne puis admettre auciin 
expedient.” 
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To the condition of rivalry constantly maintained between 
France and the Spanish monarchy, and by \Yhich the cha¬ 
racter of European policy was chiefly determined, the 
papacy also was finally indebted for its freedom and 
independence of action; for a century and a half the 
principles adopted by the Spaniards had preserved the 
States of the Church in peace. Whatever might be the general 
result, there was always danger to be apprehended when 
an order of things with which all the customs of political 
existence were bound up, should be reduced to a state 
of uncertainty. 

But the peril became much more urgent from the fact 
that disputes arose with regard to the succession, which 
threatened to burst forth in a general war; a war, moreover, 
of which Italy must be the principal battle-ground. Even 
the pope would with difficulty secure himself from the 
necessity of declaring for” one of the parties, although he 
could not hope to contribute any thing essential towards the 
success of the cause he espoused. 

I find it asserted by a Venetian, though somewhat 
doubtfully,^ that Innocent XII, who had become reconciled 
to France, had recommended Charles II of Spain to appoint 
the French prince as his successor, and that the provisions 
of the will, on which so much depended, had been materially 
influenced by this advice of the holy father. 

This statement is so far well grounded, that Charles II, 
disgusted with the jfians of the European powers for the 
partition of the monarchy, and already confirmed by his 
council of state in the idea of recognizing the French 
claims, appealed to the pope, in order to quiet his conscience 
in the matter. Innocent expressed his entire a])proval of 

^ Morosini, Relatione cli Roma, 1707 : Sc il papa abbia avuto 
niano o parlccipationc nel tcslamenlo di Carlo II, io non ardin') d’asse- 
riflo, nc e fiudle di penctrarc il vero con sicurezza. Bensi addurnS solo 
due fatti. L’lino che questo arcano, non si sa se con venl?i, fu esposto 
in un manifesto iiscilo alle stampc in Roma ne’ primi inesi del mio 
ingresso all’ ambasciala, all’ ora die dall’ uno e Taltro jiarlito si trat- 
tava la guerra non ineiio con I’anni che con le carte. Ifaltro che il 
papa non s’aslcnne di f.ir publid elogj al clirist^'^*. d’essersi ritirato dal 
jiartaggio ricevendo la monarehia inliera per il nepote.” Sec Appimdix, 
No. 155 ' 
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the step; and even brought forward further reasons for it 
besides those adduced by Charles.^ 

The papal see at that time was on good terms with 
Louis XIV, having relinquished the policy adverse to 
France, which it had almost invariably pursued from the 
time of Urban VIII. Since a strong Protestant influence 
was to be expected on the other side, it seemed to him 
to be to the advantage of religion that the monarchy 
should devolve without partition on a prince belonging to 
a house which was at that time so pre-eminently Catholic. 
In the commission which sat to examine the matter. Cardinal 
Giovan Francesco Albani had taken part; and he it was 
who was elected to the papal throne (i6 Nov. 1700). 
Clement XI—for so he styled himself—did not conceal 
his opinions for a moment. He openly approved the 
determination of Louis XIV to accept the succession. 
He sent a letter of congratulation to Philip V, and 
granted him subsidies raised on ecclesiastical property, pre¬ 
cisely as if no doubt prevailed with regard to his rights.'-^ 
Clement XI might be considered the very creation and true 
representative of the court of Rome, which he had never 
quitted. The affability of his manners, his literary talents, 
and irreproachable life, had secured him universal approba¬ 
tion and popularity.^ He had found means to ingratiate 
himself with the three last popes, different as they were in 
character, and even to make himself necessary to them ; 
he had risen to eminence by practical and useful, but 
never inopportune talents. If, as he once observed, he 
had known how to give good advice as cardinal, but 
as pope he knew not how to guide himself, this may 
imply that he felt himself better qualified to seize and 
carry forward an impulse already communicated, than 
to originate and give effect to an independent determi¬ 
nation. As an example of this, it may be remark^ed, th;it 

^ Franzosische Geschichte, iv. io8. 

^ Buder, Leben und Thaten Clemens XT, tom. i. j). 148. 

® Erizzo, Relatione di Roma, 1702 : “ Infatti pareva egli la dclizia 
cli Roma, e non eravi ministro regio ne natione che non credessc lutto 
suo il cardinale Albani. Tanto bene,” he adds, sai)eva fmgere 
affetti e variare lingunggio con tutti.” 
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in taking up the jurisdictional question with renewed vigour 
immediately after his accession, he did no more than follow 
in the path pointed out by public opinion, and by the interests 
of the Curia. In like manner, he believed in the fortune and 
power of the “ great king,” and had no doubt but that 
Louis XIV would ultimately obtain the victory. The 
success of the French arms in the expedition undertaken 
against Vienna by Germany and Italy in the year 1703, 
which seemed likely to bring all to a conclusion, occasioned 
the pope so much satisfaction, that the Venetian ambassador 
assures us he found it impossible to conceal his gladness.^ 

But at that very moment fortune took a sudden turn. 
The German and English antagonists of Louis, with Avhoni 
Innocent XI had been allied, but from whose party 
Clement XI had gradually estranged his interests, achieved 
unprecedented victories : the imperial troops, conjoined with 
those of Prussia, poured down upon Italy. Towards a 
pope, whose proceedings had been so equivocal, they were 
but little disposed to shew forbearance, and the old preten¬ 
sions of the empire, which had never been referred to since 
the times of Charles V, were now again renewed. 

We do not here purpose to enter into all the bitter 
contentions in which Clement XI became involved.^ The 
imperialists at length appointed a fixed term within which 
he must decide on their proposals for peace: among these 
I)roposals the most important condition was his acknowledg¬ 
ment of the Austrian pretender to the crowm of Spain. 
Vainly did the pope look around him for assistance. He 
waited till the day appointed (15th January, 1709), after the 
lapse of which, without a final decision, the imperialists had 
threatened hostile invasion of his states and capital; nay, it 
was not till the last hour of that day—eleven in the evening 

^ See 4\pp<^uclix, No. 154. 

For example : In regard to the troops quartered in Parma and 
riaccn/Ai, where the clergy were compelled 10 pay their contingent 
of military contributions. “ Accord avee les deputes du due et de 
la ville dc Plaisance, 14 dec., 1706, art. 9,—que pour soulagor 
Pciat tous les particuliers, quoique tres-privilegies, contri’oucroient la 
susditte somme.” To this the pope would not submit, and the imperial 
claims were thereupon renewed with redoubled violence.—Coiitre- 
declaration dc rempereur, in Lamberty, v. 85. 
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—that he at length affixed his signature. Clement had 
previously congratulated Philip V ; he now saw himself com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge his rival Charles III as Catholic king.’ 

By this event a severe blow was inflicted, not only on the 
authority of the papacy as supreme arbiter, but also on the 
political freedom and independence of the Apostolic See ; 
the latter was, indeed, virtually despoiled of all liberty. 
The French ambassador left Rome, declaring that it was no 
longer the seat of the Church." 

The position of European affairs in general had indeed 
assumed a new aspect. It was at length by Protestant 
England that the ultimate destiny of the Spanish and 
Catholic monarchy was decided. In this state of things 
what influence could the pope exercise over the great events 
of the period ? 

By the peace of. Utrecht, countries wffiich the pope 
regarded as his fiefs, such as Sicily and Sardinia, were con¬ 
signed to new sovereigns without his advice or consent being 
even requested.^ In the place of the infallible decision 
hitherto awaited from the supreme spiritual pastor, there 
now ruled the convenience and interests of the great powers. 

Misfortunes w^ere, indeed, occasioned by these arrange¬ 
ments, of which the effect was more immediately and 
peculiarly felt by the Roman see. 

One of the most prominent objects of the Roman policy 
had ever been the acquirement and maintenance of influence 
over the remaining states of Italy : the Curia sought, indeed, 
to exercise an indirect sovereignty over them all whenever 
it was possible to do so. 

But at this time, not only had German Austria established 
herself in Italy, while in a state of almost open warfare with 
the pope, but even the duke of Savoy had attained to royal 
power and a large extension of territory, in defiance of the 
papal opposition. 

Other affairs ^vere regulated in a similar spirit. 

’ This, which was at first kept secret, was luaclc known hy a letter 
of the Austrian ambassador to the duke of Marlborough (Laniberiy, 
V. 242). 

* Lettre du marechal Thesse au pape, 12 juillct, 1709. 

^ How suspicious the conduct of Savoy was, w'e learn from Lafitau, 
Vie de Clement XI, tom. ii. p. 7S. 
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For the belter arrangement of disputes between the 
house of Bourbon and that of Austria, the European powers 
acceded to the wish of the Spanish queen, that Parma and 
Piacenza should be allotted to one of her sons. The feudal 
sovereignty of the popes over that duchy had not been 
called in question for two centuries,—each successive 
prince had received investiture and had paid tribute ; but 
now that this right was assuming a new importance, and that 
the male line of the house of Farnese was manifestly on the 
point of becoming extinct, no further consideration was 
given to the claims of the papacy. The emperor bestowed 
the country as a fief on an Infant of Spain, and nothing 
remained to the pope but to issue protests, to which no one 
paid the slightest attention.^ 

But the peace between the two houses was only of 
momentary duration. In the year 1733, the Bourbons 
renewed their pretensions to Naples, which was at that time 
in the hands of Austria. The Spanish ambassador was also 
instructed to offer the palfrey and payment of tribute to the 
pope. Clement XII would now willingly have suffered 
matters to remain as they were: he appointed a committee 
of cardinals, who decided in favour of the imperial claims ; 
but the fortune of war, on this occasion also, w^as adverse to 
the papal decision,—the Spanish arms obtained the victory. 
In a short time, Clement was compelled to grant the investi¬ 
ture of Naples and Sicily to the same Infant whom, with 
so much mortification, he had seen enter on the possession 
of Banna. 

It is true that the ultimate consequence of all these 
struggles was not materially different from that originally 
contemplated by the court of Rome, The house of Bourbon 
extended its rule over Spain and a great part of Italy; but 
under circumstances how entirely different had all this 
occurred..frorn those at first designed and hoped for by the 
Holy See 1 

The \vord by which that great contest was decided at the 
most critical moment had proceeded from England. It 

^ Proicslatio nomine Sedis Apostolicac cmi'^sa in convontu Cann.*- 
racensi, in Roussel, Supplement au corps diplomat, do Dumont, i‘i. 

ii. p. 173. 
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was in open contradiction to the Papal see that the Bour¬ 
bons had forced their way into Italy. The separation of 
the provinces, which Rome had decided to avoid, was, 
nevertheless, accomplished^, and had filled Italy and the 
States of the Church with the ceaseless shock of hostile 
weapons. The temporal authority of the Apostolic See was 
by this means annihilated even in its most immediate 
vicinity.^ 

An important effect could not fail to be produced by 
these changes on the controversies touching the ecclesiastical 
rights of. Rome, which were so closely connected with her 
political relations. 

How severely had Clement XI been already made to 
feel this! 

More than once was his nuncio sent out of Naples, and 
in Sicily, on one occasion, the whole of the clergy whose 
views were favourable to Rome, were seized in a body and 
sent into the States of the Church.^ Throughout the Italian 
states an intention was made manifest to confine the gift of 
ecclesiastical dignities exclusively to natives.^ Even in 
Spain the nuntiatura was closed;"^ and Clement XI at one 
time believed that he should be compelled to summon 
Alberoni, the most influential of the Spanish ministers, 
before the Inquisition. 

These dissensions became more and more serious, the 
differences extending from year to year. The Roman court 
no longer possessed within itself the power and energy 
required for the preservation of union even among those 
holding its own creed. 

“ I cannot deny,” says the Venetian ambassador 
Mocenigo, in the year 1737, ‘^that there is something 
unnatural in the sight of all the Catholic sovereigns 
placing themselves in hostility to the court of Rome^ and 

^ See Appendix, Nos. 155, 156, and 

- Buder, Lebcn und Thaten Clemens XI, tom. iii. 581. 

3 We perceive from the remarks of Lorenzo Tiepolo, Relatione dl 
Roma, 1712, that the imperialists in Naples as well as Milan had 
already formed the design, “ che I’i heneficii ecelesiastici siaiio sola- 
mente dati a national!, colpo di non picciolo danno alia cortc di Roma 
se si effettuasse.” 

■* San Felipe, Beitrage zur Geschichte von Spanien, iii. 214. 
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the altercations are now so violent that there can be no 
hope of any reconciliation by which that court would not 
be injured in some vital part. Whether this proceed from 
the diffusion of more enlightened ideas, as many people 
think, or from a disposition to oppress the weaker party, it 
is certain that the sovereigns are making rapid progress 
towards depriving the Roman see of all its secular 
prerogatives/' ^ 

A merely superficial observation made in Rome itself at 
that time, sufficed to render obvious the fact that all was at 
stake; that her existence depended on the immediate con¬ 
clusion of peace. 

The memory of Benedict XIV—Prospero Lambertini 
(1740-1758)—is blessed, because he resolved on making 
the indispensable concessions. 

Plow little Benedict XIV permitted himself to be dazzled, 
or rendered self-confident by the dignified elevation of his 
office, is well known ; he did not even abandon his good- 
humoured facctiousness, or forego his Bolognese witticisms, 
because he was pope. He would rise from his occupation, 
join such members of the court as were in immediate 
attendance, impart to them some fancy or idea that had 
just occurred to him, and return to his desk.^ He con¬ 
stantly maintained himself superior to events. With a 
bold and comprehensive glance he made himself master 
of the relations in which the papal see was placed 
to the powers of Europe, discerning clearly what it 
was possible to retain, and what must be abandoned. 
He was too sound a canonist, and too thoroughly a pope, 
to permit himself to be carried too far on the path of 
concessions. 

'inhere is no doubt that the most remarkable act of his 
pontificate was the concordat which he concluded with Spain 

H Aluise Moccnigo IV, Relatione di Roma, 16 Aprilc, 1737. See 
Appendix, No. 162. 

- Relatione di F. Venier di Roma, 1744: “ Asceso il papa al 
trono di S. Pietn^, non seppe cambiarc I’indole sua. Kgli era di tern- 
pcramenlo affi])ilc insieme e vivace e vi reslo ; spargeva fin de prelato 

M suoi discorsi con giocosi sali, ed aiicor li conserva ;-dotato di 

cuore ajierto c sincero trascurb seinpre ogn’una di quelle arti chc 
chiamauo romnncschc.” 
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in the year 1753. prevailed on himself to renounce the 
right of appointment to the smaller benefices of that country 
which the Curia still retained, though it was at that time 
vehemently contested. But was the court to be deprived 
of the large sums it had hitherto received from that source 
without any compensation ? Was the papal authority thus 
at once to abandon its influence on the clergy personally? 
Benedict adopted the following compromise:—of these 
benefices fifty-two were specified, and these were reserved 
for the nomination of the pope, “ that by their means he 
might reward such members of the Spanish clergy as should 
acquire a claim to preferment by their virtues, purity of life, 
or learning, or by services rendered to the Roman see.”^ 
The loss in revenue sustained by the Curia was then com¬ 
puted,—it was found to be 34,300 scudi annually. The 
Icing therefore engaged to pay'a sum of 1,143,330 scudi, 
the interest of which at 3 per cent, would amount to 
that income. Thus did all-compensating gold attest its 
conciliatory influence and mediating power in the final 
arrangement, even of these ecclesiastical difficulties. 

In like manner Benedict XIV concluded with most of 
the other courts arrangements involving concessions. To 
the king of Portugal an extension 'was granted of the right 
of patronage he had previously possessed, and to the earlier 
spiritual privileges and distinctions acquired by his house 
the title of “ most faithful ” was added. The court of Sar¬ 
dinia, doubly dissatisfied because the concessions which it 
had obtained at favourable moments had been revoked under 
the last pontificate, was appeased by the instructions, tanta¬ 
mount to concordats, that were issued in the years 1741 and 

^ “ Accio non ineno S. che i suoi siicccssori abbiano il modo di 
provedere e premiare quegli ecclesiastici che per probita c per illiba- 
tezza de’ costiimi o per insigne letteratura o per servizi prestati alia s. 
sede se ne renderanno meritevoli.” These are the words of the con¬ 
cordat. See, among other authorities, the Report of the Knglish Ccmi- 
mittee, 1S16, p. 317. From an Instruction of Caravnjal (printed in 
Cantillo, Tratados de Paz, p. 425), it appears that the intentions of the 
Spanish Government originally went still further. Put the confidential 
minister, Ensenada, was carrying on secret negotiations, concurrently 
with those which were officially reported. Tlie pope himstdf revised 
the concordat; Ensenada transmitted the money even before it was 
signed. 
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1750.^ In Naples, where, under the auspices of the im¬ 
perial government, and by the exertions of Gaetano ArgentO;, 
a school of jurispnidence had been established, which made 
the disputed points of ecclesiastical law its chief study, and 
opposed earnest resistance to the claims of the papacy 
Rcncdict XIV permitted the rights of the Curia to be 
materially restricted, and suffered the clergy to be subjected 
to the payment of a share in the public imposts. To the 
imperial court the pontiff conceded a diminution of the 
appointed holy days, and this was a concession that caused 
many remarks at the time; for whereas Benedict had merely 
granted permission that work might be done on those days, 
the imperial court did not scruple to exact labour by force, 
and make it compulsory as a general rule. 

By these measures the Catholic courts were again recon¬ 
ciled to their ecclesiastical chief, and peace was once more 
restored. 

But could reasonable hope be entertained that all con¬ 
tentions were thus brought to an end ? Was it to be 
cxi)cctcd that the conilict between the State and the Church, 
which seems to be almost a matter of necessity in Catholi¬ 
cism, should be set at rest by these sliglit transactions? 
It was not possible that these should suffice to maintain 
peace beyond the moment for which they had been adopted. 
Already were the excited deeps giving token that other and 
far more perilous storms were fast approaching. 


3. ALTERED STATE OE EUROPE—INTKRNAL COM- 
MOTIONS—SUPPRESSION OF THE JESUITS 

Important changes had been accomplished, not only in 
Italy and the south of Europe, but in the political condition 
oLthc w/»rld generally. 

Where were now the times in which the papacy might 


' Risposta nlle nolizic dimandatc intorno alia giurisdittionc ccclcsi- 
nstica ncllo slato di S. Torino, 5 I'^larzo, i5i6. Report of 

Comnuttee, p. 250. 

“ Giannonc, Storia di Napoli, vi. 3S7. 
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entertain the hope, and not indeed without apparent 
grounds, of once more subjecting Europe and the world 
to its dominion ? 

Of the five great powers by which, even so early as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the course of the world’s 
destinies was determined, three had risen to influence which 
were not of the Catholic faith. We have alluded to the 
attempts made by the popes in earlier times to subdue 
Russia and Prussia by means of Poland, and to overcome 
England by the forces of France and Spain. These very 
powers were now taking prominent part in the dominion 
of the world; nay, we may even affirm, without fear 
of deceiving ourselves, that they had at this time ob¬ 
tained the preponderance over the Catholic portion of 
Europe. 

It was not- that one system of doctrine had gained a 
triumph over the other—that the Protestant theology had 
prevailed over Catholicism; this was no longer the field of 
conflict: the change had been brought about by the action 
of national interests and developments, the principles of 
which we have noticed above. The non-Catholic states 
displayed a general superiority over the Catholic. The 
monarchical and concentrating spirit of the Russians had 
overpowered the disunited factions and aristocracy of 
Poland. The industry, practical sense, and nautical skill 
of England had obtained the supremacy, naturally resulting 
from those qualities, over the careless indolence of the 
Spaniards and the vacillating policy of the French, which 
was ever contingent on the accidents of their domestic affairs. 
The energetic organization and military discipline of Prussia 
had in like manner procured her the advantage over those 
principles of federative monarchy which were then pre¬ 
dominant in Austria. 

But although the superiority obtained by these powers 
was in nowise of an ecclesiastical character, yet^it could 
not fail to exercise an immediate influence on ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

This occurred in the first place, because religious parties 
advanced to power with the states professing their opinions; 
Russia, for example, placed Greek bishops, without hesitation. 
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in the united provinces of Polandd The elevation of 
Prussia gradually restored a consciousness of independence 
and power to the German Protestants, such as they had 
long been deprived of; and the more decided the naval 
supremacy acquired by the Protestant government of 
England became, so much the more did the Catholic 
missions necessarily fall into the shade, while their 
cfliciency, which had in earlier times been upheld and 
increased by political influence, became diminished pro¬ 
portionately. 

But more extensive causes were in action. So early as 
the second half of the seventeenth century, when England 
had attached herself to the policy of France, when Russia 
was in a position equivalent to separation from the rest of 
Europe, and the Prussian monarchy of the house of Branden¬ 
burg was but just rising into importance, the Catholic 
])owcrs, l^'rancc, Spain, Austria, and Poland, had governed 
the luiropean world, even though divided among themselves. 
It appears to me that the consciousness of how greatly all 
this was cliangcd, must now have forced itself on the general 
conviction of the Catholic community, and the proud self-con¬ 
fidence inspired by a politico-religious existence, unrestricted 
by any superior power, must now have been destroyed. "J'he 
pope was now first made aware of the fact that he no longer 
stood at the head of the powers by whom the world was 
ruled. 

But finally, would not the question of whence this change 
arose, present itself? When the conquered party docs not 
utterly despair of its own fortunes, every defeat, every loss, 
will ncceSvSarily occasion some internal revolution, some 
attem])t at imitation of the antagonists who have evinced 
their superiority,—an emulation of their efforts. Thus, the 
strictly monarchical, military, and commercial tendencies 
of the nw~Catholic nations now pressed themselves upon 
the Catholic states; but since it could not be denied that 
the disadvantageous position into which the latter had 
fallen was connected with their ecclesiastical constitution, 
the first efforts of the movement were directed towards that 
point. 

^ Rulliicre, Ilhloirc clc ranaicliic dc Polognc, i. iSi. 

VOL. II. 2 1 
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But here they came into contact with other powerful 
commotions which had meanwhile taken possession of the 
domain of faith and opinion within the pale of Catholicism 
itself. 

The Jansenist contentions, to the origin of which we 
have already given our attention, had been renewed with 
redoubled vehemence in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. They proceeded from men of the most exalted 
positions. The highest influence in the supreme ecclesias¬ 
tical council of France had most commonly been divided 
between the king’s confessor, usually a Jesuit, and the arch¬ 
bishop of Paris, and thence it was, that La Chaise and 
Harlai, who lived in the • closest alliance, had directed the 
enterprises of the crown against the papacy. So good an 
understanding did not exist between their successors, Le 
Tellier and Noailles. Their disunion may have been occa¬ 
sioned, in the first place, by slight differences of opinion, 
the more rigid adherence of the one to the Jesuit and 
Molinist views, and the more tolerant inclination of the 
other to the Jansenist ideas. Gradually, however, these 
differences led the way to an open rupture, and the conflict 
thus arising, and proceeding from the cabinet of the king, 
produced a schism throughout the nation. I'hc confessor 
succeeded not only in maintaining himself in power, and 
winning Louis to his side, but he also prevailed on the pope 
to issue the bull Unigenitus, in which the Jansenist tenets of 
sin, grace, justification, and the church, were condemned, 
even in their most modified expression, and in some in¬ 
stances as their defenders considered them to be given ver¬ 
batim by St. Augustine. They were, nevertheless, denounced 
and anathematized even more decidedly than the five pro¬ 
positions mentioned in our earlier allusions to the Jansenist 
doctrines.^ This was the final decision of these questions of 

^ The Me'moires secrets sur la bullc Unifrenitus, i. p. 123, describe 
the first impression produced by it. “ Les uns pultlioieiU (pdon y 
attaquoit de front les premiers principos de la foi cl de la morale ,* Ics 
autres qu’on y condamnoit les sentiments cl les cxpre.ssions dcs saints 
p^res ; dhutres qu’on y enlevoit a la charitc sa prechninence el sa foi ee *; 
d’autres qu’on Icur arrachoit cles mains Ic pain celeste des ecriturcs ^ 
les nouveaux reunis a I’eglise se di.soienL troinpes, etc.” ^ 
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faith, so long before agitated by Molina. The papal see, 
after a delay thus prolonged, at length adopted the Jesuit 
tenets without reserve or ambiguity. It is certain that the 
papacy thereby succeeded in attaching to its interests that 
powerful order, which from that time proved itself the most 
vigorous defender of ultramontane doctrines and the papal 
claims, which, as we have seen, it had by no means invarialDly 
upheld in preceding periods. The pope also succeeded in 
maintaining friendly relations with the French government, 
which bad, indeed, contributed to elicit the above-named 
decision, and by which such persons as submitted to the bull 
.were very soon promoted, to the exclusion of all others. But 
these measures aroused the most powerful opposition from the 
adverse party; among the learned, who were followers of St. 
Augustine, among the orders, who adhered to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and in the parliaments, by whom a violation of the 
Gallican rights was discovered in every new act of the Roman 
court. And now, at length, the Jansenists stood forth as the 
earnest advocates of these immunities; with ever-increasing 
boldness they now announced doctrines regarding the 
Church, which were entirely at variance with those of Rome 
on the same points,—nay, they proceeded, under the pro¬ 
tection of a Protestant government, to carry their tenets 
into effect, and established an archiepiscopal church in 
Utrecht, which, though Catholic in its general principles, 
yet maintained a complete independence of Rome, and 
waged incessant war upon the ultramontane tendencies of 
the Jesuits. It would be well worth while to investigate 
the formation, extension, and practical influence of these 
opinions over the whole of luiropc. In France, the Janse¬ 
nists were oppressed, persecuted, and excluded from public 
employments; but as usually happens, this did them no 
injury on essential points, A large proportion of the public 
declared in their favour during these ])ersecutions, and they 
nvight have succeeded still more extensively had they not 
brought discredit even on their more rational tenets by their 
superstitious extravagance. Tins deeply injured their cause ; 
yet the superior purity of their moral system, and the ap¬ 
proximation they made to a more profound faith, secured 
them entrance into most Catholic countries. We find traces 
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of them in Vienna and Brussels, in Spain and Portugal 
and through all ItalyThey diffused their tenets throughout 
Catholic Christendom, sometimes publicly, but more fre¬ 
quently in secret. 

There can be no doubt that this dissension among the 
clergy was one cause3 among others, by which the way was 
prepared for the progress of opinions much more perilous 
than those here in question. 

The peculiar character of the influence produced on the 
Trench mind, nay, on that of all Europe, by the exertions 
of Louis XIV in the name of religion, is a phenomenon 
that will ever be remarkable. In his eager determination to 
root out the Protestant creed, and to annihilate every dissent¬ 
ing opinion intruding within the pale of Catholicism, he had 
employed the utmost excess of violence, had outraged the 
laws of God and man, directing his every effort to the pro¬ 
duction of complete and orthodox Catholic unity throughout 
his kingdom. Yet scarcely had he closed his eyes, before 
all was utterly changed. The spirit so forcibly repressed 
broke forth in irresistible movement. 

The disgust and horror awakened by the proceedings of 
Louis XIV led, without doubt, directly to the formation of 
opinions making open war on Catholicism, nay, on all other 
positive religion of whatever name. From year to year, these 
opinions gained internal force, and outward diffusion. The 
kingdoms of southern Europe were founded on the most 
intimate union of Church and State. Yet it was among 
these that a mode of thinking was matured, by which 
aversion to the Church and religion was organized into a 
system, affecting all ideas relating to God and his creation, 
every principle of political and social life, and all science. 
A literature of opposition to all notions hitherto received 
was formed, by which the minds of men were irresistibly 
captivated, and subjected to indissoluble fetters. 

The absence of harmony between these tendencies fs 

^ Llorente, Hisloirc de I’lnquisilion, iii. jq"). 93'“97, accinaints us 
with the continual occupation furnished hy real or supposc'd Janscuisfs 
to the Inquisition under Charles III and IV. 

^ For example, they were to be found very early in Naples ; so 
early as the year 1715 it was believed that the lialf of tluvsc Neapolitans 
who were of reflective habits were Janscnists.—Kcyssler, Reisen, p. 7^. 
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manifest; the reforming spirit was by its very nature 
monarchical, but this could by no means be asserted of the 
philosophical, which very soon opposed itself to the State 
as well as to the Church. The Jansenists adhered to con¬ 
victions, which were indifferent, if not odious, to one party 
as well as to the other; yet at first they all worked 
together. They called into existence that spirit of inno¬ 
vation, the extent of whose grasp is in exact proportion 
with the uncertainty of its aim ; which lays bolder claim 
to futurity the less definite its comprehension of its own 
])urposc; and which daily derives fresh force from the 
abuses existing in the common order of things. This spirit 
now seized the Catholic peoples. There is no doubt that its 
basis was, for the most part, either consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, in what has been called the philosox^hy of the 
eighteenth century. The Jansenist theories imparted to 
it an ecclesiastical form and deportment; its activity was 
promoted by the necessities of governments, and by the 
events of the moment. In every country, and at all the 
courts, two parties were formed; one making war on 
the Curia, the accredited constitution and established 
doctrines of the time ; while the other laboured to maintain 
things as they were, and to uphold the prerogatives of the 
universal Church. 

The last was more particularly represented by the Jesuits ; 
tluat order stood forth as the chief bulwark of the ultramon¬ 
tane principles, and it was against them that the storm was 
first directed. 


The Jesuits were still very powerful in the eighteenth 
century, and, as in earlier times, their influence was chiefly 
attributable to the fact that they were still the confessors of 
lirinces and nobles, while they also conducted the education 
of youth. Their enterprises, whether religious or commer¬ 
cial, still comprehended the whole world within the scope 
of their views, though the former were no longer pursued 
with the energy of older times. They now adhered without 
wavering to the doctrines of ecclesiastical orthodoxy and 
subordination; whatever was in any manner opposed to 
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these, whether positive unbelief, Jansenist tenets, or theories 
of reform, were all included by the Jesuits in one common 
sentence of condemnation and anathema. 

They were first attacked in the domain of opinion and 
of literature; and here it must be admitted that to the 
numbers and power of the assailants pressing round them, 
they opposed rather a persistent tenacity in opinions already 
adopted, an indirect influence with the great and a sweep¬ 
ing consignment of all their antagonists to perdition, than 
the fair weapons of intellectual warfare. It is almost in¬ 
comprehensible that neither the Jesuits themselves, nor any 
of those allied with them in modes of belief, produced one 
single original and effective book in their defence, while the 
works of their opponents deluged the world, and fixed the 
character of public opinion. 

But after they had thus been once defeated on the field 
of doctrine, science, and intellect, they found it impossible 
to maintain themselves in the possession of power and 
influence. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, and during the 
conflict of these two classes of opinion, reforming ministers 
were directing the helm of state in almost all Catholic coun¬ 
tries. In France Choiseul,^ in Spain Wall and Sqiiillace, in 
Naples Tanucci, and in Portugal Carvalho, all men who had 
made it the leading thought of their lives to diminish the pre¬ 
ponderance of the ecclesiastical element. In their persons 
the opposition to clerical ascendancy obtained representa¬ 
tives, and became powerful; their position depended on 
their adherence to it; and open hostility was all the more 
inevitable from the fact that the designs of these ministers 
were in continual danger of subversion from the ]personal 
efforts of the Jesuits to counteract them, and from the influ¬ 
ence possessed by the order in the highest circles of the 
several kingdoms. ' 

^ In the appendix to the Memoires of Madame du Uausset will ho 
found an essay, “ De la destruction des Jesuiles on France,’’ whon'in 
the aversion of Choiscul to the Jesuits is attributed tt> the fact that the 
general of the order had once given him to understand in Konuj that 
he knew wluit Inad been said at a certain suppt'r in Paris ; hut this is a 
story that has been repeated in various farms, and cannot ht‘ allowwl 
much weight: the causes, doubtless, lay deeper than this wouhl imply. 
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The first thought did not proceed to the length of anni¬ 
hilating the Society of Jesus; it was originally intended 
to do no more than remove them from the courts, 
to deprive them of their influence, and if possible of 
their riches. To secure these objects, it was even thought 
probable that the Roman court would lend its aid; for the 
schism by which the Catholic world was divided had made 
itself manifest under a certain form there also. A more 
rigid and a more tolerant party existed in the metropolis of 
Catholicism likewise; Benedict XIV, who represented the 
latter, had long been dissatisfied with the Jesuits, and had 
often loudly condemned their conduct, more particularly in 
regard to the missions.^ 

When Carvalho, in defiance of the turbulent factions 
dividing the Portuguese court, and in despite of the Jesuits 
who had earnestly sought to effect his downfall, had made 
himself absolute master, not only of the powers of the state, 
but of the kiirg’s wdll, he demanded a reform of the order 
from the pope." He took the obvious course of xuitting 
prominently forward that point in the case which was most 
clearly open to censure—the mercantile direction taken by 
the society, by which moreover he was continually impeded 
in his projects for the promotion of the national commerce. 
The pope did not hesitate to proceed in the matter. The 
■worldly eagerness and assiduity of the Jesuits in their secular 
occupations was an abomination to the pontiff; and at the 
suggestion of Carvalho, he committed the visitation of the 
order to Cardinal Saldanha, a Portuguese, and personal 
friend of the minister. In a short time this visitor published 
a decree, severely reprobating the commercial pursuits of 
the Jesuits, and empowering the royal authorities to con¬ 
fiscate all merchandise belonging to these ecclesiastics. 

The society had, meanwhile, been attacked in ITancc 
on the same account. The bankruptcy of a mercantile 
^house in iMartinique, with which Father La Valletta was in 

^ I'liis be bad done while Cardinal.—^klcmoircs du Perc Nor- 
hcrl, ii. 20. 

* On tbe Jesuit side, this conflict of fuclions has been described 
with extreme animation in a “ History of tbe Jesuits in Portugal,” 
translated from an Italian manuscript, l)y Murr. 
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connection, and which involved a large number of commer¬ 
cial dealers in its fall, gave occasion for those who had 
suffered by the failures to bring their complaints before the 
tribunals, and by these courts the affair was very zealously 
taken in hand.^ 

Had longer life been accorded to Benedict XIV, there 
is reason to suppose that although he would probably not 
have abolished the order, he would yet have subjected it 
gradually to a searching and complete reform. But at the 
critical moment he expired, and at the next conclave 
(July 6th, 1758) a man of opposite opinions, Clement 
XIII, was elected pope. 

Clement was pure in soul and upright of purpose; he 
prayed much and fervently ; his highest ambition was to 
obtain the glory of canonization. At the same time he 
held the conviction that all the claims of the papacy were 
sacred and inviolable, and lamented deeply that any one of 
them had ever been relinquished. He was resolved that no 
concession should be obtained from himself; nay, he lived 
in the persuasion that all might yet be regained, and the 
diminished splendour of Rome restored do its earlier glories 
by a steadfast and determined pertinacity.In the Jesuits 
he beheld the most faithful defenders of the papal sec and 
of religion; he approved of them as they were, and did 
not consider them in any need of reform. In all these 
modes of thinking he was confirmed by those of his imme¬ 
diate circle, who shared in his devotions. 

We cannot affirm that Cardinal 'rorregiani, to whose 
hands the administration of the papal authority was princi¬ 
pally consigned, was equally iniluenced by spiritual con¬ 
siderations. He had the reputation, on the contrary, of 
taking a personal interest in the farming of the papal revenues, 
and was said to be generally fond of power for its own sake. 
But would not motives and purposes even of this kind bo 
forwarded and promoted by the maintenance of the o'rder iiP 

^ Vie privee de Louis XV, iv. p. 8S. 

^ SaminlunfT der mcrkwiirdigsLen Schrifton, die Aufhelning der 
JesuiLen betreffend, 1773, i. p. 211, How decidedly public t)piniou 
was opposed to it, may be seen in Wiuckclmann’s letters, among 
other places. 
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its utmost integrity ? All the influence, all the riches, and 
all the authority for which the Jesuits were so profoundly 
detested by the jealous viceroys in America, and by the 
ambitious and power-seeking ministers of Europe, were 
finally laid by the Society of Jesus at the feet of the 
papal throne. Torregiani adopted their cause as his own, 
and by doing so he further increased the strength of his 
own position at court. The only man who might have 
been able to overthrow him, Rezzonico, nephew of the 
])ontiff, would have feared to do so, lest by effecting his 
ruin he might cause injury to the church of God.^ 

But as matters now stood, the zeal evinced on behalf of 
the order could produce no other effect than that of further 
exasperating its assailants, and eventually attracting their 
animosity towards the Roman sec itself. 

In Portugal the Jesuits were implicated in the judicial 
investigations resulting from an attempt on the life of the 
king." It is difficult to ascertain clearly whether they were 

^ Carullorc di C'.lenientc XIIT e di varj allid personag^i di Roma, 
MvS. in the British Museum, S430 : “La difiidcnza che (il pu])a) ha di 
.sc medcsimo e la sovercliia umiliazionc chc lo deprime lo fa differire ai 
Seiitimenti altrui chc .sono per lo ]nu o sciocchi o intcressati o maligni. 

- - Chi lo dovrebbe scuotcrc non si move-.” [The distrust that 

he feels of himself, and the excess of humility by which he is depressed, 
makes him defer lo the opinions of others, who arc, for the most part, 
either incapable, interested, or ill-intentioned. The penson who ought 
to influence him never moves.] 

* In the sentence given on the 12th of January, 1759, the point 
principally insisted on seems to be certain “legitimate suspicions” 
against “the perverse regular clergy of the Society of Jesus 5” of 
tljese the most imj'iortant are, their ambitious purpose of making them¬ 
selves masters of the reins of government {§ 25); their arrogance 
previt)us to the criminal attempt, and their despondency after its failure 
(§ 26) ; finally, and certainly a fixr more ‘.serious charge, tlieir intimate 
connection with the chief of the accused, Mascarenhas, with whom they 
had formerly been at variance. Father Casta was reported to have 
declared that a man who should murder the king “ would not he guilty 
of^'ven a venial sin” (§4). But, on the otlier side, it has been re¬ 
marked that the confessions on which these statements were founded 
were extorleil by the rack, and that the documents relating to the trial 
betray marks of undue haste, and are full of informalities. In a judicial 
point of view, the .sentence certainly never can he justified. Compare 
Von Olfcrs on the attempt to assassinate the king of Portugal, 3rd Sept., 
1758. Berlin, 1S39. In a letter inserted by Smith in his Memoirs of 
the Marquis de Pombal, i. 287, Cardinal Acciajuoli is made to declare 
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guilty or not; but be this as it may, they were visited by 
one blow after another, and were finally driven from the 
kingdom with merciless violence, being transported directly 
to the coasts of the States of the Church. 

In consequence of the lawsuit above mentioned, the 
Jesuits of France had, meanwhile, fallen into the power of 
the parliament, by which they had from the first been 
detested. The affair was treated with the utmost noise 
and publicity, and the whole order was at length con¬ 
demned to fulfil the engagements of Lavallette. Nor was 
this all: the constitution of the society was again subjected 
to scrutiny, and the legality of its existence generally was 
called into question. 

The points on which the decision of this affair turned 
are exceedingly remarkable and characteristic. 

The charges more particularly pressed against the order 
were two; the persistent opposition it evinced towards the 
four Gallican propositions, and the unlimited powers of the 
general. 

But the first of these accusations did not present an 
insurmountable obstacle. The general of the Jesuits -was 
not opposed to the members of his order, being at least 
tacitly permitted to abstain from calling the four proposi¬ 
tions in question; and, accordingly, we find that in the 
negotiations of the French clergy in 1761, they offered to 
regulate their expositions of doctrine in accordance wdth 
these very propositions. 

But the case w’as wholly different with regard to the 
second objection. 

The parliaments, a commission appointed by the king, 
and even the majority of the French bishops, who were 
assembled by Cardinal Luynes,^ had unanimously decided 
that the obedience which the general, resident in Rome, 
was empowered to demand by the statutes of the erdcr, \vas 
incompatible with the laws of the kingdom, and wdth the 
general duties of the subject to his sovereign. 

expressly, on his return from Portugal, that the Jesuits wt‘re un¬ 
doubtedly the authors of the attempted assassination of H.M. Dom 
Joseph.” 

^ St. Priest, Chute des Jesuites, p. 54. 
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It was not with the intention of destroying the order, 
but rather with the hope of saving it if possible from ruin, 
that the king caused proposals to be made to the general 
for the appointment of a vicar for France, who was to fix 
his residence in that country, and be pledged to render 
obedience to its lawsd 

Had there been a man like Acqiiaviva at the head of the 
order, there is no doubt that some expedient w^ould have 
been discovered, some compromise attempted, even at this 
moment. But the Jesuits had at that time a most inflexible 
chief in the person of Lorenzo Ricci, who felt nothing but 
the injustice that was done to his society. The point 
assailed appeared to him the most important of all, whether 
ecclesiastically or politically. Elis encyclical letters are still 
extant, and these prove the immeasurable value he conceived 
the duty of obedience, in all the rigour of its inculcation by 
Ignatius, to possess in its relation to personal discipline. 
’Put in addition to this, a sus])icion was awakened in Rome 
that the sole object of the different kingdoms was to render 
themselves independent of the universal government of the 
('luirch ; they thought this proposal to tlic general of the 
Jesuits had some secret connection with that design. 

Ricci therefore replied, that so essential a change in the 
constitution was not within the limits of his power. Ap¬ 
plication was then made to the pope, and the answer of 
Clement XIII was, that this constitution had been so dis¬ 
tinctly approved by the council of Trent, and confirmed 
by so many solemn edicts from his predecessors, that he 
could not venture to change it.- They rejected every 
kind of modification; Ricci’s entire mode of thought was 
exiiressed in his words, Sint ut sunt, aut non sint.” 

The result was, that they ceased to be. The parliament, 
which had now no further obstacle in its way, declared 
(August'' 6 , 1762), that the institute of the Jesuits was 
opiiosed to all authority, spiritual and temporal, ecclesiastical 
and civil, and was designed with a view, first, to render 

^ Ix‘ltor from Praslin, i6th Jan., 1762, in Flassan, Ilistoirc do la 
Diplomatio l^'ran^aiso, vi. 498. The whole account is very instructive. 

* Narrative of the Jesuits in Wolf, Gcschichle der Jesuiten, iii. 365. 
This book is useful only as regards the suppressiiui of the order. 
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them entirely independent of such authority by means, 
secret and open, direct and indirect; and finally, even to 
favour their usurpation of the government: it therefore 
decreed that the order should be excluded from the king¬ 
dom, irrevocably and for ever. It is true that in a consistory 
the pontiff declared this decision to be null and void; ^ but 
things had already proceeded to such a length that he could 
not venture to publish the allocution in which this declara¬ 
tion was made. 

And this movement against the order now extended 
through all countries subject to the rule of the house of 
Bourbon. Charles III of Spain became persuaded that it 
was one of the purposes of the Jesuits to raise his brother 
Don Luis to the throne in his place." Thereupon, with 
that determined silence and secrecy which so frequently 
distinguished his proceedings, he caused every thing to be 
prepared; and in one and the same day, every house of the 
Jesuits throughout Spain was closed. In Naples and Parma 
this example was followed without delay. 

The admonitions, entreaties, and adjurations of the 
pope, were altogether vain. At length he tried a different 
expedient. When the duke of Parma proceeded so far as 
even to forbid all recourse to the Roman tribunals, as well 
as all nomination of foreigners to the benefices of the duchy, 

^ “ Potestatem ipsain Jesu ChrisLi in terris vicario cjus uiiicc tribu- 
tain sibi temere arrogantes totius sociotalis cuinpagcm in Cbiliico rognu 
dissolvunt,” etc. This dociimeiiL is given in Daunnii, ii. 207. 

® Letter from the French ambassador, quoted in Lebrefs History 
of the Bull '‘In coena Domini,” iv. 205, from the Italian work, 
“Delle cagioni dell’ espulsionc de’ Gesuiti.” The extracts from the 
diplomatic correspondence in St. Priest arc unfortunately too incom¬ 
plete to clear the matter up. A Relazione al contc di Idnnian, 1767, 
7 Apr. (MS. in the Brera) affirms that the Jesuits had S(niic anticipa¬ 
tion of what was approaching. “Non fu senza forte inotivo che poco 
prima di detta espulsione diinandarono al rc la confirnia dc’ loro privi- 
legi e del loro istituto, il che solamcnte in oggi si c saputo.'^ [It wcfs 
not without a powerful motive that they rccpiired of the king, hut a 
short time before the said e.xpiilsion, a confirmation of their privileges 
and of their institute, a fact that has only been now made known.! 
They had removed their money and papers. But the advantage to 
the crown appeared so great to Charles III that when the affair was 
successfully completed, lie exclaimed that he had con(j[ucre(l a new 
world. 
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the pope summoned courage for the publication of a moni- 
torium, wherein he pronounced the ecclesiastical censures 
against the duke his vassald Once more he seized his 
spiritual weapons and attempted to defend himself by 
attacking his opponent. But the most disastrous conse¬ 
quences followed; the duke replied in a manner that the 
most powerful monarchs of earlier ages would not have 
dared to attempt, and the whole house of Bourbon made 
common cause with him. Avignon, Benevento, and Ponte- 
corvo were immediately occupied by their forces. 

The hostility of the Bourbon courts did not end here. 
From the persecution of the Jesuits, they proceeded to a 
direct attack on the Holy See. It was proposed to invade 
the States of the Church and starve Rome out. 

To whom could the pope now turn for aid? Genoa, 
hlodena, Venice—nay, all the Italian states—took part 
against him. Once more he directed his eyes towards 
Austria; he wrote to the empress, Maria Theresa, that 
she was his only consolation on earth; she would surely 
not permit his old age to be oppressed by violence. 

The empress replied, as Urban VIII had once replied to 
the emperor Ferdinand, that the affair was one concerning 
state policy, not religion, and that she could not interfere 
without injustice. 

d'he spirit of Clement was broken. In the beginning of 
the year 1769, the ambassadors of the Bourbon courts 
appeared one after another,—first the Neapolitan, next the 
Spanish, and finally the French—to demand the irrevocable 
suppression of the whole order.- The poi)e called a con¬ 
sistory for the 3rd of February, in which he seemed to 
purpose taking the matter at least into consideration; but 
he was not doomed to suffer so profound a humiliation. On 
the evening preceding the day on which that consistory was 
to assemjale, he w^as seized by a convulsion, in which he 
expired. 

The position assumed by the courts was too menacing, 
their influence too powerful, to allow of any idea of pre¬ 
venting them from ruling the succeeding conclave. They 

^ holta, Sloria (V Italia, torn. xiv. ]'>. 147. 

^ Cuntinuaziuno dcgli annali d’ Italia di Muratori, xiv. i. p. 197. 
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could not fail to secure that the triple crown should be 
conferred on such a man as they required. 

Of all the cardinals, Lorenzo Ganganelli was, without 
doubt, the mildest and most moderate. One of his masters 
had said of him in his youth, that it was no wonder if he 
loved music, seeing that every thing in his own character 
was harmony.^ And thus he grew up in blameless com¬ 
panionship, retirement from the world, and solitary study, 
which led him more and more deeply into the mysteries of 
true theology. As he had turned from Aristotle to Plato, 
from whom he derived a more complete satisfaction of soul, 
so he passed from the schoolmen to the fathers of the 
Church, and from these to the holy scriptures, to which he 
clung with all the fervour of a mind convinced of the reve¬ 
lation of the Word, imbibing from them that silent, pure, 
and calm devotion, which sees God in every thing, and 
consecrates itself to the service of humanity. His religion 
was not zeal, persecution, desire of dominion, or polemical 
violence, but peace, humility, and internal union. These 
unceasing contentions of the papal see with the Catholic 
governments, by which the Church was convulsed to her 
centre, were the object of his utter abhorrence. Plis mode¬ 
ration did not proceed from weakness, nor from necessity; 

^ Aneddoti riguardanti la fami^dia e I’opcrc di Clemente XIX”, in 
the “ Lcttere cd altre Operc di Ganganelli,” Firenze, 1829. As 
regards these short works and letters themselves, they may very possibly 
be interpolated ; but in the main facts I believe them to he authentic, 
—first, because the defence of them in the “ Ringratiamento dell’ 
editore all’ autore dell’ anno litcrario ” is, on the \vlu)le, natural and 
satisfactory, althougli previous to their publication an unjustifiable use 
had been made of tliem; secondly, loecause trustworthy men—as, for 
example, Caniinal Bernis, among others—have assured us that they 
had seen the originals. The real collector was the Florentine man of 
letters, Lami; and, according to a letter of the Abbe Bellcgardo in 
Potter, Vie do Ricci, i. p. 328, those who possessed tlic originals and 
furnished the copies confirmed their authenticity ; thirdly, because they 
bear the impress of originality, and have peculiar characteristics, which 
preserve their consistency in every circumstance and condition of liTe, 
such as no pretender could have fabricated : there is the living man to 
be seen in them. Least of all can these letters have pna^ceded from 
Caracciolo. One needs only to read his Vie de Clement XIV in order 
to be convinced how greatly inferior are his remarks to those of 
Clement XIV. Whatever of good is in the work reflects the spirit of 
Ganganelli. 
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it was the result of his unbiassed wishes and genial kindliness 
of heart. 

Thus from the bosom of religion there proceeded a tone 
of thought which, however different in its origin from the 
worldly tendencies of courts, yet helped to corroborate 
them in certain of their effects. 

The Roman Curia was divided, as wve have remarked, 
like other courts, into two parties : the Zelanti, who laboured 
to maintain all ancient privileges in their integrity and full 
extent; and the Rcgalisti, or adherents of the crowns, who 
considered that the welfare of the Church must be sought 
in wise concessions to the civil power. The struggle in 
the conclave lasted long. Idnally, it became evident to 
the Zelanti that the election of any of their candidates 
was impossi])le. It is easy to understand that, of their 
opponents, they should choose the one who was considered 
the most religious and the most guileless. By agreement 
between the two jjarties Ganganclli was elected as ])ope, 
!May 9th, 1769. lie assumed the name of Clement XIY, 
in honour of his predecessor; but he did not leave it for a 
moment in doubt that he represented diametrically ot)posite 
principles. 

Ganganelli began by prohibiting the reading of the bull 
In cocna Domini; ” the concessions which Benedict XIV 
had made to the king of Sardinia, and which his successors 
had refused to recognize, were still further extended; on 
the very day of his installation he announced that he would 
send a nuncio to Portugal; and he suspended the action of 
the monitorium issued against Parma. The various Catholic 
states demanded privileges, which were granted one by one, 
with slight modifications. The most important matter, 
however, which he had to settle was the question of the 
Jesuits. The adherents of the Jesuits asserted that Ganga¬ 
nelli hadj^iven a definite promise in the conclave to suppress 
the order; his election was the price of this pledge—-his 
elevation had been polluted by the crime of simony. It is 
true that they wore unable to produce any proof of this 
very serious accusation; but it cannot be denied that Gan¬ 
ganclli had ox]n'esscd himself in such a manner as to lead 
the minister of the Bourbons to expect that he would act 
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according to their wishesd He belonged to the order of 
the Franciscans, which had always been at war with the 
Jesuits, especially in the missions ; he was, besides, a follower 
of the Augustinian and Thomist doctrines, which were 
entirely at variance with those of the Society of Jesus; 
nor was he altogether free from Jansenist opinions. And 
in the investigations which, as Pope, he instigated or caused 
to be instigated, most of the accusations so frequently 
brought against the order were found to be well grounded : 
interference in secular affairs; in ecclesiastical matters, dis¬ 
cords and wrangling both with the regular and secular 
clergy; toleration of heathen customs in the missions; the 
inculcation of scandalous maxims generally; and the acqui¬ 
sition of great wealth, more particularly by commerce. For 
some time Clement XIV entertained the idea of settling the 
matter by means of a reform which would have consisted of 
forbidding all objectionable practices, and placing the order 
under the control of the local ecclesiastical authorities. 
Apparently the Bourbon powers were to be satisfied if their 
conduct was approved by the papal throne. The pope was 
afraid lest by suppressing the order he should come into 
conflict with the other Catholic powers. It gave him cause 
for reflection, when at the first partition of Poland a mis¬ 
understanding seemed unavoidable between France and 
Austria, which might have reacted upon this matter. As 
a matter of fact, however, not one of the other Catholic 
princes and states had at that time espoused the cause of 
the Jesuits. On the other hand, the king of Spain produced 
declarations from his clergy which entirely upheld him and 
his demands. 

Against any enactment dealing with the order as a whole, 
the argument had often been advanced that the institute 
had been approved by the council of Trent; but when the 
commission examined the canon, it was found that there 

^ Bernis mentions in one of his despatches, “ Ics csperances qu’ll 
me donna dans les derniers jours du conclave de salisfaire les souverains 

sur Taffaire des Jesuites.”-‘‘J’^i reconnu qiie le pape s’etoit encore 

moins enrage du cote d’Espagne, que du notro, et quo nous n’avions 
d’autres ressources avec liii, que les esperances generales, qu’il m’av<nt 
donnees dans le conclave.” See Theiner, Histoire du pontif'icat do 
Clement XIV, i. 261. 
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was merely an allusion to the order and no direct ratifica¬ 
tion of it. Clement XIV had no doubt but that he had 
power to revoke, in his day, what one of the pontiffs pre¬ 
ceding him had decreed in times of a different character; 
and although it is true that the decision cost him a severe 
struggle, and he was even led to believe that it might en¬ 
danger his life, yet he felt convinced of what was repeatedly 
urged, namely, that the peace of the Church could be 
restored by no other means than the submersion of the 
society. The court of Spain was most especially pressing 
in its demands for the abolition of the order; the restitution 
of the occupied territories was not to be hoped for unless 
these demands were complied with. 

On the 21 St of July, 1773, the pope pronounced his 
decision: ^Unspired, as we trust, by the Divine Spirit; 
impelled hy the duty of restoring concord to the Church; 
convinced that the Society of Jesus can no longer effect 
those pur[)Oses for which it was founded; and moved by 
other rciasons of prudence and state policy, which we retain 
concealed in our own breast, we do abolish and annul the 
Society of Jesus, its offices, houses, and institutions.”^ 

Tliis was a decision pf immeasurable importance. 

b'irstly, in its relation to the Protestants. It was for the 
conflict with them that the institute was originally calcu¬ 
lated. Even its system of doctrine was based principally on 
opposition to that of Calvin. And this was the character 
which the Jesuits had renewed and confirmed even at the 
close of the seventeenth century, during the persecutions of 
the PTuguenots. But that conflict was now at an end; the 
most determined self-delusion could no longer hope to derive 
any essential effect from its revival. The non-Catholic 
countries had acquired an undeniable superiority in the 
great political relations of the world; and the Catholic states 
were no\w rather seeking an approximation to the Protestant 
jidlentates, than hoping to draw the latter within their own 
pale. And herein, as I think, lay the principal and most 
profound reason for the suppression of the order. It was an 
institution contrived for the purposes of war, and which, in 

' lUIcfi “Domiiuis ac redomptor,” Conlinua?:ionc tU'ifii annali 
d’Italia di iMuratori, tom. xiv. ii. p. 107. 
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a state of peace, was no longer in its place. Since, then, it 
would not yield a single hair’s breadth of its constitution, 
and obstinately rejected all reform, greatly as this was needed 
on other grounds also, it may be said to have pronounced 
sentence on itself. It is a fact of the highest moment, that 
the papal see could not succeed in upholding an order 
which had been founded for the purpose of opposing the 
Protestants—that a pope deprived it of existence, by an act 
of his unbiassed will. 

But this event produced its first and most immediate 
effect on the Catholic countries. The Jesuits had been 
assailed and overthrown, principally because they asserted 
the supremacy of the Roman see, in its most rigorous accep¬ 
tation ; thus, when the order was abandoned by the papacy, 
the latter resigned its previous rigid views of ascendancy by 
the same act, with all the consequences those views involved. 
The efforts of the opposition achieved an unquestionable 
victory. The annihilation at one blow, and without the 
slightest preparation, of the society which had made the 
education of youth its chief employment, and which had 
extended its operations over so wide a field, could not fail to 
convulse the world of Catholicism to its very foundations, 
even to the basis of society whereon the new generations 
are formed.^ Since the outworks had been taken, a more 
vigorous assault of the victorious opinions on the central 
stronghold would inevitably follow. The commotion in¬ 
creased from day to day, the defection of men’s minds took 
a constantly widening range, and what could be expected 
when the general ferment had made its way, even .into 
Austria, that empire, of which the existence and the power 
were most closely associated with the results of Catholic 
efforts during the period of ecclesiastical restoration ? 


4. JOSEPH II 

It was the ruling principle of Joseph II to combine all 
the powers of the monarchy, and to unite them without 
control in his own hand. It was thus impossible that he 
^ Monlbarey, IManoircs, ]). 225. 
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should approve or sanction the influence of Rome on his 
subjects, or be satisfied with the connection existing between 
them and the pontiffs. Whether his immediate circle pre¬ 
sented a majority of Jansenists or infidels,^—for without 
doubt they made common cause here also, as in the attack 
on the Jesuits,—may be matter of question 3 but it is certain 
that the emperor waged incessant and exterminating war on 
all institutions professing a common object, and seeking to 
maintain the external unity of the Church. Of more than 
two thousand monasteries, he suffered only seven hundred 
to retain their existence. Of the congregations of nuns, 
those of the most immediate and obvious utility alone found 
favour at his hands; nay, even while sparing their existence, 
he forbade even these to hold intercourse with Rome. He 
considered papal dispensations as so much foreign merchan¬ 
dise, for which he would not permit money to be sent out 
of the country; and openly announced himself to be the 
administrator of all temporal affairs connected with the 
Church.-' 

It soon bcc'ame obvious to the successor of Ganganelli 
(Pius VI), that the only means of restraining Joseph from 
j>roceeding to extreme measures, perhaps even with regard 
to doctrine, must now be sought in the impression he might 
hope to make on him in a personal interview; he therefore 
repaired to Vienna, where it would be too much to say that 
his mildness of manner, dignity of appearance, and grace of 
deportment, were altogether without influence.*’ Yet in all 
essential matters, the emperor continued his course without 
hesitation or res])ect of persons. Even the monastery 
wherein he had taken a so|cmn farewell of the pope, 
received intimation immediately afterwards that its sup¬ 
pression was determined on. Pius VI beheld himself finally 
compelled to resign to the emperor the nomination to ci)is- 
coj)al scesi, even to those situated in Italy. 

^ What Van wSwiclcn helicvcd must remain uncertain. But it is 
obvious lliat a very decided tendency to Jansenism existed in Vienna, 
as \vc find from ihe life of Fessler, among other things. Fcsslcr’s 
Riiekl)lic*ke a\if seine siehzigjiihrige rilgerschaft, pp. 74, 78, and other 
passages, Ca)n\pare Schldzer’s Staatsanzeigen, ix. 33, p. 113. 

'■* (lomparc “Die deutschen Machto und der Filrstenhimd,” i. p. 67 
(Sanulielie Werke, vol. 31/32, i). 51 ff). 

^ Ibid,, i. p. 76. 
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Thus did the conflict of the temporal power with the 
papacy extend itself, from the Austrian side also, into Italy. 
Leopold, who, so far as we can judge, was himself of 
Jansenist opinions, reformed the church of Tuscany, with¬ 
out any consideration for the papal see; while at no great 
distance from the capital of Christendom, the synod of 
Pistoia propounded, in its decrees, a complete manifesto of 
union between the Jansenist and Gallican principles; and 
Naples, which was in close alliance with this party, through 
the medium oil Queen Caroline, obliterated the last remain¬ 
ing traces of feudal connection with the papal sec. 

On the German church, also, an indirect eflect was pro¬ 
duced by the measures of the emperor; the spiritual electors, 
after so long a period of friendly understanding with Rome, 
likewise placed themselves in opposition to her authority. 
They combined the interests of sovereign princes, desiring 
to put an end to the drain of money from their dominions, 
with those of spiritual dignitaries, labouring to restore their 
own authority.^ According to the declaration of Ems,^ which 
was “ written,says a Roman prelate, with a pen dipped 
in the gall of Paolo Sarpi,” the Roman primate was, in 
future, to content himself with the rights accorded to him 
in the earliest ages of the Church.^ The labours of the 
German canonists had admirably prepared the way for these 
proceedings of the electoral princes, and to these were now 
added the efforts of other learned jurists, by whom the 
entire fabric of the Catholic church in Germany was assailed, 
—the political power of the hierarchy in general, no less 
than its civil administration in particular.'^ An eager desire 
for innovation had seized on men of learning as well as on 
the laity at large : the inferior clergy opposed the bishops ; 
the bishops were at strife with the archbishops, who, in tiieir 

^ Compare the Coblentz Article of tlie year 1760, in the jotirnnl 
Bcutsclie Blatter fiir Protestanten unci Katholiken. Heidt’Iberg, 1K30, 
Pleft p. 39. ^ 

- Compare “ Die dcutsclicn Machte und dor Furstenbund,” i. p. 357. 

^ Bartolomeo Pacca, Memorie storiche sul di liii soggioinoTn 
Germania, p. 33. 

Friedrich Carl von lUoscr, for example, on the government of the 
Ecclesiastical States in Germany, 1787- Ilis principal pro})osilion 
(p. i6i) is, that “prince and bisliop should again be separated,” 
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turn, were at variance with the sovereign pontiff. In Ger¬ 
many, as elsewhere, all things gave evidence of approaching 
change. 


S- THE REVOLUTION 

But before this purpose of change could be realized,—* 
before the Emperor Joseph had brought his reforms to 
completion, the most fearful explosion burst forth from the 
abyss of elements that had been fermenting in the bosom of 
France. 

It is manifest that the event by which the character of 
modern times has been determined—the French revolution 
—was immeasurably promoted and contributed to by the 
antagonism of two hostile parties on every question touching 
religion,—by the incapacity of the dominant party to main¬ 
tain itself on the field of opinion and literature, and by that 
general aversion which, not without having in some measure 
deserved it, this party had brought upon itself. The spirit 
of opposition, whose origin must be sought in the discords 
I)revailing within the pale of Catholicism itself, had con¬ 
tinually increased in force, and had become ever more firmly 
consolidated. Step by step it pressed constantly forward, 
and during the stormy period of the year 1789 it attained 
to the possession of power—a power which believed itself 
called on for the utter subversion of all established institu¬ 
tions and the creation of a new world. In the general 
overthrow, by which the most Christian monarchy was 
menaced, its ecclesiastical constitution was necessarily sub¬ 
jected to the most violent convulsions. 

All things concurred to the production of one and the 
same result,—financial embarrassment, interests of indi- 
vkluals and of municipalities, with indifference or hatred 
to the existing religion; finally, the proposal made, and 
by a member of the higher clergy, to acknowledge the 
right of the nation, that is, of the secular power, but more 
particularly of the National Assembly, to dispose of eccle¬ 
siastical property. Up to this period that property had been 
regarded, not as the special possession of the French church 
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alone, but as belonging to the Church universal, and as 
requiring the assent of the sovereign pontiff for its aliena¬ 
tion. But how far remote were the times and the ideas in 
which convictions of that character had originated ! Now, 
but a short debate was entered into before the Assembly 
assumed itself to possess the right of legislation concerning 
all Church lands—the power, that is, of absolute alienation, 
and with an authority more unconditional than had been 
contemplated by the first proposition. Neither was it pos¬ 
sible that these measures should stop at the point thus 
attained. Since by the sequestration of Church property, 
which was carried into effect without delay, the continued 
subsistence of the established order of things was rendered 
impossible, it became needful at once to proceed to new 
arrangements; and this was effected by the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy. The principle of the revolutionized state 
was extended to ecclesiastical affairs.^ Priests were no* 
longer to be installed as prescribed by the concordat, but 
to be chosen by popular election, and a salary from the 
government was substituted for the independence conferred 
by the possession of real estates. The disposition of all the 
dioceses was changed, the religious orders were suppressed, 
vows were dissolved, all connection with Rome was inter¬ 
rupted; even the reception of a brief was now regarded 
as one of the most criminal offences. The attempt of a 
Carthusian to maintain the sole and absolute supremacy of 
the Catholic religion had no other effect than that of accele¬ 
rating these edicts. The whole body of the clergy was 
compelled to affirm its adhesion to these resolutions by a 
solemn oath. 

It is not to be denied that this order of things was com¬ 
pleted with the co-operation of the French jansenists, and 
the approval of those holding Jansenist oj^inions in other 
countries. They saw with pleasure, that the power of Babc[, 
as in their hatred they called the Roman Curia, had siiffereS 
so grievous a blow, and that the clergy, at whose hands they 


* This was done quite systematically, and in accordance with the 
tenets of the older Church historians. “Tota ccclesiarum distrihulio 
ad formam imperii facta est.”—Camus, Opinion sur le projet dc con¬ 
stitution du clerg^, 31 Mai, 1790. 
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had endured so many persecutions, were overthrown. Even 
their theoretical convictions were in accordance with this 
state of things, for they maintained that “ by depriving the 
clergy of their wealth, the members of the body were com¬ 
pelled to seek for the acquirement of real merit.^^ 1 

The Roman court still flattered itself for a moment that 
these movements would be arrested by an internal reaction, 
and the pope neglected nothing that might tend to the pro¬ 
motion of that event. He rejected the new constitution, 
passed censure on the bishops who had given in their 
adhesion to it, laboured to confirm, by exhortations and 
praises, the opposition of the still numerous party which 
had assumed an attitude of resistance, and finally pro¬ 
nounced the ban of the Church against the most influential 
and distinguished members of the constitutional clergy. 

But all these efforts were now vain; the revolutionary 
tendencies maintained their ground: the civil war which 
had been kindled principally by the fervour of religious 
impulse, resulted in the advantage of the innovators and 
their new arrangements. And well v^ould it have been for 
the ])ope had the matter rested there,—had France aimed 
at nothing more than separation from Rome. 

But the general war by which the whole aspect of 
Fairopean affairs was to be so entirely changed, had mean- 
^Yhile burst forth in all its violence. 

With the irresistible fury, compounded of enthusiasm, 
rapacity, and terror, which had been displayed in the 
internal conflict, the torrent of revolutionary forces rushed 
beyond the French confines, and poured itself over the 
neighbouring countries. 

All that came within its influence was now brought into 
a state analogous to its own. Belgium, Holland, the Upper 
Rhineland of Germany, where the ecclesiastical constitution 
bad its 1^‘incipal seat,—all were revolutionized; the campaign 
of 1796 secured the mastery of Italy to the new form of 


^ LcUors from Gianni and certain other abbes in Potter, Vie do 
Ricci, ii. p. 31$. In Wolf, Geschichtc dor katholischen Kirche unter 
Pius VI, there is a chapter, book vii. p. 32, on the part taken by the 
Janscnisls in the arran^^emeiit of the new constitution ; hut the subject 
IS not very forcibly treated. 
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things. Revolutionary states arose in all directions; the 
pope was already threatened by them, not only in his 
territories, but in his capital also. 

Without having taken, what could be called an active 
part, the pontiff had yet ranged himself on the side of the 
Coalition, though using his spiritual weapons only; but it 
was in vain that he sought to gain advantage from this 
neutrality.^ His states were invaded, his people incited to 
revolt, exorbitant contributions, such as he found it im¬ 
practicable to raise, were imposed on him, and concessions 
were extorted from him to an extent never demanded from 
any of his predecessors.^ Neither were these the sum 
of the evils inflicted on his head. The pope was not an 
enemy like any other; he had found courage, even during 
the war, to reprobate the Jansenist and Gallican doctrines 
of Pistoia by the bull Autorem fidei.” The unyielding 
attitude he maintained, and the condemnatory briefs he 
published, had produced and continued to exercise a 
powerful effect on the internal economy of France. The 
French, therefore, now demanded as the price of peace his 
revocation of these edicts, and an acknowledgment of the 
civil constitution. 

But to compliance with these exactions Pius VI was 
not to be moved; acquiescence would have seemed to him 
a departure from the very principle of the faith— an act of 
treason to his office. His reply to these proiiosals*^ was, 
that “ after having implored the assistance of God, and 
inspired, as he believed, by the Holy Spirit, he refused to 
accede to those conditions.” 

For a moment the revolutionary authorities seemed to 
acquiesce in this decision ; a compact was formed even 

^ AuLhcnlischc Gcscliiditc dcs franzdzischen Rcvolulionskiicgt's in 
iLalicn, 1797. The pope had affin-ned that religion forbade a resibUince 
by which the shedding of blood would be occasioned. .. 

* In the Memoires historiques et philosojdiiques sur Pie VI et .son 
Pontificat, tom, ii., the losses of the Roman states are computed at 220 
million livres. 

^ hlemoria diretta al Principe della Pace, in Tavanti, luisti di 
Pio VI, tom. iii. p. 335 : “ S. Santith rimase stordita, veggendo chc .si 
cercava di traviare la sua conscienzia per dare un coli)0 il pin funesto 
alia religione.” 
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without these concessions, hut it was only for a moment 
From the purpose of separating themselves from the pope, 
they advanced to the idea of directly annihilating him. The 
Directory found the rule of priests in Italy incompatible 
with its own. At the first pretext, afforded by a mere 
accidental commotion among the populace, Rome was in¬ 
vaded, and the Vatican occupied by the French. Pius VI 
entreated his enemies to let him die where he had lived : he 
was already eighty years old. They replied that he could 
die anywhere. The room he was seated in was plundered 
before his eyes; they deprived him of even the trifles 
required for his personal comfort, and drew the ring he 
wore from his finger: finally, they took him to France, 
where he died in the month of August, 1799. 

It might, in fact, have now seemed that the papal 
power had been brought to a final close. The spirit 
of enmity to the Church of which we have perceived 
the birth and ]irogress, had now attained a degree of 
strength that might well embolden it to aim at securing such 
a result. 


6 . TIMES OF NAPOLEON 

But succeeding events effectually prevented the realiza¬ 
tion of any such purpose. 

One of the most immediate consequences of the hostility 
experienced by the papal sec at the hands of the revolution¬ 
ary governments was, that the remaining powers of Europe, 
whatever might be their general dispositions towards the 
liapacy, now took it under their protection. The death of Pius 
VI occurred precisely at a time when the Coalition had again 
achievecLthe victory. It was thus rendered possible for the 
Cirdinals to assemble in the church of San Giorgio at Venice, 
and proceed to the election of a pope (Pius VII, chosen 
13 March, 1800). 

It is true that the revolutionary power was soon after¬ 
wards again triumphant, and obtained a decided preponde¬ 
rance even in Italy. But at this time that power itself had 
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undergone a material change. After so many metamor¬ 
phoses, effected amidst the storms of that momentous 
period, it assumed a direction towards monarchy. A ruler 
appeared who was filled with the idea of a new universal 
empire; beholding the general destruction and ruin pre¬ 
vailing, and profiting by his experience obtained in the 
East, he had arrived at the conclusion, which is the principal 
matter for our present consideration, that to secure his end, 
besides many other institutions of older states, unity of 
religion and hierarchical subordination were imperatively 
required. 

Even on the very battle-field of Marengo, Napoleon 
deputed the bishop of Vercelli to enter into negotiations 
with the pope, in regard to the re-establishment of the 
Catholic church. 

This was a proposal in which there was doubtless much 
to allure and tempt, but it also involved much that was 
dangerous. It was manifest that the restoration of the 
Catholic church in France, and its connection with the 
pope, could be purchased only by extraordinary concessions. 

To these Pius VII resolved to submit. He assented to 
the alienation of Church property, a loss of four hundred 
million francs in real estates,—being influenced to this, 
according to his own declaration, by the conviction that his 
refusal would occasion new outbreaks of violence, and feel¬ 
ing disposed to yield on all points, where he could do so 
without offence to religion. He acquiesced in a new organi¬ 
zation of the French clergy, who were to be paid and 
nominated solely by the government, and was content to 
receive the restoration of the right to grant canonical insti¬ 
tution, without limitation of the right of veto, and to the 
same extent as enjoyed by earlier popes.^ 

There now followed what a shoit time before could by 
no means have been expected,—the restoration of^Catholi- 
cism in France, and the renewed subjection of that country 
to ecclesiastical authority. The pope was transported with 
joy, ‘‘that the churches were purified from profanation, the 

^ Lettera Apostolica in forma di brevo, in Fistolcsi, Vila di Pio VI I, 
tom. i. p. 143, with a complete collation of the variations exhibited 
in this document as published in France. 
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altars raised anew, the banner of the cross once more un¬ 
furled, legitimate pastors set over the people, and so many 
souls that had strayed from the right way, restored to the 
unity of the Church, and reconciled to themselves and to 
Cod.” “How many causes,” he exclaimed, “for rejoicing 
and thankfulness 1 ” 

But could it be reasonably concluded that by the con¬ 
cordat of 1801, a close and cordial alliance was indeed and 
at once effected between the ancient spiritual power and the 
new revolutionary state ? 

Concessions were made on both sides; but in despite of 
these each party remained firmly adherent to its own 
principles. 

It was by the restorer of the Catholic church in France 
that, immediately afterwards, the most efficient aid was con¬ 
tributed towards the destruction of the German church. The 
complete and final ruin of that stately fabric was attributable 
chiefiy to his agency: the transfer of its possessions and 
sovereign powers to secular princes, indifferent whether 
Catholic or Protestant, was effected by his means. Inex¬ 
pressible was the astonishment and confusion occasioned 
to the Roman court by these events. “ According to the 
old decretals, heresy had entailed the loss of property, but 
the Church must now endure to see its own possessions 
parcelled out among heretics.” ^ ^ 

And meanwhile a concordat of similar spirit to that with 
France was also prepared for Italy. There, too, the pope 
was called on to sanction the sale of ecclesiastical property, 
and resign the nomination to benefices to the temporal 
power; nay, there were so many new restrictive ^ clauses, 
all for the advantage of one side, annexed to this agree¬ 
ment, that Pius VII refused to publish it in the form 
proposed." 

But k was in b'rance itself that Napoleon most effectually 
asserted the claims of the civil power in opposition to those 
of the Church. He regarded the declaration of 1682 as a 
fundamental law of the realm, and caused it to be expounded 

‘ Instructions to a nuncio at Vieniyp unforlunately without date, 
hut t)rohahly of 1S03, in l).3imou, Kssai ii. p. 318. 

Coppi, Annali critalia, tom. iih p. 120. 
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in the schools. He would permit no vows, and would suffer 
no monks. The ordinances of his civil code with relation 
to marriage were altogether at variance with the Catholic 
principle of the sacramental significance of that rite : the 
organic articles which from the very first )ie appended to 
the concordat, were constructed in a spirit essentially adverse 
to Rome. 

■\Vhen the pope, notwithstanding all these things, re¬ 
solved to cross the Alps at the emperor’s request, and give 
the spiritual sanction of the holy oil to his coronation, he 
was influenced to do so by the hope he entertained, however 
little this was countenanced by the aspect and conduct of 
France, “ that he might effect something for the advantage 
of the Catholic church, and complete the work he had 
commenced.” ^ Pius herein relied much on the effect of 
personal intercourse: he took with him the letter of Louis 
XIV to Innocent XII, for the purpose of convincing 
Napoleon that the declaration of 1682 had already been 
abandoned even by that sovereign. In the first remonstrance, 
therefore, drawn up in Italian, that he presented in Paris, he 
formally contested that declaration, and endeavoured to 
release the new concordat from the limitations of the organic 
articles.2 Nay, his views and expectations went still further: 
in a minutely-detailed memorial, he made manifest the 
exigencies of the pontificate, and enumerated the losses it 
had sustained during the fifty years preceding. PIc exhorted 
the emperor to follow the example of Charlemagne and 
restore the territories which had been occupied, to the pos¬ 
session of the Church.'*^ So highly did he estimate the value 
of the service that he had rendered to the revolutionary 
monarchy. 

But how completely did he find himself deceived 1 F.ven 

^ Allocutio habila in consistorio secrcto, 29 Oct., 1S04. ^PisLolcsi 
gives the Italian version, Vita cli Pio VII, tom. i. p. 193. 

- Extrait du Rapport de jM. Porlalis, in Artaud, i‘ie Vll, tom. li. 

p. II. 

^ Printed in Artaud, p. 31. Compare Napoleon’s letter of the 22ikI 
July, 1807. “ Le pape s’est clonne la peine de venir a mon a)uronne- 

ment. J’ai reconnu dans cettc demarche un saint prelat ; mais il voulait 
que je lui cedasse les legations.’^ In liignon, IJistoire do France 
sous Napoleon, Deuxieme epoque, i. p. 158. 
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during the ceremony of the coronation, a shade of melan¬ 
choly was observed to cross his countenance. Of all that 
he desired and contemplated he did not obtain the smallest 
portion, either at that time or subsequently ; nay, it was 
rather at this very moment that the designs of the emperor 
were first revealed in their whole extent. 

The Constituent Assembly had laboured to detach itself 
from the pope; the Directory had desired to annihilate 
Inm. Bonaparte’s idea was to preserve his existence, but 
at the same time to subjugate him completely to his purposes 
—to make him the mere instrument of his own unlimited 
power. 

Ho caused proposals to be made, even at that time, to 
the pope, if we are rightly informed, that he should remain 
in France and fix his residence either at Avignon or Paris. 

To these the pope is said to have replied, that to pro¬ 
vide for the contingency of his being imprisoned he had 
executed an abdication in all due form, and had deposited 
that act in Palermo, beyond the reach of the French 
decrees. 

There was at that moment no i)i3,ce wlrere the pope 
could have found effectual shelter or protection, but one that 
was under the dominion of the British navy. 

It is true that the pontiff was permitted to return to 
Rome, and was suffered to retain a seeming possession of 
his previous independence, but there instantly commenced 
a scries of the most perplexing misunderstandings. 

Napoleon very soon declared without circumlocution 
that, like his predecessors of the second and third dynasties, 
he was the eldest son of the Church, who bore the sword for 
her ])rotcclion, and could not endure that she should remain 
associated with heretics or schismatics, as were the English 
and Russians. He was particularly desirous of being con- 
sitlercd-as the successor and representative of Charlemagne; 
"hut the consequences that he deduced from that assumption 
were altogether different from those contem])lated by the 
Roman court. Napoleon assumed that the States and the 
Church were a gift from Charlemagne to the pope, but 
that from this circumstance the pontiff was placed under 
the obligation of never separating his policy from that 
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of the empire; he was, moreover, resolved not to sufter 
him to do so.^ 

The pope was amazed at the demand that he should 
consider the antagonists of another as his own enemies ; he 
replied, that he was the universal pastor, the father of all, 
the servant of peace, and that the very mention of such a 
demand inspired him with horror. It was his part to be 
Aaron, the prophet of God—not Ishmacl, whose hand was 
against every man, and every man’s hand against him.” 

But Napoleon proceeded directly forwards to his purpose ; 
he caused Ancona and Urbino to be occupied, and on the 
rejection of his ultimatum, wherein he claimed, among other 
concessions, the acknowledgment of his right to nominate 
one-third of the cardinals, he marched his troops on Rome. 
The cardinals, whom he did not find sufficiently pliable, 
were dismissed; the pope’s secretary of state was twice 
changed; but as all this produced no effect on Pius VII, 
even his person was at length assailed; he, too, was torn 
from his palace and capital. A decree of the senate (sena¬ 
tes consultum) then pronounced the union of the Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal States with the French empire. The temporal sovereignty 
was declared incompatible with the exercise of spiritual pre¬ 
rogatives; the pope w^as for the future to be formally pledged 
to the four Galilean articles ; he was to derive his reve¬ 
nues from real estates, very nearly as might a feudal vassal 
of the empire, while the state assumed to itself the arrange¬ 
ment of an expenditure as regarded the college of cardinals.**^ 

* Scholl, Archives historiques ct politiques, Paris, 1819, given 
in his second and third volumes, a “ Precis des contestations qui ont eu 
lieu entre le saint siege et Napoleon Bonaparte, accoin]->agne dnin grand 
nombre de pieces offieiellcs.” The correspondence, which is here com¬ 
municated in its full exLcni, is continued from 13th Nov., 1S05, to 17th 
hlay, iSoS. Yet \vc meet in Bignon, IlisLoire de France dejmis la 
paix de Tilsit, 1838, tom. i. ch. iii. p. 125, such passages as the follow¬ 
ing: “ Les publications faiies depuis 1815 im se ctunposenL guere qnc* 
de pieces dont la date commence cn 180S.” And again: “Jus(pi’a 
present son caractere (de Pie VII) n’esL pas sufli.sammeiU connu. (hi 
ne Ic connoitra bien qu’on I’apprcciant d’apres ses actes.” But, in 
point of fact, these “ acts ” were already wcdl known. The documents 
given by Scholl have received but slight additions from Bigmm. 

* Thibaudeau, Hisloire de la France et de Napoleon ; Kmpirc, 
tom. V. 221, 
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It is manifest that this was a plan by which the united 
powers of the Churchy spiritual and temporal, would have 
been subjected to the empire, and the entire government of 
the hierarchy placed, at least indirectly, in the hands of the 
emperor. 

But by what means would it be possible to secure what 
was yet, without doubt, indispensable,—the consent of 
the pope to this degradation ? Pius VII had availed 
himself of his last moments of freedom to pronounce a 
sentence of excommunication. He refused canonical insti¬ 
tution to the bishops appointed by the emperor ; nor was 
Napoleon so absolutely master of his clergy but that he 
felt the consequences of this ban, first from one part of 
the empire, and then from another, as also, and more 
particularly, from the side of Germany. 

The eftects of this very opposition, however, finally 
served to overcome the pontiffs resolution. Its results were 
far more severely felt by the spiritual sovereign, whose 
sympathies were all for the internal state of the Church, 
than by the temporal ruler, to whom even spiritual things 
were but as instruments of his power, in themselves 
altogether indifferent 

In Savona, to which city the pope had been carried, he 
was alone, left to his own resources, and without any adviser. 
By the earnest and almost extravagant representations made 
to him, of the distractions and perplexities occasioned to 
the Church by his refusal to grant institution, the worthy old 
man was at length prevailed on, though not without bitter 
grief, and after violent conflicts with himself, to resolve on 
the virtual renunciation of this right; for in what other light 
could this act be regarded, since he was induced to consent 
that the power of granting institution should devolve on the 
metropolitan, in every case when he should himself defer to 
exercise^it during a longer period than six months, for any 
Other reason than personal unworthiness? But he herein 
renounced the right which really constituted his last remaining 
weapon of defence. 

Nor was even this all that was required of him. He was 
hurried to Fontainebleau with an impatient and rechless 
speed, by which his physical infirmities were painfully 
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aggravated; and \yhcn arrived there, was assailed by 
repeated importunities, and pressed with the most urgent 
demand that he should completely restore the peace of 
the Church. By these means he was at length effectually 
wrought on to comply; the remaining points were.finally 
conceded—even those most decisive. He submitted to 
reside in France, and acquiesced in the most essential 
])rovisions of the senatus consultum before mentioned. 
The concordat of Fontainebleau (25th January, 1S13) 
was arranged on the understanding that he should no more 
return to Rome.^ 

Thus, what no previous Catholic prince had even 
ventured seriously to contemplate, the autocrat of the 
revolution had now actually accomplished. The pope 
agreed to render himself subject to the French empire, 
liis authority would have become an instrument in the 
hands of the new dynasty, to all times. By this it would 
have been enabled to secure the obedience of its own 
territories, and to confirm in relations of dependence, 
those Catholic states which it had not yet subdued. The 
papacy would, to this extent, have returned to the position 
which it held with regard to the emperors, when those 
monarchs were in the plenitude of their power—more 
especially under Henry III; but it would have been 
subjected to much heavier bonds. In the power by which 
the pope was now over-mastered, there was something that 
directly contradicted the essential principle of the Church. 
It was in effect no other than a second metamorphosis of 
the spirit of opposition to ecclesiastical influences, which 
had made itself manifest in the eighteenth century, and 
which involved so determined a disposition to positive 
infidelity. To this malignantly hostile power, the papacy 
would have been subjected, and placed in a state of 
vassalage. 

Yet, on this occasion, as on others, affairs were no't 
destined to proceed to such an extremity. 

' Bartolomeo Pacca : Memorie storiche del ministero dc’ due viaggi 
in Francia, etc., p. 323. Ilistorisch-politische Zeitschrift, i. iv. O42 
(SamllichQ W^rke, vols. 40/41, p. 46). 
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7. THE RESTORATION 

The empire, of which it was intended that the pope 
should constitute the hierarchical centre, was still engaged 
in doubtful warfare with unconquerable enemies. In the 
solitude of his captivity^ the pontiff received no accurate 
intelligence relating to the vicissitudes of the conflict. 
Even at the moment, when, after so long a resistance, he 
finally yielded, Napoleon had already failed in his last and 
greatest enterprise against Russia, and by the long train of 
consequences inevitably resulting from that overthrow, his 
power was shaken to its utmost depths. Already the almost 
extinct hope of regaining her freedom, was awakened in the 
bosom of Europe. When the pope, to whom, after his sub¬ 
mission, some few cardinals were suffered to return, was 
made acquainted with this state of things, he also felt his 
confidence revive; he could now breathe again. Every 
advantage gained by the Allied Powers, he felt to be a step 
taken for his deliverance—an act of liberation for himself. 

When Prussia rose—immediately after the king’s call to 
arms—Pius VII summoned courage to revoke the concordat. 
When the congress assembled at Ihnguc, he ventured to cast 
his eyes beyond the boundaries of the empire that held him 
captive, and to remind the emperor of Austria of his rights. 
After the battle of Leipzig, he had regained confidence to 
such an extent as at once to reject the proposals then made 
to him for the restoration of a part of his territories. And 
when the Allies had crossed the Rhine, he declared that he 
would negotiate no further, until he should be completely 
reinstated in his dominions. Events then followed with the 
utmost rapidity. When the Allies took possession of Paris, 
the pope had already reached the frontiers of the States 
of the Church, and on the 24th May, 1814, he made 
his entry into Rome. The world then entered upon a 
new age; and a new era also began for the Roman 
see. 

The period that has since elapsed has derived its 
character and tenor principally from the conflict between 
VOL. ir. 2 L 
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those revolutionary tendencies, still maintaining so power¬ 
ful a hold on the minds of men, and the ideas to which 
the older states returned with redoubled earnestness after 
their victory, as to their original and primitive bases. In 
this conflict, it is manifest that the supreme head of the 
Catholic church could not fail to assume an important 
position. 

The most immediate support of the papacy was the idea 
of secular legitimacy, and it is to be observed that this 
support was offered with even more determinntiori'from the 
side of its opponents in faith, than from that of its adherents 
and the followers of its creed. 

It was by the victory of the four great allied powers, 
three of which were non-Catholic, over the ruler, who had 
thought to make his capital the centre of Catholicism, that 
the pope was restored to freedom and enabled to return to 
Rome. It was to the three non-Catholic monarchs alone, 
at that time assembled in London, that the pope first 
submitted his desire to recover the entire States of the 
Church. How often, in earlier tim'es, had every resource 
of those states been strained to effect the destruction of 
Protestantism, whether in England or in Germany, and for 
the extension of Roman Catholic doctrines over Russia or 
Scandinavia I Yet it was now almost entirely by the 
inteiwention of these non-Catholic powers, that the pope 
was to regain possession of his states. In the allocution, 
in which Pius VII communicated the fortunate result of his 
negotiations to the cardinals, he expressly refers to and 
extols the services of those sovereigns “ who do not belong 
to the Catholic church, the emperor of Russia, by whom 
his rights were considered with particular attention, the 
king of Sweden, the prince regent of England, and the 
king of Prussia, who had declared himself in his favour 
throughout the whole course of the negotiations.*' ^ Differ¬ 
ences of creed were for the moment forgotten, political 
interests only were taken into consideration. 


^ possiamo non fare iin gran conto dci mcriti verso di noi di 
Federigo (Gugl.) re di Prussia, il cui impegno fu constantemente in 
nostro favore nel decorso tutto dellc tratiativc de’ nostri aflfari:” Allo¬ 
cution of the 4th Sept., 1815, in Pistolcsi, Vita di Pio VII, ii. p. 144. 
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We have previously had occasion to remark the existence 
of similar tendencies, during the last century and a half. 
Wc have seen from what states Innocent XI received sup¬ 
port and assistance in his conflicts with Louis XIV. When 
the Jesuits were doomed to destruction by the Bourbon 
courts, they found shelter in the north, and were protected 
by Russia and Prussia. When these courts took possession 
of Avignon and Benevento, in the year 1758, that step was 
the cause of a political commotion in England. But this 
relation of parties has, at no time, displayed itself in a 
manner more remarkable than on the occasion which \\e 
are here contemplating. 

And now that the pope had once more acquired a free 
and independent position among the sovereigns of Europe, 
he could devote his undisturbed attention to the revival and 
recovery of spiritual obedience. One of the first acts, by 
which he distinguished his return to the administration of 
his office, was the solemn reinstatement of the Jesuits. On 
Sunday, the 7th August, 1814, the pontiff himself said mass 
in the church del Gesu, and before the altar of Ignatius 
Loyola; he then heard a second mass, and immediately 
afterwards caused a bull to be promulgated, wherein he 
empowered the yet surviving members of the Society of 
Jesus again to regulate their lives according to the rule of 
their founder, to receive novices, establish houses and 
colleges, and once more devote themselves to the service 
of the Church, by preaching, confession, and instruction. 

On the stormy sca,’^ he further remarked, when at every 
moment threatened by death and shipwreck, he should 
violate his duty by declining the aid of powerful and 
cxi^crienced mariners, wffio offered themselves for his 
assistance.” ^ He restored to them whatever portions of 
their former property yet remained, and promised them 
jindemniTication for what bad been irrecoverably alienated. 
He entreated all temporal and spiritual powers to grant their 
favour to the order, and consent to promote its interests. 
It was manifest that he hoped to exercise his spiritual 
authority, not within the restrictions imposed on it in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, but rather in the spirit 
' Bull, ‘‘ Solliciluclo omnium ecclesiarum.” 
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of his earlier predecessors. And how, indeed, could he 
ever have found a more favourable or more inviting moment 
for that purpose ? The temporal powers of Southern Europe, 
just restored to their possessions, were now, as it were, 
repentant of their former refractory and insubordinate 
proceedings; they believed that thereby they had un¬ 
chained the spirit by which they had themselves been 
overthrown. They now considered the pope as their 
natural ally, and, by the aid of the spiritual influence, they 
hoped the more easily to subdue those domestic enemies 
by whom they saw themselves surrounded. The king of 
Spain recalled to his mind the fact that he bore the title 
of the “ Catholic King,” and declared that he would deserve 
it. The Jesuits, whom his father had so jealously banished, 
he recalled to his kingdom; he re-established the tribunal 
of the nuncio, and edicts of the grand inquisitor were once 
more published in the country. In Sardinia, new bishoprics 
were founded, and monasteries were restored in Tuscany. 
After some show of resistance, Naples also assented to a 
concordat, by which a very eifective and immediate influence 
over the clergy of that kingdom was accorded to the Roman 
Curia. In France, meanwhile, the Chamber of 1815 
sidered the welfare of the nation to depend on the re¬ 
establishment of the ancient French church, that work,” 
as one of the speakers expressed himself, “ of heaven, of 
time, of kings, and of forefathers.” But the question really 
at issue was respecting the necessity of restoring to the 
clergy their practical influence on the state, the communes, 
families, public life, and public education;—not a word was 
now said of those liberties which the Gallican church had 
either possessed or expressly attributed to itself. By the 
new concordat then projected, it would have been submitted 
to a degree of dependence on Rome more absolute than had 
been known at any former period. 

But it was not in the nature of things, that such de¬ 
cisive action should at once achieve the victory over the 
spirit of the Romance nations, which had been developed 
amidst views and tendencies so entirely opposite. The old 
antipathies to the hierarchy burst forth in France with loud 
cries of war against the new concordat. The legislative 
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power of that country was constituted in such a manner as 
to render the execution of the plans formed in 1815 alto¬ 
gether impossible. A reaction not less violent was excited 
in Spain, by the cruel and tyrannous government of Fer¬ 
dinand : a revolution broke out, which, while immediately 
directed against the absolute power assumed by the king, 
who could offer it no resistance, evinced at the same time 
a decided tendency to oppose the claims of the clergy. One 
of the first acts of the new cortes was the renewed expulsion 
of the Jesuits; an edict soon followed, commanding the 
suppression of all religious orders, with the sequestration 
of their property, and its immediate application to the pay¬ 
ment of the national debt. Movements of a similar character 
instantly took place in Italy : they extended into the States 
of the Church, which were filled with analogous elements 
of discord; and at one time, the Carbonari had even fixed 
the day for a general insurrection throughout the ecclesiastical 
dominions. 

But the restored sovereigns once more received support 
and assistance from the great powers by whom the late 
victories had been obtained, and the revolutions were sup¬ 
pressed. It is true that on this occasion the non-Catholic 
states took no immediate part in the repression of the com¬ 
motions, but it was not opposed by any, and by some it was 
approved. 

And Catholicism had, meanwhile, received a new organi¬ 
zation even in the non-Catholic countries. The opinion 
that positive religion, of whatever confession or form, was 
the best support and guarantee of civil obedience, universally 
prevailed. In all countries measures were carefully taken 
for the rearrangement of dioceses, the foundations of 
bishoprics and archbishoprics, and the establishment of 
Catholic seminaries and schools. How entirely different 
was thtt aspect now assumed by the ecclesiastical system 
of Catholicism in those provinces of Prussia which had 
been incorporated into the French empire, from that which 
it had exhibited under the rule of France! The attempts 
occasionally made in different places to oppose resistance 
to the ancient ordinances of the Roman church, found no 
support from the Protestant states; but, on the other hand, 
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the Roman court concluded treaties with Protestant as 
well as Catholic governments^ and perceived the necessity 
of acknowledging their influence in the selection of bishops; 
nay, that influence was, in fact, sometimes employed for the 
promotion of those men who were most zealous in ecclesi¬ 
astical affairs, to the highest offices. There seemed to be 
evidence that the conflict respecting creeds was altogether 
set at rest in the higher regions of politics, while it was per¬ 
ceived to be continually losing its violence in civil life and 
gradually ceasing to exist. A recognition was now accorded 
by Protestant literature to ancient Catholic institutions, 
which would have been found utterly impossible in earlier 
times. 

In cases, nevertheless, in which the rigid principle of 
Catholicism which identifies itself with, and is represented 
by Rome, became involved in conflicts with the Protestant 
civil powers, it gained at first the upper hand. 

In the year 1829 it obtained a great victory in England. 

During the wars of the revolution the government of 
England, which for a century had been exclusively Pro¬ 
testant, had made certain approaches to the Roman see. 
It was under the auspices of those victories obtained by the 
Coalition in 1799, and in which England took so con¬ 
spicuous a part, that Pius VII was elected. We have 
previously remarked, that subsequently also this pontiff 
sought and found support from the might of England, and 
could not resolve on adopting any measure of hostility 
against that country. In England, in like manner, it was 
considered no longer so needful to exclude men from rights 
that were strictly political, on account of their spiritual re¬ 
lations with the pope. This had already been felt and 
expressed by Pitt yet, as might be expected, every change 

^ ‘‘Mr. Pitt is convinced,” he observes in his letter to George III, 
31st Jan., i8oo, “ that the grounds on which the laws on exclusion now 
remaining were founded, having long been narrowed,—that those 
l)rinciples, formerly held by the Catholics, which made them be con¬ 
sidered as politically dangerous, have been for a course of time 
gradually declining,—that the political circumstances under which the 
exclusive laws originated, arising from the conflicting power of hostile 
and nearly balanced sect?, . . . and a division in Europe between 
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in the habit of adhering firmly to the tried principles of the 
constitution, long experienced unconquerable opposition. 
Finally, however, the spirit of the age, which was adverse to 
all exclusive privileges, asserted its influence effectively on 
this question also : matters standing thus, acts of lawlessness 
and turbulence, with combinations, religious and political, 
gave such manifest tokens of a refractory spirit in the pre- 
eminently Catholic Ireland, that the great general by whom 
so many foes had been victoriously withstood, and in whose 
hands the government was then placed, was reduced to the 
declaration that he could no longer conduct affairs unless 
the concessions demanded were accorded. Those oaths of 
office by which alone the Protestant interest had believed 
its safety secured, in the times of the Restoration and Re¬ 
volution in England, were accordingly repealed or modified. 
How often had Lord Liverpool previously declared, that if 
this measure were carried, England would no longer be a 
Protestant state; that if no important consequences should 
immediately follow, still it was not possible to foresee the 
results that might arise from it at some future time.^ 
Yet the measure was adopted—the consequences were 
hazarded. 

And a still more brilliant and more unexpected triumi^h 
was immediately afterwards achieved in Belgium. 

In the kingdom of the Netherlands there had been 
evidence of animosity^between the north and south, even 
from the first moments of its foundation; this feeling be¬ 
came so violent as to menace a rending asunder of the 
kingdom, and from the first had been exhibited most 
obviously in ecclesiastical affairs. The Protestant king 
adopted the ideas of Joseph II; under their influence he 
established higher and lower schools, and for the most part 
administered his share of the ecclesiastical government with 

rCatholic and Protestant powers, are no longer applicable to the present 
state of things.” 

^ Speech of Lord Liverpool, 17th May, 1825. “Where was the 
danger of having a popish king or a popish chancellor, if all the other 
executive officers might acknowledge the pope ? ... It was said that a 
Catholic might be prime minister, and have the whole patronage of the 
Church and State at his disposal. ... If the bill were to pass, Great 
Britain would be no longer a Protestant state.” 
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the same views. The opposition founded educational in¬ 
stitutions in a totally different spirit, and applied itself with 
deliberate intention to promote the most decided hier¬ 
archical principles. A liberal Catholic party was- formed, 
which, taking its position here, as in England, on the uni¬ 
versal rights of man, advanced daily to pretensions of 
higher importance; it first extorted concessions, liberation, 
for example, from the above-mentioned schools; and, ulti¬ 
mately, when the favourable moment presented itself, en¬ 
tirely threw off the detested dominion, and succeeded in 
founding a kingdom, in which priests have once more 
attained to high political importance. It was by the most 
decidedly liberal ideas that their triumph was most effectually 
promoted. The low qualification by which the inferior 
classes both in town and country are admitted to participa¬ 
tion in public affairs, enabled the priesthood, who readily 
obtain influence over those classes, to control the elections; 
by means of the elections they rule the Chambers, and by 
the Chambers they govern the kingdom. They arc to be 
seen on the public promenades in Brussels as in Rome; 
well-fed and full of pretension, they enjoy their triumph. 

In neither of these events did the Roman court, so far 
as we know, assume an immediate or directing part, how¬ 
ever advantageous they have obviously proved to its authority; 
but in a third, on the contrary, that of the dispute between 
Church and State in Prussia, the papacy actively interfered. 
The tendencies of the Protestant civil power and of the 
Catholic hierarchy, which seemed in some sort to have 
coalesced after the restoration, but which had subsequently, 
and for some time, again become estranged, now adopted 
the most opposite courses, and separating systematically, 
and with full purpose, became engaged in a contest which 
justly attracted the attention of the world. In spite of 
negotiations, as the outcome of which a favourable settle¬ 
ment might have been foretold, the pope, holding fast to* 
the idea of exclusive orthodoxy, placed himself in opposi-. 
tion to an ordinance of the king, which was intended to 
regulate the family relations of the mixed population, from 
a religious point of view. In Germany itself the pope found 
willing instruments and powerful support. 
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Under the care of a prince^ who allowed full recognition 
to religious conviction, even when it took a form of which 
he did not approve, a settlement was arrived at which 
accorded freedom of action to the ecclesiastical authorities 
and appeared to satisfy both parties. 

It is true that about this time a remarkable reaction took 
place in Catholic Germany owing to the increased energy 
of the priesthood, who tried to revive all the old ceremonies 
and institutions. After thousands of people had been in¬ 
vited and drawn together for the purpose of venerating 
an exceedingly doubtful relic, a slight hostile demonstra¬ 
tion, made without any definite object, brought to light the 
existence among the German middle classes of a disposition 
to secede from Rome, which was altogether unexpected in 
its intensity. 

Nevertheless, the storm which broke over France proved 
in the long run of decided advantage to Catholicism. 

The revolution of 1830 in France may be regarded in 
itself as a defeat of rigid Catholic opinions; it is well known 
that the religious zeal of Charles X was the principal agent 
of his own overthrow. It is true that after that time the 
extended constitutional rights, of which all could avail them¬ 
selves, lent space and opportunity for the extension of 
hierarchical activity. But this very extension, together with 
the claim asserted by the clergy to the general control and 
guidance of education, reminded the State that it is not only 
based on the rights and immunities of individuals ; but also, 
that the exercise of those immunities, in a spirit opposed to 
its essential principles, may prove exceedingly dangerous to 
itself. Rarely was the Chamber of Deputies of that time 
found so unanimous, as in their resolutions against the 
attempted organization of the Jesuits; so that Rome in fact 
retreated a step before them. 

Nowyhowever, there followed the upheaval of the year 
1848. 

Society was shaken to its very foundations, and as soon 
as it tried to restore the basis on which the whole of public 
order rests, the question of education was one of the first to 
be considered. Even the most violent opponents of the 
system which had been overthrown, admitted that religion 
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must be reconciled with the hitherto prevailing philosophy. 
An agreement was made between the opposing doctrines; ^ 
but the result was that the clergy—the dignitaries of the 
Churchy as well as priests engaged in all grades of instruction 
—entered into competition with the civil government. 
How many congregations of men and women, acting under 
local or general authorization, were formed all over France 
in order to carry out elementary education in accordance 
with the views of the Church ! For higher education the 
Jesuits regained a position similar to that which they 
occupied in earlier times. In every other respect too the 
clergy developed a zealous activity. They were aided by 
their conciliatory spirit, and above all by the apprehension 
which was widely felt lest the teachings of philosophy should 
lead to utter chaos. At the same time it was considered 
praiseworthy to prefer the specifically Roman rites and cere¬ 
monies to those of the Gallican church. The February 
revolution proved in its results generally advantageous to 
clerical endeavours. 

Thus all over the world the revival of Catholicism was 
attended by great success, and still greater success was 
promised. This result was aided by influences tending 
towards the emancipation of the Church from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the civil governments; and it is not surprising that 
these tendencies became visible in the territory belonging to 
the papacy—the States of the Church. We are approaching 
events which belong almost more to politics than to history; 
but in order that the position of the papacy in the modern 
world may be understood, it is necessary to give at least a 
brief account of them. 


8. THE CHURCH AND THE PAPAL STATES dJNDER 
PIUS IX 

When the governments of southern Europe which had 
been overthrown were again established, that of Rome was 
not restored on its former basis. Far from it. The secretary 
^ Loi de renseignement, 15 Mars, 1850. 
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of state, Cardinal Consalvi, on the contrary, considered 
the French occupation as a happy precedent for imparting 
uniformity and consistency to the administration of the 
States of the Church, without consideration for the old- 
established rights of the communes, the nobility, and the 
provinces. It was said of him that he planted liberalism in 
the soil of superstition; only in one point did he remain 
true to the old traditions of the Holy See; he entrusted 
to the spiritual corporation the administration of the state, 
now organized on a uniform basis, from which it had in the 
meanwhile been excluded. 

In the two following reigns, a return to the system which 
prevailed before the revolutionary epochs would have been 
preferred; but the attempt which was made to institute it, 
though otherwise without result, only served to intensify the 
aversion of the people to clerical rule, which under that 
system still maintained its supremacy. As soon, therefore, as 
the old order of things in Europe was overthrown in 1830, 
disturbances took place in the Papal States. Gregory XVI 
(1831-1846), who just at that time attained to the tiara, had 
only the satisfaction of feeling that they were directed not 
against him, but against the system of government; ^ and this 
he was determined to maintain. When the outbreak was put 
down, the great European powers in consequence expressed 
the wish that a greater share in the administration of the 
temporal affairs of the Papal States should be given to the 
laity. Something was indeed done to this end, but with so 
many reservations that the result amounted rather to a 
refusal of the request than compliance with it. The demands 
became more frequent, more urgent, and more comprehen¬ 
sive, but the repression was only carried out with more and 
more severity. At the death of Gregory it was calculated 
that there were some two thousand exiles or political 
prisoners. 

This conflict produced great varieties of opinion in the 
sacred college. One, an active state official, said that 
he realized that it was necessary that the administration 
should be secularized, but could that be expected of the 
Head of the Church? Another, a member of one of 
' Wiseman, Recollections of the Last Four Popes, p. 429. 
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the religious orders, whose election the people desired in 
hopes of an alleviation of their condition, publicly stated 
that he would grant them means of livelihood, but at the 
same time would erect gallows to punish them. A third 
opinion prevailed at the conclave; a pope, Pius IX, was 
elected, who was impressed with the conviction of the 
divine right of the papacy over the state, but at the same 
time believed that without in any way abrogating this right,, 
he could fulfil all reasonable demands.^ 

He opened the prison doors, and then proceeded to 
some modifications of the existing system, which, though 
not sweeping, were hailed with universal delight; for it was 
the spirit of which they gave evidence, rather than the 
actual achievements, which called forth universal approval. 
He gradually removed the agents of the Gregorian reaction ; 
as members of the commissions which were to carry out 
the proposed improvements; he chose men who were not 
priests, and who enjoyed a public reputation for special 
insight and efficiency; lastly, he created a council of state, 
which he himself designated as a consultative representation, 
in order to assist his government in law-giving and adminis¬ 
tration : under the control of the secretary of state, this 
council by degrees became composed chiefly of laymen. By 
such means did Pius IX hope to carry out the advice of the 
powers.- 

But times and opinions were now altered; and the 
beginning of the movement of 1848 forced the pope much 
further along the path of reform. He too gave ear to the 
demand for constitutional government. Taking into con¬ 
sideration, as he says, the original prerogatives, which, once 
abrogated, could not be restored, he found himself moved 
to establish a constitution consisting of two chambers, or, as 
they were called, “ councils,’^ of which the first was directly 
nominated, and the second chosen according to 4 he census 

^ Farini, Lo stato Romano clalP anno 1S15 al 1850, a book which, 
to our taste, is almost too full of the rhetorical spirit of Italian historio¬ 
graphy, and is by no means impartial ; it is, nevertheless, based on 
accurate knowledge, and prints the most important documents. 

^ Allocution of April 29, 1848 : “ Le cose, che facevamo nei primi 
prlncipii del nostro pontificato, bene si convengoncon quello, che avevau 
desiderate i principi dell’ Europa.’^ 
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and number of the population. This was not, however, a 
constitution like other representative governments, and it 
was impossible that it should be ; for the powers granted by 
the pope were in themselves limited; and, besides this, 
every law passed by the two chambers had to be examined 
and approved at a secret sitting of the cardinals, before it 
became legally valid.^ The ultimate authority remained in 
the hands of the clergy. 

On the other hand, the claim of the laity to have the 
complete control of temporal matters expressed itself in 
numerous manifestations. It was not to be expected that, 
after a strong representation in parliament had been granted 
them, they should be satisfied with limitations which were 
not in accordance with the principle of the system that had 
been adopted. 

Hence arose an unavoidable dispute, with which a still 
wider and almost more urgent question was immediately 
associated. 

The reforms which had hitherto been effected were the 
result of the February revolution in Paris. Now, however, 
occurred an event which was of still more direct influence 
on Italy and Italian affairs; the government in Vienna, 
against which the national feeling had fought in vain for 
four decades, was overthrown. In Rome the news wms 
received with the ringing of bells and the cry of Italy ! ” 

In answer to the proclamation of Carlo Alberto of 
Piedmont, which announced his approaching advance into 
Lombardy to drive the foreigners from Italian soil, a band 
of volunteers was formed in Rome to lend assistance to the 
enterprise. The pope himself appeared to share their feel¬ 
ings. Such at least was the interpretation laid on his pro¬ 
clamation, in which he called down w^oe on those “who 
refuse to recognize the voice of God in the storm wLich 
tears down cedars and oaks,^’ and urged the peoples of Italy 
\o harmony among themselves. 

This, however, cannot have been his real meaning. 

At the departure of the volunteers, he refused to come 
on to the balcony to bid them farewell; and the injunction 

^ Statuto fcmdamontalc, § 52. Compare Dullingcr, Kirclic niid 
Kirclicn, rapsitlium und Kircheiiblaat, p. 603. 
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he laid on those whom he summoned to him was to protect 
his house, and nothing more.^ 

Shortly before he had had a struggle with Austria in 
defence of his rights in Ferrara; his ambition did not seem 
to extend further than the preservation of the integrity of 
the States of the Church. When his constitutional govern¬ 
ment demanded that the regular troops, which had mean¬ 
while also been advanced to the frontier, should be allowed 
to cross the Po, he consented, but with the reservation 
that he should recall them when he thought good. He 
did not approve of the proposal, but he did not definitely 
oppose it. 

Thereupon the papal general considered himself em¬ 
powered by the instructions he received to take open part 
in the war with Austria ; he announced to the whole world, 
that the man of God, the great and righteous pope, was in 
favour of it; he had blessed the swords of the soldiers who 
were to join with Charles Albert, and prosecute the war 
against the enemy of God and of Italy. As the Austrian 
supremacy in Italy was identified, by a somewhat confused 
perception of its real significance, with the empire of the 
Hohenstaufen, it was natural that men should see in Pius IX 
a new Alexander III, who would decide to place himself at 
the head of a republican movement. The ministers of the 
pope were themselves of this mind; they urged him to 
follow the tendency of the time, and undertake the war 
with energy; he would then rule the present and secure 
the future. 

The pope was thrown into the greatest consternation. 
He had not the slightest sympathy with republican views; 
he urged the Italians to be obedient to their princes who 
wished them well; to him the union of Italy took the form 
of a league of these princes with one another and with 
Austria as an Italian power; and his pontifical calling was^ 
of far greater importance in his eyes than any consideration 
for Italy. To the representations of his ministers he replied 
by an allocution in the consistory of cardinals (April 29), 

^ “Guardate la casa mia, no altro.” From a despatch of Count 
Ludolf in Petrucelli, Pio IX. 
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in which he declared that he would not wage war against 
Austria, and that in accordance with his duty as supreme 
pontiff he embraced all nations with equal love.^ 

But by this declaration he not only separated himself 
from general Italian opinion, but his conflict with the par¬ 
liament, now for the first time assembled under the influence 
of the national spirit, was renewed with redoubled strength. 

Mamiani, at that time the chief minister, was intent on 
separating the state entirely from the influence of the car¬ 
dinals, and concentrating the temporal power in the hands 
of parliament and the responsible ministers, whose advice 
the pope would then be obliged to follow like any other 
constitutional prince; but the terms of the statute, as well 
as the hierarchical instincts of Pius IX, stood in his way. 
The pope had never yet been able to arrive at an agreement 
with his riiinisters on any official declaration. 

Finally, a man arose who undertook to reconcile the 
constitutional government of the state with the wording of 
the statute and the disposition of the pope. Pellegrino 
Rossi was one of the statesmen of that period who saw that 
constitutional formulas provided the only means of protect¬ 
ing the modern state both against the reactionary policy of 
absolution, and against the destructive tendencies of the 
republicans; a man of honour, possessed of all the culture 
of the century, energetic and fearless. He pronounced the 
statute to be the foundation on which the building of 
freedom must be erected. In the negotiations concerning 
the league of constitutional Italian states, which was attract¬ 
ing attention at the moment, he rejected the extensive and 
unreasonable demands of Piedmont, and asserted the pre¬ 
eminence of the papacy, the only living greatness which 
Italy possesses.” On this basis he proposed to restore the 
public order which had been destroyed. But people would 
not hear-of any federation of the old type, a union of the 
'spiritual power with the constitutional system; and the fact 
that Rossi appeared capable of carrying it through, com¬ 
bined with his stern severity and the success with which he 

^ As Rossi, in a posthumous essay (printed in Farini), expresses it, 
“ Spiaceva la guerra : non fu nl‘ dichiarata n^ impedita. 11 paese fe 
jan po’ la guerra ; il papa servh la pace.” 
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exercised the power of the state, aroused popular passions 
against him. The system which had been overthrown in 
France during the revolution of February should not be 
established in Rome. As Rossi was ascending the steps 
of the Cancellaria to open the new session of Parliament, 
on November 15, 1848, he was stabbed by a dagger, and 
killed on the spot. In the assembly not a word of sym¬ 
pathy for him was heard. 

In the catastrophe which had befallen his minister the 
pope found that he was to share. At the first resistance 
which he made to the demands of the excited populace, in 
connection with the formation of a new ministry and the 
Italian question, he was besieged in his palace; bullets fell 
in his ante-room, and one of the prelates belonging to his 
court was shot. In this tumult he agreed to everything that 
was wanted, but failed, nevertheless, to pacify the people. 
When the proposal was made to the deputies that they should 
affirm their dependence on the holy father who had been 
thus outraged, the result was that, after several speeches on 
both sides, it was rejected. Hereupon the pope resolved 
to save himself from further compulsion by flight; and with 
the help of the foreign ambassadors who were present, he 
succeeded, on November 24, in crossing into Neapolitan 
territory, and escaping to Gaeta, whither already more than 
one of bis predecessors had fled. Here a court soon 
assembled round him, consisting of emigrants and diplo¬ 
matists, who acknowledged him as the head of the Catholic 
world. 

In Rome, on the other hand, after the flight of the pope, 
the constitutional regime could not be continued. 

By the votes of the deputies, a junta was chosen to 
take over the government; and they did take it over, ac¬ 
knowledging at the same time that they had no legal basis, 
and declaring that they only accepted the office lyitil such 
time as a constituent assembly should have duly deliberatedr 
concerning the regulation of affairs.^ 

As there was now no sovereign power in the state, the 
idea of national sovereignty came to the front. After a few 

^ “ Dichiariamo di assumerc nn tan to iiffizio provisoriamente e 
temporaneamente,” 20th December, 1848. 
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days a national assembly was announced, “ to give the state 
a regular, stable, and comprehensive organization according 
to the wishes of the nation or the majority of the nation; ” 
it was to be based on universal suffrage and direct elections. 
In spite of the censure of the Church, under penalty of 
which the pope forbade participation in these elections, they 
were carried out; and, as was boasted at the time, with an 
absence of disturbance such as had seldom been met with 
elsewhere. 

The first sitting of the national assembly took place on 
February 5, 1849. ^ motion was brought forward to leave 

the decision concerning the future form of government to a 
constituent assembly of the whole of Italy. But the Roman 
assembly had far too strong a belief in its own rights, and 
refused to submit itself to an uncertain future. Of its own 
authority it passed a resolution affirming that the papacy 
had lapsed, both in law and in fact, to the government of 
the Roman state, and that the state should renew the glorious 
name of the Roman Republic. Its relations with the rest of 
Italy were to be in conformity with their common nationality. 
A violent contrast of ideas was apparent. Forsaking .the 
pope, who attributed his temporal possessions to a special 
disposition of God for the independence of the Church, they 
laid down the doctrine that the sovereignty was an eternal 
right of the people; the republican idea arose out of the 
ruins of the ecclesiastical domination. There was, however, 
no desire to banish the pope from Rome altogether. The 
formula was adopted at that time, which has since been 
often repeated, that he should receive every guarantee ne¬ 
cessary for the exercise of the spiritual power. 

But Pius IX was not yet brought so low that he should 
submit to the elevation of the former subjects of the Church 
to be its patrons ; he felt that there was enough power and 
support ajround him to enable him to renew the struggle. 
He had let the Italian idea drop, lest it should conflict with 
his position at the head of the universal Church; and in the 
misfortune into which he had fallen in consequence, he 
appealed for help to the Catholic powers. Austria was just 
rousing herself for a new campaign against Charles Albert, 
which was to end in his ruin. But \n order that Austria 
VOL. 11. 2 M 
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might not become all-powerful in Italy, France took up 
arms against the Roman republic, which was allied with the 
king. The Austrians took Bologna and Ancona; the French 
troops advanced against Rome. On the day on which the 
Roman republic announced on the Capitoline Hill the new 
constitution, which asserted the principle of the sovereignty 
of the people, the French marched across the Ponte S^isto 
“ in order to restore the capital of the Catholic world to the 
sovereignty of the head of the Church, in accordance with 
the fervent wishes of all Catholics.” ’■ 

The republic was thereupon dissolved, and the manage¬ 
ment of the civil order transferred to a commission of 
cardinals, nominated by the pope. In the spring of 1850 
Pius IX returned to Rome and renewed the institutions of 
his earlier years—council of state, consulta, municipal and 
provincial colleges,—so that a not inconsiderable share in 
the administration still fell to the laity. The chief power in 
the state, however, in every branch, including home and 
foreign affairs, the administration of justice, education, and 
the control of the press, was again entrusted to the higher 
clergy, whose former privileges were restored to them. 

It was a victory of clergy over laity, of monarchical over 
republican principles, above all, of the sympathy of zealous 
Catholics with their head, over national Italian aspirations. 
And at once, after this interruption, the authority of the 
Church arose to new growth: the struggle itself brought it 
unexpected advantage. 

Once before in earlier times the Spanish government 
had taken the initiative in promoting an agreement among 
Catholics. It now adopted the same course, and did its 
utmost to produce a favourable result. In 1851 a concordat 
was signed completing the compact between Spain and the 
papacy, about which negotiations had been in progress for 
two or three years. Even in Spain ecclesiastical property 
had been put up to auction, property which, as an earlier 
allocution observes, remained in the possession of the Church 
under the rule of unbelievers. A stop had already been 
put to this sequestration by provisional agreements, the 
validity of which, however, was afterwards invariably called 
^ Oudinot’s Proclamation. 
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in question. The concordat contained a definite settlement 
of this question. Perhaps two-thirds of this property was 
reserved to the Church, and the pope acquiesced in the 
loss of the remainder. On the other hand, he had the 
triumph of,raising the Catholic religion once more to undis¬ 
puted supremacy in Spain and her colonies, and of subject¬ 
ing public instruction'to the absolute control and guidance 
of the priesthood. 

In passing we may remark that in the colonies which 
had seceded, the Free States of South America, with whom 
treaties were concluded, Catholicism was recognized as the 
religion of the state, though not to the exclusion of other 
religions, and to the bishops was secured the control of the 
press and of education, in matters connected with religion, 
and free intercourse with the pope. 

From the restoration of the empire in France, consider¬ 
ing who the founder was, a revival of imperialistic aims 
might have been expected; and some such expressions of 
opinion were heard, but they were not listened to, and for 
the present affairs took an opposite turn. The clergy assumed 
a bold attitude, thus securing the position they had just 
won against the revolutionary movement, which was to be 
feared from a continuance of a republican form of govern¬ 
ment. They held Napoleon in high esteem, because, while 
still president, he had contributed largely by his influence 
and his troops to the restoration of the pope in Rome. 
General approval was aroused by his attachment to the 
Catholic church, which came to light during his travels.^ 
He spoke, they said, like a Constantine; and in this spirit 
he was accepted by the clergy. The clerical party believed 
that they had themselves laid the train for the deed of 
December 2 ; ^ they helped to legalize it by the unanimous 
vote of their adherents. The bishops attached themselves 
to the new imperial power, which saw in their popular 
repute and influence one of its strongest supports, and 
found itself once more under obligations to ecclesiastical 
interests. Cardinals took their places in the imperial senate 3 

^ Compare Veuillot, Le Pape et la Diplomatie, 1861, p. 14. 

- [The coup iVHat of Dec. 2, 1851, by which I.oiiis Napoleon 
became l^rosklcnt. He proclaimed himself Kmperor in 1852.— Trs,] 
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consideration was shewn in the budget to ecclesiastical needs, 
even down to village churches; nominations to bishoprics 
were not made without consultation with the Roman court.’- 

A similar and still more striking change in favour of the 
papacy took place in the third great Catholic power in 
Europe, the Austrian empire. 

The March revolution in Vienna, which overthrew the 
old despotism, gradually appeared to the higher clergy in 
the light of a deliverance. For the enactments of Joseph II 
were still in force, which placed the clergy under the strict 
supervision of the state in regard to their inner discipline, 
their educational work, their dotation, and their connection 
with Rome. In Austria also people were asking what was 
the meaning of the freedom which had been proclaimed, if 
the Church was not also free. At the diet of Kremsier the 
Austrian bishops presented comprehensive demands; they 
even proposed a concordat, in order to put an end to the 
one-sided legislation of the temporal government. The 
delegates, however, to whom the power of the Church 
appeared rather too strong than too weak, refused to listen 
to them, and the diet, fearing for the religious treaties and 
the freedom of individuals, rejected the proposals (March 
I, 1849), and maintained the principles of the edicts of 
Joseph II.^ But what was refused by the diet was readily 
granted by the government, which a few days later put 
an end to it. During the negotiations at Gaeta at the 
same time the question of the abrogation of the enactments 
of Joseph II, which were displeasing to the pope, were 
discussed.^ The restoration of the pope in his territory, 
and closer intercourse with the Austrian episcopacy, went 
hand in hand. For the sudden convulsion of the empire by 
popular disturbances from which it seemed specially secure, 
was attributed to the lack of religious feeling, resulting from 
these hindrances to clerical activity. The imperial govern¬ 
ment believed that support to its own authority would be 

^ So we are assured by la Guerronnicrc, who was in a position to 
know : I^a France, Rome et I’ltalie, p. i8. 

2 Springer, Geschichte von Ocsireich, h. 613. 

® dne allocution of April 20, 1849, expresses the sure hope, ‘‘che 
vengono eliminate da quel impero alcuno massime riprovale semprt^ 
^eha sede apostolica,” 
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provided by the unimpeded co-operation of the local eccle¬ 
siastical powers with those at Rome. The concordat which 
was agreed to some time afterwards (in the year 1855) the 
result of these views. The state restored to the clergy the 
prerogatives which they “ were entitled to by divine ordi¬ 
nance and by Catholic precepts —free communication with 
Rome, and, above all, effective control of education and 
religious instruction. No one could be blind to the oppo¬ 
sition which this must arouse in the country; but both 
internal political antagonism and the prevailing opinion led 
in this direction, and it also appeared to promise a consider¬ 
able accession of prestige to the imperial power both in Italy 
and in Germany. The Roman Curia and the Austrian epis¬ 
copacy were joined together in the closest connection ; they 
combined in the desire and in the hope of carrying out the 
provisions of the Council of Trent in their entirety after the 
lapse of three hundred years.^ 

The movement in Austria was different in character from 
what took place in France and Spain. Here the advance¬ 
ment of Catholic ideas was more popular, and in accordance 
with the views of the legislative assemblies; in France, 
indeed, the opposition, so far as that term can be used, had 
made this policy their own. The general result was, never¬ 
theless, the same; the hierarchy won, through the renewed 
understanding with the three powers, a firm support which 
gave it an increase of self-esteem. The idea of the unity of 
the Church, based on the primacy of the bishop of Rome, has, 
indeed, hardly ever been more distinctly expressed than it 
was by Pius IX; “ through him speaks the apostle, on whom 
the Church is founded; he is the living authority, who in all 
disputes gives ' an infallible decision; from the throne of 
Peter proceeds the unity of the priesthood; round it the 
believing world must assemble.” 

^ And how strongly the bishops were inclined to yield to 
these claims appeared in the year 1854, when a new dogma 
was promulgated. The doctrine of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception of the Virgin Mary and of her freedom from original 
sin had arisen in the days when the hierarchy was all- 

^ Brief of June i, 1863, in Schrader, Pius IX als Papst und als 
Kdnig, p, 122. 
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powerful, but even then it ha:d been rejected by the most 
distinguished authorities, whose opinion had been followed 
by the Church. Powerful popes in later times had approved 
of the doctrine, but had gone no further; Pope Pius IX set 
about, on the strength of his own authority, to stamp it as a 
dogma of the Church. Bishops assembled from all parts of 
the inhabited globe; but they did not form a council; what 
the pope announced as the revealed truth they accepted 
implicitly as such ; never had the infallibility of the pope 
appeared more absolute, though it was not yet a definite 
dogma. The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is the 
corner-stone of the cult of the Virgin, and on it the heart of 
Pius IX was set. He introduced a new office for it, and 
founded a new mass. 

The papacy possessed undoubtedly the most monarchical 
and the most coherent organization then existing in the 
world; and every day it spread further and further over 
the earth’s surface.. By the side of the South American 
churches, in which the religious ideas of Philip II were per¬ 
petuated, a new hierarchical system was being erected in the 
democratic states of North America, where within a few 
years two new archbishoprics and twenty bishoprics were 
founded. Ecclesiastical foundations followed the exten¬ 
sion of commerce and of settlements into California and 
Australasia ; and no hesitation was felt in keeping the estab¬ 
lishments of an earlier epoch on the coasts of Africa and in 
the East Indies in the old subordination to Rome. In Central 
Asia six new bishoprics were founded with Armenian- 
Catholic rites, and through the whole world, up to the 
Arctic circle, apostolic prefects and vicars were appointed 
in large numbers. 

The pope claimed to be regarded as the father and 
teacher of all Christians and at the same time the head of the 
whole Church, and he was not unsuccessful in iiidividual. 
conversions—for the idea of community and infallibility 
meets a religious need of the human heart, and the earnest 
converts were full of propagandist zeal; but in the presence 
of the divergent formulas of the other great religious bodies 
his attempts to make good his claim failed. ^^Hear my 
voice,” he cried, ‘^all you in the East, who call yourselves 
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Christians, but have no communion with the Roman church 1 ” 
He adjured them by the salvation of their souls to yield their 
assent. But from the answers which he received from 
the Oriental patriarchs, we may conclude that the latter were 
mindful far more of the old animosities than of the old com¬ 
munion ; they reproached the Roman church both with the 
arbitrary imprisonment of men of learning in the middle 
ages and with the violence of their present propaganda. 

Turning to the West, the pope made preparations to 
unite those of the Catholic faith in Protestant countries, 
such as Plolland and England, into special provinces of the 
Church. In England Pius IX, in the hope of again restor¬ 
ing the Catholic faith in that thriving land,” established, 
without consulting the government, a hierarchy consisting of 
an archbishop and twelve suffragan bishops, all deriving their 
titles from their English sees—the archbishop from West¬ 
minster. The new archbishop was at the same time a 
cardinal of the Roman church, and he trusted that “ Catholic 
England has been restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical 
firmament from which its light has long vanished, and 
begins now anew its course, of regularly adjusted action 
round the centre of unity, the source of jurisdiction, of 
light, and of vigour.” 

But for centuries the English people had fought for this 
very object—to shut out the authority of the pope from the 
land; and when this was accomplished they had, nevertheless, 
firmly upheld the claim that they were truly Catholic and 
had not in principle separated themselves from the universal 
Church. The share of ecclesiastical power which is reserved 
to the crown is iiart of the constitution of the country. 
What was thought of this innovation can, therefore, be 
imagined. The highest government officials and the lowest 
classes of the people, clergy and laity, Anglicans and 
, I^issentcTs, were united in opposition to it. They saw in it 
an attack by the pope on the country, such as had often 
been attempted in earlier times, but had apparently long 
been given up. Was the cause of the hostility, or, at least, 
lack of regard, underlying the scheme, really, as was said, 
the indifference, to say the least, of England at the time of 
the restoration of the pope in Rome? The immediate 
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result was to place the government in a position of no little 
perplexity. They were obliged to do something, but at the 
same time it was necessary in warding off the danger to 
safeguard the principle of religious freedom inherent in the 
constitution. In consequence, the bill which was passed 
was concerned solely with the secular aspect of the question ; 
it merely forbade the assumption of the arbitrarily distributed 
titles, and indeed such an aggression could not have been 
endured with impunity, even by any Catholic country. This, 
however, was not the whole result. Moderate as were the 
measures adopted, it was made clear that a conversion on 
the scale expected in Rome was out of the question; the 
Protestant faith was shewn to be the religion of the nation, 
which did not allow itself to be led astray by the apostasy of 
a few individuals. And farther, we may ask whether English 
policy in the immediate future was not influenced by the 
papal aggression—whether it did not give expression to the 
bad feeling aroused by it among the people and their leaders ? 

But it was the dissensions prevailing among the German 
Protestants on which the highest hopes of the Propaganda 
were based. How often were they told that their Church 
organization was on the point of dissolution, and that its 
ruin was inevitable; as though Protestantism had ever 
existed without internal strife, which, indeed, so far as it is 
based on active assimilation of religious ideas, is inherent in 
its very nature. The antagonistic tendencies were success¬ 
fully held in check by a deep-seated feeling of community, 
and by the great efforts which were made to translate this feel¬ 
ing into action. The contemptuous utterances of opponents 
contributed to bring to the knowledge of Protestants the 
historic claims of their faith. The astute prince who then 
sat upon the throne of Prussia conceived of Protestantism 
as a special form of Christianity, on an equality with all 
other forms. And whatever judgment is passed on transient 
circumstances and opinions, it is impossible to estimate too 
highly the value of Protestant German scholarship. Not only 
is it so firmly established as to be able to despise all attack, 
but, raising itself above all petty quarrels, it exercises a daily 
increasing influence on the learning of Catholics, who feel 
themselves more nearly allied to it in its method and results 
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than to the Roman canons. Theological research, however, 
without the supervision of the ecclesiastical power,^ is con¬ 
trary to the established conception of the apostolic pre¬ 
rogative of the pope. 

Thus the opposing influences—lay and clerical, national 
and universal, scientific and social—fill men’s minds with 
continual agitation on the subject of the papacy, which still 
forms a centre of controversy. The mighty faith of earlier 
times, the faith that could remove mountains, is no longer a 
factor to be reckoned with on either side; we see only 
continual encounters, advance and retreat, attack and de¬ 
fence, action and reaction. There is constant change; 
different elements combine together and separate again; 
every extravagant sentiment is succeeded by its exact oppo¬ 
site ; extremes work together. One characteristic of the 
struggle is the continual influence of the past, which has 
become a living memory. Every controversy which has 
ever disturbed the world in this connection has again broken 
out—such as the contentions with regard to the councils and 
the heretics, the mediaeval power of the emperors and the 
popes, reformatory ideas and the Inquisition, religion and 
philosophy. And, diffused through and influencing the 
whole, like an all-pervading ferment, is the spirit of the age, 
struggling among violent dissensions towards unknown goals, 
self-confident yet ever unsatisfied. 

Against the extension of ecclesiastical organization 
already noticed must be set some occurrences which were 
very disadvantageous to the Roman court. 

In the north, in the lands bordering on the countries 
professing the Greek faith, the Roman church suffered an 
irreparable loss, such as it had not experienced since the 
Reformation. Two million united Greeks were brought 
back under the guidance of their bishops to the Greek 
church,-to which their ancestors belonged. And when the 
revolt of the Poles assumed a religious character, and the 
clergy themselves took up arms, they found opposed to them 
among the Russians the religious impulse which underlies 

^ Kcclesiaslicae polcstatis, ad quam propri<> ac nalivo jure unice 
pertinct advigilarc et dirigere theologicarum praesertim rerum doctri- 
nam.’’ Pius IX to the Archbishop of Munich, March 21, 1863. 
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their national feeling. The suppression of the rising was 
accompanied not only by restrictions on Catholicism, but by 
actual persecution, resulting at last in an open breach with 
Rome. 

Of still more importance than this was the struggle in 
which the papacy became involved in Italy itself—a struggle 
on matters of principle, both spiritual and temporal. 

While Pius IX had restored, as far as possible, the 
authority of the clergy in temporal matters, Piedmont, 
where constitutional formulas had held their ground, took 
steps to overthrow, or to confine within the narrowest limits, 
the ancient influence of the priesthood. A beginning was 
made by withdrawing higher education from the supervision 
of the bishops. Shortly afterwards, at the University of 
Turin, a doctrine found favour which was diametrically 
opposed to the papal claims; the authority of the Church, it 
was said, possessed no other justification beyond what was 
conceded to it by the state, and even this could be abro¬ 
gated.^ Accepting this theory, the legislative power in 
Piedmont declared, in the year 1850, that the bishops' 
tribunals, the immunity of the clergy, the right of sanctuary, 
and the acquisition of mortmain, were illegal. In vain the 
highest ecclesiastic in the country endeavoured to raise up 
religious odium against this enactment; he suffered for his 
opposition by banishment, lire tribute of the golden cup was 
paid no longer; and, in spite of all the proclamations of the 
Roman court in 1852, civil marriage was legalized. Some 
time afterwards the decisive step was taken and the convents 
and ecclesiastical communities dissolved. 

The definite intention ’was to introduce into the territories 
pf Sardinia and Piedmont, by means of legislation, the 
ecclesiastical conditions which had been evolved in France 
by the stress of the revolution. Austria had set aside the 
laws of the Emperor Joseph, and Piedmont was imitating her. 

Under these circumstances, no course was open to the 
Roman Curia but once more to unsheathe its ecclesiastical 
weapons. The sentence of excommunication wa.s pronounced 
against all and sundry, who had taken part—-or should in 
future take part—in the attack on clerical property, either as 
^ J. N. Nuytz, Juris ecclesiastici institutiones, 
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members of the chambers or as officials. But this ban was 
almost too comprehensive to be effective; and meanwhile a 
change took place in the European situation. 

The government of Sardinia and Piedmont secured 
powerful support through joining the alliance of the powers 
against Russia in the complications of the Crimean War. 
At the Congress of Paris, which took place in the spring of 
1856, they did not find that their reforms required any long 
justification; on the contrary, they were able to take the 
initiative in denouncing the papal government before the 
forum of the powers. They stated that of all the promises 
made at the time of the restoration of the pope, not one had 
really been fully carried out; but the temper of the people 
was so excited on the matter that it would never be possible 
to remove the Austrian troops, which were still in the 
legations. And yet while they remained in the Papal States 
and Central Italy, no balance of power was possible in Italy; 
they were contrary to the spirit of the treaties of 1815.^ 
Piedmont suggested that administrative independence should 
be given to the legations, and that the government should be 
secularized after the model of Napoleon I. 

In the spring of 1857 Pius IX undertook a journey into 
Central Italy. It was observed that in territories not under 
his government, where he appeared merely as pope, he was 
received with enthusiasm; in his own dominion, on the other 
hand, with noticeable coolness; the addresses with which he 
was greeted contained bitter complaints. No one doubted 
that on the first opportunity a revolt would take place. 

The whole situation in the Papal States was still based 
on the understanding between Austria and France; it was 
upset from its foundations when—on account of these very 
Piedmontese and Italian affairs—misunderstandings arose 
between the two powers, followed by dissensions, and 
finally, in 1859, by the outbreak of war. Thus, as soon as 
the Austrians, after their first losses, evacuated the Papal 
States in order to save Lombardy, the revolt broke out 
immediately, first in Bologna, where the papal government 
was reiJlaccd by a junta, and afterwards in the neighbouring 
provinces. A national assembly, based on universal suffrage, 

* Notes des plenipotcnliaircs sardcs, March 27, and April 16, 1856. 
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was called together. Its first decree (September i, 1859) 
was in accord with the resolution which was the first act of 
the constituent assembly in Rome ten years before; relying 
on the rights of the people, it declared that the temporal 
power of the pope had ceased to exist. On this occasion, 
however, there was no further adoption of republican prin- 
ciples; on the contrary, the provinces expressed their wish 
to be united with Piedmont, who came forward as the 
champion of a great idea which captivated their minds—the 
idea of the unity of Italy. In earlier times the popes them¬ 
selves seemed to be resolved to reali:^e this conception ; 
even Pius IX had been tempted to raise the banner of 
unity ; but now the whole weight of this great principle was 
directed against Rome. Modena, Parma, and Tuscany shook 
themselves free from their Austrian and Bourbon rulers and 
joined Piedmont, and Lombardy, which had been conquered 
by the French, was also handed over to join the confedera¬ 
tion. Thus the Italian idea, with this strength behind it, 
became a living force, and secured for itself a future. The 
French government demanded from the pope that he should 
recognize the independence of the revolted provinces, even 
if only in the form of a Piedmontese vicariate, but that at 
the same time he should introduce the reforms already 
resolved upon in the remaining provinces, in return for which 
the Catholic powers would guarantee these provinces to him, 
and would help him to uphold his authority over them with 
money and troops.^ 

Pius IX rejected these proposals entirely; for tlie accept¬ 
ance of the guarantee for a portion of his territory would 
involve giving up the revolted provinces, and to tliis he 
would never consent. He even thought that he could still 
overcome his difficulties with his own troops. 

Yet what an undertaking this was, in the midst of a 
population on the verge of revolt, without allies,* in the 

1 The proposals conccrnmjr the lost provinces and those which were 
still retained, though not made simultaneously, lu'vertheh'ss hung 
together. The latter were made conditional on the former being 
carried out, though perhaps more stress was laid on the vicariate than on 
the separation, as appears from a note of Cardinal Antonclli, April 14, 
i860. 
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presence of a determined enemy, who was fighting for the 
principle of nationality, and had the moral support of 
the chief European powers ! Events developed quickly. As 
soon as opportunity offered, the revolted provinces, by an 
almost unanimous plebiscite, declared in favour of union with 
Piedmont, which was carried out. By April, i860, it was 
possible to open a parliament, in which Central Italy partici¬ 
pated. The revolt then spread to the Marches and Umbria; 
liere and there feelings of municipal independence were 
aroused, only to yield to Italian unity. Against the strength 
of this idea the troops collected by the pope for the preser¬ 
vation of ecclesiastical principles could do nothing. The 
I)apal regiments refused to act, as soon as they came in sight 
of the Piedmontese. Everywhere, wherever they had a free 
hand, they planted the tricolour and demanded annexation; 
the capital itself was only saved by the presence of the 
h'rcnch troops. For these, however, another great danger 
arose from the course of events. The King of Sardinia took 
tlie title of King of Italy, and his chief minister expressed 
the opinion that the new kingdom could not be looked upon 
as founded until it had Rome as its capital. This claim 
afterwards formed one of the most important points of discus¬ 
sion in Franco-Italian politics, while at the same time it was 
continually influenced by the changes in European relations ; 
for already Italy was a power which had to be taken into 
consideration in all political calculations. 

Dissatisfied with what was happening in the north, the 
French emperor in 1864 found it advisable to strengthen his 
understanding with Italy. A new recognition of Italian unity 
underlay his proposal to make Florence the capital of the 
Italian kingdom 3 but this only postponed without settling the 
important question. The French emperor, in the Convention 
of September, 1864, promised to recall his troops from Rome 
within Jtwo years, in which time the pope would be able 
again to collect a sufficient military force to maintain internal 
order. The Italians, on the other hand, pledged themselves 
i\cilher to attack the papal state in its present boundaries, 
nor to allow it to be attacked.^ The policy of the French 

1 In the negotiations on the subject great difficulty was caused by 
one word, the interpretation of vdiich touched the cpiesiion of the 
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emperor was founded on his desire to maintain good rela¬ 
tions with Italy, and at the same time not to break with the 
pope. The first was necessitated by his European relations, 
the other by the influence of papal authority throughout 
France. He thought that it was possible to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation beUyeen Rome and the new Italian kingdom, base<l 
on a modification by the pope of the principles he had 
hitherto upheld; this would have the most salutary results 
for the whole Catholic world; the pope would recogni/.e the 
liberal ideas on which most governments were founded, and 
give believers a proof that the Catholic religion acknow¬ 
ledged and supported the progress of the human race, 'rhis 
was really to ask too much of the pope, at the moment when 
the ideas which he was to sanction were imperilling his 
existence. How could he acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the people, which had declared him deposed, or the unity 
of Italy, which threatened to rob him of his temporal 
possessions ? 

To all suggestions concerning the Papal States, the pope 
invariably opposed the principle of the unity of the Church 
and his pontifical duty ; “ for the rights of the pai)al 
see could not be renounced as could the rights of a 
temporal dynasty : they were the possession of the Catholics; 
if he abandoned them, he would injure the whole body, 
break the oath by which he was bound, and at the same 
time admit principles which must be fatal to all s(n'ereigns/^ 
So he once wrote to the emperor of the French.^ Upon the 
rebels and usurpers of the revolted provinces he did not 
hesitate to pronounce the great excommunication in the 
resounding words of the traditional formulas, with special 
reference to the decrees of the Council of Trent. In the 
brief which contained it he pointed out that, among the 
varying interests of princes, it was one of the wisest dispen¬ 
sations of providence to grant to the pope of Rome a 

existence of llic papal throne itself The Italians did not hind them¬ 
selves, as was orij^dnally expected of them, to rcNpect (lie ixipal state, 
as it then was; for they would th(‘n have prejudiced the slioii^^r inward 
movements in favour of unity, which existed in the state; they only 
agreed not to attack it themselves. 

^ The encyclical of January 19, it)6o, contains a communicaliun on 
the subject, 
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temporal dominion, and with it political independence : for it 
would not be right that the Catholic church should have 
cause for anxiety lest the administration of its public 
business should be dependent upon foreign and secular 
influence : consequently it was necessary that the govern¬ 
ment of the Papal States, with every care for the well-being 
of its subjects, should still have an ecclesiastical character.^ 
From time to time festivities took place in Rome, in 
which once again appeared the mysticism of the early 
papacy mingling heaven and earth together. At Whitsun¬ 
tide, 1862, a number of monks, who more than two and a 
half centuries before had met with martyrs’ deaths in Japan,' 
were canonised, expressly for this reason, “ because the 
Church in these times of trial needs new intercessors with 
God.” In the great assembly of bishops who came together 
for this purpose—they numbered 240—the immediate diffi¬ 
culties were discussed. The bishops expressed their satis¬ 
faction that they were able once again to come, themselves 
independent, to the independent pope and king, and their 
firm conviction that the pope must not become either the 
subject or the guest of another sovereign j he must have his 
residence in his own territory, his own kingdom. When 
Pius declared that he would give up his life rather than 
abandon this cause, the cause of God, of justice, and of the 
Church, they signified their willingness to share with him 
imprisonment and death in support of his claims. 

It is true that the bishops were not unanimous in this 
opinion ; but by far the greater majority agreed in rejecting 
all negotiations with reference to the Papal States ^ the 
Ckitholic episcopacy approved the ecclesiastical policy of 
the Holy Father. 

In the lower ranks of the clergy, indeed, other opinions 
found utterance; well-known Church historians of orthodox 
reputation declared against the temporal power of the pope, 
and the current literature of the day was unfavourable to 
his claims. Nor did the Convention of September, 1864, 
restore to the pope the security on which the authority 

^ Litcrac aposlolicac, quibus mnjoris excommunicalionis poena 
infiij^aliir iiivasoi’ibus cl usurpaloribus aliquot provinciarum pontificiae 
ditiouis. 
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of his predecessors had rested for many centuries. Far from 
it. It was concluded without his having taken part in the 
deliberations. After consulting the cardinals, he hesitated 
to make a pronouncement on the subject; in his heart of 
hearts he was busy with schemes for securing general accept¬ 
ance once more for the old fundamental principles of the 
Church, and his advisers, especially the Jesuit fathers, en¬ 
couraged him in these resolves. It was determined to meet the 
hostile spirit of the age with a comprehensive and authentic 
declaration, and to this end, on December, 8, 1864, an 
encyclical was issued, to which was appended a list of 
prevalent errors already condemned by the pope himself. 
The innovations in Piedmont were specially indicated; but 
a series of the most far-reaching principles in opposition to 
the theory of the omnipotence of the state was also added.^ 
If it was accepted that the state must be governed without 
reference to religion, the conclusion was that the Catholic 
church only deserved protection in so far as any injury to 
it might disturb the public peace; the official publications 
of the head of the Church were subjected to the promulga¬ 
tion of the temporal power, without which no efficacy was 
allowed to them; the ecclesiastical communities and the 
prescribed holy days were done away with, because it was 
so ordered by the new administration ; the education of tlie 
young was removed from the supervision of the priests, as 
though the latter stood in the way of the progress of know¬ 
ledge and civilization, while thus full scope was given only 
to pernicious opinions. The bishops were urge(l to coun¬ 
teract these ideas by inculcating the teaching of the earliest 
■popes, that the Catholic faith is the foundation of all states. 

For it had already been maintained that the Church had 
no right to punish those who despised its ordinances; the 
binding force of the decree of the Council of Trent concern¬ 
ing the Papal States was disputed, since it was b^ised on 
a combination of the clerical and secular order of things; 
the divine right of an independent ecclesiastical power was 
altogether denied. While rejecting these tlieories, Pius IX 
at the same time upheld the tradition of Ins predecessors, 

^ A long scries of ])ropQsitions in the Syllubus is taken fx’«tm the 
papal brief of August 26, 1S51, wliicli was directed aijuinst Nuyt;:, 
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who had always claimed for the Church a salutary authority 
over nations and princes, and defended his own political 
status. In the learned theological manner peculiar to him, 
he proceeded to seek out the causes of the general disorder, 
and discovered them in the exaltation of reason over revela¬ 
tion, and in the theory that the highest law lay in the 
expressed will of the people; freedom of conscience and of 
worship was considered as the inborn right of every man, 
unrestrained freedom of the press as necessary to every 
well-ordered state; Protestantism was declared to be an 
ecclesiastical system under which it was possible to live in 
a manner pleasing to God. Pius IX, on the contrary, did 
not allow that those who were outside the Catholic church 
could hope for everlasting salvation; firmly maintaining the 
])rcrogative of the papal throne to convene a General 
Council, he condemned the very idea of referring disputed 
questions to a National Council; he again expressed his 
disapproval of the Bible societies, the most genuine product 
of the religious spirit of old England, and also of civil 
marriage, which modern legislation demanded ; he defended 
the practice of celibacy. 

The sensation caused by this pronouncement can easily 
be imagined. How often had the wish been expressed, 
even by ecclesiastics, that the pope would reconcile himself 
to liberal ideas 1 The assumption that he would do so 
])rovoked the renewed sympathy extended to him in 
Prance,^ and expressed by the emperor. But the new 
encyclical show^ed that the assumption was unfounded. 
The pope rejected, if not actually in every detail, still in 
the main, the whole system of modern conceptions and 
theories which have become the settled convictions of 
mankind at the present day. 

With traditional self-assertion, the papacy opposed itself 
to the advancing waves of politics and opinions; w'hether 
it would give way before them or offer resistance was one 
of the great questions of the century. 

* Dupanloup, T.a Convention de 15 Sept, et I’Encyclique de 8 
Dcchr., challenc^es only the false and cxagi^cralcd declarations of the 
encyclical. In his famous “Discours sur la question Romaine” 
(April, 1865) TM. Thiers states that he regrets the encyclical. 

VOL. IL ' 2 
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9. THE VATICAN COUNCII. 

Pius IX himself was not disposed to face unaided the 
struggle on which he was entering. He thought that he 
could support his pronouncements by the authority of a 
General Council, such as, though in earlier times it had 
usually opposed the papacy, yet had also on occasion 
rendered it the greatest services. On l)ecem])er 6, 1864, 
during a sitting of the congregation of rites, the pope 
interrupted the business on hand, and ordered tlic officials 
present to retire, in order to make a special communication 
to the cardinals who were taking part in the proceedings. 
For a long time, he told them, he had been occupied witli 
an idea which concerned the well-being of the whole Church 
—the idea of convening a General Council, in order by 
this extraordinary measure to provide for the extraordinary 
needs of the Christian soul. He requested the cardinals to 
forward him their judgments, on the subject. After thus 
broaching the question, the officials were recalled and 
ordinary business resumed. But this request was made not 
only to the cardinals present at the congregation, but to all 
members of the sacred college. In due course twenty-one 
opinions were sent in, of which by far the greater numbeu- 
approved of the pope’s proposal, only two being unfavourable. 

The conviction, which chiefly ccmduced to tliis result, 
was that the antagonism of the ideas then i)reclominant to 
the doctrines of the papal throne, and the distressed con¬ 
dition of the Church in general, rendered necessary the 
application of the most extreme remedies, since the con¬ 
demnation of prevalent errors by the pope alone was not 
sufficient to bring about the desired result. As tiie teaching of 
Luther had been condemned by the pope, but the condemna¬ 
tion did not become effective until adopted and confirmed * 
by the Council of Trent, so it was necessary now to oppose 
a similar bulwark to the false doctrines whicli had meanwhile 
arisen. The cardinals again mention Jansenism; but that 
heresy was of too little consequence at that time to be 
a matter of anxiety. The chief objects of their concern 
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were the philosophical doctrines which had originated a 
century before and were supported by the secular power, 
in direct opposition to the teaching of the Church; for the 
latter is based on revealed truth, while the former are the 
presumptuous creations of independent human thought. 
While Pius IX stretched his conception of divine right and 
of divine influence so far as to declare the possession of the 
States of the Church by the Holy See to be a sacred and 
inalienable right, at that very time the intention had been 
formed, based on the opposing view, of robbing the pope 
of this territory. On all sides religious, and especially 
Catholic opinions, were attacked, and the whole of the 
episcopate, the teaching body in the Church, was affected 
by these tendencies. 

Pius IX received the favourable opinions of the cardinals 
with pleasure, and instituted a commission to make the 
necessary preparations for the convening of the council. 
I'heir first sitting was held in March, 1865. In November 
the nuncios in Paris, Munich, Vienna, Madrid, and Brussels 
were informed of the intention to summon a council; they 
were requested to name such scholars as might be brought 
to Rome to arrange beforehand the work of the council. 
It was the intention of the pope that the matters fixed 
upon for deliberation should be discussed in the managing 
congregation, before the convening of the council was even 
announced. At the sitting of the congregation in May, 
1866, however, no agreement had yet been arrived at, and 
there followed a long interval of discussion, during which 
great events took place closely affecting the pope’s position. 
The war between Austria and Prussia had been fought out; 
the rCwSult of the battle of Sadowa was of decisive importance 
not only for Germany, but also for Italy. Venice fell to the 
King of Italy; but he declared that his programme was not 
^ yet carried out, and repeated, what his ministers had long 
" since asserted, that the unity of Italy demanded the 
incorporation of Rome in his kingdom. 

In the face of this intention, it may be asked upon what 
the continued existence of the Papal States depended; the 
answer is, the September convention alone, and this the 
French proceeded to carry out in earnest. In December, 
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1866, they retired from Rome, but before a year bad passed, 
they found themselves obliged to return; for it was almost 
impossible for the Italian government to withstand the 
national movement in favour of seizing the capital. It had 
not provoked the popular aggression of the (hiribaklians, 
but it appeared not unwilling to turn it to account and to 
overstep the boundaries of the Papal Slates. To counteract 
this, the French occupied Civita Vccchia; the (laribalclians 
were repulsed by the French forces, and the pope was once 
more placed in possession of his dominions. Iwidcntly, 
however, it was difficult for the pope to rely on a support 
of this nature, when the interests of the cmj)cror in Italy, 
and the political changes which might influence him, were 
taken into account. 

During this period, the importance of tim temporal 
power in the eyes of the Church received lively expression. 
Pius IX had again summoned the bishops from all parts of 
the world in large numbers to celebrate the eighteen 
hundredth anniversary of the apostles Peter and Paul. Ik) 
the Church it seemed necessary that this celebration should 
take place in territory which was under no other rule but 
that of the supreme pontiff; or, as the bisho[)S expressod it, 
that the legitimate power of the pope should he uplu^ld ; to 
the pope, they said, must be ])resc;rved the freedom of his 
power and the power of his freedom ; he must retain the. 
means to exercise his high office; tlie object of their 
assembling was to support his territorial authority, which 
was attacked from all sides, and to demonstrate how indis¬ 
pensable it was for the government of the Cluin'Ii. In 
danger from all quarters, and strengthened only hy the 
united opinion of the bishops, the pope felt that tlic time 
was come, when he must definitely announce the convening 
of a General Council. To see in this resolve merely the 
idea of preserving the temporal power, would to mis¬ 
understand his object. At bottom, it is true, the struggle * 
was an Italian one—between the asiiirations of tlie m^w 
kingdom towards unity, and the inde[)endent existence of 
an ecclesiastical state. But it attained a universal character 
from the fact that the Italian kingdom had taken hold of 
modern ideas and adopted them uncomjiromisingly, while 
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the papacy, on the other hand, intended to renew in their 
entirety and to sanction the doctrines of the Church, which 
stood in direct opposition to them. Now, if the bishops 
took the side of the pope-sovereign on the special matter, 
it might all the more be expected that they would uphold 
him on the wider question, which closely affected them¬ 
selves. There is an element of greatness in the fact of 
Tius IX, at the very moment when the secular power and 
the pressure of hostile and anti-ecclesiastical opinions 
threatened to deprive him of the remainder of his 
dominions, forming the resolve to give authoritative sane- ' 
tion once more, by means of a general assembly of the 
Church, to the doctrines on which the papacy as a whole, 
as well as its temporal possessions, had rested from time 
immemorial; more especially since they were directly 
antagonistic to the existing situation of the secular powders. 

It was not only to the kingdom of Italy, nor to European 
policy, which had as good as abandoned the cause of the 
Tapal States, but to the system of modern ideas by which 
the nations themselves had been transformed, that a strong 
opposition was to be offered on the part of the Church. 
The sovereignty of the people, with which the most eminent 
spokesmen of the papacy had once sympathized, now 
aroused the opposition of the Church, since the ruler, 
against wdrom the doctrine was directed, was invested with 
the supreme ecclesiastical dignity. 

I'hus the object of a General Council, from the point of 
view of the Church, was to protect the doctrines and the 
interests of the papacy, and to condemn those that were 
opposed to them, however widespread they might be. ^ It 
was an act of isolation and hostility; the theory on which 
the modern state—more or less affected by the Revolution— 
rests was to be destroyed, and its doctrinaire basis accord- 
ingly opt away from under it—at least in the opinion of 
the faithful No one should be able to speak of the power¬ 
lessness of the Roman see. Its power is immeasurable, in 
so far as it has on its side the whole doctrinal system of the 
(diiirch, w'hich embraces hundreds of millions of living and 
thinking men and women. 

The deliberations of the preparatory congregation are 
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characteristic. It resumed its sittings on July 28, 1867, 
at the very moment when the Italian parliament again 
declared in favour of the principle of non-intervention, /.r. 
of the non-assistance of the pope by France; and one of 
the first questions which arose, was to what extent ruling 
sovereigns should be invited to take part in the council, 
according to the old custom. They had taken part in the 
Council of Trent even, and it is well known that this assembly 
of the Church owed its successful result to the agreement 
arrived at by a former Pius, the fourth in the line, and the 
most eminent among the temporal rulers, especially the 
emperor and the king of Spain. Now also it had been 
proposed in the first sitting of the commission that the 
sovereigns should be invited to the council.^ Nevertheless, 
the objections to such a course were evident; for even tht^ 
king of Italy, to whom the pope stood in direct and irrecon¬ 
cilable opposition, would have to be invited. The com¬ 
mission expressed no opinion on the matter, but left it to 
the pope, who rejected it, not only for the reason just given, 
but because his whole heart was set on an exclusive assembly 
of the Church; he would not in any way give confirmation 
to the theory that the Church was subject to the State. In 
the final version of the bull convening the council the good¬ 
will of the sovereigns was invoked, but their participation 
was not invited either directly or through representativc‘S.“ 
Yet another departure from the earlier custom was made 
in drawing up the bull of convocation. Paul JII had caused 
his bull to be read in the consistory of the cardinals : it was 
approved and signed by them. To Pius IX it api)c‘arcd 
sufficient that the bull should bo examined by the commis¬ 
sion, which consisted of his most trusted cardinals. It \vas 
never laid before the whole college; the cardinals were only 
questioned as to the convenience of the time appointed, and 
replied with their placet. 

^ Proposal of Giannolli, in Cocconi, .Storia doHhuu'ilio Kannenico 
Vaticaiio, 23: “ per persiiaderli a favorire il coiu'ilio ed invitarli ad 
intervenir vi mediantc i loro Legati.” 

‘‘SUuliosissime lUi decet eatliolicos iis coopoientur, 

quae in maiorein Dei j^loriani eiusdemijue (ioncilii honmu ci-dert* 
queant.” This passage is explained by Ceccoiii, p. 124, as indireclly 
leaving the attendance of the sovereigns open. 
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What now were to be the mutual relations between the 
assembled dignitaries of the Church and the pope ? 

Nothing had caused greater opposition, at the reopening 
of the Council of Trent under Pius IV, than the claim that 
the propositions should proceed from the papal legates. 
The Spanish bishops especially had opposed it, at first 
indeed with the approval of the Catholic king, whose in¬ 
fluence on tlie council was exercised through the bishops 
devoted to his interests. A similar result was to be expected 
now, though on a smaller scale, and this must be avoided 
at all events. 

In convening the council, the pope nevertheless held 
fast to the conception of his primacy, which shut out all free 
debate. In the preliminary discussions of the managing com- 
ini.s.sion this point of view was strongly insisted upon. From 
the idea of the primacy, invested by divine authority in the 
papal throne, the deduction was drawn that to the pope 
alone could belong the right of proposition. As the visible 
head of the mystic body of the Church, the successor of 
St. Peter is intrusted with the supreme care of the Christian 
flock. In assembling the bishops round his throne in these 
times of peril, when dangerous heresies are so widely dis¬ 
seminated, it is for him to announce to them the aim which 
he has in view, and this he must do by proposition of the 
subjects to be discussed. 

The right of proposition was not entirely denied to the 
bishops; but they were obliged to communicate their pro- 
])Osals to the pope, or rather to the congregation convened 
for this puri)ose. When it was suggested that by this method 
some good proposals might perhaps remain unconsidered, 
the reply was that every one should be content to have 
done his duty, and for the rest trust must be placed in 
divine providence. 

In ^earlier times, at the Latcran councils, special con¬ 
gregations had been formed for the examination of subjects 
of discussion; but these congregations had been elected by 
the assembly itself. On this occasion the pope nomi¬ 
nated the members himself, in virtue of the onerous duty 
imposed upon’ him of guiding the deliberations of the 
council. 
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It will be seen in what light the idea of the council ap¬ 
peared to the pope. He would have no secular interference, 
either by sovereigns themselves or by their representatives. 
He even abstracted from the influence of the Roman Curia, 
as constituted in the cardinals. For he had no intention 
of evoking any independent expression of opinion. And 
though he convened the bishops, he allowed them no shred 
of independence. He insisted firmly on his position as 
primate, the supreme pastor. He demanded not their 
advice, but their concurrence. It was the spiritual dominion 
of the popes which, in the form of the council, he intended 
at once to maintain and to make effective. 

On the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, 1868, the 
announcement was definitely made that a C-eneral Council 
would be summoned on another feast-day which was specially 
held in honour by Pius IX, the feast of the limnaculate 
Conception, December 8, 1869. I'he wording of the bull 
breathes the same spirit as had manifested itself in the 
preliminary deliberations. In it the idea of the papacy 
emerges distinctly, connecting itself with the highest mysteries 
of the faith, absolutely autonomous, isolated, but well i)re- 
pared on all sides against attack. 

Was it now to be permitted to develop this idea,—to 
establish the most comprehensive claims in ecaflesiastical 
affairs, at the time when its temporal sovereignty was in 
danger of destruction ? 

On the promulgation of the bull, it was seen that the 
temporal powers, contrary to former custom, were excluded 
from the council. In France the question was immediately 
raised whether they could not demand to be allowed to 
participate. That this was impOvSsible was owing to the 
revolution, which in this case was an advantage to the 
papacy. For the powers had constitutionally given u[> their 
confessional character: the princijilc which they avowed 
was that of religious indifiference. The revolutions had re¬ 
sulted to a great extent from the opposition to the intimate 
connection between Church and State, and lhi.s they had 
dissolved. There had been a period in which popes and 
emperors had disputed over the right to call a council. But 
in those times Church and State were in some measure 
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identical, and the emperor was at times even more ecclesi¬ 
astical than the pope. Now, the temporal power, while 
active in secularization, had become to some extent 
secularized itself; it was represented by several gieat powers, 
who were most hostile to one another. What formula could 
be found, by which the State, as such, could be represented 
at the council ? The idea w^as entertained for a moment, 
but immediately given up; but the powers had, nevertheless, 
no intention of leaving the council to the sole influence of 
the i)ope, to manage at his discretion. 

In the clerical community itself opposition arose. Of 
the early councils, those were specially remembered which 
had taken up an attitude towards the pope of complete 
independence, or at times even of strong opposition. In 
the new council such opposition was not expected, but 
rather the deliberation of all questions raised, in the Leest 
possible discussion. In Germany it was hoped that a more 
perfect harmony would be established between the two 
])owers which regulate man’s life—the State and the Church. 
Decisions were desired concerning the relations of the 
clergy and the general body of the laity towards culture and 
learning, and concerning the part to be taken by the laity in 
the institution of the Church; and the revival by means of 
the General Council of the national, provincial, and diocesan 
synods, whose value had been proved through centuries of 
activity, was discussed. The higher clergy were themselves 
mostly of this mind. In France the chief demands were 
that the relations between the pope and the bishops and 
between the bishop and the cur^, should be more definitely 
settled, and that the constitution of the college of cardinals and 
the Roman congregations should be improved; they ought 
to be composed of representatives of the different nations. 

How entirely op])osed were the intentions of the pope, 
who thought only of re-establishing and strengthening the 
supreme power in the traditional sense, and those of nume- 
lous bishops, as well as of such of the laity as took interest in 
ecclesiastical questions, whose aim was to reform the eccle¬ 
siastical power in accordance' with the spirit of the time 1 
'i'he pope desired to strengthen the authority exercised by 
his predecessors and to centralize it; a not inconsiderable 
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body of bishops were bent on decentralization; they 
wished for a renewal, in the various provinces and states, 
of their own characteristic ecclesiastical life. There was 
no question of any divergence in matters of faith. Tlie 
aim of the pope was not merely to exclude, but to put down 
entirely the popular principles which had been universally 
accepted. Among the bishops, many were inclined to 
welcome the new doctrines; they saw in the council the 
opportunity they desired to gain a footing for their icU;as. 

On December 8, 1869, the council was opened in the 
basilica of St. Peter. The assembly nuiiibered 76.^ mem¬ 
bers, from all parts of the world, more than one-third, 
however, being Italians.^ In the roll they aj)pear ns one 
great society, arranged according to their ecclesiastical rank, 
and in each class according to the date of their apj)ointment. 

It was an assembly which well deserves the c'pithet 
oecumenical. It recalls the council which, in the year 1215, 
came from the East and the "West at the bidding of bmo- 
cent III; but it was infinitely more comprehensive, since 
furthest Asia and Africa, as well as a new wt)rhl across the 
ocean, sent their prelates. A diffcren(X‘ of another kind 
comes to view if we compare the Rome of the thirUamth 
century with that of the present day. Under Innocent III 
the papacy was still engaged in developing its world-power ; 
and the temporal sovereigns appeared in large numbers, 
eager to be recognized as active members of tlie (kitholic 
church. These were now absent, or rather they had been 
purposely excluded. The assembled bishops could bear 
witness to what an extent the anti-clerical spirit had made 
way in their dioceses.'*^ Among them, as we have already 
remarked, there were many who thought that the cleri('al 
principle could only be saved by coming to tenn.s with the 

^ The numbers were as fellows: from Italy, 2 ’jt\ ; Fraru-c, 84 ? 
Spain, 41 ; CJreat Britain and Treland, 35 ; Germany, Xo ; Ucigiuin, 6; 
Portugal, 2; Austria-Hungary, 48. JNon-t'hrislian namtdes were, 
however, well represented : iOuropeaii Turkey, 12 ; Asia Minor, 49 ; 
Fgypt and Tunis, 3; the French colony of Algiers, tlu* t';uui.ri<;s, and 
the Azores, 3 each ; Central and South Africa, 5. d'lu* United StaU'S 
sent^48 representatives, the rest of America 65, atjd Australia 13, 

- L’Episcopato cattolico, guerreggiatt) a mortc in ogni eontrmla 
dallo “spirito del secolo.” Civilti cult. Ser. vii., vul. ix. p. 17. 
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spirit of the age; but the choice of members of the special^ 
congregations, which was the first business undertaken, 
showed them how difficult it would be even to give expres¬ 
sion to their views. The pope and his congregations were 
supported by a compact majority of 550 votes, and these 
kept so well together that the proposals of the minority, 
whose numbers were less than half those of the papal party, 
obtained practically no consideration whatever. 

Nevertheless, on the first subject brought forward for dis¬ 
cussion—a proposal for turning the Syllabus into dogma— 
strong and active opposition was displayed. The speeches 
were so vigorous and made so great an impression that it 
seemed inadvisable to proceed further with the matter in this 
form. We have mentioned the restrictions in the matter of 
l)ropositions laid down by the rules of procedure of the 
council. But freedom of debate, such as was now attempted, 
was equally opposed to the pope’s theory of his prerogative. 
Piux IX considered it necessary to suppress it. 

An addition was made to*the rules of procedure by which 
it was ordained that all objections to any matter brought 
before the council must be brought forward in writing, 
accompanied by a draft for amendment. The commissions 
would then examine the objections, and report on them to 
the council. Not until this preliminary decision, as it were, 
had been taken, could any debate take place; and the de¬ 
bate might then be interrupted by the president, and on the 
motion of ten members might be closed by a majority vote. 

Whatever may be said,^ it is impossible to deny that no 
thorough and eftective discussion could take place under 
such a system. The object for which the council was 
originally intended was still more precisely defined. It 
a[)peared rather as a Church conference on a large scale, 
than as an assembly in the style of the old councils. No 
room was left in it for arguments and counter-arguments. 

It was at this stage that the great question of the Infalli¬ 
bility of the Pope, which was already exercising all minds, 
came up for consideration. The original question was as 

^ DtUlingcr c>[^i)()scs it with moderation and thoroughness; Vcuillot 
(Rtune ])endant le Concile, i. 290 tV.), with his unusual enthusiasm, 
tleclarc.s in favour of it. 
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to the relation of this doctrine to the Gallican articles; for 
it was natural that the convening of the council should 
bring to memory the old disputes as to the superiority of 
councils over the pope and the relations between j^apal and 
conciliar authority. All legitimate opposition within the 
Catholic church rested in reality on this antithesis. The 
difference between the Catholic and the Protestant concep¬ 
tion lies above all in this, that the latter rejects the authority, 
not only of the pope, but of councils, while the former up¬ 
holds both. The opposition between the two in the Catholic 
world had, nevertheless, not been reconciled. Louis XIV, 
who, of all sovereigns in modern times, perhaps rendered 
the greatest benefits to the ancient Church, proclaimed anew 
the authority of councils. But Pius IX would never have 
assembled rouhd him a council with such claims; he clung 
fast to the superiority of papal authority, and this theory, 
when freed from all opposition, necessarily led to the doc¬ 
trine of infallibility. The Vatican Council, which he called 
together, so far from mentioning the claims of the early 
councils, was rather to serve to put an end to them alto¬ 
gether; a conciliar decree was to define the infallibility of 
the Holy See in such a way that no opposition on the part 
of national churches was to be a]:>prGhendcd. In the pre¬ 
liminary commissions this point was disciLssed, but no great 
importance was laid on it. Authentic information doe's not 
confirm the opinion that the pope convened the council for 
the sake of this declaration ; but the attitude which he took 
up leaves no doubt that it was in his mind. The claim to 
infallibility made all the greater impression, because it was 
considered only from the point of view of the infallibility of 
the pope in matters of faith and morals, without iVnvvl 
reference to the Gallican articles. 

For one moment there was an idea of bringing about 
the recognition of papal infallibility by accTiniation > biit the 
temper of the assembly made this imi)ossiblc‘. The majority, 
however, presented an address to the council itself, urging it 
to declare that the authority of the pope was free from all error.^ 

' “ Ab errore immimem esse Romani pontineis mu*tontatrin,” 
This address, and the others, can be found in h rii*dberg, Suiuinlung von 
Actenstlicken zum ersten valicanischen Concil, 465. 
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The address proceeded from the Italian and Spanish 
bishops, whose ecclesiastical schools clung to the traditions 
of the middle ages. They were opposed, above all, by the 
German bishops, whose education rested on an entirely 
different basis. They maintained, on the one hand, that 
the council, without the pope, could not be considered as 
representative of the Church, but, on the other hand, that 
the decision in matters of faith was dependent on apostolic 
tradition and the agreement of the Church. They entered 
a warning against establishing the infallibility of the pope 
as a dogma: for in their dioceses this would serve their 
governments as a reason or an excuse for still further 
limiting the rights of the Church. 

The Trench bishops associated themselves with this 
address. They repeated most of it as it stood, only 
omitting a few lines in which the Germans had recognized 
an indci)endent authority as belonging to the Holy See in 
the earliest pre-conciliar times; they avoided everything 
which was directly opposed to the Gallican articles. In¬ 
dependently of these addresses, the Oriental bishops brought 
to the notice of the pope the difficulties and dangers in 
which they would be involved by the acceptance of the 
proposed decree. In England, at the time of the Catholic 
emanci])ation, it had been si)ecially stipulated that this 
doctrine should be abandoned. A warning reminder now 
came from the Puseyites, who approached closely to the 
Catholic position, that the promulgation of the doctrine 
would for ever prevent the union of the Anglican with the 
Roman church. 

But if the proposal for the declaration of infallibility 
woke such rcilections among the body of the clergy, how 
much more was it calculated to rouse the antagonism of 
those who regarded the proceedings of the council from the 
outsidol Already, cither by accident or design, the scheme 
concerning the authority of the Church, which had been 
laid before the council, had been made public; it was well 
adapted to provoke the opposition of the temporal sovereigns 
against the claims of the hierarchy as regards public affairs. 
The French government, which had not yet renounced the 
Gallican traditions, took advantage of it in the latter half of 
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February, to enter a protest against the hierarchical tendencies 
of the council in general. The scheme was concerned im¬ 
mediately only with the infallibility of the Church, which 
extended not only to dogmas themselves, but to the means 
to be adopted in order to uphold them; not only to revela¬ 
tion, but also to everything which might be considered 
necessary to explain and defend it. The minister of foreign 
affairs in France remarked that it proclaimed the superiority 
of the ecclesiastical over the civil power, wherever they 
came into contact; the authority of the Church api)cared 
absolute, independent of the civil power in matters of 
legislation and jurisdiction. The authority of the Church 
would thus extend over the constitutive principles of society, 
the rights and duties of the rulers as well as the ruled, the 
franchise, and even the family. If the infallibility of the 
Church was now transferred, as was contemplated, to the 
pope, all authority of every kind would become dependent 
upon him. How could it be expected that the princes 
should yield up their sovereign authority in deference to 
claims of the Holy See, which had been determined without 
their compliance? The minister demanded detailed in¬ 
formation as to the questions under discussion, and even 
the admission of a French plenipotentiary to the council.^ 
The object of this demand was very comi)rehcnsive ; it 
was nothing less than an adjustment between the strict 
ecclesiastical doctrines and the constitutional .syst('in which 
had resulted from the movements of the century, between 
the supreme authority of the Church and the reejiuirements 
of the various nations. In the French press, especially in 
the newspapers connected witli the government, analogous 
demonstrations were observed, which even went considerably 
further. ^ It was urged that the council was no longer free ; 
a minority, which was, however, in reality the majority, if 
the extent of the bishops^ dioceses were consicler(;d, was 
tyrannized over by a majority (really from this .point of 
view the minority) which blindly followed its ultramontane 
leaders. ^ But the whole conception of a council implied 
that in its deliberations it should be independent; it was 

1 Despatch of Daru, Feb. 20, in Jules Favre, Romo ct la rcpublique 
franjaise, 18. * 
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necessary that it should be convened by the pope, but it 
must itself determine the subjects of discussion and the 
forms of procedure. It should only attempt to secure a 
settlement between the doctrines of the Church and the 
demands of national life, to bring both into harmony; the 
Syllabus, for the ratification of which the pope had called it 
together, should be rejected and annulled. An appeal must 
be made, it was said, from a fettered assembly to a free 
genuine council guided by the Holy Ghost, and the present 
council must be dissolved. It still endured, however. No 
one had protested against its convocation; it moved on 
j^rcconceivcd lines to a predetermined goal. The zealous 
adherents of the pope saw in the objections now raised, 
liiercly a surging up of the ideas of 1789, which had been the 
cause of all the havoc that had occurred, and which must be 
firmly opposed. Even supposing that the sovereigns sent 
representatives to the council, in order to give effect to the 
ideas of this or that government, they would make no im¬ 
pression on the majority of the assembled bishops; it was 
not a European, but an oecumenical council. How could 
bishops, who had come together from all parts of the world, 
be expected to accept proposals put forward perhaps in con¬ 
formity with the temporary objects of a French or an Austrian 
ministry?^ It was their intention to give wider scope to 
purely ecclesiastical ideas, and all the protests and demon¬ 
strations made against them, all the difficulties which were 
raised, merely fortified them in their opinions. 

In the early days of March, 1870, the pope ordained 
that to the scheme concerning the Church, a section should 
be added touching the infallibility of the Roman pontiff. 
In this scheme “ the primacy of the Roman church is again 
emphatically proclaimed, in the sense that the pope is the 
true representative of Christ, the head of the whole Church, 
the fallTcr, teacher, and supreme judge of all Christians. 
The opinion that an appeal could be made from the pope 
to a council, and that the authority of the latter was superior 
to that of the pope, is expressly interdicted. In the paragraphs 
which follow,^ the necessity of a special temporal sovereignty 

* Extracts from magazine articles in Vcuillot, i. 

« Cap. xi. in Friedbcrg, 450, ^ Cap. xii. in Fricdberg. 
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for the pope is based on the view that, in order to exercise 
his divine office with perfect freedom, he must not be subject 
to any prince. This argument, by which the most extensive 
ecclesiastical power is connected with the possession of a 
temporal dominion, was already used by Pius IX. It needed 
to substantiate it no special declaration of infallibility, which 
was indeed comprised in the idea of the primacy, as he 
conceived it; but in vie\v of the many dissentient opinions*^ 
which were expressed in the council itself, and, as we have 
seen, met with sympathetic approval outside it from the 
governments of Europe, such a declaration nevertheless 
appeared very desirable. The new section now ordained 
that the bishop of Rome, who had to maintain the truth of 
the faith, and to settle all disputes connected with it, could 
not err, when he should define, in matters of faith and 
morals, what ^vas to be accepted by the whole Church: 
this was henceforward to be considered as a dogma of the 
Church.^ 

Meanwhile the Roman government attempted to refute 
the objections of the French 'minister, and to allay his 
apprehensions; they asserted that the proposals contained 
nothing by which the independence of tlio civil power was 
impugned; the ecclesiastical authority claimed only to up¬ 
hold the ecclesiastical point of view, which was ('oiuxu'ned 
not with this world, but the next; they demanded no direc't 
influence in public affairs. No state could endure without 
a moral principle behind its institutions, and it was this 
alone to which the attention of the Church was directed. 
The object of the new proposals w^as only to rtanind the 
modern world of what was right, in order thereby to bring 
about peace and well-being. The infallibility of the pope 
was as old as the Church itself. So far from prejudicing the 
bishops, it could only contribute to their dignity—and not 
only that of the bishops, but also of the various governments ; 
for the peace of nations dcpencle<l on the good understand¬ 
ing of the two powers. The secretary of stale avoided aTiy 
mention of the radical antagonism between the doctrines of 

^ Ut Komanus pontifex, cum supromi omnium Christi.anorum 
doctoris muncrc fungous pro auctoriUito dofmit, tpiid in rebus futfi ct 
morum abuniversa Kcclcsia tenendum sit, errare non possit. 
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the Church and the principles on \vhich the modern state 
rests; he insisted only on the moral supervision of the 
Church, which a Catholic ruler could hardly deny. 

^ The French minister, however, was not satisfied with 
this reply. He proceeded to state his views in a memoran¬ 
dum, which the pope was asked to communicate 'to the 
council. This the pope positively refused, though he 
accepted the document. 

A question of the greatest importance in the political 
and ecclesiastical world now arose, as to whether the 
French ^government would persist in their opposition or 
not. For other governments were also discussing the 
dangep likely to arise from the theocratical decisions of the 
council. A conference of representatives was suggested, 
which should watch the proceedings and counteract the en¬ 
croachments of ecclesiastical authority. Some result might be 
expected so long as the opposition in the assembly continued 
to adopt a vigorous attitude. The opposition laid stress on 
the necessity for free discussion, which was inherent in the 
conception of a council; the method of procedure adopted; 
and more particularly the new rules, were entirely opposed 
to the freedom of the Church. In all council, from that of 
Nicaca to that of Trent, the rule had been that the decision 
in matters of doctrine should depend, not on the vote of 
the majority, but on a moral unanimity of the assembly. In 
the special debate on the introduction to the scheme “ de 
fide,” which was the first to be discussed, the Bishop of 
Syrmia and Bosnia caused great offence, because he rejected 
the attacks on Protestantism contained in it; and still more 
when he [woceeded to attack the rules of procedure in that 
decisive point—that, not by means of a numerical authority, 
but by moral unanimity, could a council define and draw up 
decrees wbic'h should be binding both as regards this world 
and thc*next. The present procedure would have the effect 
of shutting out freedom and truth from the council. This 
expression of opinion provoked such a tumult in the 
assembly that the bishop was unable to continue his speech; 
tlu‘. president did not interfere. Next day the bishop com¬ 
plained of the treatment he had received, and demanded all 
the more strongly a decisive declaration on the question 

YOU lu % .0 
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that had been raised; otherwise he did not know whether 
he could remain in the council, in which the freedom of the 
bishops was so entirely set at naught. This protestation 
was approved by a considerable number of other bishops, 
so that between a section of the bishops and the opposing 
governments a certain community of interests and ideas 
came into existence, which appeared likely to lead to 
further results. For now, as in old times, it was to the 
interest of the governments to vindicate for the bishops, 
with whom they stood in daily relationship, some amount of 
independence of the Holy See. The unlimited authority 
of the pope was vexatious to both. 

Looking at the matter from a historical standpoint, it 
must be remembered that the condition of a flairs whi('.h had 
existed for three and a half centuries in (Germany, and cm 
which the whole development of the (lerman nation is 
based, would have been impossible had the dependence of 
the episcopacy on the papacy been as complete as it was 
now endeavoured to make it. For the i)opes had newer 
acknowledged, and could hardly be expected to acknow¬ 
ledge, the peace of Augsburg. But the bishops of the 
empire, the German hierarchy, had acknowledged it, evt'ii 
in opposition to the papacy. The peace of Augsburg has 
always been looked upon as bnsed on justic'c, ancl the popt‘S 
have never ventured to take active steps against it. 'I'lu? 
higher clergy in Germany have thus attaiiuxl a positiem at 
once historically invaluable, and to the nation altogc‘ther 
beneficial. Though this state of things had imen cnclcd by 
the dissolution of the hierarchical body, there was, neverthe¬ 
less, no decree subjecting the ecclesiastical authority in the 
empire to that of the pope. It would have heeni in accord¬ 
ance with old tradition, had the changt^s of the times 
brought about the establishment of a relationship wiiirh 
should give opportunity in case of need for an aut<^nomous 
alliance between the governments and their bishops. For 
any successful result on these lines, however, it would have 
been necessary that tlic governments should hold togc‘tber 
with fixed determination, and that tlie bishojis should firmly 
maintain their position. Tim French government had u 
means of pressure in their hands ^ their troops were in 
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occupation of Civith, Vecchia; and it had been said that 
only under their protection could the council take place.^ 
Owing to this state of affairs, the political movements of the 
time were bound up with the question of the council That 
the representatives of the powers on whom most depended 
—Prussia, Austria, and France—would come to an under¬ 
standing and agree to collective action, seemed in the spring of 
1870 not probable. The popular and military agitation in 
France, where the ascendency which Prussia had won over 
Austria in the last war was found intolerable, roused appre¬ 
hensions of the outbreak of a new European war, in which 
possibly Austria would also be involved. The position of 
the French government was not such that it could afford to 
alienate either of the opposing parties in Italy. 

It has been stated" that a motion was brought forward 
at this moment in the French ministry to compel the pope 
to agree to the proposals made to him, by withdrawing the 
troops from Civith Vecchia; for a deliberation must not be 
alU)wed to continue by which the civil and political consti¬ 
tution of France would be condemned; and also from the 
general ecclesiastical point of view the Church must be held 
back from a course which would for ever separate^ it from 
modern ideas. At the Tuilerics, however, the opinions just 
indicated prevailed. To Louis XIV Gallicanism had been 
an instrument of bis policy; Napoleon III demanded the 
resignation of the clergy devoted to the pope and of the 
]mpe himself. And besides this, the French had not been 
S(‘nt to Civita Vec('hia as a protection for the council, but- 
to guard the Papal States against Italian invasions. It could 
not be intended to abandon the pcapal territory on a matter 
conncctiwl with the council. Thus, since the other powers 


» This oniuioii was expressed at the very hcgimiing in the CivilA 
caU. Ser^vil, vt»l. ii. p. 9: “ Conservando alio stalo pontificio im 
presidio luilitare, die e di guarentigia validissima alia pace del 

^ ^^Mnles Knvre, p. 26: “ Ic ministro des affaires etrangercs n’avaiL 
plus mi‘;\ ronipr(‘ et i\ cxiger Ic retrait de nos troupes. J^’d/aut cn 
unr letlre pul.liet; par une dc ces indiscretions Irop fiimihercs aiix 
afthires <le ee geims il (Ui avait expriine I’intontion Le cabinet rccula 
devant une resolution si grave el no consultant qu une delicatesse^ass(.z 
tare qu’on la puissc louev, M. le oomle Daru donna sa demission. 
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raised no protest—for they considered themselves strong 
enough to be able to prevent any decrees which were 
unacceptable to them from being carried out—Pius IX 
retained a perfectly free hand from this side. His plan of 
excluding the secular powers from all participation in the 
ecclesiastical deliberations was actually accepted by these 
powers; the European situation could not have been more 
favourable to the pope. The opposition within the council^ 
too, became daily weaker. 

With regard to the introduction and the sii])Scquont 
articles ‘‘de hde,” after the arguments raised by the minority 
had been considered, they were passed without mucli o[)])Osi- 
tioii. The new order of procedure was thcrcTy substantially 
recognized. 

After this experience of the temper of the council, the 
pope was encouraged to proceed to the question of infalli¬ 
bility. As already mentioned, this was originally intended 
to be included in the scheme concerning the Church. The 
deliberations upon this scheme, however, were prolonged 
more than was desired, and the question of infallibility was 
therefore introduced separately. On May to the pope had 
the draft of a constitution distributed, which, iindiM- a title; 
of general import, contained mainly the dogma of papal 
infallibility. In it the doctrine of the superiority of the; 
council over the t)opc, as well as that of the powtrr ofapjjcal 
from papal to conciliar authority, were; again e'ondianiu'd. 
It is emphatically stated that the derisions of llu‘ Koinan 
throne do not require tiie ratification of the sciailar power 
in order to he valid. Special stress is laid cm tlu‘ funda-. 
mental principles which had formerly been asserted during 
the controversies between the Roman and the (#reek 
church. It is somewhat astonishing to find that in this 
document of the second half of the nineteenth century words 
are repeated which, more than thirteen ctaiturics rarlier, a 
patriarch of Constantinoi>lc wrote to the pope of Ronu; at 
the demand of the latter. They are words which contain 
the most solemn recognition of the claims of the Roman 
throne and of its infallibility that it is possible to conceived 

^ The recognition of the infallibility of tlu; Konmn j^nju* is exprcHscd 
in precisely the same words as the declaration <>{ the patriarch 
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The significance cf the decisions of the second council 
of Lyons and of the council of Florence, which had been 
Called in question by others, is here maintained as beyond 
all doubt; the scope of papal infallibility is increased to its 
widest extent. It all forms a single chain of claims and 
demands for which it was now hoped to obtain a universal 
rect)gnition such as they had never yet had. 

Tl^e general debate began on May 14. 

Again the arguments based on public opinion in the 
different states and the effect which the decree would have, 
were brought forward. It was said that in Switzerland it 
would work in favour of the Radicals; the Protestants in 
England even wished for it; the Catholics in Ireland were 
by no means favourable. There was no denying the fact that 
Cerman scholarship was ranged in opposition to the decree, 
'fhe Americans said that in the United States only a church 
])ossessed of the utmost freedom could hope to progress; in 
that country it was held that as kings exist for the sake of 
their people, so the pope exists for the sake of the Church, 
to be of service to it, not to tyrannize over it. The Bishop 
of Syrmia remarked that the eight millions of Catholics in 
Croatia would find their life among their countrymen of 
other creeds made much more difficult, and would indeed 
themselves be shaken in their faith. The Archbishop of 
Prague gave it as his opinion that among the Bohemians 
the effect of the decree would be that they would become 
first schismatics and then Protestants. The most compre¬ 
hensive view was that of Darboy, Archbishop of Paris. He 
contended that the declaration of infallibility would neither 
invigorate oriental Christianity, nor promote the conversion 
of the heathen, nor aid in bringing back the Protestants into 
the bosom of the Catholic church; and, above all, in the 
(kitholic slates it would have injurious results. Legislation 
and goyernment w-as everywhere entirely secular in character ; 
iivvA\ the himily was affected by this spirit, through the marriage 
laws; and it was now intended to impose a new dogma on 
j)eople who were trying to free themselves from the burden 

John in 519 Id Pope llormisdns; ‘‘Prima salus cst, quia in sede 
njujsioUra invitdabilis .semper catbolica custoditiir rcligio” (Labbc, 
vlii. 451, .152). 
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of old doctrines, and this by means of an assembly whose 
independence was gravely questioned. But the world \YOuld 
not allow truth to be forced upon it in the form of a com¬ 
mand; the Syllabus was known throughout the whole of 
Europe: what good had it done, even in places where it 
w^as accepted as an infallible oracle? In two specially 
Ca'tholic countries, Spain and Austria, it liad aroused an 
agitation prejudicial to religion. Hie archbishop liinted tliat 
the decree would lead in France to the sejiaration of Churcli 
and State, and that this example would be followed elsewhere 
in Europe.^ The force of these arguments, and the impreS’' 
sion which they made, renewed the courage of the miiuirity 
once more; and when the general debate was suddenly 
suspended, it was proposed that they should withdraw from 
all further active participation in the council, or should 
protect themselves by energetic protests. But there were 
internal bonds which made all serious opposition impos¬ 
sible—the veneration inspired by the pope, who had con¬ 
vened the assembly, and the general devotion to the 
Church shared by all. 

In the special debate, which began on June 6, and on 
June 15 reached the fourth and critical section with re¬ 
ference to infallibility, yet another doctrinal asj)e<'t of tlu^ 
question came up for consideration. A ('ardinal of the 
Dominican order (who were never very fricaully witli 
the Jesuits), in conjunction with fifteen otIu;r Doinini<*an 
bishops, asserted that the infallibility of the po[)c was not 
based on any kind of personal inspiration, hut only existed 
when the pope gave exj)ression to theo[)inion of tlu* bisliops 
and of the universal Church. He proi)osed a canon, tlie 
purport of which was that the pope does not promulgate his 
definitions according to his own free will, but at^cording to 
the counsel of the bishops, who rej)resent tlie traditioii of 
the Church.^ He quoted from Thomas Acpiinas, whosc^ 

1 Speech of Darboy, May 20, in Friedrich, Docunu-iita ad ilUis- 
trandum concilium Vaticanum, ii. ]). 415, 

^ “Facta, III nios est, Jncjuisltione (radiiione (pmad veritaltan 
definiendani in aliis Fcclesiis collatixpie alitjuaiulo eonsiliu cum pluribu'i 
vel paiicioribus episcopis juxla rci gruvitalem t-i (liffieultatem, Papam 
v\ assistentiac divinae Ipsi rcproinissae orrarc mm lio.sscA Frietirieh 
Documenla, i. p. 421. ’ 
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•words he interpreted in this sense. This objection was 
entirely unexpected, and aroused the special indignation 
of the pope, who is said to have remarked, “ La tradizione 
son’ io ” [I am the tradition]. He accused the cardinal of sup¬ 
porting the Liberal Catholics, the revolution, and the Court 
of Florence. In the next congregation^ the cardinal was in¬ 
formed that in this matter it did not depend so much on 
the bishops (whose authority was indeed derived from that 
of the pope) as on the aid of the Holy Ghost. But the 
({uestion was still not settled. The belief in the infallibility 
of the Church is an essential part of Catholicism; and thus 
the greatest weight has at all times been laid on the utter¬ 
ances of bishops and doctors, especially when they meet 
together in a council. A right has been ascribed to them, 
which is based on their own inherent authority.- The most 
di.stinguishcd teachers of modern times deduce the infalli¬ 
bility of the Church from the fact that the Saviour lives on 
in the Church, the Divine in the Human. The question 
now was through whom it received expression. Many people 
brought the charge against the council that it was not qualified 
to interpret the collective mind of the Church. To this 
argument the pope paid little heed; although he upheld the 
validity of the decisions arrived at by the council which he 
bad convened, and acknowledged the value of the concurrence 
of the bishops, yet he did not believe himself to be bound 
by their decrees. 

In the revised scheme, which was laid before the council 
on July 13, participation in infallibility was entirely denied 
to episcopal authority. It was recalled, that it had often 
happened that the bishops, either singly or in a body, in 
difficult cpieslions that had arisen concerning the faith, had 
turned to the Holy See, in order to seek a cure for their 

^ (Fnrimis, Krmiische Bricfe von Concil, p. 556. 

^ “ yoc (iuos landcni nos docet Spiritus in Kcclosia ventatem? Per 
VOS pluuo, <ptos Apostolus lestaLur a SpiriUi aancto, ut Kcclesiam 
rojtant, esse conslilulos, qualcs vocat Fpiscopos, Praepositos, Pastores 
iiicieju aUpie Docloves. llorum voro auctoriUis cum in ahia, turn in 
siicris Sytuxlis tiuum maxime cernitur, uhi de fide ac religione ilh non 
nuHlo (lermirc (niaedam, acd suo ctiam jure ac pro auclorilatc A|ic)stohca 
o*utt*sl;ifi jHishUnt ac diccre : ‘ Visurn est Spiritu sanclo ct iiobiSj sicut 
vK acii'i constat primi Consilii llicroaolyniis cck'brati.’ 
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evils there, where the faith is never wanting.^ Not seldom 
has the pope found it expedient to give forth in general 
councils or in special synods a definition concerning which 
he knew, with the help of God, that it agreed with revelation 
and the apostolical traditions. For the assistance of the 
•Holy Ghost was promised to the popes of Rome, in order 
that they might be able to hold and to ex[)Ound the faith 
delivered to them by the apostles. The successors of St. 
Peter had been endowed with a faith which could not fail, 
in order that the Church might be maintained in its unity 
without danger of a schism. In the earlier drafts it had 
been laid down that infallibility should be declared an 
article of faith; but now it was asserted with still greater 
emphasis as a God-revealed dogma that the pope of Rome, 
when he speaks ex cathedra, i.e, when by virtue of his 
apostolic authority he defines doctrines concerning faith and 
morals for the whole of Christendom, enjoys the infallibility 
which Christ promised to his Church. To Pius IX it was 
a matter of indifference whether the bishops who were present 
were competent to represent and express the mind of ihe 
Church; he had no need of them; for he claimed for the 
throne of St. Peter the infallibility promised to the; (Huirch. 
It had already been said that the po[)e ])romuIgate(l defini¬ 
tions of faith dv sese (by his own authority), and in order to 
leave no room for doubt, these words wctc added to the 
draft; the agreement of the Church was not necessary.*' 

In this shape the definition came up for the final vote 
on July i8, 1870. Pius IX appeared in full pontificals and 
occupied the papal throne. The api)roaelies to the hall 
were thrown wide open. Although the i)roj)0.sltion ran 
counter to the previously asserted claims to iiuIetHaulent 
authority on the part of the bi.shoi)S, it was practically un¬ 
opposed. It is true that a considerable numbtT of bi.shops 
were absent from one cause or another; but by tho>;e who 

^ ‘^Ubi fidcs non polest sentirc defectum.” 

* ‘‘Romani pontificis definitioneH ex .sese, non auten\ e.v consetisu 
Ecclesiae, iiiefoimabiles ess(;.* Acta c*t deereta ()ecuiu. etnieilii 
Vaticani (Romae 1872, p. 172; Prib. Hrisg., 1871, p. 187). In 
Bishop Martin’.s “Omnium concilii Vaticaui documeiitorum c«>llecli(»/‘ 
p. 20, the words “ non aulem ex concensu Ecclcsiue’* are omitted. 
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were present, 535 in number, the dogma was accepted 
almost unanimously ; only two voted “ non placet.” This 
result of the voting was received with general jubilation. 

In perfect silence the assembly then listened to the final 
decision of the pope, who rose from his throne and con¬ 
firmed, with apostolic authority, the articles which had been 
read and to which the holy council had agreed. At the ' 
same moment a storm of thunder and lightning broke over 
the Vatican,^ and the ardent adherents of the papacy had 
no hesitation in conjuring up the recollection of the an¬ 
nouncement of the Mosaic law on Mount Sinai.- 

The council was not concluded with this session ; it was 
only adjourned. But the decree which had been promul¬ 
gated and had met with such enthusiastic sanction was in 
itself of far-reaching importance. 

'J'he question of the relation between episcopal and 
])astora], papal and conciliar authority, which had been a 
cause of strife for so many centuries, was now decided in 
favour of the absolute power of the papal throne. An 
end was made to the struggles after nationality in the 
(Ihurch, represented by the bishops, whose success at one 
time seemed inevitable. And, what was considered almost 
the greatest result of all, recognition was made of a living 
authority, resting on divine influence, amid the dissensions 
of the world which had arisen from the very fact that men 
would recogni/.e no authority at all. It was the ecclesiastical 
idea in the most personal form. So had Pius IX ever con¬ 
ceived his goal; he had now reached it. But as the infal¬ 
lible pope had delivered judgment against all the innovations 
of modern life, he now received the strongest possible con¬ 
firmation of this attitude, approved by the assembled bishops 
of the Cdiurch. 

No bishop could now dare to oppose the dogma which 
ha<l bc;.‘n aniKjunced without imperilling his existence and 
falling out with the authority on which his own mainly 
rested. There could be no doubt that the declaration of 
infallibility must, in course of time, exercise the greatest 
influence on the Catholic states. Also, on the other hand, 

* Stinimeu aus ISIaria-Laach, Ncuc Folge, x. p. 100. 

Veuillot, Rome pendant lo Concile, ii. p. 43 ^* 
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the reaction against which the pope was warned, but to 
which he gave no attention, was bound to set in. That, 
however, was not the most important eventuality iinj)eiuling. 

In the very days in which the pope ^vas announcing 
and confirming his infallibility, the war broke out between 
France and Prussia. I cannot find definitely that the 
French aggression was influenced by religious motives. But 
who could say what might have happened, if the fortune of 
war had given victory to the Catholic nation ? What new 
ascendancy, even in the attitude which it adopted, would 
thereby have accrued to the papacy ? 

The result was otherwise. A power was victorious 
which had risen in antagonism to the exclusive hegemony 
of the papacy, and was now at the same time fighting for 
German interests. She succeeded to a position which 
ensured for her a decisive part in the universal political and 
religious movements agitating the world. A convinced 
Protestant might say that this result was the divine decision 
against the claim of the pope to be the only interpreter on 
earth of faith and the divine mysteries. 

The outbreak of war was immediately fatal to the exist¬ 
ence of the States of the Church, not only because braiux^ 
had military reasons for withdrawing her trooj^s, hut also 
because she had to consider how to maintain the neutrality 
of Italy. It \vas said, in order to reassure that ]>ower, that 
it was necessary to extract the thorn from her foot, which 
consisted in the preservation of the temporal i)ower of tlie 
pope. The Italians saw in the Papal States, even as they 
then were, a centre of reaction, which they could not brook, 
or even the danger of a republican revolution, whic'h they 
dare not permit. Since meanwhile the I'Vench empire wa.s 
conquered by the Prussian arms, they rcceivcxl a jjerfectly 
free hand. It was impossible to think of defending Rome 
against a great Italian army with the voluntc'crs wlio sur¬ 
rounded the pope. The pope gave way not without dignity. 
He entered into no agreement, hut luj allowed the occupa¬ 
tion to take place without any real opposition. Since it 
could not be otherwise, he himself gave orders for the whittr 
flag to be flown from the castle of St. Angelo, To tin; troops 
who had gathered in his defence, he gave his bles.sing frum 
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the steps of St. Peter’s. He withdrew into his spiritual 
authority, in the unhindered exercise of which the Italians 
had guaranteed him against all the other powers. 

To what an extent this will be possible under the altered 
circumstances,—on this will depend the present and the 
future. 
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ANDERSEN’S Danish Legends 
and Ealry Tales. Translated 
by Caroline Peachey. With 120 
Wood Engravings. 5^. 

ANTONINUS (M. AureUua), The 
Thou^ts of. Trans, literally, 


with Notes and Introduction by 
George Long, M.A. 31. 6^. 

APOLLONItrS RHODll ^ 
‘The Argonantioa.’ Translate 
by E. P. Coleridge, B.A. 


APBIAN’S Roman EHstoryj 
Translated by Horace White, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 6j. each. 


APULEIUS, The Works ol 
Comprising the Golden Ass, God 
of Socrates, Florida, and 
course of Magic. 

ARIOSTO’S Orlando Purloao. 
Translated into English Verse by; 
W. S. Rose. With Portrait, and | 
Steel Engravings. 2 vols. jr. cachT 

ARISTOPHANES’ Oomedie#. 
Translated by W. J. Hldde. 2 
vols. 5J. each. 

ARISTOTLE’S NloomaoheAQ 
Ethics. Translated, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by the Vener¬ 
able Arc^'^eacon Browne^ 

-Polli " and Eoonomiog. 

Translated by E. Walford, M.A.i ’ 
with Introduction by Dr. GilUasdl 
5^. ■ 



i An Alpkaheiical List of Boohs 


ARXSTOTLE'S Metaphyslos. 
Translated by the Rev. John H. 
M^ahon, M.A. 5x. 

— History of Animals. Trans. 

- by Richard Cresswell, M.A. 5r. 

— Organon; or, Logic^ Trea¬ 
tises, and the Introduction of 
. Rorphjpy. Translated by the 
Rev. O. F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 

-; t each. 

—^ Rhetoric and Poetics, 
trans. by T. Buckley, B.A. 5 j. 

*' 4 RRtAN’S Anabasis of Alex- 
ander, together with the Indloa. 
Translated by E. J. Chinnock, 
M.A., LL.D, With Maps and 
Plans. 5 j. 

'^'teEFT.aSUS. The Delpnoso- 
:. phlsts j or, the Banquet of the 
. l-earhed. Trans, by Prof. C. D. 
Yonge, M.A- 3 vols. 5 j. each. 

^ BACON’S Moral and Historical 
Works, including the Essays, 

.. Apophthegms, Wisdom of the 
, Ancients, New Atlantis, Henry 
‘' VII., Henry VIII., p:iizabeth, 
/ ' Henry Prince of Wales, History 
'' of Great Britain, Julius Caesar, 
Augustus Caesar. Edited by 
J. Devey, M.A. 3^. td. 

— Novum Organum and Ad- 
/ vanoement of Learning. Edited 
, , by J* Devey, M.A. 5r. 

Lexicon to the Greek 
;.1Pe«tament. 2 j. 

Manual of the History 
Philosophy, for the use of 
By E. Belfort Bax. 51. 

' BBAT 7 MONT an^.-i’^filTOHBR, 
rv-‘ \th«r Hnest Sp Lyrics, and 
>/ , fifther Beautief from the 

^ vribol« of their ^Scs, ? nd edited 
by Leigh Hunh 3^* 


BECHSTEIN’S Cage and 
Chamber Birds, their Natural 
History, Habits, Food, DLsea$ies, 
and Modes of Capture. Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Eco¬ 
nomy, by H. G. Adams. Together 
with SwsET British Warblers. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5r. 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Eooleislaa- 
tloal History of England. To¬ 
gether with the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Map. 51. 

BELL (Sir Charles). The Ana¬ 
tomy and Philosophy of Ex¬ 
pression, as connected with 
the Pine Arts. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.II. yth edition, revised. 
5 ^- 

BERKELEY (George), Bishop 
of Oloyne, The Works of. 
Edited by George S.ampson. With 
Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Baliour, M.P. 

I 3 vols. 5 j. each. 

BION. iSce Theocritus. 

BJORNSON’S Arne and the 
Fisher Lassie. Translated by 
W. H. Low, M.A, 3s. 

BLAIR'S Chronological Tablet 
Revised and Enlarged. Compre¬ 
hending the Chronology and His¬ 
tory of toe World, from the Earliest 
Times to the Russian Treaty of 
Peace, April 1856- By J. Wil- 
loughby Kosse. Double vof. 10#* 

-— Index of Dates. Com¬ 
prehending the principal Fact* In 
the Clironology and Hiftory of 
the World, alphaliotically ar¬ 
ranged ; l>eing a complete Index 
to Blair’s Chronologfcal Tabkxk 
By J. W* Rossc. a volt, 5#. each* 
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BLEEK, Introduction to the 
Old Testament, By Friedrich 

, Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleek 
and Adolf Kataphausen. Trans¬ 
lated by G. n. Venables, under 
the supervision of the Rev, Canon 
Venables, z vols. 5 *^^ each 

BOSTHIXJSS Consolation of 
Philosophy. King Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon Version of. With a literal 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 

BOHN’S Dictionary of Poetloal 
Quotations. 4th edition. 6 s. 

BOHN’S Handbooks of Games. 
New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations p. 6 d, 
each. 

V^l. I.— Table Games Bil¬ 
liards, Chess, Draughts, Back¬ 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Beversi, Go-Bang, Rouge et Noir, 
Roulette, E.O,, Hazara, Faro. 

Vol, n. — Card Games : — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piq^uet, 
Ecart 4 , Euchre, Bezique, Crib- 
bage. Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula¬ 
tion, &c., See. 

BOND’S A Handy Book of Rules 
ftnd Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various Nationf ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 

‘ mining the Corresponding Dates. 
By JJ. Bond. 5^. 

BONOMI’S Nineveh and its 
Palaoee. 7 Plates and 294 Wood¬ 
cut Illustrations. 5^. 

BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson, 
with the Tour in the FIebrides 
atid Johnsonian A. Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A, With 
Fxont^piece to each vol. 6 vols. 
3 ^. 64 , each* 


BRAND’S Popular AntktultldB 
of England, Scotland, and Ire¬ 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
ElHs, K.H., F.R.S., &c., &c. % 
vols. 5r. each. 

BREMER’S (Frederika) Wo3*:iL 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. p, 6 d. each. .. 

BRIDGWATER TREATIS 3 BS. 
Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 
With numerous Woodcuts, p, 

Kirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals, 
Edited by T. Rymer Jones. 
With up'wards of 100 Woodcuts. 

2 vols. p. each. 

Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex¬ 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. 3^. 64 * 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the .; 
Moral and Intelleotual Cen-; ( 
stitution of Man. 5^. ' 

BRINK (B. ten) Early Bngllah, 
Literature. By Bernhard 
Brink. Vol. I. ToWyclif. Tra%* 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy .' 
p- 

Vol, II. Wyclif, Chaucer, 
best Drama Renaissance. 
lated by W. Clarke Robi3:^)|^ 
Ph.D. 3 ^- 

' - 

Vol. III. From the Fourteenth;^^; 
Century to the Death of Surrew^V. ^ 
Edited by Dr. Alois 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmits.; a 

- Five Lectures on 

speare. Trans, by Julia Franfe^i^: 
3 ^. 6^. 

BROWNE’S (Sir Thomas) 

Edited by Simon Wilkin. 

3^. 64 , each. . ^ 
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dlCflSBO’S Letters. Translated by 
Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 
. 5 x. each. 

On Oratory and Orators, 
iv IS^th Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
„ . ’ J. S. Watson, M.A. 5 ^. 

—^— On the Nature of the G-ods, 
Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re¬ 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. Sr. 

V.| Academics, De Finibus, and 
% Tnsculan Questions. By Prof. 
: ‘ C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5 r. 

fOffices ; or, Moral Duties, 
f/ f Oato Major, an Es^y on Old 
. X'- Age; Lselius, an Essay on Friend^ 
; • ; Sdpio’s Dream; Paradoxes j 

' V'. I^er to Quintus on Magistrates, 
f . Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 

r CORNELIUS NEP 0 S.-~-. 5 w 
Justin. 

^ CLARK’S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. 18th Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planch^, Rouge Croix. With 
• nearly 1000 Illustrations. $s. Or 
^ . with the Illustrations Coloured, 

’* 5 ^- 

, 0 I.ASSIO TALES, containing 
Rasselas. Vicar of Wakefield 
OuUiver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
; mental Journey. 3^. Sd. 

■' ^ 

/rj'jCpLBiraGE’S (S. T.) Friend. 
jA Scries of Essays on Morals, 
l^iitlcs, and Religion. 3r. 6 d, 

Aids to Reflection, and the 
OF AN Inquiring 
.S jWRtT, to which are added the 
n;;v, Mmjm on Faith and the Book 
^^X oiJMON Prayer. 31. 6 d, 

Leetures and Notea on 
: / , fthitospeare and other Engllah 
I i E^tedb;j^T. Ashe. 3r,6df. 


OOLBRIDGE’S Blographia Lite- 
rarla; together with Two Lay 
Sermons. 3r. Sd. 

-Table-Talk and Onmiona. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3^. 6 d, 

-Mlaoellanles, iEsthetlo and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory of Life. Col¬ 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3 s. 6 d 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro¬ 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 5 j. each. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
1 the Principles of the Caurs di 
i Philosopiie PosUivt. By G. H. 
Lewes. 51* 

OONDEB History of the*Do 
minion of the Ajrabs In Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Poster. 3 
vols. 3J, (>d, each. 

COOPER’S Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. 5^. each. 

COKE’S Momoira of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. jr. 6<4 
each. 

An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to* 
xoy. M. 

-History of the House of 

AusWa (1218^1792). With % 
Continuation from the Acca»l«m 
of Francis 1. to the Revolution of 
184$. 4 vols. gf. each, 
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OBAIK’S (Q-. L.) Pursuit of Know¬ 
ledge under DlflEloultleB. Illus¬ 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 5^. 


DEFOE’S Novels and Miscel¬ 
laneous Works. With Prefeces 
and Notes, including those attri* 
buted to Sir W. Sco’:t. 7 volS* 
3^. 6 d. each. 


OHtriKSHANK’S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Pup]pet Sho'^^v'; an Account of its 
Ongin, &c. With 24 Illustra¬ 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de¬ 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank, 5 j. 

OXTNNINGHAM’S Uvea of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 35. (id. each. 

DAltTTE. Divine Comedy. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
MTa. 3j. 

— Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi¬ 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 illustrations on Steel, after 


DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 

. 

-The Purgatorlo. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 5^. 

BE pOMMINES (Philip), Me- 
mo^of. Containiiig the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the 33 old, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoblc. 
With Portraits, 2 voU. 31. (id. 
each* 


I.—Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

II.—Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carletou, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 


III, —Moll Flanders, and the’ 

History of the Devil. 

IV. —Roxana, and Life of Mrs, 

Christian Davies. 


V.—History of the Great Pia^e 
of London, 1665 ; Thir 
Storm (1703); and the 
True-born Englisbmaru 


VI.—Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 


VII.—Robinson Crusoe. 


DEMMIN’S History of Arm*' 
and Armour, from the EarEO^ 
Period. By Auguste DemmoU* ^ 
Translated by C C. Black, . 

With nearly 2000 IllustratapusJ i 

7J. (>d. ; > 


DEMOSTHENES’ 

Translated by C. Rann Kenue%» , 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3x. 

II,~V., 5j. each. ^ 

■ 

DE STAEL’S Corinn© or 
By Madame de Stael. 
lated by Emily Baldwin ' 
Paulina Driver, 6 d, I ’ 


DEVEY’S Logic, or the 
of Inference, a P ‘ 

By J. Devey. 5^. 

DICTIONARY of Latin 
Greek Quotations; inc 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, 1 
Terms and PHfases. Wi^a|t,StO\ 
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Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index ver- 

, hmsim (622 pages). 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Pfovlnoial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 

, &c. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DIDRON^S Christian Icono¬ 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle ^es. Trans¬ 
lated by E. Jc Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
55. each. 

DIOaENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
,and Opinions of the Ancient 
J*hllosophers. Translated by 
Prof C. U. Yonge, M.A. 

DOBREB’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Pro£ Wagner, 2 vols. 
$s, c^. 

DODD’S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Medioeval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox¬ 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6 s. 

DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Q-reeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numcrou.s 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. Ss. 

DRAPER’S History of the 
.Intellectual Development of 
Borope. % John William Draper, 

/ M.D*, LL.D. 2 vols. 5^. each* 

■ ^tlNLOP’S History of Fiction. 

V , new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson, 2 vols. 5each. 

(Dr. T. H.). PompeU: its 

< BudMings <md Antiqaiti^. By 
X a D^r, LL.D. With nearly 


300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 
7r. 6d. 

-The City of Rome: its History 

and Monuments. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 5r. 

DYER (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif¬ 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev, 
T, F. Thisclton Dyer, M.A. 5s, 

BBERS’ Egyptian Prlnoess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3^, 6^f. 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 lUuslirations 
by L. Speed, 3^. 

ELZE’S William Shakespoaro. 

—SlIAKESI’KAKK. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vol^. 

3r. 6t/. each. 

I.—Essays and Rcprcscutalivc 
Men. 

II.— -English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

III.— Society and Solitude--Ireltcrd 
and Social Aims — Ad¬ 
dresses. 

VI,—Miscdluneous Pica"', 

V.- l\)eiuH, 

ENNEMOSEE’S Hlitory of 
Maglo. IVansUted by AViliiam 
Howitt. 2 vols* 5r* each. 

EPICTETUS, The Dliootmwf of* 
With the ENCHEinmiON and 
Fragments, Translated (*eorfe 
Long, M.A. 51. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Protic* By K It 
Coleridge, M.A. 3 vols. $r.«ioh* 
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EUTROPItrS. — See Justin, 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecoleslastioal History of. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev, C.F. Cruse, M. A. 5^. 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corro- 
fipondendenoe. Edited from the 
Oiiginal MSS. by W. Bray, 
KA.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. ^s. each. 

FAIRHOLT’S Costume in Eng¬ 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
alx)ve 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
Sr. each. 

FXELDlNGr’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Crtikshank’s Illustrations. 3r. 6 ct. 

-History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank^s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

— Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 5r. 

FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Soulp- 
tuw. By John Flaxman, R.A, 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 

FOSTER’S (John) Life and Cor¬ 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3^. 6c/. each. 

--Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3s. 6 d, 
each. 

—- Essays: on Decision of Cha¬ 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me¬ 
moirs of Himself; on the epithet 
Romantic; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
Ifgion. 3J* 6 d. 

——Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Ouiatiamty in India. 3^. 6 d. 


POSTER’S Essays on the Im¬ 
provement of Time. With Notes 
OF Sermons and other Pieces. 

3^. 6 d. 

OASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her¬ 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3J. 6 d. 

GEOFFREY OP MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of .—See Old English 
Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, ox En¬ 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, , 
B.A; 5r. 

GILDAS, Ghronloles ot—See Old 
English Chronicles. 

GIBBON’S DeoUne and of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an EngKsh 
Churchman. With 2 Maps anSl 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

GILBART’S History, PrlnolphsfJ, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. GUbart, F.R.S. * 
New Edition, revised by A. S. . 
Michie. 2 vols. los. . , > 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures pi 
Translated from the French of ’’ 
Lesage by Smollett. With ^ 
Engravixigs on Steel, after Smirke, . 
and 10 Etchings by George 
shank. 6 s. 

GIRALDUS OAMBREirSIS* 
Historical Works. Translate^ . 
by Th. Forester, M.A.*, and .^, 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised , 

Edited by Thomas Wright, 

F.S.A. 5n 1 

GOETHE’S Faust. Parti. 
man Text with Hayward’s 
Translation and Notes. 
by C. A, Buchlieim, PhJD. 
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Works. Translated 
;' English by various hands. 
3J. 6 d* each. 

. 1 . and II.—Autobiography and 
Annals. 

Ill*—Faust. Two Parts, com- 
fdete. (Swanwick.) 

. ^ IV.—Novels and Tales. 

V.—Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
: “ ticeship. 

VI.—'Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

, /HII.—^Dramatic Works. 

\ 'IX.—Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 

' X.—^Tour in Italy, and Second 
; Residence in Rome. 

XI.—Miscellaneous Travels. 

' XIL—Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

, XIV*—Relnekc Fox, West-Eastern 
., Divan and Achilleid. 

; ^JiDSMITH’S Works. A new 
1 lotion, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vote. 3^. oa. each. 


g^BAMMONT*S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II. Edited by 
Walter Scott. Together with 
Boscobel Tracts, including 
Iw. not before published, &c. 
if Edition. 5^. 


Letters. Including the 
i&acspondence of Gray and 
b Edited by the Rev, 

Tovey, MA. Vols. I. 
|i'^#dlL 3x. 65 . each. 

ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
1 % George Burges, M,A. 5^^. 



: ROlimTOES of HeUo- 
Longus, and AohlUes 
via., The Adventures of 
& Chariclca; Amours 
and Chloe ; and Loves 
' . cf<3®op)boandLeudppe. Trans^ 
V v by Rev. R. South, M.A. 




GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, at Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 31. 6<f. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON, Pmmis of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3r. 6tf. 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro¬ 
duction by Andrew I-ang, M.A. 

2 vols. 31. 6 d, each. 

-Gammer Grethel; or* Ger¬ 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor, 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 3r. 6^. 

aROSSI’S Maroo Vlsoc^ti. 

Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into Eixglish 
Verse by C. M. P. 3 ^* 

GTJISIOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640 . 
From the Acce-ssion of Charles 
I. to his Death, 'translated by 
William Haxlitt. 3r. 6<f. 

-History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Kmniie to 
the French Revolution. Trans¬ 
lated by William HasHtt, 3 vols^ 
3J. 6 d. each. 

HALL’S (Rov. Robert) Hlsoel- 
laneoui Works and Remains. 
3J. W, 

HAMPTON COURT: A Shert 
History of tho Manor and 
Palace, By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations* 4/, 

HARDWICK’S HUteary of th« . 
Artiolea of Religion. By the tale 
C. Mardwtek. Revised hy 
Rev. Francis Fio^cri M.A. |#, 
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HAITFF’S Talos. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria—The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3J. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3J. 6</, each. 

L—Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II.- Scarlet Letter,and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 

HI.—Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro¬ 
mance. 

IV,—Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HA^ILITT’S Table-telk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
HazHtt. ^s, 6d, 

-Leotiirea on the Literature 

of the Ago of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
6d 

-Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 

Widters. 3s, 6d 

—- The Plain Spealier. Opinions 
on Books, Men, and Things. 3^, 
~ Bound Table. 31.6c/, 

SketoheB and Esaays. 

3^. 6d. 

—— The Spirit of the Age; or, 
Contemporary Portraits, Edited 
by W. Carew Hozlitt. 3J. 6d, 

-View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 

3r. 6{/. 

HEATON’S Oonoiae History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
Cosmo Monkhouse. Ss, 

HEOEL’S LecturesonthePhllo. 
«ophy of History. Translated by 
J, Sibree, M.A, 

HEINE’S Poeme, Complete 
Tmuakted by Edgar A, Bowring, 

Tlfatei-Pictures, including the 
Your io the Kara, Nordemey, and 


Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen¬ 
dices and Maps. 3r.6cf. r 

HELP’S Life of OhrlstoplUir 
Oolumbua, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur H^ps» 
K.C.B. 3J. 6c/. 

-Life of Hernando Oort€fl|/ 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3 j, 6d. each. 

-Life of Pizarro, 3Sj.6d, 

-Life of Las Casas the Apos^e 

of the Indies. 35. 6d, 


HENDERSON (E.) Select 
torical Documents of the 
Ages, including the most famous^ 
Charters relating to England, 
Empire, the Church, &c., ; 

the 6th to the 14th Centime^' 
Translated from the Latin apd . 
edited by Ernest T. Hend^O%:f 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. SJ.. ^ 


HENFREY’S auide to 
Coins, from the Conquest to 
present time. New and 
Edition by C. F. Keaiy, 
F.S.A. 6j. ^ 

HENRY OF HXJNTIN „__, 
History of the English. Ti 
lated by T. Forester, M.Ai 


HENRY’S ,_ 

of the Book of the 



HELIODORXJS. Theagenesji 
Chariolea. — See Greee; 

MANGES. 

HERODOTUS. Translated! 
Rev. Henry Cary, M-.A -S 

-Notes on, Ori^nal add j 

lected from the best Conpa' 
tors. By D, W. Turner^ 
With Coloured Map. S^v' -.: 

_ Analysis and 

By J. T. Wheels. 5?. 
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. HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THBOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M. A. $s, 

HOFFMANN’S (B, T. W.) The 
Seraplon Brethren, Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Eiwing. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
, and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 

^ with Introduction and Descrip¬ 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5^, 

HOSCESH’S Hiad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A, 5 -^* 

“ — Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 

.' Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5^. 

See also Pope. 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo: The 
Downfall of the First Napo¬ 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans, ^s. 6d, 

—— The Campaign of Sedan: 
The Downfall of the Second Em- 

f 'je, August - September, 1870. 

ith General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3r. 

HOBACE. A new literal Prose 
translation, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 

V L3Ua 31 . 6 ^. 

HHC-O'S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Plernani—Kuy Bias— 

The King’s Diversion. Translated 
^1^ Mrs, Newton Crosland and 
IF* L, SIous. 3J'. 6 d. 

3 ?^oema, chiefly Lwical. Trans¬ 
lated by various Writers, now first 
, . vt^ected by J, H. L. Williams. 

^^iWife^OLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
, few by E. C. OtU, B. H. Paul, 
S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
each, excepting VoUV. p. 


HUMBOLDT’S Personal Narra¬ 
tive of his Travels to tbe E<|ui- 
noctial Regions of America during 
the years 1799-1804. Translated 
by T. Ross. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

-Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Ott 4 and 11 . G. Bohn. 
5r. 

HDMPHREYS’ Coin OoUeotor’B 
Manual. BylL N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. ^s, 
each. 

HUNGARY: its History and Re¬ 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth, 3^. 6 ci, 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me¬ 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Acciunt 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3i. 6d. 

HUNT’S Poetry of Soionoe. By 
Richard Hunt. 3?cl Edition, re¬ 
vised and enlarged. 5,r, 

INGULPH'H Ohronloltis of tho 
Abbey of Oroyiand, with the 
I Continuation by Peter of lilois^ 
and other Writers. Translated l<y 
H. T. Riley, M.A. Sx. 

IRVING’S (Washington) 
pleto Works. 15 vols. With i’or- 
traits, &c. 3^, Q, each. 

I,-Salmagundi, Knicker¬ 
bocker's History of New 
York. 

n.—The Sketch-Book, am! the 
I^ife of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. --Bracebridge Hali, Abbots- 

ford andNewstesd Abtjey. 

IV. —The Alhambra, Talcs of a 

Traveller, 

V.—Chronicle of the Omqucst 
of Granada, of 

the Cont|uest of 
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Irving’s (Washington) Complete 
Works continued, 

VI. & VII.—Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com¬ 
panions. 

VIIL—Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

IX.—Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X.—Adventures of Captain Bon¬ 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XI.—Biographies and Miscella¬ 
neous Papers. 

XIL-XV.—Life of George Wash¬ 
ington. 4 vols. 

* "■' Life and Letters. By his 
Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3jr. 6^. each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Tmnslated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. L is, 

JAMES’S (O. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Occur de Lion. 2 vols. 
IS, 6<t each. 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake¬ 
speare's Heroines. Character¬ 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
IS, 6d, 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. Ss, 

JESSE’S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
RMgja of the Stuarts, including 
thd Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portrait.s. Ss, each. 

— Memoirs of the Pretenders 
Mad their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5 ^. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
" EtUted by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 


JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re¬ 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.CB. 5 vols. 

3^. 6d, each. 

JOYCE'S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. $s* ^ 

JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu¬ 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Editioii, 
revised, 7s, 6d, 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain^ 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In» 
vectives and Libanus* Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosoi^til 
Works. Translated by C. Wi 
King, M.A. 5^. - 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With alLthe 
Notes of WoodfaU’s Edition, and , 
important Additions. 2 vol^ 
3^. 6d, each. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.Ai»/’ 

5 ^- ^ 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS. 

PICIA and LUOILIUS. Tra^ - 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 

b:aNT’S Critique of Pure Refi^j^y 
Translated by J. M. D,. “ 

john. 5 j. 

-Prolegomena and iPsIll- 

physloalFoundatloijBofNatlt^ , 
Science. Translated byE. 

Bax. 5^. 

KBIGHTLEY’S (Thoma»L Jife. 
thology of Ancient Greece ; 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised ^ 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D,, 

With 12 Plates from the 
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KBIO-HTLEY’S Fairy Myiho- 
' logy, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
triesf. Revised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank. 5 ^. 

Ill, FONTAINE’S Fables. Trps- 
- lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3 ^- 

IMJilARTINE’S History of the 
GttrondistB. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3r. (>d. each. 

History of the Restoration 
of Monarchy In France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 Tols. 34. def. each, 

. History of the French Re> 

;: solution of 1848 , 3J. M. 

-tiidMCB’S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
^ ^ and Eliana. Complete Edition. 
Ss, 6cl, 

- -Specimens of English Dra- 

Bcatio Poets of the Time of 
Elisabeth. 3^, 6 (i. 

iMU- Memorials and Letters of 
Oharlos Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
" by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
31. 6d* each. 

Tales from Shakespeare 
With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 

Arabian Nights’ Enter* 
i.‘.i>lNltenents. Edited by Stanley 

r 4 M.A., Litt.D. 4 

p. each. 

History of Painting in 
from the Period of the 
of the Fine Arts to the 
^ the Eighteenth Century, 
by Thomas Roscoe. 
p, 6d, «tch, 


LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.vS.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Ott^. 2 vols, 
3J. 6 d, each. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
by Barry, Opic, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Wornum. 54. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting, Trans¬ 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of I^conardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
I’lates. 5r» 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Tran8late^<l by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. $5, 

LFSSING’B Bramatlo "^oAn, 

Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Ixjssing 
by Helen i^immern. a vols# 
3^, 6 d. each. 

-Laolcoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Representation ot 
Death by the Ancients. Trans¬ 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Ifelen 
Zimmern. I’Mited by Kdwtud 
Bell, M.A. With a Kronthpkee 
of the Laokoon group, 3/. 

LILLY’S Introduction to Aat4fo* 
logy. With a Gka^mmar or 
A aTROLCx;Y and Table.i for Cab 
culating Nativities, by Zadkld# 5r. 

LIVY’S History of Rom« Jmm^ 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmondiit 
and otliers. 4 vols# $n each# 

LOCKE’S Phllosophioai Work#. 
Edited by T. A. St. John, a vds, 
3 t. each. 

-Life and Letters; By Lord 

King# 3 x. 6t4 

LOCKHART (I. hmm^ 
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LODGE’S Portraltspf Illustrious 
P^sonages of G-reat Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio¬ 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5^. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW’S Prose 
Works. With 16 full-page V>’‘ood 
Engravings. 5^. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 51. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature- 
Enlarged Edition, By H, G. 
liohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5^, each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2s. 


HANTELL’S (Dr.) Petrifactions, 
and their Teachings. With nu¬ 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 

-Wonders of Geology, Stli' 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England^' 
Plates, and upwards oi 20a 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 7^. 6 d» each* 

MANZONI. The Betrothed:^ 
being a Translation of *I Pro-* 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandro- 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- ; 
cuts. 5 j. 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. . 


LONGUS. Daphnis and Chloe. 

—jS'w Greek Romances. 
LtrOAN’S Pharsalla. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5;. 
LtrOlAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translate by 
Howard Williams, M.A, 5^. 
LtfORETltrs. Translated by the 
Rev. J, S. Watson, M.A. 5.?. 
LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans¬ 
lated and, Edited by William 
lUtUtt. 3A 6^. 

..— Autobiography. — See 
Michelet. 

MAOHXAVELLI’S History of 
Florenoe, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His¬ 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Maohiavelli. 3^. fwf. 

MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
l^rature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
naviaoi. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
with a Translation of the 
Peosk Edda, by J. A. Bkck- 


MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N 4 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3J. 6 d. 

-Mission; or. Scenes in Afiica* 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel* 

3 ^- < 5 ^* ! 

-Pirate and Three 

With 8 Steel Engravings, fr<m . 
Drawings by Clarkscm Stanfieid, ^ 
R.A. 35. Sd. 

-Privateersman. 8 J 

ings on Steel. 3 a 6a 



-Settlers In Canada. 

gravings by Gilbert and, 

3-f' 

-Poor Jack. Vfitb 

trations after Clarkson Si 
R.A. 3J. 6<f. 

-Peter Simple. With E 

page Illustrations. 31. 64 * 

-Midshipman Easy 

full page Illustrations, 3 ^, 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, 
Translated into Prose, ^ 
companied by one or mprei 
Translations selected 60*, 
Works of English Poets* 
other sources# 
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MARTINBAU’S (Harriet) His¬ 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815, 3J. 

History of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, a,d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3/. 6d?. each. 

--r- Sh Comtes Positive Philosophy^ 

IflATTHEW PARIS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
i 273 . Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5 ^. each. 


MILTON'S Prose Works. Edited 
by T. A. St. John. 5 vols. 31. €dn 
eacL 

-Poetical Works, with a Me¬ 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todtl’s Verlml Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Tfenry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawing*; 
by W. Harvey. 2 v<j1s. Jr. 


MATTHEW OF WESTMIN¬ 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MAXWELL’S Yiotorles of Wel¬ 
lington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5r. 

MENZEL'S History of Germany, 
ficbm the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3^. di'. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
KAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works, By Duppa and Quatre- 
inere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5J. 

MtOHEIET'S Luther’s Auto¬ 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hariitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3J. w. 

History of the French Revo¬ 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3X* 

MIGNET’SHistoryof theFrench 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3-r. td, 

{J. S.). Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 


each. 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our ViUage 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 31. each. 

MOLEERE’S Dramatio Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 volfu 
35*. 6^. each. « 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mhry Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi¬ 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Pldition, revisetf, 
with 5 Portraits, 2 vols. 5.f. each. 

MONTAIGNE'S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. ('. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3r. 6<f. each, 

MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit ot 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M, 2 vols. 3r. dd. each. 

MORPHY’S Games of Ohesi. 
Being the Matches and best Game* 
play«l by the American Champion* 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. lAwcmbal $s» 


(Professor). History 
^ philosophically ILluatrated, from 
■ yjfi Fall of the Roman Empire to 
. Frendr Revolution, 4 vols. 
3r. each. • 


MOTLEY (J. L.), The ^ of 
the Dutch RepubKo. A Hh^ory, 
By John Lothrop Motley, New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro¬ 
duction by Motumre D* Conway, 
3 vols. 3^. 6 d, eadb 
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mXDmS Brltlsli Birds; or, His¬ 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 

C» L. Martin, With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

(Br. A.). History 
of tJoe Christian Hellgion and 
Ohuroh,. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. rovols. each. 

-— Life of Jesus Christ, Trans¬ 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Hlumenthal. 3^. 6ci. 

— History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian 
Ohuroh by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 

2 vols. 3x. 6^/. each. 

— Memorials of Christian Life 
hr J;he Early and Middle Ages; 
including Light in Bark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 31. 6d. 

HIBELUNaEN LIEB. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5 ^* 

HEW TESTAMigNT (The) In 
Owek, Griesbach*s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in me margin; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu“ 
aci^ta. 900 pages. 5r. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa¬ 
rately, price 2s. 

mOOhmVB History of the 
J^solta: their Oripn, Process, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits, y- 


NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron GuSd- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto¬ 
biography of the Author. Edited 
hyAu^stus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 

3J. 6/f. each. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait, ^s. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON¬ 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Bnti^ 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and thC 
furious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A, 
Giles, D.C.L. <5^. ^ 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics: the Stories of the Rama^ 
YANA and the Mahabharata* 
By John Campbell Oman, Frin^ 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsaf. 

1 With Notes, Appehdices, and 
Illustrations. 3J. , , 

ORBERICUS VITALIS' Eo<de- 
slastloal History of Engle^;; 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St., 
Evroult. 4 vols. 5 r. eadt. 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally, 
translated into Prose. 3 vqIs%. 
5^. each. ' 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Attgt^ 
Molinier by C. Kegan PauL 
Edition. 3^. 6 d, ' -r' 

PAULI’S (Br. R.) Life of Alfi^ 
the Great. Translated from fh#' 
German, To whidx is append^. 
Alfred’s Angvd-Saxon 
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QUINTILIAN’S Inatitutes oi 
* . Qratoly, or Education of an 
^ator. Translated by the Rev. 
"J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 5^5 
each. 

NAOINE’S (Jean) Dramatlo 
Works. A metrical English ver¬ 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
‘ Oxon, 2 vols, 3>f. 6cl* each. 

BANKE’S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe¬ 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro¬ 
testantism in the i6th and 17 th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 31. each. 
History of Servia and the 
; Pervlan Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3 ^. 6d, 

BtoOEEATIONS In SHOOTING. 

By‘Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
PH Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly afl er 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5^. 

RENNIE’S Insect Architecture, 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
T. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
. Woodcut Illustrations. 5 j‘. 

REVNOLB’S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by 11. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d each. 

RICARDO on the Prinolples of 
Politioal Eoonomy and Taxa- 
tloEu Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul PrlodTioh). 
Iievana, a Treatise on Education: 
tog^er with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre¬ 
fatory Memoir, 3^. 6d, 

!Flower, Fruit, and Thom 
. Rteces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 

; and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
■: Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 

. Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 

r transited by Lt.-CoLAJex. 


ROGER DE HOVEDBN’S An¬ 
nals of Bngh^ History, com¬ 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A.D. X20I, 
Translated by H, T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols, 5s. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
1235,formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containi^ a com¬ 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 

■ With 34 Steel Engravings. 3 vols. 
Sr. each. ♦ 

-Burn and Dybr. 

ROSOOE’S (W.) Life and PonU- 
ficato of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thmiuis Korcuc. a 
vols. 3r. 6(/, each, 

-Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, 

called ‘ the Magni/icent.* With 
his poems, letter,**, d:c. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe V)y his Son. jf, 6r/. 

RUSSIA. Hlatory of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most aitthentic .‘*ourc«i by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 3x 6d. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, md VEL¬ 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translatcvl hy J* .S.Watstm, M,A< 
5f. 

SCHILLER’S Worki. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vob. 4/# 
each:— 

I*—Hiijtory of the Thirty Vmts* 
War. 



Contained in Bo/tn's Libraries. 




ScHnxER^s Works continued. 

II, —History of the Revolt in the 

Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antweij, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 5 

III. —Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). < 
ITiese Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV.—Robbers (with Schiller*s 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Ix)ve and Intrigue, De¬ 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
♦ volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V.—Poems, 

VL—Essays, i^sthcticaland Philo¬ 
sophical 

VIL—Wallcnstcin^s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William T ell. 

SOHILLBB and GOETHE. 
Oomapondenoe between, from 
A.n. 1794-1805. Translated by 
JU Dora Schmitz, a vols. 31. 6rf. 
each. 

ftOHDEQELi’S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
1?hllo«ophy of Language. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev, A. J. W. Mor¬ 
rison, M.A. 3^. 

freotures on the History of 
Xdtoature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from thcGerman. 

Leotores on the Philosophy 
{^History. Translated by J, B. 
liobeitsom 3^ 

iOHLEGED’S Lectures on 
Histoory, together with 
dkC Leotuxes entitled Cajsar and 


Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L* 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetoefc. 

3x. 6d. . 

-iBsthetio and Xdiscellaneotis 

Worts. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 31*. 6d, 

SOHLEGEL (A. W.) Leetures 
on Dramatio Art andLlterature, 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A, J. W, 
Morrison, M.A. 3^. 6d, 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Eour- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will In Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5^. , 

-Essays. Selected and Trans¬ 
lated. With a Biographical Intro¬ 
duction and Sketch of his Philo¬ 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax, 5^. 

, SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo¬ 
graphy of Plants. 51. 
SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmanp. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 31’. 6 d, 

-Early Letters. Originally pub- - ; 

blished by his Wife. Tran^fed - 
by May Herbert. With a Preface , 
by Sir George Grove, D*CvL> 

3j?. 6^. 

SENEGA on Benefrts. N^^y: 
translated by A. Stewart, 

31. 6d, 

_ _Minor Essays and On deflfit- 

ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5-f- ,. '? 

SHAKESPEARE DOOtT- 
MENTS. Arranged by D. 
Lambert, B.A. ss. 6d, 

SHAKESPEARE’S Drwha%: 

' Art. The History and Charat^; 

of Shakespeare’s Plays. By-D^. 
i Hermann Ulrici. Translatc^Mr- 

1 L. Dora SchmiU, 2 vols- 3^^^: 

1 each. .t 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 


SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Eke, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 55’. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Egsrpt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 

. 2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus¬ 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 


SHERIDAH’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
3s. 6d, 

BISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South oi 

' > Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3s, 6d, each. 

SMITH’S Synonyms and An¬ 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi- 
tidu. 5^. 

. —- Synonyms Disoriminated. 
A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate .signification 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 

; Smith, M. A. 6r. 

; PHTH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
llations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Rax. 2 vols. 3s, (hL each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

• With a Memoir of the Author by 

\ Dugald Stewart. 31. 6d, 

PlYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
Modem History. 2 vols. 

- 6d. each. 


ptYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
the Erenoh Revolution. 
:'' ' ivolA 3J. dif. each. 

iPpTHS (Pye) Geology and 
.' jSWpture. 2nd Edition. 5;, 



IrLETT’S Adventures or 
: With short 

and ^biography, and 
^’^^uikshank’s Ilhistmdons, 3^. 


SMOLLETT’S Adventures of 
Peregrine Plokle. With Biblio¬ 
graphy and Cruifc^hank’s Illus¬ 
trations. 2vols. 3J. 6^/. each. 
- The Expedition of Hum¬ 
phry Clinker. Witli Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
3s. 

SOCRATES (sumamed ‘Scholas- 
tlous'). The Eooloslastloal His¬ 
tory of (A. I). 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5/, 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P, 
Coleridge, M.A. 

SOUTHETS I.lfo of N^son. 
With Pori rails, Plan#, and up¬ 
wards of JO Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5^. 

-Life of Wesley, and Ihe Eke 

and Progress of Methodism, p, 

-Robert Southey. The Story 

of hk Life written in his Lettcm. 
Edited by Jf>hn Dcnnk p, 6^. 

SOEOMEN’S EooloslasUoal His¬ 
tory. Translated from the Greek- 
Together with the Ecci.asiASTt* 
CAL IltsToav or PtettosToa- 
oins, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E. Watfordi 
M.A. 5. 

SPIN02A S Chief Works. 
lated, with Introd«clh)n»by R»1 LM. 
Elwcs. 2 volt- Sf- ead^, 

STANLBT^S Olaaidded Synopala 
of the Principal Painter* of the 
Dutch and Flemish fitohoole. 
By (»eorge Stanley. $$, * 

STARLma^S {Mliti>)HobleDtedf 
of Woman, With 14 Steel Eo* 
graving#. 

STAUNTOH*S Oheni-Playea^* 
Handbook. 5/. 

-Ohesi PraHi. a S«p|4fWM»ii 

to the Cbees-i^ytrr^i llandlmk* 



Coutained in Bohn^s LibvcLTtes, 


STAtTNTON’S Chess • player’s 
Ooxupanlon. Comprising a Trea¬ 
tise on Odds, Collection of Match 
Games, and a Selection of Original 
Problems. 5^. 

—Chess Tournament of 1851, 
With Introduction and Notes. 51. 

STOOKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. ^s. 

STOWE (Mra.H.B.)Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Illustrated. 3^. 6 cl. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans¬ 
lated by W, Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 

Sr. each. 

STBICKI^D’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition, With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
Sr.Vcb. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
a vols. Sr. each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 
PHnoesses. With Portraits. Sr. 

STtTABT and BEVETT’S Anti- 
qtdtles of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
namerous Woodcut Capitals, sr. ! 

SIJETONroS’Lives of theTwelve 
Oiesars and Iilves of the Gram- 
mujdans. Thomson’s translation, 
tevfeed by T. Forester. Sr. 

iWlET’S Prose Worts. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
pa^cal Introduction by the Right 
Hdl W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
13 vols. gs, 6i. each. 

[FaJs. L’-X* ready. 
L*^ATale of a Tub, The Battle 
the Books, and other 
early wodcs. Edited by 
Twnple Scott. With a 
Bkrfl^phiod Introduction 
- ’ by W. E. H. I-ecky. 




Swift’s Prose V^oikiKdlcontinued, 

II.—Thejournalto Stella, Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M. A> 
With 2 Portraits and Fac¬ 
simile. 

III. & IV.—^Writings on Religionand 
the Church. 


V. —Historical and Political 

Tracts (English). 

VI. —The Drapier’s Letters. 

With facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage, &c. 


VII.—Historical and Political 

Tracts (Irish). 

VIIL—Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

IX. —Contributions to Periodicals. 

X.—Historical Writings. 1. 

XL—Literary Essays. 

[/« prepardd 4 ^n» 

XII.—Index and Bibliography. ■ 

\In p^iparoHm^' 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter¬ 
ally translated. 2 vols. gs, ea(^^ 

TALES OP THE GENTL Trans¬ 
lated from the Persian by Sir 
Charles Morell. Numerous WoSdtii.. 
cuts and 12 Steel Engraving^ gf*:" 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Dellvi!^;; 
Translated into English Spen^er^- 
Verse by J. H. Wiffem 
Engravings on Steel and 24 i 

cuts by Thurston. 5^. ' ' ' < 


TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jerstaiftr 
Holy Living and Dying. 

TEH BRINK.—Brink. ■ ;; 

TERENCE and 
literally translated byH,T. ,1 
M.A. To which is added, 


Metrical Version of Phsedru^; 

THEOCRITUS, BIOM, 
OHUS,j^ndTYRTiBlUrS. 
ally translated by the 
Banks, M.A. To whidi. 
pended the Metrical 
Chapman, ft, _ , . » 
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T^EODOBET andEVAGRITJS. 
Histories of the Church from a.d. 
^32 to A.D. 427; and from a,d. 
431 to A. D» 544. Translated. 5 ^-. 
THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans. Translated by Wil¬ 
liam ITazliti. 2 vols. 6d. each. 


THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
35^. 6 d. each. 

_An Analysis and Summary 

of. By J. T. Wheeler. 5^. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea¬ 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 

URH’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac¬ 
ture 01 Great Britain. Ediled 
by P. L. Simmonds. 2 vols. S-f. 
each. 

— Philosophy of Manufactures. 
‘Editedby P. L. Simmonds. 7^. 6d. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J* Foster, with a Commen¬ 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans¬ 
lation by A, Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. With Portrait. 3 ^- 


VOLTAIRE’S Talcs. Translated 
' by R. B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L’ln- 
^nn, and other Tale.s. 3;. 6f/. 

WALTON’S Complete Angl^. 
' Edited by Edward Jc<se. With 
Portrait and 203 Engravinj^s on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
^ Steel. 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, &o. 
■*' New Edition revised by A. H- 
r Bidlai, with a Memoir of Izaak 
I'feyiton by Wm. Dowling. With 
V Illustrations. 5x. 


TGTON,lilfeof. By‘An 
From the materials 
With Index and 18 
VfPsrf Engravings.* Saf. 


WELLINGTON, Victories of. 
See Maxwell. 

WERNER’S Templars In 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A, M. 
Lewis. 3L 6d, 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Arohseology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Ilhv;- 
t rated. 5^. 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selbome. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed¬ 
ward Jesse. With 4^ Portrait 
and coloured Plates. 5 v, 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus¬ 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3.r. 

WHEELER’S Noted Names ot 
Fiction, Dictionary of. 

WIESELER’S Chronolcgloal 
Synopsis of the Four GN>«peli. 
Traniilated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3^. 6d. 

WILLIAMofMALMESBCHY'S 
Chronie’e of the Kings of Eng¬ 
land. Tnuislatcd b) tlie Imv.J. 
Sharpe. Edited by j. A. (Jtle., 
D.C.L. SJ. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans* 
baled by tbe Rev. J. H. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev, iU Dale. In 
3 vols. 5^. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels In 
Franco durlnig the years 17 ST, 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards* %t. 

-—Tour in Ireland* with 
General Observations on thtfstate 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited Ity A* W* 
Ilutton. With Complete Biblio¬ 
graphy by L P. Anderson, amt 
Slap, a vid4. JL eioh* 

YULE-TIDffl STORIES* ACol- 
lectlori of Scandina^an md Ncartli* 
German Popular Taka and Tra* 
dUtanSi Edited by B* Thorpe* |f. 



THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

The volumes are printed in a handy size (6J x 4J in.), on 
thin but opaque paper, aud are simply and 
attractively bound. 

Price, in cloth, 2S. net ; in leather, 3 s. net. 

* The Voik Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli¬ 
gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most 

attractive series of reprints, . . . The size and style of the volumes are 

exactly what they should be. ^—Bookman, 

‘ These books should find their way to every home that owns any 

cultivation. 

The folloiuing volumes are now ready: 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Annie Raine Ellis. 

BWNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis.' 
u vols. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rev. A. R. Shillkto, M.A., with Introduction by A. H. Bullen. ■ 
3 vcls. " 

BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL* 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by Stanley Lane>- 
POOLE. s vols. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Motteux^s Translation, 
vised. With Lockhart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. ' .0 

CLASSIC TALES: Johnson’s Rasselas, Goldsmith’s' V^c^^ 
OK Wakefield, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 

Castle ok Otranto. With Introduction by C. S. FEARENSiDEt iMbA. - 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confes^^ 
of an Inquiring Spirit. . 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series.of Essays on 
Politics, and Religion. • 

- COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. 

and Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. “ Ij/ 

DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPE, a vols. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. - ‘ 

EMERSON’S WORKS. A new edition in s volumes, 

Text edited and collated by George Sampson. :. ■ 

" EIELDING’S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 

OASKELL’S SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 



> The York continued, 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Storioe in- 
vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. Charles 
' Sv/AN. Revised edition, by Wynnard Hooper, M.A. 

.GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, LL.D. 
Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Breul, 

' LittD., Ph.D. 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (The MariileFaun). 
IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 

JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Characterise 

■ tics of Women: Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 

/ LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 
of Elia, and Eliana. 


THE THOUGHTS 
With an Essay on Marcus 


With 8 Illustra^ 


■; MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 
OF. Translated by George Long, M.A. 

. Aurelius by Matthew Arnold, 

;,I|ARRYAT>S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY, 
trations by E. T. Wheeler. 

;%ARRYAT’S PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations by F. A. 
.. /:. Fraser. 

7^pNTAIGNE’S ESSAYS, Cotton’s translation. Revised by 

; / W, C. HAZLTTT. 3 vols. • 

/M0RE;S UTOPIA. With the Life ot Sir Thomas More, by 

Vmliam Roper, and his Letters to Margaret Ropur and others. EriUml, 

• with Introduction and Notes, by George Sampson. [in ihr Ptm , 

■ MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH KPH’UBIJC With a 
, . Biographical Introduction by Moncure D. Con WAV. 3 vols. 

;!:f5ASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 
j. Auguste Moliniek by C. Kegan Paul. Third edition. 

if^L^TARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 
Aubrey Stewart, M.A., and George Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVPILS. Edited, with Introduction 
Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original {Uu»tmtbn&. 

: JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 

V- : and Notes, by F. Ryland, M.A. 

fi^^^LLOPE’S THE WARDEN. With an Introduction by 

Frederic Harrison. ' - 

I^OLLOPE’S BARCHESTER TOWERS. 

ll&OLLOPE’S DR. THORNE. 

?LLOPE’S FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

JLLOPE’S SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTOH. 2 vok, 

tOi^LOFE’S LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. a voIb. 

YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during lb« 
US 9 . Edited with introduetkm and Notesii% ft* 

Oi^er are in PnparaUan^ 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS ' , 

OF ’ 

THE GREAT MASTErI 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. , 

Editkd by G. C, WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Post 8to. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontbpiece. Sr. net eadi. 


The following Volumes have been issued : 


BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 2nd Edition. 

BKUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

<X)RRE 0 GIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

Carlo CRIVELLL By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. " ■ 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 2nd Editiam 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd E^tion. ' 

DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 
GAGDINZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 
fRANClA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

Giorgione, By herbebt cook, m.a, 

GlOTTd. By F. Mason Perkins. 
fRANS HALS* By Gerald S. Davies, M,A.' 

S8RNARDINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd EditioiL 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

ICANTEONA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

IfBMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 

SflCHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Southerland Gower, M.A^j 

filRGGINO. By G C. Williamson, LittD. 2nd Edition. '' 

?| 1 E 0 DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G* Waters, M.A. , f. 

KNTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. ' 

itAFHAEL. By H. Strachby. 2nd Edition. > , 

|®MBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 2nd Edition. ^ 
iiGEENS, By Hope Rea, 

UJCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 
lODOMA. By the ConTessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. V 

^TORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.a. ; 'S, 

J>VCK* By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 


By R. A^ M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 

By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

% Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A„ F.S.A. 
Othm to follow. 




• THE 

^ISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated by BYAM SHAW 
With Introductions and Glossariks by JOHN DtiNNIS. 

'Printed at the Chiswick Press, pott 8vo., price is. 61. net per volume; 
also a cheaper edition, is. net per volume; or 2s. net in limp leather; also 
a few copies, on Japanese vellum, to be sold only in sots, price 5?. net per 
volume. 

Now Complete in 39 Volumes. 

"ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 

; WELL. MACBETH. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. MERRY WIVE:S OF WINDSOR. 

CORIOLANUS. MIDSUMMER-NIGHTS DREAM. 

‘ CYMBELINE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

HAMLET. ' OTHELLO. 

JULIUS CiESAR. PERICLES. 

KING HENRY IV. Part I. , ROMEO AND JULIET. ^ 
KING HENRY IV. Part II. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
KXJIG HENRY V. THE TEMPEST. 

KING HENRY VI. Part I. TIMON OF ATHEN.S. 

KING PIENRY VI. Part 11. TITUS ANURONICU.S. 

KING HENRY VI. Part III. TROIUUS AND CRl';,S.sn)A. 

KING HENRY VIII. TWELFTH NIGHT. 

KING JOHN. TWO GENTLEM EN OF VERONA. 

KING LEAR. WINTER’S TALK, 

IPENG RICHARD H. POEMS. 

KING RICHARD III. SONNETS. 


* A fascinating Uttle edition.'—AOriri und Queries. 

'A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition,’— (muiU. 

But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to he 
MiHoHS de luxe. ^ To*day, the low price at which they are otTer^d to the puhllr lUotm 
-,|^v«nt« them being so regarded.’—.SVwiafib. 

. .‘Handy in shape and si/c, wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the C«h. 
bridge t«t, and illustrated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Byitm Shaw, we 

praise Tot u. No one who wants a good and convmiicnt Shaktemeare—wiihiMii 


praise for u. No one who wants a good antf convmiicnt Shakeimeare—wiibiiui 
ejscarmes, discursusas or even too many notes—can do better, m ouT wiidon. 
^ggrib^to this issue: v/luch i.s saying a good deal in these days of cheap 


- »What we like about these elegant booklets is the nitentbn tliat has been ta ttii» 

^ well as to the print and decorntion; such i*tout laid pat>w wlU UaTS wrea. 

Sha&es^eare way also be hmi bound in la volumes, 
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New Editions, fcap. 8yo. 2s, M, each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

OF TEH 

BRITISH POETS. 

esoellent edition of the Eng-lish classics, with their complete texts and 
•tifciolttrly introdnolions, are somethingf very different from the cheap volumes of 
extMiOta which are just now so much too common.*— Bt. James’s Gktsetfe. 

• A.n excellent gariea. Small, handy, and complete.’—Saturday IZeweio. 


Atowflde. Bditedby Rev. A.Dyca. l 
Beattte. Edited hy Rev. A. Dyce. 
Blake. Edited hyW.M. Rossetti. 
Btma. Edited by G. A. Altken, 

8tOl8. 

Bul^. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

I 

Oaiiai|>beU. Edited by His Son- 
hUaw* the Rev. A. W. Hilh With 
Meaiolr by W. AUingham. 

flSgiiytteifton. Edited by the Rev. 

Hf, W. Skeat, M.A 2 vols. 

CtoWW. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 
wRhMemoirbySirH. Nicolas. 6vols. 

OImfOhlll. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 
STids. 

(Mftridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
18 X StoIs. 

C^na, Edited by W. Moy 
fteas* 

Edited by John Bruce, 
ERA 5 toll. 

Edited by the Rev. B. 
5 to 1 s . 

Revised Edition by 
Dohaon, With Portrait, 
iuMiy. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
lla>* 

Sdibirt. Edited by the Rev. A. B. 

Edited by George 
2 vols. 

Edited by the late Dord 


Klrke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 

2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Pope. Edited by G, R. D enni s, 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 8 vote. 
Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

2 vote. 

Haleigh mnd Wotton. With Se* 
lections from the Writiuw of other 
OOUETLY POETS from 1540 to 1650, 
Edited by Ven. Archdeacon Haamah, 
D.O.X. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward BtdJ, 
M,A. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 

6 vote. 

Shakespeare^s Poems. Edited hy 
Rev. A. Dyoo. ;; 

Shelley. Edited hy H. Buxton" 
Porman. 5 vote. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Ool'* 
lior. 5 vote. 

Surrey. Edited by J. YeoweR. ^ . 

Swift. Edited by the Riev. 

Mitford. 3 vote. * , . 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev* D, 

C. Tovcy. 2 vote. 

Vaughan, Sacred Poems 
Pious Kjaculations. Edited ^ ■- 
Rev. H. Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by : 

Dowdtn. 7 vols. - 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeow^; ^ /,> 
Young. 2 vols. Edited ty 
Rev. J. Mitford, ., 



W vTkE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES, 

Tli« only Series Issued at a moderate pricSi by Writers who are in 
the first rauh in their respective departments* 

^ ^ The beat iuBtruotion oa games and sports by tho boat autboritii^, at the lowest 
Magaaine. 

Small 8vo. cloth, Dlustratod. Rrioo 1#. each. 


\C3ficket, By Fred C. Holianp. 
Wckei By the Hon. and Bev. 

B. LrfTEtTOsr. 

CJPO^net. By Lieut.-Ool. the Hon. 
.H. 0. NSBDItAM. 

||*iwr2i Tennis. By H. W. W. 
''WiLBsnrOBCB, "With a Chapter for 
JiadSea, Mrs. Hilltart). 

Tennis. By Eustace H. 
■, Miles. Double vol. 28. 

and Rackets and Fives. 
;ij I^^JvLiAK Marshall, Major J. Si'iKs, 
. / Stod key. J. A. Abrah Tait. 

By H, S. 0. Everabi). 

J" double vol, 2s. 

and Sculling. By Hor 

■ and SouUlng. By W. B. 

By EL. F. EstaHT, dbl.vol. 2i. 
.;;^lftlnimlng. By Martin and J. 
Cobbbtt. 

out. By A, A. Macdon> 
iMa* Double vol. Ss. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. B. Havwaju). 
Double voL 28. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Olaude 
WlLSOW. Double vol. 28. 
Athletics. By H. H. GRirriN. 
IRtdlng. By W. A. Kerb, V.C. 

" Double vol. 28. 

|^a0ea* Biding. By W.A. Kerr,V.C, 

' By R. G. AULANflON-WlNR, 

: With Prefatory Note by Bat MulUna. 


Fencing, By H.A. Colmorr Dustk* 
Oyoling, By H. H, GRimNjt,A.C.» 

N. O.U., O.T.O. With a Chapter for 
Ladli's, by Mi«s Woop. Doublo 
vol. 2fl. 

Wrestling. By Wax.trr Arm* 
STitONO. Now Edition. 

Broadsword and Singleiitiolc. 
By K. G. AllaksostATinh and 0, Patt* 
LIPFS-WOLLUT. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jsnkin. 
Double vol, 2«. 

Gymnastlo Oompotition and 01a- 
play Bxerclaea. Complied hy 

P, GRAr. 

Indian Oluba. By G, T. B* Con* 
»arx and A. F* Jsasia, 
Dumb-boUs. By F. Gbaf. 
Football — Rugby Game, By 

HARRr VaSSALIm 

Football--'A»sooiatlDn Gam# By 

O. W. AI.OOCK. IkvM mmrn. 

Hookey. By F. S. CR««whbf** 

Now Edition. 

Skating, iiy DoijOMfi APAm 
With a (Chapter for by li* 

and a Chapter on Hpttrrd 
Skal in;r, by a F<ui .MkaUir, Dbl, 

Baseball. By Newton Crane, 
Rounders, FieldbaU, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, BkiWm, dto. 
By J. M. Walkku and C. G. Mott* 
Dancing. By ELoxtURp Sooft, 
Doublft vol, fts. 


; THE CLUB SERIES 0? CARD AND TABLE DAMES* 

‘NhwtiU'-reguIatedclub or countiy house sliould Ihj withnut. thin u«i<fnl mrim of liotila, 
Small Svo. doth, Iliustritled. Price l8, enoh. 



By * Ticmtuab. 
ByDr.Wsr. Pol»c,F.R,S. 
Whist ByBoBBRTF.GRXRN. 
By Major-Gen. A. W. 
F.B.A.S. With a Preface 
J. Peall. 

pa BllUards. By J, P, 
‘AN. Doublo vol. 28. 

By Robert F. Green. 
Two-Move Chess Problem. 

XtJkm. 

Op^tings. By! GuNSEBBa. 
and Backgammon. 

Go Bang. 

Bbbjcewct,* 



Dominoes and SoHt4UiNi. 

By * BK»K»LKlf.* 

B^rlque and Crlbbagc. 

Hy * BKnKJsLKt/ 

icarU tmd Buohri. ^ 

By ^ 

Piquet and Rubicon K<iu#, 

By * 

Skat By Louis Di«nu 

A Skat ^eorluf It, 

Round Gamof, ineludlng 
mpaUrnh 100, Vluft^st^ui^ if 
BAXm>WRA1f* 

Fwrlour uid PUyitK«*4 OnMi, i 
By Mm, UeaitircB Down** 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES' 

Profusely IllusiraUd^ cloth^ croton Bvo, is. 6d. net each. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by James Qs 
Gilchrist, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with an Introduction on Gathedra;}' 
Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

BANGOR. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Ua^^s^, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 5th Edition. 

CARLISLE. By C. King Eley. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlette, A.R.I.B.A. 2nd Edition. i 

DURHAM, By J. E. Bvgate, A.R.C.A. 3rd Edition, 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. SwEBTiNG, M. A. 2nd Edition. 

EXETER. By Percy Addlbshaw, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Uass±, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. 2nd Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 2nd Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 3rd Edition. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. 2nd Edition. > 

, OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. , (. 

» PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 2nd Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. % 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 2iid Edition, revised. 

•ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 


ST. ASAPH. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By Rev. J. H. Bernard, M.A., D.D. ' 2nd 
ST. PAULAS. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised, ' . 

ST^ SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK. By George Worley. . ' , > 

SALISBITRY. By Gleeson White. 3rd Edition, revised. ^ 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2ud Edition, revised. 

WELLS, By Rev. Percv Dearmer, M.A. 3rd Edition. . ; ^ 

WINCHESTER, By P. W. Sergeant. 3rd Edition. " *. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 2nd Edition. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A, 3rd Edition. L';; 

Uniform with above Series. Now ready, xs. 6d. mi each. ' ^ 


ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. 
M.A., F.S.A. 


By the Rev. Canon ■ 


BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 


WIMBORHE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By Om 
Perkin^ M.A. ' \ 

TEV^SBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J, 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHtmqfef. 

By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. ' -vi 

WESTI4INSTER ABBEY, By Charles Hiatt. . :’ 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Harold Baker. . 


BELLS HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCtil^S 

Profusely Illustrated. Cro\vn SvOj clothe 2 s. 61. neteach^ . 
AMTENS By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. ' ‘ 

BAVEUX. By theRev. R. S. Mylne. 

jpKLARTRES: The Cathedral and Other Gburches. By H. J. L. J. Massi^ M.A 
IfONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Mass^, M.A. 

:PARIS (SiTOTRE-DAME), By Charles Hiatt, 

ROUEN: Th^ Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev, T. Pi^KtNS, MiA, . 




Tfee Best Practical Working Bictionary ot the 
English Language. 


WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 'S^orld, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 


Dr. MCJRRAY* Editor of the ^Oxford English Dictionary^’ says:—'In this its 
latest form, and with its large Supplement and numerous appendices, it is a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains its ground against all rivals on its own lines. The ‘ defini¬ 
tions,’ or more properly, ‘explanations of meaning’ in ‘ Webster’ have always struck me 
as particularly terse and well-put; and it is hard to see how anything better could be 
done within the limits.' 

Professor JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Editor oj 
the ^English Dialect DiciioHary^’ says :—*The new edition of “ Webster's International 
Dictionary " is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country. 
No one who has not examined the work carefully would beheve that such a vast amount 
cj lexicographical information could possibly be found within so small a compass.’ ‘ 

Professor A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., D.D., says*.—‘It is indeed a marvellous 
work; it is difficult to conceive of a Dictionary more ^haustive and complete. Every¬ 
thing is in it—not only what we might expect to find in such a work, but also what few 
of us would ever have thought of looking for.' 

Hov. JOSEPH WOOD, 'DiD.nHead Master oJ Harrow^ says :—‘ 1 ha^ always 
thought v^ highly of its merits. Indeed, I consider it to be far the most a^urato 
EngHsh Dictionary in existence, and much more reliable than the “Century.” For 
daily and hourly reference, “Webster “ seems to me unrivalled.' 

Prospechtses, iviih Prices and Specimen Pages^ on Application. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL (Sx- SONS, YORK HOUSE* 
PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 

50,000* S, & St 1^06. 



